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PREFACE. 


^  It  is  v€ry  3eldom  that  the  preface  of  a  work  is  read  ; 
indeed,  of  late  years  most  books  have  been  sent  into 
:  the  world  without  any,  I  deem  it,  however,  advisable 
^  to  write  a  preface,  and  to  this  I  humbly  call  the 
t  attention  of  the  courteous  reader,  as  its  perusal  wiU 
*  not  a  little  tend  to  the  proper  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  these  volumes. 

The  work  now  offered  to  the  public,  and  which  is 
styled  TAs  Bible  in  Spain,  consists  of  a  narrative  of 
what  occurred  to  me  during  a  residence  in  that  country, 
to  which  I  was  s^nt  by  the  Bible  Society,  as  its  agent, 
for  the  purpose  of  printing  and  circulating  the 
Scriptures.  It  comprehends,  however,  certain  journeys 
and  adventures  in  Portugal,  and  leaves  me  at  last 
in  "the  land  of  the  Corahaiy*  to  which  region,  after 
having  undergpne  considerable  buffeting  in  Spain,  I 
found  it  expedient  to  retire  for  ^  season. 

It  is  very  probable  that  had  I  visited  Spain  from 
mere  curiosity,  pr  with  a  view  of  passing  a  year  or 
two  agreeably,  I  should  never  have  attempted  to  give 
any  detailed  account  of  my  proceedings,  or  of  what 
I  heard  and  saw.  I  am  no  tourist,  no  writer  of  books 
of  travels ;  but  I  went  there  on  a  somewhat  remark- 
able errand,  which  necessarily  led  me  into  strange 
situations  and  positions,  involved  me  in  difficulties 
and  perplexities,  and  brought  me  into  contact  with 
people  of  all  descriptions  and  grades ;  so  that,  upon 
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the  whole,  I  flatter  myself  that  a  narrative  of  such  a 
pilgrimage  may  not  be  wholly  uninteresting  to  the 
public,  more  especially  as  the  subject  is  not  trite  ;  for, 
though  various  books  have  been  published  about  Spain, 
I  believe  that  the  present  is  the  only  one  in  existence 
which  treats  of  missionary  labour  in  that  country. 

Many  things,  it  is  true,  will  be  found  in  the 
following  volume  which  have  little  connexion  with 
religion,  or  religious  enterprise ;  I  offer,  however,  no 
apology  for  introducing  them.  I  was,  as  I  may  say, 
from  first  to  last  adrift  in  Spain,  the  land  of  old 
renown,  the  land  of  wonder  and  mystery,  with  better 
opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  its  strange 
secrets  and  peculiarities  than,  perhaps,  ever  yet  were 
afforded  to  any  individual,  certainly  to  a  foreigner ; 
and  if  in  many  instances  I  have  introduced  scenes 
and  characters  perhaps  unprecedented  in  a  work  of 
this  description,  I  have  only  to  observe,  that,  during 
my  sojourn  in  Spain,  I  was  so  unavoidably  mixed  up 
with  such,  *hat  I  could  scarcely  have  given  a  faithful 
narrative  of  what  befell  me  had  I  not  brought  them 
forward  in  the  manner  in  which  I  have  done. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  called  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  "to  undertake  the  adventure  of  Spain," 
I  was  not  altogether  unprepared  for  such  an  enter- 
prise. In  the  day-dreams  of  my  boyhood,  Spain 
always  bore  a  considerable  share,  and  I  took  a  particular 
interest  in  her,  without  any  presentiment  that  I  should, 
at  a  future  time,  be  called  upon  to  take  a  part,  how- 
ever humble,  in  her  strange  dramas ;  which  interest, 
at  a  very  early  period,  led  me  to  acquire  her  noble 
language,  and  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  her 
literature  (scarcely  worthy  of  the  language),  her  history, 
and  traditions ;  so  that  when  I  entered  Spain  for  the* 
first  time  I  felt  more  at  home  than  I  should  other- 
wise have  done. 
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In  Spain  I  passed  five  years,  which,  if  not  the  most 
eventful,  were,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  the 
most  happy  years  of  my  existence.  Of  Spain  at  the 
present  time,  now  that  the  day-dream  has  vanished 
never,  alas !  to  return,  I  entertain  the  warmest  admira- 
tion: she  is  the  most  magnificent  country  in  the 
world,  probably  the  most  fertile,  and  certainly  with 
the  finest  climate.  Whether  her  children  are  worthy 
of  their  mother,  is  another  question,  which  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  answer;  but  content  myself  with 
observing  that,  amongst  much  that  is  lamentable  and 
reprehensible,  I  have  found  much  that  is  noble  and 
to  be  admired:  much  stem  heroic  virtue;  much 
savage  and  horrible  crime ;  of  low  vulgar  vice  very 
little,  at  least  amongst  the  great  body  of  the  Spanish 
nation,  with  which  my  mission  lay;  for  it  will  be 
as  well  here  to  observe  that  I  advance  no  claim  to 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Spanish  nobility, 
from  whom  I  kept  as  remote  as  circumstances  would 
permit  me ;  en  revanche,  however,  I  have  had  the 
honour  to  live  on  familiar  terms  with  the  peasants, 
shepherds,  and  muleteers  of  Spain,  whose  bread  and 
bacaUao  I  have  eaten  ;  who  always  treated  me  with 
kindness  and  courtesy,  and  to  whom  I  have  not 
unfrequently  been  indebted  for  shelter  and  protection. 

^The  generous  bearing  of  Francisco  Gonzales,  and  the 
high  deeds  of  Ruy  Diaz  the  Cid,  are  still  sung  amongst 
the  faistnesses  of  the  Sierra  Morena.'*  * 

I  believe  that  no  stronger  argument  can  be  brought 
forward  in  proof  of  the  natural  vigour  and  resources 
of  Spain,  and  the  sterling  character  of  her  population, 
than  the  fact  that,  at  the  present  day,  she  is  still  a 
powerful  and  unexhausted  country,  and  her  children 
still,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  high-minded  and  great 

^  ^  Om  Frands  Gonzales,  og  Rodrik  Cid, 
End  siunges  i  Sierra  Murene! " 
Krordke  Riim,     By  Severin  Grundtvig.    Copenhagen,  1829. 
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people.  Yes,  notwithstanding  the  misrule  of  the  brutal 
and  sensual  Austrian,  the  doting  Bourbon,  and,  above 
all,  the  spiritual  tyranny  of  the  court  of  Rome,  Spain 
can  still  maintain  her  own,  fight  her  own  combat,  and 
Spaniards  are  not  yet  fanatic  slaves  and  crouching 
beggars.  This  is  saying  much,  very  much :  she  has 
undergone  far  more  than  Naples  rhad  ever  to  bear^ 
and  yet  the  fate  of  Naples  has  not  been  hers.  There 
is  still  valour  in  Asturia,  generosity  in  Aragon,  probity 
in  Old  Castile,  and  the  peasant  women  of  La  Mancha 
can  still  afford  to  place  a  silver  fork  and  a  snowy  nap- 
kin beside  the  plate  of  their  guest.  Yes,  in  spite  of 
Austrian,  Bourbon,  and  Rome,  there  is  still  a  wide  gulf 
between  Spain  and  Naples. 

Strange  as  it  may  sound,  Spain  is  not  a  fanatic 
country.*  I  know  something  about  her,  and  declare 
that  she  is  not,  nor  has  ever  been:  Spain  never 
changes.  It  is  true  that,  for  nearly  two  centuries, 
she  was  the  she-butcher,  La  Verduga^  of  malignant 
Rome ;  the  chosen  instrument  for  carrying  into  effect 
the  atrocious  projects  of  that  power;  yet  fanaticism 
was  not  the  spring  which  impelled  her  to  the  work 
of  butchery :  another  feeling,  in  her  the  predominant 
one,  was  worked  upon — her  fatal  pride.  It  was  by 
humouring  her  pride  that  she  was  induced  to  waste 
her  precious  blood  and  treasure  in  the  Low  Country 
wars,  to  launch  the  Armada,  and  to  many  other 
equally  insane  actions.  Love  of  Rome  had  ever  slight 
influence  over  her  policy ;  but,  flattered  by  the  title 
of  Gonfaloniers^  of  the  Vicar  of  Jesus^  and  eager  to 
prove  herself  not  unworthy  of  the  same,  she  shut  her 
eyes,  and  rushed  upon  her  own  destruction  with  the 
cry  of  '*  Charge,  Spain  1 " 

But  the  arms  of  Spain  became  powerless  abroad, 

*  See  Burke's  History  of  Spcdn^  vol.  L  p.  1S2,  and  voL  iL 
pp.  87-95,  105- 
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and  she  retired  within  herself.  She  ceased  to  be  the 
tool  of  the  vengeance  and  cruelty  of  Rome.  She  was 
not  cast  aside,  however.  No!  though  she  could  no 
longer  wield  the  sword  with  success  against  the 
Lutherans,  she  might  still  be  turned  to  some  account. 
She  had  still  gold  and  silver,  and  she  was  still  the  land 
of  the  vine  and  olive.  Ceasing  to  be  the  butcher,  she 
became  the  banker  of  Rome ;  and  the  poor  Spaniards, 
who  always  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  pay  another 
person's  reckoning,  were  for  a  long  time  happy  in 
being  permitted  to  minister  to  the  grasping  cupidity 
of  Rome,  who,  during  the  last  century,  probably 
extracted  from  Spain  more  treasure  than  from  all  the 
rest  of  Christendom. 

But  wars  came  into  the  land.  Napoleon  and  his 
fierce  Franks  invaded  Spain ;  plunder  and  devastation 
ensued,  the  effects  of  which  will  probably  be  felt  for 
ages.  Spain  could  no  longer  pay  pence  to  Peter  so 
freely  as  of  yore,  and  from  that  period  she  became 
contemptible  in  the  ^yts  of  Rome,  who  has  no  respect 
for  a  nation,  save  so  far  as  it  can  minister  to  her 
cruelty  or  avarice.  The  Spaniard  was  still  willing  to 
pay,  as  far  as  his  means  would  allow,  but  he  was  soon 
given  to  understand  that  he  was  a  degraded  being, — 
a  barbarian ;  nay,  a  b^gar.  Now  you  may  draw  the 
last  cuarto  from  a  Spaniard,  provided  you  will  concede 
to  htm  the  title  of  cavalier,  and  rich  man,  for  the  old 
leaven  still  works  as  powerfully  as  in  the  time  of  the 
first  Philip ;  *  but  you  must  never  hint  that  he  is  poor, 
or  that  his  blood  is  inferior  to  your  own.  And  the 
cAA  peasant,  on  being  informed  in  what  slight  estima- 
tion he  was  held,  replied, "  If  I  am  a  beast,  a  barbarian, 
and  a  b^gar  withal,  I  am  sorry  for  it ;  but,  as  tiiere 
is  no  remedy,  I  shall  spend  these  four  bushels  6f  barley, 
which  I  had  reserved  to  alleviate  the  misery  of  the 
*  He  reigned  July — September,  1506. 
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holy  father,  in  procuring  bull  spectacles,  and  othei 
convenient  diversions,  for  the  queen  my  wife,  and  the 
young  princes  my  children.  Beggar!  carajol  The  water 
of  my  village  is  better  than  the  wine  of  Rome." 

I  see  that  in  a  late  pastoral  letter  directed  to  the 
Spaniards,  the  father  of  Rome  complains  bitterly  of 
the  treatment  which  he  has  received  in  Spain  at  the 
hands  of  naughty  men.  "  My  cathedrals  are  let  down," 
he  says,  "my  priests  are  insulted,  and  the  revenues 
of  my  bishops  are  curtailed."  He  consoles  himself, 
however,  witii  the  idea,  that  this  is  the  effect  of  the 
malice  of  a  few,  and  that  the  generality  of  the  nation 
love  him,  especially  the  peasantry,  the  innocent 
peasantry,  who  shed  tears  when  they  think  of  the 
sufferings  of  their  Pope  and  their  religion.  Undeceive 
yourself,  Batusckca,  undeceive  yourself!  Spain  was 
ready  to  fight  for  you  so  long  as  she  could  increase 
her  own  glory  by  doing  so ;  but  she  took  no  pleasure 
in  losing  battle  after  battle  on  your  account.  She  had 
no  objection  to  pay  money  into  your  coffers  in  the 
shape  of  alms,  expecting,  however,  that  the  same 
would  be  received  with  the  gratitude  and  humility 
which  become  those  who  accept  charity.  Finding, 
however,  that  you  were  neither  humble  nor  grateful ; 
suspecting,  moreover,  that  you  held  Austria  in  higher 
esteem  than  herself,  even  as  a  banker,  she  shrugged 
up  her  shoulders,  and  uttered  a  sentence  somewhat 
similar  to  that  which  I  have  already  put  into  the 
mouth  of  one  of  her  children,  "  These  four  bushels  of 
barley,"  etc. 

It  is  truly  surprising  what  little  interest  the  great 
body  of  the  Spanish  nation  took  in  the  late  struggle  ; 
and  yet  it  has  been  called  by  some,  who  ought  to 
know  better,  a  war  of  religion  and  principle.  It  was 
generally  supposed  that  Biscay  was  the  stronghold  of 
Carlism,  and  that  the  inhabitants  were  fanatically 
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attached  to  their  religion,  which  they  apprehended  was 
in  danger.  The  truth  is,  that  Uie  Basques  cared 
nothing  for  Carlos  or  Rome,  and  merely  took  up 
arms  to  defend  certain  rights  and  privileges  of  their 
own.*  For  the  dwarfish  brother  of  Ferdinand  they 
always  exhibited  supreme  contempt,  which  his 
character,  a  compound  of  imbecility,  cowardice,  and 
cruelty,  well  merited.  If  they  made  use  of  his  name, 
it  was  merely  as  sl  cri  de  guerre.  Much  the  same 
may  be  said  with  respect  to  his  Spanish  partisans,  at 
least  those  who  appeared  in  the  field  for  him. 
These,  however,  were  of  a  widely  diflferent  character 
from  the  Basques,  who  were  brave  soldiers  and  honest 
men.  The  Spanish  armies  of  Don  Carlos  were  com* 
posed  entirelyof  thieves  and  assassins,  chiefly  Valencians 
and  Manchegans,  who,  marshalled  under  two  cut- 
throats, Cabrera  and  Palillos,  took  advantage  of  the 
distracted  state  of  the  country  to  plunder  and  massacre 
the  honest  part  of  the  community.  With  respect  to 
the  Queen  Regent  Christina,  of  whom  the  less  said  the 
better,  the  reins  of  government  fell  into  her  hands  on 
the  decease  of  her  husband,  and  with  them  the 
command  of  the  soldiery.  The  respectable  part  of 
the  Spanish  nation,  and  more  especially  the  honour- 
able and  toil-worn  peasantry,  loathed  and  execrated 
both  factions.  Oft  when  I  was  sharing  at  nightfall 
the  frugal  fare  of  the  villager  of  Old  or  New  Castile, 
on  hearing  the  distant  shot  of  the  Cristino  soldier  or 
Carlist  bandit,  he  would  invoke  curses  on  the  heads 
of  the  two  pretenders,  not  forgetting  the  holy  father 
and  the  goddess  of  Rome,  Maria  Santtsima.  Then, 
with  the  tiger  enei^  of  the  Spaniard  when  roused, 
be  would  start  up  and  exclaim, ''  Vamos,  Dan  Jorge 
to  the   plain,   to  the   plain  I     I  wish  to  enlist  with 


^  Known  as  losfittros. 
p.  161. 


See  Duncan,  The  Efigiish  in  Spait^ 
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you,  and  to  learn  the  law  of  the  English.  To  the 
plain,  therefore,  to  the  plain  to-morrow,  to  circulate 
the  gospel  of  Inglaterra." 

Amongst  the  peasantry  of  Spain  I  found  my 
sturdiest  supporters  ;  and  yet  the  holy  father  supposes 
that  the  Spanish  labourers  are  friends  and  lovers  of 
his.     Undeceive  yourself,  Batuschca! 

But  to  return  to  the  present  work :  it  is  devoted 
to  an  account  of  what  befell  me  in  Spain  whilst 
engaged  in  distributing  the  Scripture.  With  respect 
to  my  poor  labours,  I  wish  here  to  observe  that  I 
accomplished  but  very  little,  and  that  I  lay  claim 
to  no  brilliant  successes  and  triumphs ;  indeed,  I  was 
sent  into  Spain  more  to  explore  the  country,  and  to 
ascertain  how  far  the  minds  of  the  people  were  pre* 
pared  to  receive  the  truths  of  Christianity,  than  for  any 
other  object ;  I  obtained,  however,  through  the  assist- 
ance of  kind  friends,  permission  from  the  Spanish 
government  to  print  an  edition  of  the  sacred  volume 
at  Madrid,  which  I  subsequently  circulated  in  that 
capital  and  in  the  provinces. 

During  my  sojourn  in  Spain  there  were  others  who 
wrought  good  service  in  the  Gospel  cause,  and  of 
whose  efforts  it  were  unjust  to  be  silent  in  a  work  of 
this  description.  Base  is  the  heart  which  would  refuse 
merit  its  meed ;  and,  however  insignificant  may  be 
the  value  of  any  eulogium  which  can  flow  from  a  pen^ 
like  mine,  I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  with 
respect  and  esteem  a  few  names  connected  with  Grospel 
enterprise.  A  zealous  Irish  gentleman,  of  the  name 
of  Graydon,*  exerted  himself  with  indefatigable 
diligence  in  diffusing  the  light  of  Scripture  m  the 
province  of  Catalonia,  and  along  the  southern  shores 

•  Graydon  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Navy,  who,  finding 
himself  unemployed  at  Gibraltar  in  1835,  undertook  the  distri- 
bution of  the  Scriptures,  and  continued  the  work  until  184a 
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of  Spain ;  whilst  two  missionaries  from  Gibraltar, 
Messrs.  Rule*  and  Lyon,t  during  one  entire  year, 
preached  Evangelic  truth  in  a  church  at  Cadiz.  So 
much  success  attended  the  efforts  of  these  two  last, 
brave  disciples  of  the  immortal  Wesley,  that  there  is 
every  reason  for  supposing  that,  had  they  not  been 
silenced,  and  eventually  banished  from  the  country, 
by  the  pseudo-liberal  faction  of  the  ModeradoSy  not 
only  Cadiz,  but  the  greater  part  of  Andalusia,  would  by 
this  time  have  confessed  tie  pure  doctrines  of  the 
Qospel,  and  have  discarded  for  ever  the  last  relics 
of  Popish  superstition* 

More  immediately  connected  with  the  Bible  Society 
and  myself,  I  am  most  happy  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  speaking  of  Luis  de  Usoz  y  Rio,J  the  scion  of  an 
ancient  and  honourable  family  of  Old  Castile,  my 
coadjutor  whilst  editing  the  Spanish  New  Testament 
at  Madrid.  Throughout  my  residence  in  Spain  I  ex* 
perienced  every  mark  of  friendship  from  this  gentle- 

•  William  Harris  Rule,  a  Wesleyan  minister,  was  born  at 
Penryn,  Cornwall,  in  November,  1S02,  educated  at  first  for  an 
artist,  was  called  to  the  ministry  in  1826,  and  proceeded  as  a 
Wesleyan  missionary  to  Malta,  making  afterwards  many  voyages 
to  the  West  Indies,  until  be  was  ordered  to  Gibraltar,  where  he 
arrived  in  February,  1832.  See  Rule,  Mission  to  Gibraltar  and 
Sfain  (1844)  ;  Recollections  of  my  Life  and  Work  (1886). 

t  Of  Mr.  Lyon  I  can  learn  nothing  of  any  interest. 

J  Don  Luis  de  Usoz  y  Rio  was  bom  at  Madrid  of  lioble 
parents  in  May,  1805.  A  pupil  of  the  well-known  Cardinal 
Meziofanti,  he  was  appointed,  while  yet  a  very  young  man,  to 
the  Chair  of  Hebrew  at  Valladolid.  In  1839  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance in  England  of  Benjamin  Wiffen,  the  Quaker,  so  well 
known  in  connexion  with  Protestant  literature  and  the  slavery 
question  in  Spain  ;  and  after  helping  Borrow  in  his  endeavour 
to  circulate  the  Scriptures,  and  having  accumulated  an  immense 
library  of  religious  books,  some  of  which  were  bequeathed  to 
Wiffen,  some  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and 
some  to  the  great  library  at  Madrid,  he  died  in  August,  1865. 
See  the  works  of  Wiffen  and  Boehmer;  Menendez  Pelayo, 
Heterodoxos  EspaHoles,  lib.  viii.  cap.  2  ;  and  finally  Mayor, 
SpaiHy  Portugal^  and  the  Bible  (London,  1892). 
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man,  who,  during  the  periods  of  my  absence  in  the 
provinces,  and  my  numerous  and  long  journeys, 
cheerfully  supplied  my  place  at  Madrid,  and  exerted 
himself  to  the  utmost  in  forwarding  the  views  of  the 
Bible  Society,  influenced  by  no  other  motive  than  a 
hope  that  its  efforts  would  eventually  contribute  tp 
the  peace,  happiness,  and  civilization  of  his  native 
land. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  leave  to  state  that  I  am  fully 
aware  of  the  various  faults  and  inaccuracies  of  the 
present  work.  It  is  founded  on  certain  journals 
which  I  kept  during  my  stay  in  Spain,  and  numerous 
letters  written  to  my  friends  in  England,  which  they 
had  subsequently  the  kindness  to  restore ;  the  greater 
part,  however,  consisting  of  descriptions  of  scenery, 
sketches  of  character,  etc.,  has  been  supplied  from 
memory.  In  various  instances  I  have  omitted  the 
names  of  places,  which  I  have  either  forgotten,  or  of 
whose  orthography  I  am  uncertain.  The  work,  as  it 
at  present  exists,  was  written  in  a  solitary  hamlet  in 
a  remote  part  of  England,  where  I  had  neither  books 
to  consult,  nor  friends  of  whose  opinion  or  advice  I 
could  occasionally  avail  myself,  and  under  all  the  dis- 
advantages which  arise  from  enfeebled  health.  I  have, 
however,  on  a  recent  occasion,  experienced  too  much 
of  the  lenity  and  generosity  of  the  public,  both  of 
Britain  and  America,  to  shrink  from  again  expos- 
ing myself  to  its  gaze  ;  and  trust  that,  if  in  the 
present  volumes  it  find  but  little  to  admire,  it  will 
give  me  credit  for  good  spirit,  and  for  setting  down 
nought  in  malice. 

Nov,  26,  1843. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


PART  I. 

When  George  Borrow,  in  the  month  of  November, 
i*3S>  steamed  up  the  Tagus  on  his  adventurous 
journey  to  distribute  the  Bible  in  Spain,  the  political 
situation  throughout  the  Peninsula  was  so  complicated 
and  so  extraordinary,  that  a  brief  review  of  the  events 
of  the  few  years  immediately  preceding  his  arrival 
will  be  necessary  to  enable  any  one  but  a  specially 
instructed  reader  to  appreciate,  or  even  to  understand, 
his  position  and  his  adventures. 

When  Ferdinand  VII.  was  restored  to  his  kingdom 
by  the  British  arms  in  1 8 14,  Spain  was  still  governed 
by  the  Cortes  elected  under  the  Liberal  Constitution 
of  1812. 

Ferdinand,  having  sworn  many  oaths  to  maintain 
this  Constitution  and  Parliamentary  Institutions  in 
the  country,  no  sooner  found  himself  firmly  seated  on 
the  throne,  than,  encouraged  by  the  clergy  within  his 
dominions,  and  by  the  Holy  Alliance  in  Northern 
Europe,  he  issued  an  edict  dissolving  the  Cortes,  and 
reviving  the  old  absolutism  with  all  the  old  abuses 
in  Spain. 
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The  nobles  were  once  again  exempted  from  taxa- 
tion ;  the  monasteries  were  restored ;  the  Jesuits 
returned  to  Spain ;  the  Inquisition  was  formally  re- 
established ;  all  Liberal  politicians  were  persecuted  to 
the  death.  For  six  years  this  royalist  reign  of  terror — 
more  dreadful  by  far  than  the  Terreur  blanche  in 
contemporary  France — ^was  continued,  until  at  length, 
the  great  American  colonies  having  asserted  their 
independence,*  the  standard  of  revolt  was  raised  in 
Spain  by  Riego  and  Quiroga,  two  officers  in  command 
of  an  expedition  which  was  just  about  to  sail  from 
Cadiz  to  renew  the  war  against  the  colonists  in  South 
America  in  January,  1820.  The  success  of  this  political 
revolution  was  prompt  and  complete.  In  March  the 
king  gave  way,  and  once  more  accepted  the  Con- 
stitution of  18 12  ;  and  an  administration  of  moderate 
reformers  was  formed  under  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  a 
well-known  man  of  letters,  and  was  generally  accept- 
able to  the  country. 

After  much  intrigue  and  factious  opposition,  botn 
on  the  part  of  the  extreme  Royalists  and  the  extreme 
Radicals,  the  election  of  Riego  to  the  Presidency  of 
the  Cortes  in  1822  marked  the  extreme  limit  of  the 
triumph  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Spain. 

The  Congress  of  Verona  in  October,  1822 ;  the 
growing  pretensions  of  the  Holy  Alliance ;  the  mission 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  with  George  Canning's 
protest  against  the  armed  intervention  of  any  of  the 
Powers  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  Peninsula ;  and 
the  ultimate  invasion  of  Spain  by  a  French  army  of 
100,000  men  under  the  Due  d'Angouleme,  eldest  son 

^  Chili  in  1810-1818 ;  Paraguay  in  1811-1814;  La  Plata 
in  1810-1816;  Mexico  in  1810-1821 ;  Peru  and  Bolivia  not 
until  1824. 
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of  the  Comte  d'Artois,  afterwards  Charles  X.,  in  April, 
1823  ; — these  things  belong  as  much  to  European  as 
to  Spanish  history,  and  need  only  be  referred  to  in 
passing. 

The  French  army,  as  may  be  supposed,  met  with  no 
serious  opposition,  Madrid  was  easily  occupied  before 
the  end  of  May.  Cadiz,  maintaining  a  brief  but 
honourable  resistance,  yielded  to  a  bombardment  in 
September;  and  Ferdinand  VII.,  reinvested  with 
absolute  power  over  his  subjects  by  foreign  artillery 
and  foreign  bayonets  in  October,  1823,  immediately 
unswore  all  his  oaths,  and  restored  all  the  old  tyranny 
and  abuses  in  Spain.  Riego  was  at  once  put  to 
death.  *<All  Liberals  and  even  moderados  were  exposed 
to  a  sanguinary  and  relentless  persecution.  The 
leaders  and  their  richer  and  more  important  partisans 
were  as  a  rule  able  to  make  good  their  flight,  in  many 
cases  to  England ;  but  their  humbler  followers  paid 
the  penalty  of  their  liberalism  with  their  lives.  The 
French  army  of  occupation  remained  in  Spain  for 
four  years — 1823-1827 — and  Cadiz  was  not  evacuated 
until  1828. 

In  September,  1824,  Charles  X.  succeeded  the  more 
liberal  Louis  XVIII.  on  the  throne  of  France,  and 
George  Canning,  unable  to  compel  or  persuade  the 
French  to  leave  the  Sp^ish  people  to  themselves  in 
Spain,  "called  a  new  world  into  existence  to  restore 
the  balance  in  the  old,"  and  recognized  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Spanish  American  colonies. 

In  1829  Ferdinand  VII.  married,  as  his  fourth  wife, 
Maria  Christina  of  Naples,  a  sister  of  the  Duchesse 
dc  Belli  ;  *  and  on  October  10,  1830,  the  queen  gave 

^  The  Due  de  Berri  was  the  second  son  of  the  Comte 
d'Artois,  and  as  his  elder  brother,  the  Due  d'Angouldme,  was 
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birth  to  a  daughter,  who  was  christened  Isabella,  after- 
wards so  well  known  as  Isabel  II.  of  Spain.*  The 
king,  her  father,  immediately  issued  a  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  declaring  the  Salic  law  to  be  of  no  effect 
in  Spain ;  and  the  young  princess  was  accordingly 
recognized  as  heir-apparent  to  the  crown.  A  formsil 
protest  was  made  by  King  Ferdinand's  younger 
brother,  Don  Carlos,  who  found  himself  thus  excluded 
from  the  succession,  against  this  decree,  and  who  soon 
afterwards  quitted  Spain. 

On  Michaelmas  Day,  1833,  Ferdinand  VII.  died, 
and  his  daughter  Isabella  was  immediately  proclaimed 
queen,  as  Isabel  II.,  with  her  mother  Dofia  Cristina 
as  regent,t  of  Spain  throughout  Spain. 

Don  Carlos,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Portugal, 
found  himself  unable  to  cross  the  frontier,  and  was 
constrained  to  make  his  way  from  Lisbon  by  sea  to 
London,  and  thence  by  way  of  France  into  the 
Basque  provinces,  where  he  arrived  in  September, 
1834.  Thus  were  founded  the  Carlist  and  the  Cristino 
parties ;  and  on  the  side  of  the  former  were  at  once 
ranged  all  the  Basques,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
absolutist  and  ultra-clerical  party  throughout  Spain, 

Don  Carlos  himself,  unable  to  cross  the  frontier,} 

childless,  he  was  practically  heir  to  the  crown  of  France,  and 
his  assassination  m  1820  had  a  most  disastrous  effect  upon  the 
royaiist  fortunes  in  that  country.  The  son  that  was  bom  to 
his  wife  some  months  after  his  death  was  the  Due  de  Bordeaux, 
better  known  in  our  own  times  as  the  Comte  de  Chambord, 
"Henri  v." 

*  She  was  proclaimed  in  1833 ;  again  on  attaining  her 
majority  in  1843  ;  and  was  formally  deposed  in  1868.  She  still 
(1895)  lives  in  Paris. 

t  Queen  Christina  soon  afterwards  married  her  paramour, 
Ferdmand  Munoz,  created  Duke  of  Rianzares. 

X  It  was  a  curious  coincidence  that  Don  Carlos,  Pretender  in 
Spain,  and  Dom  Miguel,  Pretender  in  Portugal,  should  have  left 
Lisbon  on  the  same  day  in  an  English  ship. 
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made  his  way  from  Portugal  to  England,  and  thence 
through  France  {May,  1834),  where  his  pretensions 
were  not  unfavourably  regarded,  into  Northern  Spain 
(September,  1834).  Mendizabal,  a  Cadiz  Jew  of  much 
financial  skill,  who  had  acquired  great  experience  and 
some  consideration  in  England  during  his  exile  from 
1823  to  1833,  became  Prime  Minister  of  the  Regency. 


PART   II. 

On  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  the  north-west 
the  most  capable  commander  on  the  side  of  the 
Carlists  was  the  Basque,  Tomds  Zumalacarregui« 
Bom  at  Ormastegui,  in  Guipuzcoa,  in  1788,  he  had 
served  in  the  Spanish  army  from  1808  to  183 1 
without  finding  any  special  favour  or  advancement 
fiom  king  or  Cortes.  Dismissed  the  service  in  1831, 
he  emei^ed  from  his  retirement  on  the  death  of 
Ferdinand  VII.  in  1833,  and,  openly  attaching  himself 
to  the  Carlist  fortunes,  he  took  the  field  against  the 
queen's  troops  at  the  head  of  some  eight  hundred 
partisans.  So  great  was  his  zeal  and  enei^,  and  so 
popular  was  Zumalacarregui  himself  in  his  native 
Guipuzcoa,  that  in  less  than  a  year  this  little  force 
had  grown  in  his  hands  into  an  army  of  over  thirty-five 
thousand  men,  superior  not  only  in  fighting  qualities, 
but  even  in  discipline,  to  any  of  the  queen's  forces, 
fairly  armed,  and  well  supplied  with  food  and  clothing. 

But  in  spite  of  his  commanding  qualities,  which 
made  him  indispensable  to  the  Carlist  cause,  the 
success  of  the  blunt  and  robust  soldier  excited  the 
jealousy,  not  only  of  his  subordinate  commanders,  and 
of  the   priests   and  women  who  had   so  great   an 
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influence  at  the  court  of  Don  Carlos,  but  even  of  the 
Pretender  himself. 

The  only  general  who  may  be  compared  with 
Zumalacarregui  on  the  Carlist  side  was  bom  at 
Tortosa,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro,  as  late  as 
December,  1806,  and  was  thus  nearly  twenty  years 
younger  than  the  Basque  commander. 

Cabrera  was  destined  for  the  priesthood,  and  actually 
received  the  tonsura  in  1825,  but  in  1833  he  quitted 
the  convent  of  the  Trinitarios  at  Tortosa  and  joined 
the  Carlist  army  near  the  historic  mountain  fortress 
of  Morella  in  November,  1833 ;  and  in  less  than 
twelve  months  he  had  been  appointed  a  colonel  in 
the  Carlist  army  in  Aragon. 

On  the  side  of  the  Constitutionalists  there  was  no 
display  of  military  talent,  or  even  of  capacity.  Rodil, 
Amildez,  Mina,  Valdez,  followed  each  other  without 
advantage  to  the  queen's  cause,  and  in  spite  of  all 
the  advantages  incident  to  a  regular  government,  with 
command  of  the  capital  and  all  the  departments,  little 
or  no  advantage  was  gained  by  the  Constitutional 
forces  for  long  after  the  first  outbreak  of  hostilities. 
The  war,  however,  was  carried  on  by  both  Cristinos 
and  Carlists  with  the  utmost  savagery. 

The  wholesale  massacre  of  wounded  and  prisoners 
by  both  the  Cristino  and  Carlist  generals  aroused 
the  indignation  of  every  civilized  community,  an<p[ 
especially  in  England,  where  an  uneasy  sense  of 
responsibility  for  the  atrocities  which  were  committed 
was  natural  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  government 
had  taken  to  some  extent  an  official  part  in  the  war, 
and  that  English  regiments  were  soon  to  be  exposed 
to  the  cruelties  against  which  the  whole  of  Europe 
was  protesting.     The   pressure  of  public  opinion  in 
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England,  indeed,  was  so  strong  that  at  length  Lord 
Eliot  was  despatched  to  Spain  to  negotiate  a  con- 
vention between  the  belligerents  which  would  ensure 
the  ordinary  laws  of  civilized  warfare  being  obeyed. 
It  was  a  difficult  task.* 

But  by  the  exertions  of  Lord  Eliot  and  Colonel 
Wylde  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  who  was  serving  as  a 
kind  of  military  atiachi  at  the  head-quarters  of  the 
queen's  forces,  a  convention,  known  as  the  "Eliot 
Convention,"  was  at  length  signed  by  Zumalacarregui 
at  or  near.  Logrofio,  on  April  27  and  28,  1835. 

The  convention,  as  might  have  been  supposed,  was 
in  practice  regarded  by  neither  party,  and  was  evaded 
when  not  actually  set  at  nought  It  was  said  not  to 
apply  to  any  part  of  Spain  but  the  Basque  provinces, 
nor  to  any  troops  enlisted  after  its  signature  in  April ; 
but  the  massacre  of  prisoners  was  possibly  not  so 
systematically  carried  out  after  the  agreement  as  it 
had  been  before.  But,  strangest  of  all,  as  soon  as 
the  news  of  the  signature  of  this  convention  became 
known  at  Madrid,  the  utmost  indignation  was  ex- 
pressed, not  only  by  the  populace  of  Madrid,  but  in 
the  Cortes.  An  attempt  was  made  to  kill  Seiior 
Martinez  de  la  Rosa  in  the  streets  by  an  armed 
mob,  and  the  ministry  was  compelled  to  resign. 
Count  Toreno  was  then  called  to  the  supreme  power 
on  June  7,  with  Mendizabal  as  finance  minister. 

Meanwhile  the  military  skill  of  Zumalacarregui 
in  the  Basque  provinces,  and  of  Cabrera  in  the  east 
of  Spain,  had  alone  prolonged  the  struggle  during 
1834  and  1835  ;  but  the  death  of  Zumalacarregui  from 
a  wound  received  in  action  near  Bilbao  in  June,  1835, 
was  a  serious  blow  to  the  hopes  of  the  Pretender, 
•  Sec  Duncan,  The  English  in  Spain,  p.  26. 
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although  there  are  good  grounds  for  supposing  that 
the  bold  general's  end  was  hastened  by  poison  ad- 
ministered by  his  own  partisans.* 

In  the  month  of  April  of  this  same  year,  1835, 
Lord  Palmerston,  who,  after  a  brief  retirement  from 
office  in  1834,  was  once  more  Foreign  Secretary  in 
London,  had  sanctioned  the  enlisting  of  an  army  of 
ten  thousand  men  in  England,  which,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel,  afterwards  Sir  de  Lacy  Evans,  landed 
at  San  Sebastian  in  August  to  assist  the  government 
of  the  regency  to  put  down  the  Carlists  in  the  north- 
west There  was  already  a  British  Auxiliary  Contin- 
gent attached  to  the  Spanish  army,  and  the  British 
Naval  Squadron,  under  Lord  John  Hay,  assisted  the 
Cristinos  on  the  coast  between  Bilbao  and  Santander. 

But  neither  the  native  nor  the  British  supporters 
of  the  regent  were  at  this  time  successful  in  the 
Basque  provinces.  Bilbao  was  for  many  months 
besieged,  and  was  at  length  relieved  only  in  the  month 
of  December,  1836,  by  the  English  forces  co-operating 
with  Espartero,  who  was  created,  for  his  share  in  the 
victory,  Count  of  Luchana. 

The  ministry  of  Count  Toreno  had  lasted  only  from 
June  to  September  (1835),  when  Mendizabal  assumed 
the  chief  direction  of  affairs ;  and  it  was  just  two 
months  later  (November,  1835)  that  George  Borrow 
first  set  foot  on  the  soil  of  the  Peninsula. 

Mendizabal  continued  to  be  Prime  Minister  until 
May,  1836,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  a  coalition 
ministry  of  Isturitz,  Galiano  and  the  Duke  of  Rivas  (see 
text,  p.  181),  under  whose  administration  took  place 

*  In  the  words  of  an  ancient  chronicler,  "  Tuvose  por  muy 
cierto,  ()ue  le  fueron  dadas  yerbas**  (Zurita,  Anales  de  Aragon^ 
lib.  xviii.  cap.  ?)• 
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the  military  riots  at  Madrid  (August  11,  12),  which 
were  most  bravely  repressed  by  General  Quesada,  the 
commandant  of  the  city,  as  so  graphically  recorded 
by  Borrow  (pp.  202-205).  Yet  Quesada's  valour  was 
of  no  avail.  The  decree  of  La  Granja,  of  August 
13  and  14,  extorted  from  the  fears  of  the  queen 
regent  by  actual  threats  of  military  violence,  was 
followed  by  the  precipitate  flight  of  Isturitz  and  Galiano 
to  France,  and  of  the  Duke  of  Rivas  to  Gibraltar,  and 
the  assumption  of  power  by  Seiior  Calatrava,  with 
Mendizabal  as  Minister  of  Finance.  Quesada  was 
murdered,  as  is  said  and  sung  on  p.  206  of  the  text 

If  the  Cristino  cause  had  made  but  little  prepress 
in  1836,  there  was  even  less  encouragement  to  be 
found  in  the  result  of  the  military  operations  in  the 
earlier  part  of  1837.  General  Evans  was  defeated  at 
Hemani,  near  San  Sebastian,  in  March,  and  although 
Lord  John  Hay  with  his  English  mariners  took  Irun, 
Don  Carlos  was  allowed  to  march  almost  unopposed 
upon  the  capital.  On  September  12,  he  found 
himself  within  four  leagues  of  Madrid,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  his  own  poltroonery  and  the  jealousy 
and  incompetence  of  those  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded, he  might  have  ridden  into  the  Puerta  del  Sol 
on  the  next  day  as  King  of  Spain,  But,  dis  aliter 
visum  and  all  undefeated,  he  turned  his  back  upon 
La  Corte,  and  marched  northwards  with  no  apparent 
reason  or  policy,  closely  pressed  by  the  new  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Cristino  forces,  a  man  whose 
name  is  distinguished  above  that  of  any  of  his  fellows 
in  the  contemporary  history  of  his  country. 

Baldomero  Espartero,  the  son  of  a  village  wheel- 
wright in  La  Mancha^  was  born  in  1792.  Destined, 
like  Cabrera,  for  the  priesthood,  he  took  up  arms  on 
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the  French  invasion  in  1808,  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  War  of  Independence  in  18 14  obtained  a 
military  position  in  Peru,  in  which  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself.  After  the 
capitulation  of  Ayacucho,  when  the  independence  of 
Peru  was  finally  recognized,  Espartero  returned  to 
Spain,  and  after  some  ten  years  of  uneventful  but 
honoured  service  in  the  home  army  he  found  himself, 
in  1833,  entrusted  with  an  important  command  in  the 
queen's  army  Indolent  and  yet  ambitious,  dilatory 
and  yet  vigorous  when  opportunity  offered,  loyal  and 
yet  politically  untrustworthy,  Espartero  flourished  in 
the  troublous  times  in  which  he  found  himself,  and 
made  a  name  for  himself  both  in  camp  and  court ; 
and  having,  as  we  have  seen,  been  created  Count 
of  Luchana  on  the  relief  of  Bilbao,  he  had  taken  the 
place  of  Seiior  Calatrava  as  Prime  Minister  in  August, 
1837,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  following  October  by 
Don  Jos^  Maria  Perez,  who  in  turn  gave  place  to  Ofalia 
on  November  30  (see  text,  pp.  508,  529),  when 
Espartero  returned  to  Madrid  as  Minister  of  War. 

Cabrera  meanwhile  was  ravaging  Aragon  and 
Valencia,  and  continued  not  only  absolutely  to  dis- 
regard the  Eliot  Convention,  and  to  massacre  all  the 
military  prisoners  that  surrendered  to  him,  but  to  put 
to  death  the  women  and  even  the  children  that  fell 
into  his  hands. 

But  with  the  war  in  Aragon  and  Catalonia,  the 
readers  of  Borrow*s  Bible  in  Spain  have  happily  no 
need  further  to  concern  themselves. 

The  British  legion,  which,  after  two  years*  evil  fortune 
was  at  length  becoming  a  force  of  some  military  value, 
was  broken  up  and  sent  back  to  London  at  the  expense 
of  the  British  treasury,  though  a  remnant  elected  to 
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remain  in  the  Peninsula,  which  did  good  service  until 
the  close  of  the  year  as  the  "  British  Auxiliary  Brigade." 

In  the  spring  of  1838  Espartero  once  more  assumed 
the  command  of  the  queen's  army  with  the  title  of 
captain-general,  and  gained  an  indecisive  victory  over 
the  Carlists  at  Pefiacerrada,  between  Logroiio  and 
Vitoria,  in  June,  1838  ;  while  Cabrera  was  able  to 
repulse  the  queen's  forces  who  sought  to  drive  him 
from  the  strong  position  he  had  taken  up  at  Aragon. 

The  ministry  resigned  in  August,  and  the  Duke 
of  Frias  presided  over  a  short-lived  cabinet,  for  in 
December,  1838,  a  new  ministry  was  formed  under 
Sefior  Perez  de  Castro ;  and  Espartero,  at  length 
assuming  the  offensive  with  some  vigour,  was  enabled, 
by  the  treachery  of  the  Carlist  general  Maroto,  to 
march  unopposed  into  Orduiia,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Biscay,  in  May,  1839. 

After  this  practical  victory  Espartero  was  hailed 
as  the  saviour  of  his  country,  and  received  the  title 
of  Duque  de  la  Victoria.  Dissension  soon  completed 
what  treachery  had  so  well  begun. 

Even  among  the  strong  partisan  officials  of  Don 
Carlos  there  were  three  parties,  viz.  Marotistas,  men 
whose  professed  object  was  to  force  Don  Carlos  to 
leave  Spain,  and  to  bring  about  a  marriage  between 
his  son  and  the  young  queen,  which,  combined  mth 
a  modified  constitution,  might  pacify  Spain ;  secondly, 
a  party  headed  by  Villa  Real  and  Marco  del  Pont, 
having  for  its  object  the  establishment  of  Don  Carlos 
on  the  throne,  with  powers  limited  by  a  permanent 
Cortes;  and  thirdly,  the  bigoted  Absolutist  party, 
headed  by  Cabrera  and  Teijeiro. 

In  aU  these  circumstances  it  was  not  surprising 
that  the   abandonment  of  Ordufla   in   May  should 
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have  been  followed,  after  a  good  deal  of  intrigue  and 
very  little  fighting,  by  the  Convention  of  Vergara  on 
the  last  day  of  August 

Don  Carlos  immediately  fled  to  France,  and  was 
housed  by  the  French  government  at  Bourges,  where 
he  continued  to  hold  his  court,  and  the  war  in  North- 
western Spain  was  at  an  end. 

Cabrera,  however,  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  the 
Convention  of  Vergara,  and  the  spring  of  1840  saw 
Espartero  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  force  before  the 
celebrated  fortress  of  Morella,  which  surrendered  in 
May. 

Cabrera  was  finally  defeated  by  Espartero  at  Lerida 
in  the  following  July,  and  Spain  at  length  enjoyed  a 
desolate  peace. 
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X.— Nor.  X835.    [Bdem]  (xxth  Nov.),  Lisbon  (xath),  Cintra,  [Colhares, 
*,  Air      '^  "        "*    -"*""-- 


(lath),  i 
\l  Vend 
1x9th).  ' 


Mafiu].  iUdea  Gallega  (6th  Dec.),  IPetflesl  Vendas  Novas,  Monte 
Moro,  Evora  (gth-iTth) ;  returns  to  Lisbon  (X9th),  where  be  remains 
about  a  fortnig^bt. 

Aldea  Gallega,  [PeeSes],  Vendas  Novas,  Monte  Moro,  Arroyolos, 
Estremos,  Elvas,  Badajos  (5th  Jan.  1836),  where  be  remains  three 
weeks.  Merida,  where  he  remains  three  days.  Trujillo,  Jandoejo, 
[Minbete],  Oropesa  (?),  Talavera,  Madrid  (about  5th  Ftb.), 
-Nov.  xSafi.  Fahnouth  (7th  Nov.],  Finisterre  (xxth),  Lisbon  (i3th)i 
Cadiz  (starts  on  24th|,  San  Lucar,  [Bonanza],  Seville,  where  he  remains 
about  a  fortnight  AlcalA  de  Guadaira,  Carmona,  [Moncloa,  Cuesta  del 
Espinalj,  Cordova  (on  third  day  from  Seville),  where  be  remains  some 
time.  Andujar,  Bailen,  Carolina  (on  third  day  from  Cordova),  [De^)efia 
PexTM],  Aranjnes  (a5th  Dec.),  Madrid  (96th). 


-May,  X897.  Madrid  (about  15th),  Guadarrama,  Pefiaranda,  Salamanca 
(on  third  day  from  Madrid),  where  he  remains  till  loth  June.  [Pitiegua, 
Pedrocd],  Medina  del  Campo,  Valladolid,  where  he  remains  about  tea 


days.  Due&as,  Palencia,  [Cisneros],  Sahagun  or  fCalzada],  Leon  (2 ist), 
where  he  remains  about  ten  days.  Astorga,  where  he  remains  three 
days.  Manzanal,  Bembibre,  [Cacabelos],  VOlafranca,  [Fuencebadon], 
Nogales,  Lugo,  where  he  remains  a  week.  [Castellanos],  Betanzos, 
Corunna,  where  he  remains  about  a  fortnight.  Santiago  (early  in  Aug. ), 
where  he  remains  about  a  fortnight  Padron,  Caldas  de  Reyes,  Pbnte- 
vedia,  Vigo,  where  he  remains  a  few  days.  Padron,  [Los  Angeles], 
Noyo,  COrcuvion,  [Duyo],  Finisterre,  Corcuvion,  >^ence  he  returns  to 
Santiago  and  Corunna.  Ferrol,  where  he  remains  about  a  week, 
^ovales]^  Santa  Marta,  [Coisa  DoiroJ,  Viveiro,  Foz,  Rivadeo,  Castro 
Pol,  Navias,  [BaraHal  Luarca,  Caneiro,  [Soto  Luino,  Murosl,  Velez 
(?  Aviles),  Giion,  Oviedo,  where  he  remains  about  a  week.  Villa  Viciosa, 
Colunga,  Ribida  de  Sella  (»  Riba  de  Sella),  Llanes,  [Santo  Colombo], 
San  Vicente,  SantiDana,  Santander,  where  he  remains  some  days. 
[Montaneda],  Ofias,  Burgos,  Valladolid,  Guadarraroa,  Madrid  (some 
time  after  X2th  Sept).  Hence  visits  Toledo,  and.  in  X838,  [Leganez, 
Villa  Seca,  Vargas,  Cobeja,  Mocejon,  Villaluenga,  Yuncler],*  Aranjuez, 
Ocafia,  returning  to  Madrid.  Hence  visits  La  Granja  (»  San  Ildefonso), 
Segovia,  [Abades],  Labajos,  Arevalo,  Martin  Mufioz,  [Villallos],  return- 
ing  to  Madrid. 

4. — ^Dea  1838.  Cadiz  (31st),  Seville,  where  he  remains  about  a  fortnight. 
Manzanares.  Madnd.  Hence  visits  [Cobeiia]  and  other  villages  to  the 
east  of  Madrid.  Victoriano  (see  ch.  xlvi.)  visits  [Caramanchel],  Alcali 
de  Henares,  [Fuente  la  Higuera],  Guadalajara.  Borrow  visits  Naval 
Camero  (about  the  middle  of  March,  1830).  Leaves  Madrid  for  Seville 
(about  the  middle  of  April).  Leaves  Seville  (3xst  July)  for  Cadiz,  thence 
by  sea  to  Gibraltar,  whence,  on  8th  Aug.,  he  sets  sail  for  Tangier, 
kmding  next  day. 

NoTB. — Places  enclosed  in  square  brackets  are  not  marked  on  the  mapw 
*  Villages  between  Madrid  and  Toledo. 
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NOTE. 

Before  Mr.  Burke  had  seen  any  part  of  this 
edition  in  print,  he  was  suddenly  summoned  to 
South  America,  as  mentioned  in  his  note  (p.  190),  and 
accepted  my  suggestion  that  I  should  revise  and 
correct  the  proofs.  His  death  shortly  after  leaving 
England  has  deprived  me  of  a  valued  friend,  and 
the  book  of  the  advantage  of  his  final  revision. 
While  fully  sensible  of  the  disadvantages  which  this 
must  involve,  I  hope  that  the  errors  thus  caused  will 
not  prove  so  grave  or  so  numerous  as  seriously  to 
detract  from  the  value  of  the  edition.  My  best  thanks 
are  due  to  the  many  friends  who  have  helped  me, 
especially  in  the  preparation  of  the  Glossary,  which 
has  considerably  outgrown  the  original  draft 


Herbert  W.  Greenr 


Magdalxn  Collbge,  Oxford, 
^mttmber^  1895. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

Man  overboard —The  Tagus — Foreign  Languages— Gesticula^ 
tion — Streets  of  Lisbon — The  Aqueduct — Bible  tolerated  in 
Portugal — Cintra — Don  Sebastian— John  de  Castro — Con* 
versation  with  a  Priest— Colhares — Mafra— Its  Palace— 
The  Schoolmaster — The  Portuguese — Their  Ignorance  of 
Scripture— Rural  Priesthood— The  Alemtejo. 

On  the  morning  of  November  lo,  1835/  I  found 
myself  off  the  coast  of  Galicia,  whose  lofty  mountains^ 
gilded  by  the  rising  sun,  presented  a  ms^ificent 
appearance.  I  was  bound  for  Lisbon ;  we  passed 
Cape  Finisterre,  and,  standing  farther  out  to  sea, 
speedily  lost  sight  of  land.  On  the  morning  of  the 
nth  the  sea  was  very  rough,  and  a  remarkable  cir-- 
cumstance  occurred.  I  was  on  the  forecastle,  discourse 
ing  with  two  of  the  sailors:  one  of  them,  who  had 
but  just  left  his  hammock,  said,  **  I  have  had.  a  strange 
dream,  which  I  do  not  much  like ;  for,"  continued  he, 

^  Mendizabal  had  become  Premier  and  Minister  ot  Finance 
in  September,  and  the  new  Cortes  was  opened  at  Madrid  by  a 
speech  from  the  throne  on  November  16. 
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pointing  up  to  the  mast,  *'  I  dreamt  that  I  fell  into  the 
sea  from  the  cross-trees."  He  was  heard  to  say  this 
by  several  of  the  crew  besides  myself.  A  moment 
after  the  captain  of  the  vessel,  perceiving  that  the 
squall  was  increasing,  ordered  the  topsails  to  be  taken 
in,  whereupon  this  man,  with  several  others,  instantly 
ran  aloft ;  the  yard  was  in  the  act  of  being  hauled 
down,  when  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  whirled  it  round 
with  viol9nce,  and  a  man  was  struck  down  fr6n&  the 
cross-trees  into  the  sea,  which  was  working  like  yeast 
below.  In  a  short  time  he  emerged  ;  I  saw  his  head 
on  the  crest  of  a  billow,  and  instantly  recognized  in 
the  unfortunate  man  the  sailor  who,  a  few  moments 
before,  had  related  his  dream.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  look  of  agony  he  cast  whilst  the  steamer  hurried 
past  him.  The  alarm  was  given,  and  ever3^ing  was 
in  confusion ;  it  was  two  minutes  at  least  before  the 
vessel  was  stopped,  by  which  time  the  man  was  a 
considerable  way  astern:  I  still,  however,  kept  my 
eye  upon  him,  and  could  see  that  he  was  struggling 
gallantly  with  the  waves.  A  boat  was  at  length 
lowered,  but  the  rudder  was  unfortunately  not  at 
hand,  and  only  two  oars  could  be  procured,  with 
which  the  men  coukl  make  but  little  |>rogress  in  so 
rough  a  sea.  They  did  their  best,  however,  and  bad 
arrived  within  ten  yards  of  the  man,  who  still  struggled 
for  his  life,  when  I  lost  sight  of  him ;  and  the  men, 
on  their  return,  said  that  they  saw  him  below  the 
water,  at  glimpses,  sinking  deeper  and  deeper,  his 
arms  stretched  out  and  his  body  apparently  stiff,  but 
that  they  found  it  impossible  to  save  him.  Presently 
after,  the  sea,  as  if  satisfied  with  the  prey  which  it 
had  acquired,  became  comparatively  calm.  The  poor 
fellow  who  perished  in  this  singular  manner  was  a  fine 
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yoimg  man  of  twentyHMven,  the  only  sqn  of  a  widowed 
moiher ;  he  wasi  the  best  sailor  o»  boards  and  was 
beloved  by  all  who  were  acquainted  irith  him.  This 
event  occurred  on  the  i  itfa  of  November,  183$ ;  the 
vessel  was  the  L<md<m  Merchant  steamship.  Truly 
wonderful  are  the  ways  of  Providence! 

That  same  night  we  entered  the  Tagus,  and  dropped 
anchor  befiore  the  old  tower  of  Belem ;  *  early  the  next 
mofning  we  weighed^  aod^  proceeding  onward  about 
a  league,  we  agam  anchored  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  Cagsadr^^^  or  principal  quay  of  Lisbon.  Here  we 
lay  foe  some  hoars  beside  the  enormous  black  hulk  pf 
the  Rainka  Naoy  a  man^crf'-war  which  iHtold  limes  so 
captivated  the  eye  of  Nelson^  that  he  would  fam  have 
procured  it  for  his  native  country.  She  was,  long 
subsequently,  the  admiraTs  ship  of  the  •  Miguelite 
squadron,  and  had  been  captured  by .  thoj  gallant 
Napier}  about  three  years  previous  to  the  time  of 
which  I  am  speaking. 

The  Ruinha  Nao  is  said  to  have  caused  him  more 
trouble  than  aD  the  other  vessels  of  the  enemy;  and 
some  assert  diat,  had  the*  others  defended  themselves 
with  half  the  fury  which  tiie  old  vixep  queen  displayed, 
the  result  of  the  battle  which  decided  the  fate  of 
Portugal  would'have  been  widely  different 

I  found  diseinbarkation  at  Lisbon  to  be  a  matter 
of  considerable  vexation;  the  custom-house  officers 
were  exceiedingly  uncivil,  and' examined  every  article 
of  my  little  baggagewith  most  provoking:  minuteness. 

*  Bethlehem,    The  church  was  founded  on  the  spot  where 

Vasco  da  Gama  embarked  for  bis  memorable  voyage,  July  S, 

1497. 

t  More  correctly  Caes  do  Sodrdy  now  the  Pra^  doe  Romuiares, 

%  Sir  Charles  Napier  (1786-1860)  defeated  and  destroyed  the 

Miguditc  sqiiadroU  off  Cape  Sl  Vincent  on  July  3,  1833. 
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My  first  impression  on  landing  in  the.  Peninsula 
was  by  no  means  a  favourable  one;  and  I  had 
scarcely  pressed  the  soil  one  hour  before  I  heartily 
wished  myself  back  in  Russia,  a  country  which  I  had 
quitted  about  one  month  previous,  and  where  I  had 
left  cherished  frietids  and  warm  affections. 

After  having  submitted  to  much  ill  usage  and 
robbery  at  the  custom-house,  I  proceeded  in  quest 
of  a  lodging,  and  at  last  found  one,  but  dirty  and 
expensive.  The  next  day  I  hired  a  servant,  a 
Portuguese,  it  being  my  invariable  custom,  on  arriving 
in  a  country,  to  avail  myself  of  the  services  of  a  native, 
chiefly  with  die  view  of  perfecting  myself  in  the  lan- 
guage; and,  being  already  acquainted  with  most  of 
the  principal  languages  and  dialects  of  the  east  and 
the  west,  I  am  soon  able  to  make  myself  quite  intel- 
ligible to  the  inhabitants.  In  about  a  fortnight  I 
found  myself  conversing  in  Portuguese  with  consider- 
able fluency. 

Those  who  wish  to  make  themselves  understood 
by  a  foreigner  in  his  own  language  should  speak  with 
much  noise  and  vociferation,  opening  their  mouths 
wide.  Is  it  surprising  that  the  English  are,  in 
general,  the  worst  linguists  in  the  world,  seeing  that 
they  pursue  a  system  diametrically  opposite?  For 
example,  when  they  attempt  to  speak  Spanish — the 
most  sonorous  tongue  in  existence — they  scarcely 
open  their  lips,  and,  putting  their  hands  in  their 
pockets,  fumble  lazily,  instead  of  applying  them  to 
the  indispensable  oflice  of  gesticulation.  Well  may 
the  poor  Spaniards  exclaim.  These  English  talk  so 
crabbedly^  that  Satan  himself  would  not  be  able  to 
understand  them, 

Lisbon  is  a  huge  ruinous  city,  still  exhibiting,  in 
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almost  every  direction,  the  vestiges  of  that  terrific 
visitation  of  Grod,  the  earthquake,  which  shattered  it 
some  eighty  years  ago.  It  stands  on  seven  hills,  the 
loftiest  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  'castle  of  Saint 
George,  which  is  the  boldest  and  most  prominent 
object  to  the  eye,  whilst  surveying- the  city  from  the 
Tagus.  The  most  frequented  and  busy  parts  of  the 
city  are  those  comprised  within  the  valley  to  the 
north  of  this  elevation. 

Here  you  find  the  Plaza  of  the  Inquisition,  the 
principal  square  in  Lisbon,*  from  which  run  parallel, 
towards  the  river,  three  or  four  streets,  amongst  which 
are  those  of  the  gold  and  silver,  so  designated  from 
being  inhabited  by  smiths  cunning  in  the  working  d[ 
those  metab ;  they  are,  upon  the  whole,  very  magni- 
ficent. The  houses  are  huge,  and  as  high  as  castles. 
Immense  pillars  defend  the  causeway  at  intervals, 
producing,  however,  rather  a  cumbrous  effect  These 
streets  are  quite  levels  and  are  well  paved,  in  which 
respect  th^  differ  from  all  the  others  in  Lisbon.  The 
most  singular  street,  however,  of  all  is  that  of  the 
Alecrim,  or  Rosemary,  which  debouches  on  the 
Caesadri.  It  is  very  precipitous,  and  is  occupied  on 
either  side  by  the  palaces  of  the  principal  Portu- 
guese nobility,  massive  and  frowning,  but  grand  and 
picturesque  edifices,  with  here  and  there  a  hanging 
garden,  overlooking  the  street  at  a  great  height 

With    all    its    ruin    and    desolation,    Lisbon    is 

*  One  iA  the  peculiarities  of  Lisbon  is  the  number  and  variety 
of  the  names  borne  by  t^e.  same  street  or  square.  This  noble 
square,  nearly  600  feet  long  by  500  wide,  is,  as  may  be  supposed, 
no  longer  known  by  the  name  of  the  detested  Inc^uisition,  but 
is  officially  designated  Pra^a  do  Commercio;  it  is  invariably 
spoken  of  by  the  Portuguese  inhabitants  as  the  Terreiro  do 
Pa^,  and  by  the  English  as  Blackhorse  Square,  from  the  fine 
equestrian  statue  of  King  Jos^  I.,  erected  in  177$. 
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unquestionably  the  most  remarkable  city  in  the 
Peninsula,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  south  of  Europis.'  It 
is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  minute  details 
concerning  it ;  I  shall  content  myself  with  remarking 
that  it  is  quite  as  much  deserving  the  attention  of 
the  artist  as  even  Rome  itself.  True  it  is  that, 
though  it  abounds  with  churohes,  it  has  no  gigantic 
cathedral,  like  St  Peter's,  to  attract  the  eye  and  fill  It 
with  wonder,  yet  I  boldly  say  that  there  is  no 
monument  of  man's  labour  and  sldil,  pertaining  either 
to  ancient'  or  modem  Rome,  for  whatever  purpose 
des%ned,  which  can  rival  the  water-works  of  Lisbon  ; 
I  mean  the  stupendous  aqueduct  whose  principal 
arches  cross  the  valley  to  the  north-east  of  Lisbon, 
and  which  discharges  its  little  runnel  of  cool  and 
delicious  water  into  the  rocky  cistern  within  that 
beautiful  edifice  called  the  Mother  of  the  Waters, 
from  whence  all  Lisbon  is  supplied  with  the  crystal 
lymph,  though  the  source  is  seven  leagues  distant. 
Let  travellers  devote  one  entire  morning  to  inspecting 
the  Areas ^BXkA  the  Mai  das  agoas,  after  whidi  they 
may  repair  to  the  English  church  and  cemetery, 
P^re-la-Chaise  in  miniature,  where,  if  they  be  of 
England,  they  may  well  be  excused  if  they  kiss  the 
cold  tomb,  as  I  did,  of  the  author  of  '•Amelia^"  ♦  the 
most  singular  genius  which  their  island  ever  produced, 
whose  works  it  has  Jong  been  the  fasbkm  to  abuse 
in  public  and  to  read  in  secret  In  the  same 
cemetery  rest  the  mortal  remains  of  Doddridge, 
Itnother  English  author  of  a  different  stamp,  but 
justly  admired  and  esteemed.f  I  had  not  intended, 
on   disembarking,   to   remain    long   in    Lisbon,   nor 

•  Henry  Fielding,  bom  1707,  died  at  Lisbon,  1754. 

t  Dr.  Philip  Doddridge,  bom  1702,  died  at  Lisbon,  175 1. 
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indeed  in  Portugal;  my  destination  was  Spain, 
wbither  I  i^ortly  proposed  to  direct  my  steps,  it 
being  the  intention  of  the  Bible  Society  to  attempt 
to  commence  operations  in  that  country,  the  object 
of  which  should  be  the  distribution  of  the  word  of 
God,  for  Spain  had  hitherto  been  a  region  barred 
against  the  admission  of  the  Bible ;  not  so  Portugal, 
where,  since  the  revolution,  the  Bible  had  been 
permitted  both  to  be  introduced  and  circulated. 
Little,  however,  had  been  accomplished ;  therefore, 
finding  myself  in  the  country,  I  determined,  if 
possible,  to  effect  something  in*  the  way  of  distribu- 
tion, but  first  of  all  to  make  myself  acquainted  as 
to  how  far  the  people  were  disposed  to  receive  the 
Bible,  and  whether  the  state  of  education  in  general 
would  permit  them  to  turn  it  to  much  account  I 
had  plenty  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  at  my  disposal, 
but  could  the  people  read  them,  or  would  they? 
A  friend  of  the  Society  to  whom  I  was  recommended 
was  absent  from  Lisbon  at  the  period  of  my  arrival ; 
this  I  regretted,  as  he  could  have  afforded  me  several 
useful  hints.  In  order,  however,  that  no  time  might 
be  lost,  I  determined  not  to  wait  for  his  arrival,  but 
at  once  proceed  to  gather  the  best  information  I 
could  upon  those  points  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded.  I  determined  to  commence  my  researches 
at  some  slight  distance  from  Lisbon,  being  well  aware 
xA  the  erroneous  ideas  that  I  must  form  of  the 
F6rtuguese  in  general,  should  I  judge  of  their 
character  and  opinions  from  what  I  saw  and  beard 
in  a  city  so  much  subjected  to  foreign  intercourse. 
My  first  excursion  was  to  Cintra.*     If  there  be  any 

*  Cintra  is  ao  agglomeration  of  beauties,  natural  and  architec- 
tonU,  and  is  full  of  historic  and  antiquarian  interest.     The 
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place  in  the  world  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  an 
enchanted  region,  it  is  surely  Cintra ;  Tivoli  *  is  a 
beautiful  and  picturesque  place,  but  it  quickly  fades 
from  the  mind  of  those  who  have  seen  the  Portuguese 
Paradise.  When  speaking  of  Cintra,  it  must  not  for 
a  moment  be  supposed  that  nothing  more  is  meant 
than  the  little  town  or  city ;  by  Cintra  must  be 
understood  the  entire  region,  town,  palace,  gummas, 
forests,  crags,  Moorish  ruin,  which  suddenly  burst 
on  the  view  on  rounding  the  side  of  a  bleak,  savage, 
and  sterile-looking  mountain.  Nothing  is  more  sullen 
and  uninviting  than  the  south-western  aspect  of  the 
stony  wall  which,  on  the  side  of  Lisbon,  seems  to 
shield  Cintra  from  the  eye  of  the  world,  but  the 
other  side  is  a  mingled  scene  of  .fairy  beauty,  artificial 
elegance^  savage  grandeur,  domes,  turrets,  enormous 
trees,  flowers,  and  waterfalls,  such  as  is  met  with 
nowhere  else  beneath  the  sun.  Oh  I  there  are  strange 
and  wonderful  objects  at  Cintra,  and  strange  and 
wonderful  recollections  attached  to  them.  The  ruin 
on  that  lofty  peak,  and  which  covers  part  of  the  side 
of  that  precipitous  steep,  was  once  the  principal 
stronghold  of  the  Lusitanian  Moors,  and  thither,  long 
after  they  had  disappeared,  at  a  particular  moon  of 
every  year,  were  wont  to  repair  wild  sa$$tons  of 
Maugrabie,  to  pray  at  the  tomb  of  a  famous  Sidi, 
who  slumbers  amongst  the  rocks*  That  grey  palace 
witnessed  the  assemblage  of  the  last  Cortes  held  by 
the   bpy-king  Sebastian,!  ere   be  departed    on    his 

greater  part  of  the  buildings  are  Moorish;  but,  unlike  the 
Alhambra  in  Spain,  it  has  been  the  abode  of  Christian  kings 
ever  since  the  expulsion  of  the  Moslems  in  the  twelfth  century, 
and  the  palace  especially  is  U)-day  a  singular  and  most  beautifiil 
mixture  of  Moorish  and  Christian  architecture. 

•  Tivoli  (  Tibur)  is  eighteen  miles  north-east  of  Rome. 

t  Bom  1554,  succeeded  to  the  throne  1557,  killed  in  battle  in 
Africa  in  1578. 
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romantic  expedition  s^ainst  the  Moors,  who  so  well 
avenged  their  insulted  faith  and  countiy  at  Alcazar- 
quibir;  *  and  in  that  low  shady  quinta,  embowered 
amongst  those  tall  akornoques,  once  dwelt  John  de 
Castro,t  the  strange  old  viceroy  of  Goa,  who  pawned 
the  hairs  of  his  dead  son's  beard  to  raise  money  to 
repair  the  ruined  wall  of  a  fortress  threatened  by  the 
heathen  of  Ind ;  those  crumbling  stones  which  stand 
before  the  portal,  deeply  graven^  not  with  "runes," 
but  things  equally  dark,  Sanscrit  rhymes  from  the 
Vedas^  were  brought  by  him  from  Goa,  the  most 
brilliant  scene  of  his  glory,  before  Portugal  had  become 
a  base  kingdom  ;  and  down  that  dingle,  on  an  abrupt 
rocky  piomontory,  stand  the  ruined  hall3  of  the 
English  miUiotiaire^  who  there  nursed  the  wayward 
fancies  of  a  mind  as  wild,  rich,  and  variegated  as 
the  scenes  around.  Yes,  wonderful  are  the  objects 
which  meet  the  eye  at  Cintra*  and  wonderful  are 
the  recollections  attached  to  them. 

The  town  of  C  intra  contains  about  eight  hundred 
inhabitants.     The  mording  subsequent  to  my  arrival, 

•  Alcazar- Kebir  al-Araish,  near  Tangier  or  Larache,  in 
Morocco. 

t  Joao  or  John  de  Castro^  the  Castrc  forte  of  Camoens, 
second,  only  to  Vasco  da  Gama,  among  the  great  Portuguese 
discoverers  and  warriors  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  born  in 
1500,  appointed  governor-general  of  the  Portuguese  Indies  in 
1546,  and  died  in  1548.  After  a  deadly  battle  with  the  Moslems 
near  Goa,  in  which  his  son  Ferdinand  was  killed,  he  pledged 
the  hairs  of  the  moustache  and  beard  of  his  dead  son  to  provide 
funds,  not  to  defend,  but  to  re-fortify  the  city  of  Goa.  The. 
money  was  cheerfully  provided  on  this  slender  security,  and 
punctually  repaid  by  the  borrower. 

}  William  Beckford  of  Fonthill,  the  author  of  Vatluk.  His 
Quanta  de  Monlserrai^  with  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  gardens 
m  £uroi)e,  lies  about  three  miles  from  the  palace  at  Cintra,  and 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Francis  Cook,  Bart.,  better 
known  by  his  Portuguese  title  of  Visconde  de  Montserrat. 
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as  I  was  about  to  ascend  the  mountain  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  the  Moorish  ruins,  I  observed  a  person 
advancing  towards  me  whom  I  judged  by  his  dress 
to  be  an  ecclesiastic ;  he  was  in  fact  one  of  the  three 
priests  of  the  place.  I  instantly  accosted  him,  and 
had  no  reason  to  regret  doing  so;  I  found  him 
afi^ble  and  communicative. 

After  praising  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding 
scenery,  I  made  some  inquiry  as  to  the  state  of 
education  amongst  the  people  under  his  care.  He 
answered  that  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  they  were  in 
a  state  of  great  ignorance,  very  few  of  the  common 
people  being  able  either  to  read  or  write ;  that  with 
respect  to  schools,  there  was  but  one  in  the  place, 
where  four  or  five  children  were  taught  the  alphabet, 
but  that  even  this  was  at  present  dosed  He  informed 
me,  however,  that  there  was  a  school  at  Colhares, 
about  a  league  distant  Amongst  other  things,  he 
said  that  nothing  more  surprised  him  than  to  see 
Englishmen,  the  most  learned  and  intelligent  people 
in  the  world,  visiting  a  place  like  Cintra,  where  there 
was  no  literature,  science,  nor  anything  of  utility  {coisa 
que  prestd).  I  suspect  that  there  was  some  covert 
satire  in  the  last  speech  of  the  worthy  pdest ;  I  was, 
however,  Jesuit  enough  to  appear  to  receive  it  as  a 
high  compliment,  and,  taking  off  my  hat,  departed 
with  an  infinity  of  bows. 

That  same  day  I  visited  Colhares,  a  romantic  village 
on  the  side  of  the  mountain  of  Cintra,  to  the  norths 
west  Seeing  some  peasants  collected  round  a  smithy, 
I  inquired  about  the  school,  whereupon  one  of  the 
men  instantly  conducted  me  thither.  I  went  upstairs 
into  a  small  apartment,  where  I  found  the  master 
with  about  a  dozen  pupils  standing  in  a  row ;  I  saw 
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bat  one  stool  in  the  room,  and  to  that,  after  having 
embraced  me,  he  conducted  •  me  with  great  civility. 
After  some  discourse,  he  showed  me  the  books  which 
he  used  for  the  instruction  of  the  diildren  ;  they  were 
spelling*books,  much  of  the  same  kind  as  those  used 
in  the  village  schools  in  England.  Upon  my  asking 
him  whetiier  it  was  his  practice  to  place  the  Scriptures 
in  the  hands  of  the  children,  he  informed  me  that  long 
before  they  had  acquired  sufficient  intelligence,  to 
understand  them. they  were  removed  by  their  parents, 
in  order  that  they  might  assist  in  the  labours  of  the 
field,  and  that  the  parents  in  general  were  by  no 
means  solicitous  that  their  childr^i  should  learn  any- 
daing,  as  they  considered  the  time  occupied  in  learning 
as  so  much  squandered  away;  He  said  that,  though 
the  schools  were  nominally  supported  by  the  govern- 
ment, it  was  rarely  that  the  schoolmasters  could  obtain 
their  salaries,  on  whidi  account  many  had  of  late  re- 
signed their  employments.  He  told  me  that  he  had 
a  copy  cS  the  New  Testament  in  his  possession,  which 
I  desired  to  see;  but  on  examining  it  I  discovered 
that  it  was  only  the  Epistles  by  Pereira,*  with 
copious  notes.  I  asked  him  whether  he  considered 
that  there- was  harm  in  reading  the  Scriptures  without 
notes:  he  replied  that  there  was  certainly  no  harm 
in  it,  but  that  simple  pecqde,  without  the :  help  of 
notes,  could  derive  but  little  benefit  from  Scripture, 
as  the  greatest  part  would  be  unintelligible  to  them ; 

*  A  version  of  the  entire  Scriptures  from  the  Vulgate  was 
published  in  twenty-three  volumes  I2m0  at  Lisbon,  1781-83  by 
Dr.  Afitonio  Pereira  de  Figueiredo.  This  was  re-edited  and 
published  at  Lisbon,  1794-181^.  An  earlier  version  was  t)iat 
of  Almeida,  a  Portuguese  missionary  in  Ceylon,  who  became 
a  convert  to  Protestantism  at  the  close  of  the  seventeentli 
century.     (See  note  on  p.  98.) 
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whereupon  I  shook  hands  with  him,  and,  on  departing, 
said  that  there  was  no  part  of  Scripture  so  difficult 
to  understand  as  those  very  notes  which  were  intended 
to  elucidate  it,  and  that  it  would  never  have  been 
written  if  not  calculated  of  itself  to  illume  the  minds 
of  all  classes  of  mankind. 

In  a  day  or  two  I  made  an  excursion  to  Mafra, 
distant  about  three  leagues  from  Cintra.  The 
principal  part  of  the  way  lay  over  steep  hills,  some- 
what dangerous  for  horses;  however,  I  reached  the 
place  in  safety. 

Mafra  *  is  a  large  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
an  immense  building,  intended  to  serve  as  a  convent 
and  palace,  and  which  is  built  somewhat  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Escurial.  In  this  edifice  exists  the 
finest  libraiy  in  Portugal,  containing  books  on  all 
sciences  and  in  all  languages,  and  well  suited  to  the 
size  and  grandeur  of  the  edifice  which  contains  it 
There  were  no  monks,  however,  to  take  care  of  it,  as 
in  former  times ;  they  had  been  driven  forth,  some 
to  beg  their  bread,  some  to  serve  under  the  banners 
of  Don  Carlos,  in  Spain,  and  many,  as  I  was  informed, 
to  prowl  about  as  banditti.  I  found  the  place 
abandoned  to  two  or  three  menials,  and  exhibiting 
an  aspect  of  solitude  and  desolation  truly  appalling. 
Whilst  I  was  viewing  the  cloisters,  a  fine  intelligent* 
looking  lad  came  up  and  asked  (I  suppose  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  a  trifle)  whether  I  would  permit 
him  to  show  me  the  village  church,  which  he  in- 
formed me  was  well  worth  seeing;  I  said  no,  but 
added,  that  if  he  would  show  me  the  village  school 

*  If  Cintra  is  the  Alhambra  of  Portugal,  Mafra  is  the  Escurial. 
The  famous  convent  was,  moreover,  founded  by  John  V.  in  fulfil- 
ment of  a  vow.  The  building  was  commenced  m  1717,  and  the 
rhurch  consecrated  only  in  173a 
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I  should  feel  much  obliged  to  him.  He  looked  at 
me  with  astonishment,  and  assured  me  that  there  was 
nothing  to  be  seen  at  the  school,  which  did  not 
contain  more  than  half  a  dozen  boys,  and  that  he 
himself  was  one  of  the  number.  On  my  telling  him, 
however,  that  he  should  show  me  no  other  place,  he 
at  length  unwillingly  attended  me.  On  the  way  I 
learned  from  him  that  the  schoolmaster  was  one  of 
the  friars  who  had  lately  been  expelled  from  the 
convent,  that  he  was  a  very  learned  man,  and  spoke 
French  and  Greek.  We  passed  a  stone: cross,  and 
the  boy  bent  his  head  and  crossed  himself  with  much 
devotion.  I  mention  this  circumstance,  as  it  was  the 
first  instance  of  the  kind  whidi  I  had  observed 
amongst  the  Portt^ese  since  my  arrival.  When 
near  the  house  where  the  schoolmaster  resided,  he 
pointed  it  out  to  me,  and  then  hid  himself  behind 
a  wall,  where  he  awaited  my  return. 

On  stepping  over  the  threshold  I  was  confronted  by 
a  short,  stout  man,  between  sixty  and  seventy  years 
of  age,  dressed  in  a  blue  jerkin  and  grey  trousers, 
without  shirt  or  waistcoat  He  looked  at  me  sternly, 
and  inquired  in  the  French  language  what  was  my 
pleasure.  I  apologized  for  intruding  upcm  him,  and 
stated  that,  being  informed  he  occupied  the  situation 
of  schoolmaster,  I  had  come  to  pay  my  respects  to 
him  and  to  beg  permission  to  ask  a  few  questions 
respecting  the  seminary.  He  answered,  that  whoever 
told  me  he  was  a  schoolmaster  lied,  for  that  he  was 
a  firiar  of  the  convent,  and  nothing  else.  "  It  is  not, 
then,  true,"  said  I,  ''that  all  the  convents  have  been 
broken  up  and  the  monks  dismissed  ? "  "  Yes,  yes," 
said  he  with  a  sigh,  "  it  is  true ;  it  is  but  too  true." 
He   then   was  silent  for  a  minute,  and,  his  better 
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nature  overcoming  his  angry  feelings,  he  produced  a 
snuff-box  and  offered  it  to  me.  The  snuff-box  is  the 
olive-branch  of  the  Portuguese,  and  he  #ho  wishes  to 
be  on  good  terms  with  them  must  never  refuse  to  dip 
his  finger  and  thumb  into  it  when  offered.  I  took, 
therefore,  a  huge  •  pinch,  diough  I  dietest  the  dust, 
and  we  were  soon  on  the  best  possible  terma  He 
was  eager  to  obtain  news,  especially  from  Lisbon 
and  Spain.  I  tpld  him  that  the  officers  of  the  troops 
at  Lisbon  had,  the  day  before  I  left  that  place,  gone 
in  a  body. to  the  queen,  and  insisted  upon  her  either 
f^eiving  their  swords  or  dismissing  her  Ministers ; 
wiiereupon  he  rubbed  his  hands,  and  said  tiiat  he 
was  sure  matters  would  not  remain  tranquil  at  Lisbon. 
On  my  saying,  however,  Ihat  I  thought  the  affairs  of 
Don  Carlos  were  on  the  decline  (this  was  shortly 
after  the  death  of  Zumalacarr^[ui),*  he  frowned^ 
and  cried  that  it  could  not  possibly  be^  for  that  God 
was  too  just  to  suffer  it  I  felt  for  the  poor  man 
who  had  been  driven  out  of  his  home  in  the  noble 
convent  close  by,  and  from  a  state  of  affluence  and 
comfort  reduced  in  his  old  age  to  indigence  and 
misery,  for  his  present  dwelling  scarcely  seemed  to 
contain  an  article  of  furniture.  I  tried  twice  or  thrice 
to  induce  him  to  converse  about  the  school,  but  he 
either  avoided  the  subject  or  said  shortly  that  he 
knew  nothing  about  it  On  my  leaving  him,  the  boy 
came  from  his  hiding-place  and  rejoined  me ;  he 
said  that  he  had  hidden  himsdf  throu^^  fear  of  his 
master's  knowing  that  he  had  brought  me  to  him, 
for  that  he  was  unwilling  that  any  stranger  ^ould 
know  that  he  was  a  schoolmaster. 

I  asked  the  boy  whether  he  or  his  parents  were 
*  He  was  killed  in  June,  183$.    (See  Introduction.) 
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acquainted  with  the  Scripture,  aiid  ever  read  it ;  he 
did  not,  however,  seem  to  understand  me,  I  must 
here  observe  that  the  boy  waa  fifteen  years  of  age, 
that  he  was  in  mapy  respects  very  intelligent,  and 
had  some  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language ;  never- 
theless he  knew  not  the  Scripture  even  by  name,  and 
I  have  no  doubt,  from  what  I  subsequently  observed^ 
that  at  least  two-thirds  of  his  countrymen  are  on 
that  important  point  no  wis^r  than  himself.  At  the 
doors  of  village  inns,  at  the  hearths  of  the  rustics>  in 
the  fields  where  they  labour,  at  the  stone  fountains 
by  the  wayside  where  they  water  their  cattle,  I  have 
questioned  the  lower  class  of  the  children  of  Portugal 
about  the  Scripture,  the  Bible,  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  and  in  no  one  instance  have  they  known 
what  I  was  ^alluding  to,,  or  could  return  me  a  rational 
answer,  thoi^h  on  all  other  matters  their  replies  were 
sensible  enough  \  indeed,  nothing  surprised  me  more 
than  the  free  and  unembarrassed  manna-  in  which 
tbe  Portuguese  peasantry  sustain  a  conversation,  and 
the  purity  of  the  language  in  which  they  express 
their  thoughts^  and, yet  few  of  them  can  read  or  write ; 
whereas  the  peasantry  of  England,  whose  education  is 
in  general  n^uch  superior,  are  in  their  conversation 
course  and  dull  almo^  to  brutality,  and  absurdly  un- 
grammatical  in  their  language,  though  the  English 
toi^[iie  is  upon  the  whole  more  simple  in  its  structure 
than  the  Portuguese. 

On  my  return  to  Lisbon  I  found  our  friend ^ 

who  received  me  very  kindly.  The  next  ten  days 
were  exceedingly  rainy,  which  prevented, me  from 
making  any  excursions  into  the  country :  during  this 
time  I  saw  our  friend  frequently,  and  had  long 
conversations  witli  him   concerning  the  best  means 
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of  distributing  the  Gospel.  He  thought  we  could 
do  no  better  for  the  present  than  put  part  of  our 
stock  into  the  hands  of  the  booksellers  of  Lisboil,  and 
at  the  same  time  employ  colporteurs  to  hawk  the 
books  about  the  streets,  receiving  a  certain  profit  on 
every  copy  they  sold.  This  plan  was  agreed  upon, 
and  forthwith  put  in  practice,  and  with  some  success. 
I  had  thoughts  of  sending  colporteurs  Into  the  neigh- 
bouring villages,  but  to  this  our  friend  objected.  He 
thought  the  attempt  dangerous,  as  it  was  very  pos- 
sible that  the  rural  priesthood,  who  still  possessed 
much  influence  in  their  own  districts,  and  who  were 
for  the  most  part  decided  enemies  to  the  spread  of 
the  Grospel,  might  cause  the  men  employed  to  be 
assassinated  or  ill-treated. 

I  determined,  however,  ere  leaving  Portugal,  to 
establish  dep6ts  of  Bibles  in  one  or  two  of  the 
provincial  towns.  I  wished  to  visit '  the  Alemtejo, 
which  I  had  heard  was  a  very  benighted  region.  The 
Alemtejo*  means  the  province  bej^nd  the  Tagus. 
This  province  is  not  beautiful  and  picturesque,  like 
most  other  parts  of  Portugal;  there  are  few  hills 
and  mountains.  The  greater  part  consists  of  heaths 
broken  by  knolls,  and  gloomy  dingles,  and  forests  of 
stunted  pine;  these  places  are  infested  with  banditti. 
The  principal  city  is  Evora,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
in  Portugal,  and  formerly  the  seat  of  a  branch  of  the 
Inquisition  yet  more  cruel  and  baneful  than  the 
terrible  one  of  Lisbon.  Evora  lies  about  sixty 
miles  from  Lisbon,  and  to  Evora  I  determined  on 
going  with  twenty  Testaments  and  two  Bibles.  How 
I  fared  there  will  presently  be  seen. 

•  AUm^  "beyond ; "  Tejo^  the  river  Tagus. 
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CHAPTER   11. 

Boatmen  of  the  Tagus — Dangers  of  the  Stream — Aldea 
Gallega — The  Hostelry — Robbers-^abocha  —-Adventure 
of  a  Muleteer — Estalagem  de  Ladr5es — Don  Geronimo— 
Vendas  Novas — Royal  Residence—Swine  of  the  Alemtejo 
— Monte  Moro  —  Swayne  Vonved — Singular  Goatherd — 
Children  of  the  Fields— Infidels  and  Sadducees. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  6th  of  December  I  set  out 
for  Evora,  accompanied  by  my  servant  I  had  been 
informed  that  the  tide  would  serve  for  the  regular 
passage-boats,  or  felouks,  as  they  are  called,  at  about 
four  o'clock ; .  but  on  reaching  the  side  of  the  Tagus 
opposite  to  Aldea  Gallega,  between  which  place  and 
Lisbon  the  boats  ply,  I  found  that  the  tide  would 
not  permit  them  to  start  before  eight  o'clock.  Had 
I  waited  for  them  I  should  have  probably  landed 
at  Aldea  Gallega  about  midnight,  and  I  felt  little 
inclination  to  make  my  entrie  in  the  Alemtejo  at 
that  hour ;  therefore,  as  I  saw  small  boats  which  can 
push  off  at  any  time  lying  near  in  abundance,  I  deter* 
mined  upon  hiring  one  of  them  for  the  passage, 
though  the  expense  would  be  thus  considerably 
increased.  I  soon  agreed  with  a  wild-looking  lad, 
who  told  me  that  he  was  in  part  owner  of  one  of 
the  boats,  to  take  me  over.     I  was  not  aware  of  the 
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danger  in  crossing  the  Tagus  at  its  broadest  part, 
which  is  opposite  Aldea  Gallia,  at  any  time,  but 
especially  at  close  of  day  in  the  winter  season,  or  I 
should  certainly  not  have  ventured.  The  lad  and 
his  comrade,  a  miserable-looking  object,  whose  only 
clothing,  notwithstanding  the  season,  was  a  tattered 
jerkin  and  trousers,  rowed  until  we  had  advanced 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  land ;  they  then  set  up  a 
large  sail,  and  the  lad,  who  seemed  to  direct  every- 
thing, and  to  be  the  principal,  took  the  helm  and 
steered.  The  evening  was  now  setting  in ;  the  sun 
was  not  far  from  its  bourne  in  the  horizon ;  the  air 
was  veiy  cold,  the  wind  was  rising,  and  the  waves  of 
the  noble  Tagus  b^an  to  be  crested  with  foam.  I 
told  the  boy  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  the 
boat  to  carry  so .  much  sail  without  upsetting,  upon 
which  he  laughed,  and  began  to  gabble  in  a  most 
incoherent  manner.  He  had  the  most  harsh  and  rapid 
articulation  that  has  ever  come  under  my  observation 
in  any  human  being ;  it  was  the  scream  of  the  hyena 
blended  with  the  bark  of  the  terrier,  though  it  was 
by  no  means  an  index  of  his  disposition,  which  I  soon 
found  to  be  light,  merry,  and  anything  but  malevolent ; 
for  when  I,  in  order  to  show  him  that  I  cared  little 
about  him,  began  to  hum  '*  Eu  que  sou  contraban- 
dista^'  *  he  laughed  heartily,  and  said,  clapping  me 
on  the  shoulder,  that  he  would  not  drown  us  if  he 
could  help  it.  The  other  poor  fellow  seemed  by 
no  means  averse  to  go  to  the  bottom :  he  sat  at  the 
fore  part  of  the  boat,  looking  the  image  of  famine, 
and  only  smiled  when  the  waters  broke  over  the 
weather  side  and  soaked  his  scanty  habiliments.    In 

*  'M,  who  am  a  smuggler.*'    The  Spanish  version,  "  Yo  que 
soyJI*  etc.,  is  more  familiar,  and  more  harmonious. 
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a  little  time  I  had  lAade  up  my  mind  that  our  last 
hour  was  come ;  the  wind  was  getting  higher/  the 
short  dangerous  waves  were  more  foamy,  the  boat 
was  frequently  on  its  .beam,  and  the  water  came 
over  the  lee  side  in  torrents.  But  stiU  the  wild 
lad  at  the  helm  held  on,  laughing  and. chattering,  and 
occasionally  yelling  out  part  of  the  Miguelite  air, 
** Quando  d  Rey  ckegmi" *  the  singing  of  which  in 
Lisbon  is  imprisonment. 

The  stream  was  against  us,  but  the  wind  was. in  our 
favour,  and  we  sprang  along  at  a  wonderful  rate,  and 
I  saw  that  our  only  chance  of  escape  was  in  speedily 
passing  the  farther  bank  of  the  Tagus,  where  the  bight 
or  bay  at  the  extremity  of  which  stands  Aldea  Gallega 
commences,  ibr  we  should  not  then  have  to  battle  with 
the  waves  of  the  stream,  whidi  the  adverse  wind 
lashed  into  fury.  It  was  the  will  of  the  Almighty  to 
permit  us  speedily  to  gain  this  shelter,  but  not  before 
the  boat  was  nearly  filled- with  water,  and  we  were  aU 
wet  to  the  skin.  At  about  seven  o'ckx:k  in  the 
evening  we  readied  Aldea  Gallega,  shivering  with 
cold  and  in  a  most  deplomble  plight 

Aldea  Gallega,  or  the  Galician  Village  (for  the  two 
word3  are  Spatlish,  and  have  that  signification),  is  a 
place  containing,  I  should  think,  about  four  thousand 
inhabitants.  It  was  pitchy  dark  when  we  landed,  but 
rockets  soon  began  to  fly  about  in  all  directions, 
illuming  the  air  far  and  wide.  As  we  passed  along 
the  dirty  uopaved  street  which  leads  to  the  largo, 
or  square,  in  which  the  inn  is  situated,  a  horrible 
uproar  of  drums  and  voices  assailed  our  eans.  On 
inquiring  .the  cause  of  all  this  bustle,  I  was  informed 
that  it  was  the  eve  of  the  Conception  of  the  Virgin. 
♦  *  When  the  king  arrived." 
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As  it  was  not  the  custom  of  the  people  at  the  inn  to 
furnish  provisions  for  the  guests,  I  wandered  about  in 
search  of  food  ;  and  at  last,  seeing  some  soldiers  eating 
and  drinking  in  a  species  of  wine-house,  I  went  in  and 
asked  die  people  to  let  me  have  some  supper,  and  in 
a  short  time  they  furnished  me  with  a  tolerable  meal, 
for  which,  however,  they  chained  three  crowna 

Having  engaged  with  a  person  for  mules  to  carry 
us  to  Evora,  which  were  to  be  ready  at  five  next 
morning,  I  soon  retired  to  bed,  my  servant  sleeping 
in  the  same  apartment,  which  was  the  only  one  in 
the  house  vacant.  I  closed  not  my  eyes  during  the 
whole  night  Beneath  us  was  a  stable,  in  which  some 
altnocreves,  or  carriers,  slept  with  their  mules ;  at  our 
back,  in  the  yard,  was  a  pigsty.  How  could  I  sleep  ? 
The  hogs  grunted,  the  mules  screamed,  and  the  almo*' 
creves  snored  most  horribly.  I  heard  the  village  clock 
strike  the  hours  until  midnight,  and  from  midnight  till 
four  in  the  morning,  when  I  sprang  up  and  began  to 
dress,  and  despatched  my  servant  to  hasten  the  man 
with  the  mules,  for  I  was  heartily  tired  of  the  place 
and  wanted  to  leave  it  An  old  man,  bony  and  hale, 
accompanied  by  a  bare-footed  lad,  brought  the  beasts, 
which  were  tolerably  good.  He  was  the  proprietor  of 
them,  and  intended,  with  the  lad,  who  was  his  nephew, 
to  accompany  us  to  Evora. 

When  we  started  the  moon  was  shining  brightly, 
and  the  morning  was  piercingly  cold.  We  soon  entered 
on  a  sandy  hollow  way,  emerging  from  which  we 
passed  by  a  strange-looking  and  large  edifice,  standing 
on  a  high  bleak  sandhill  on  our  left  We  were  speedily 
overtaken  by  five  or  six  men  on  horseback,  riding  at 
a  rapid  pace,  each  with  a  long  gun  slung  at  his  saddle, 
the  muzzle  depending  about  two  feet  below  the  horse's 
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belly.  I  inquired  of  the  old  man  what  was  the  reason 
of  this  warlike  array.  He  answered,  that  the  roads 
were  very  bad  (meaning  that  they  abounded  with 
robbers),  and  that  they  went  armed  in  this  manner 
for  their  defence ;  they  soon  turned  off  to  the  right 
towards  Palmella. 

We  reached  a  sandy  plain  studded  with  stunted 
pine ;  the  road  was  little  more  than  a  footpath,  and 
as  we  proceeded  the  trees  thickened  and  became  a 
wood,  which  extended  for  two  leagues,  with  clear 
spaces  at  intervals,  in  which  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep 
were  feeding ;  the  bells  attached  to  their  necks  were 
ringing  lowly  and  monotonously.  The  sun  was  just 
banning  to  show  itself;  but  the  morning  was  misty 
and  dreary,  which,  together  with  the  aspect  of  desola* 
tion  which  the  country  exhibited,  had  an  unfavourable 
effect  on  my  spirits.  I  got  down  and  walked,  entering 
into  conversation  with  the  old  man.  He  seemed  to 
have  but  one  theme,  "the  robbers,"  and  the  atrocities 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  practising  in  the  very  spots 
we  were  passing.  The  tales  he  told  were  truly  horrible, 
and  to  avoid  them  I  mounted  s^ain,  and  rode  on  con- 
siderably in  front. 

In  about  an  hour  and  a  half  we  emerged  from  the 
forest,  and  entered  upon  a  savage,  wild,  broken  ground, 
covered  with  mato^  or  brushwood.  The  mules  stopped 
to  drink  at  a  shallow  pool,  and  on  looking  to  the  right 
I  saw  a  ruined  wall.  This,  the  guide  informed  me, 
was  the  remains  of  Vendas  Velhas,  or  the  Old  Inn, 
formerly  the  haunt  of  the  celebrated  robber  Sabocha. 
This  Sabocha,  it  seems,  had,  some  sixteen  years  ago, 
a  band  of  about  forty  ruffians  at  his  command,  who 
infested  these  wilds,  and  supported  themselves  by 
plunder.     For  a  considerable  time  Sabocha  pursued 
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his  atrocious  trade  unsuspected,  and  many  an  unfortu* 
nate  traveller' was  murdered  in  the  dead  of  night  at 
the  solitary  inn  by  the  woodside  which  he  kept ; 
indeed,  a  more  fit  situation  for  plunder  and  murder 
I  never  saw.  The  gang  were  in  the  habit  of  watering 
their  horses  at  the  pool,  and  perhaps  of  washing  therein 
their  hands  stained  widi  the  blood  of  their  victims. 
The  lieutenant  of  the  troop  was  the  brother  of  Sabocha, 
a  fellow  of  great  strength  and  ferocity,  particularly 
famous  for  the  skill  he  possessed  in  darting  a  long 
knife,  with  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  transfixing 
his  opponents.  Sabocfaa's  connexion  with  the  gang 
at  length  became  known,  and  he  fled,  with  the  greater 
part  of  his  associates,  across  the  Tagus  to  the  northern 
provinces.  .  Himself  and  his  brothers  eventually  lost 
their  lives  on  the  road  to  Coimbra,  in  an  engagement 
with  the  military.  His  house  was  razed  by  order  of 
the  government. 

The  ruins  are  still  frequently  visited  by  banditti; 
who  eat  and  drink  amidst  them,  and  look  out  for 
prey;  alb  the  place  commands  a. view  of  the  road. 
The  old.  man  assured  me,  that  about  two  months 
previous,  on  returning  to  Aldea  Gallega  with  bis  mules 
fnDm  i  accompanying  some  travellers,  .he  had  been 
knocked* dowil,  stripped  naked,  and  all  his  money 
taken  from  him,  by  a  fellow  who  he  believed  came 
from  this  murderers'  nest  He  said  that  he  was  an 
exceedingly  powerful  young  man,  with  immense 
moustaches  and  whiskers,  and  was  armed  with  an 
espingardOf  or  musket.  About  ten  days  subsequently 
he  saw  the  robber  at  Vendas  Novas,  where  we  should 
pass  the  night  The  fellow  on  recognising  him  took 
him  aside,  and,  with  horrid  imprecations,  threatened 
that  he  should  never  be  permitted  to  return  hom^ 
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If  he  attempted  to  discover  him ;  he  therefore  held 
his  peace,  as  there  was  little  to  be  gained  and  every* 
thing  to  be  risked  in  apprehending  him,  as  he  would 
have  been  speedily  set  at  liberty  for  want  of  evidence 
to  criminate  him,  and  then  he  would  not  have  failed 
to  have  had  his  revenge,  or  would  have  been  anticipated 
therein  by  his  comrades. 

I  dismounted  and  went  up  to  the  placie,  and  saw 
the  vestiges  of  a  fire  and  a  broken  bottle.  The  sons 
of  plunder  had  been  there  very  lately.  I  left  a  New 
Testament  and  some  tracts  amongst  the  ruins,  and 
hastened  away. 

The  sun  had  dispelled  the  mists  and  was  beaming 
very  hot  We  rode  on  for  about  an  hour,  when  I 
heard  the  neighing  of  a  horse  in  our  rear,  and  our 
guide  said  there  was  a  party  of  horsemen  behind  ; 
our  mules  were  good,  and  they  did  not  overtake  us 
for  at  least  twenty  minutes.  The  headmost  rider  was 
a  gentleman  in  a  fashionable  travelling  dress  ;  a  little 
way  behind  were'  an  officer,  two  soldiers,  and  a  boy 
in  livery.  I  heard  the  p^ncipal  horseman,  on  overtaking 
my  servant,  inquiring  who  I  was,  and  whether  French 
or  English.  He  was  told  I  was  an  English  gentleman, 
travelling.  He  then  asked  whether  I  understood 
Portuguese;  the  man  said  I  Understood  it,  but  he 
believed  that  I  spoke  French  and  Italian  better.  The 
gentleman  then  spurred  on  his  horse,  and  accosted  me, 
not  in  Portuguese,  nor  in  French  or  Italian,  but  in 
the  purest  English  that  I  ever  heard  spoken  by  a 
fordgner ;  it  had,  indeed,  nothing  of  foreign  accent 
or  pronunciation  in  it ;  and  had  I  not  known,  by  the 
countenance  of  the  speriker,  that  he  was  no  Englishman 
(for  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  countenance,  as 
everybody  knows,  which,  though  it  cannot  be  described, 
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is  sure  to  betray  the  Englishman),  I  should  have 
concluded  that  I  was  in  company  with  a  country- 
man. We  continued  discoursing  until  we  arrived  at 
Pegdes. 

Pegoes  consists  of  about  two  or  three  houses  and 
an  inn  ;  there  is  likewise  a  species  of  barrack,  where 
half  a  dozen  soldiers  are  stationed.  In  the  whole  of 
Portugal  there  is  no  place  of  worse  reputation,  and 
the  inn  is  nicknamed  Estalagem  de  Ladroes,  or  the 
hostelry  of  thieves ;  for  it  is  there  that  the  banditti 
of  the  wilderness,  which  extends  around  it  on  every 
side  for  leagues,  are  in  the  habit  of  coming  and  spend- 
ing the  money,  the  fruits  of  their  criminal  daring ; 
there  they  dance  and  sing,  eat  fricasseed  rabbits  and 
olives,  and  drink  the  muddy  but  strong  wine  of  the 
Alemtejo.  An  enormous  fire,  fed  by  the  trunk  of  a 
cork-tree,  was  blazing  in  a  niche  on  the  left  hand  on 
entering  the  spacious  kitchen.  Close  by  it,  seething, 
were  several  large  jars,  which  emitted  no  disagree- 
able odour,  and  reminded  me  that  I  had  not  broken 
my  fast,  although  it  was  now  nearly  one  o'clock,  and 
I  had  ridden  five  leagues.  Several  wild-looking  men, 
who,  if  they  were  not  banditti,  might  easily  be  mis- 
taken for  such,  were  seated  on  logs  about  the  fire. 
I  asked  them  some  unimportant  questions,  to  which 
they  replied  with  readiness  and  civility,  and  one  of 
them,  who  said  he  could  read,  accepted  a  tract  which 
I  offered  him. 

My  new  friend,  who  had  been  bespeaking  dinner, 
or  rather  breakfast,  now,  with  great  civility,  invited 
me  to  partake  of  it,  and  at  the  same  time  introduced 
me  to  the  officer  who  accompanied  him,  and  who 
was  his  brother,  and  also  spoke  English,  though  not 
so  well  as  himself.     I  found  I  had  become  acquainteri 
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with  Don  *  Geronimo  Joz6  d'Azveto,  secretary  to  the 
government  at  Evora;  his  brother  belonged  to  a 
regiment  of  hussars,  whose  head-quarters  were  at 
Evora,  but  which  had  outlying  parties  along  the 
road, — for  example,  the  place  where  we  were  stopping. 
Rabbits  at  Pegoesf  seem  to  be  a  standard  article 
of  food,  being  produced  in  abundance  on  the  moors 
around.  We  had  one  fried,  the 
gravy  of  which  was  delicious,  and 
afterwards  a  roasted  one,  which 
was  brought  up  on  a  dish  entire ; 
the  hostess,  having  first  washed 
her  hands,  proceeded  to  tear  the 
animal  to  pieces,  which  having 
accomplished,  she  poured  over  the 
fragments  a  sweet  sauce.  I  ate 
heartily  of  both  dishes,  particularly 
of  the  last ;  owing,  perhaps,  to 
the  novel  and  curious  manner  in 
which  it  was  served  up.     Excellent 

figs,  from  the  AlgarveS,  and  apples,    Roman  mmtary  monument 

concluded  our  repast,  which  we  ate  t^"^^^^""-  "  * 
in  a  little  side  room  with  a  mud 
floor,  which  sent  such  a  piercing  chill  into  my  system, 
as  prevented  me  from  deriving  that  pleasure  from 
my  fare  and  my  agreeable  companions  that  I  should 
have  otherwise  experienced. 
Don   Geronimo  had   been   educated   in   England, 

•  So  spelt  by  Borrow,  but  the  correct  Portuguese  form  is  Dom. 

t  Raboits  were  so  numerous  in  the  south  of  the  Peninsula 
in  Carthaginian  and  Roman  times,  that  they  are  even  said  to 
have  given  their  name  {Phoen,  ''Pahan")  to  Hispania.  Strabo 
certainly  speaks  of  their  number,  and  of  the  mode  of  destroying 
them  with  ferrets,  and  the  rabbit  is  one  of  the  commonest  of 
the  early  devices  of  Spain  (see  Burke*s  History  0/ Spain,  chap.  ii.). 
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in  which  country  he  passed  his  boyhood,  which  in 
a  certain  degree  accounted  for  his  proficiency  in  the 
English  language,  the  idiom  and  pronunciation  of 
which  can  only  be  acquired  by  residing  in  the  country 
at  that  period  of  one's  life.  He  had  also  fled  thither 
shortly  after  the  usurpation  of  the  throne  of  Portugal 
by  Don  Miguel,  and  from  thence  had  departed  to  the 
Brazils,  where  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  service 
of  Don  Pedro,  and  had  followed  him  in  the  expedi- 
tion which  terminated  in  the  downfall  of  the  usurper, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  constitutional  govern- 
ment in  Portugal  Our  conversation  rolled  chiefly  on 
literary  and  political  subjects,  and  my  acquaintance 
with  the  writings  of  the  most  celebrated  authors  of 
Portugal  was  hailed  with  surprise  and  delight;  for 
nothing  is  more  gratifying  to  a  Portuguese  than  to 
observe  a  foreigner  taking  an  interest  in  the  literature 
of  his  nation,  of  which,  in  many  respects,  he  is  justly 
proud. 

At  about  two  o'clock  we  were  once  more  in  the 
saddle,  and  pursued  our  way  in  company,  through 
a  country  exactly  resembling  that  which  we  had 
previously  been  traversing,  rugged  and  broken,  with 
here  and  there  a  clump  of  pines.  The  afternoon  was 
exceedingly  fine,  and  the  bright  rays  of  the  sun 
relieved  the  desolation  of  the  scene.  Having  advanced 
about  two  leagues,  we  caught  sight  of  a  large  edifice 
towering  majestically  in  the  distance,  which  I  learnt 
was  a  royal  palace  standing  at  the  farther  extremity 
of  Vendas  Novas,  the  village  in  which  we  were 
to  pass  the  night ;  it  M^as  considerably  more  than  a 
league  from  us,  yet,  seen  through  the  clear  transparent 
atmosphere  of  Portugal,  it  appeared  much  nearer. 

Before  reaching    it   we   passed   by   a  stone  cross. 
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OD  the  pedestal  of  which  was  an  inscription  com* 
memorating  a  horrible  murder  of  a  native  of  Lisbon, 
which  had  occurred  on  that  spot ;  it  looked  ancient, 
and  was  covered  with  moss,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  inscription  was  illegible— *at  least  it  was  to  me, 
who  could  not  bestow  much  time  on  its  deciphering. 
Having  arrived  at  Vendas  Novas,  and  bespoken  supper, 
my  new  friend  and  myself  strolled  forth  to  Wew  the 
palace.  It  was  built  by  the  late  king  of  Portugal,  and 
presents  little  that  is  remarkable  in  its  exterior ;  it  is 
a  long  edifice  with  wings»  and  is  only  two  stories  high, 
though  it  can  be  seen  afar  off,  from  being  situated 
on  elevated  ground ;  it  has  fifteen  windows  in  the 
upper,  and  twelve  in  the  lower  story,  with  a  paltry- 
looking  door,  something  like  that  of  a  bam,  to 
which  you  ascend  by  one  single  step.  The  interior 
corresponds  with  the  exterior,  offering  nothing  which 
can  gratify  curiosity,  if  we  except  the  kitchens,  which 
are  indeed  magnificent,  and  so  large  that  food 
enough  naight  be  cooked  in  them,  at  one  time,  to 
serve  as  a  repast  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Alemtejo.      . 

I  passed  the  night  with  great  comfort. in  a  clean 
bed,  remote  from  all  thpse  poises  so. rife. in  a. Ebr- 
tuguese  inn,  and  the  next  morning  at  six  we  again 
set  out  on  our  journey,  ^hicb  we  .hoped  to  termaiate 
before  sunset,  as  E;yofa.  i^.  but  ten  leagues  .from 
Vendas  Novas.  The  preceding  morning  had  been 
cold,  but  the  present  one  was  far  colder — so  much 
so,  that  just  before  sunrise  I  could  no  longer  support 
it  on  horsebackf  and  therefore,  dismounting,  ran  and 
walked  until  we  reached  a  few  houses  at  the  termina- 
tion of  these  desolate  moors.  It  was  in  one  of  these 
houses  that    the   commissionem  of  Don   Pedro   and 
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Miguel  met,*  and  it  was  there  agreed  that  the  latter 
should  resign  the  crown  in  favour  of  Dona  Maria, 
for  Evora  was  the  last  stronghold  of  the  usurper, 
and  the  moors  of  the  Alemtejo  the  last  area  of  the 
combats  which  so  long  agitated  unhappy  Portugal. 
I  therefore  gazed  on  the  miserable  huts  with  con- 
siderable interest,  and  did  not  fail  to  scatter  in  the 
neighbourhood  several  of  the  precious  little  tracts 
with  which,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  Testa- 
ments, my  carpet-bag  was  provided. 

The  country  began  to  improve ;  the  savage  heaths 
were  left  behind,  and  we  saw  hills  and  dales,  cork- 
trees, and  azinheiras,  on  the  last  of  which  trees 
grows  that  kind  of  sweet  acorn  called  bolotas,  which 
is  pleasant  as  a  chestnut,  and  which  supplies  in  winter 
the  principal  food  on  which  the  numerous  swine  of 
the  Alemtejo  subsist.  Gallant  swine  they  are,  with 
short  legs  and  portly  bodies  of  a  black  or  dark  red 
colour;  and  for  the  excellence  of  their  flesh  I  can 
vouch,  having  frequently  luxuriated  upon  it  in  the 
course  of  my  wanderings  in  this  province ;  the  lontbo, 
or  loin,  when  broiled  on  the  live  embers,  is  delicious, 
especially  when  eaten  with  olives. 

We  were  now  in  sight  of  Monte  Moro,  which,  as 
the  name  denotes,  was  once  a  fortress  of  the  Moors. 
It  is  a  high  steep  hill,  on  the  summit  and  sides  of 
which  are  ruined  walls  and  towers.  At  its  western 
side  is  a  deep  ravine  or  valley,  through  which  a  small 
stream  rushes,  traversed  by  a  stone  bridge ;  farther 
down  there  is  a  ford,  over  which  we  passed  and 
ascended  to  the  town,  which,  commencing  near  the 
northern  base,  passes  over  the  lower  ridge  towards  the 
north-east.    The  town  is  exceedingly  picturesque,  and 

*  Muy  26,  1834. 
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many  of  the  houses  are  very  ancient,  and  built  in  the 
Moorish  fashion.  I  wished  much  to  examine  the  relics 
of  Moorish  sway  on  the  upper  part  of  the  mountain, 
but  time  pressed,  and  the  short  period  of  our  stay  at 
this  place  did  not  permit  me  to  gratify  my  inclination. 
Monte  Moro  is  the  head  of  a  range  of  hills  which 
cross  this  part  of  the  Alemtejo,  and  from  hence  they 
fork  east  and  south-east,  towards  the  former  of  which 
directions  lies  the  direct  road  to  Elvas,  Badajoz,  and 
Madrid ;  and  towards  the  latter  that  to  Evora.  A 
beautiful  mountain,  covered  to  the  top  with  cork- 
trees, is  the  third  of  the  chain  which  skirts  the  way 
in  the  direction  of  Elvas.  It  is  called  Monte  Almo ; 
a  brook  brawls  at  its  base,  and  as  I  passed  it  the 
sun  was  shining  gloriously  on  the  green  heritage,  on 
which  flocks  of  goats  were  feeding,  with  their  bells 
ringing  merrily,  so  that  the  tout  ensemble  resembled 
a  fairy  scene ;  and  that  nothing  might  be  wanted  to 
complete  the  picture,  I  here  met  a  man,  a  goatherd, 
beneath  an  cmnheira,  whose  appearance  recalled  to 
my  mind  the  Brute  Carle,  mentioned  in  the  Danish 
ballad  of  Swayne  Vonved :  * — 

^  A  wild  swine  on  his  shoulders  he  kept, 
And  upon  his  bosom  a  black  bear  slept ; 
And  about  his  fingers,  with  hair  overhung, 
The  squirrel  sported,  and  weasel  clung." 

*  The  ballad  of  Svend  Vonved,  translated  from  the  original 
Danish,  was  included  by  Borrow  in  his  collection  of  Romantic 
Ballads^  a  thin  demy  8vo  volume  of  187  pages — now  veryrare-^ 
published  by  John  Taylor  in  1826.  The  lines  there  read  as 
follows : — 

^  A  wild  swine  sat  on  his  shoulders  broad, 
Upon  his  bosom  a  black  bear  snor'd." 

The  original  ballad  may  be  found  in  the  Kjampe  Viser,  and 
was  translated  into  German  by  Grimm,  who  expressed  the 
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Upon  the  shoulder  of  the  goatherd  was  a  beast, 
which  he  told  me  was  a  lontra,  or  otter,  which  he  had 
lately  caught  in  the  neighbouring  brook  ;  it  had  a 
string  round  its  neck,  which  was  attached  to  his  arm. 
At  his  left  side  was  a  bag,  from  the  top  of  which 
peered  the  heads  of  two  or  three  singular-looking 
animals ;  and  at  his  right  was  squatted  the  sullen  cub 
of  a  wolf,  which  he  was  endeavouring  to  tame.  His 
whole  appeartoce  was  to  the  last  degree  savage  and 
wild.  After  a  little  conversation,  such  as  those  who 
meet  on  the  road  frequently  hold,  I  asked  him  if  he 
could  read,  but  he  made  me  no  answer.  I  then 
inquired  if  he  knew  anything  of  God  or  Jesus  Christ ; 
he  looked  me  fixedly  in  the  face  for  a  moment,  and 
then  turned  his  countenance  towards  the  sun,  which 
was  beginning  to  sink  in  the  west,  nodded  to  it,  and 
then  again  looked  fixedly  upon  me.  I  believe  that 
I  •  understood  the  mute  reply,  which  probably  wa^ 
that  it  was  God  who  made  that  glorious  light  which 
illumes  and  gladdens  all  creation ;  and,  gratified  with 
that  belief,  I  left  him  and  hastened  after  my  com- 
panions, who  were  by  this  time  a  considerable  way 
in  advance. 

I  have  always  found  in  the  disposition  of  the 
children  of  the  fields  a  more  determined  tendency 
to  religion  and  piety  than  amongst  the  inhabitants  of 
towns  and  cities,  and  the  reason  is  obvious  —  they 
are  less  acquainted  with  the  works  of  man's  hands 
than  with  those  of  God  ;  their  occupations^  too,  which 
are  simple,  and  requiring  less  of  ingenuity  and  skill 

greatest  admiration  for  the  poem.  Swnd  in  Danish  means 
"  swain  *'  or  **  youth,"  and  it  is  characteristic  of  Borrow's  mystifi- 
cation of  proper  names  that  he  should,  by  a  quasi-transfation 
and  aVchaic  spelling,  give  the  title  of  the  Danish  ballad  the 
appearance  of  an  actual  English  surname. 
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than  those  which  engage  the  attention  of  the  other 
portion  of  their  fellow-creatures,  are  less  favourable  to 
the  engendering  of  self-conceit  and  self-sufficiency,  so 
utterly  at  variance  with  that  lowliness  of  spirit  which 
constitutes  the  best  foundation  of  piety.  The  sneerers 
and  scoffers  at  religion  do  not  spring  from  amongst 
the  simple  children  of  nature,  but  are  the  excrescences 
of  over-wrought  refinement ;  and  though  their  baneful 
influence  has  indeed  penetrated  to  the  country  and 
corrupted  man  there,  the  source  and  fountain-head 
was  amongst  crowded  houses,  where  nature  is  scarcely 
known.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  look  for  perfec- 
tion amongst  the  rural  population  of  any  country — 
perfection  is  not  to  be  found  amongst  the  children 
of  the  fall,  wherever  their  abodes  may  happen  to  be ; 
but,  until  the  heart  discredits  the  existence  of  a  God, 
there  is  still  hope  for  the  soul  of  the  possessor,  how- 
ever stained  with  crime  he  may  be,  for  even  Simon 
the  magician  was  converted.  But  when  the  heart  is 
once  steeled  with  infidelity,  infidelity  confirmed  by 
carnal  wisdom,  an  exuberance  of  the  grace  of  God  is 
required  to  melt  it,  which  is  seldom  manifested ;  for 
we  read  in  the  blessed  book  that  the  Pharisee  and  the 
wizard  became  receptacles  of  grace,  but  where  is 
there  mention  made  of  the  conversion  of  the  sneering 
Sadducee,  and  is  the  modem  infidel  aught  but  a 
Sadducee  of  later  date  ? 

It  was  dark  night  before  we  reached  Evora,  and 
having  taken  leave  of  my  friends,  who  kindly  re- 
quested me  to  consider  their  house  my  home,  I  and 
my  servant  went  to  the  Largo  de  San  Francisco,  in 
which,  the  muleteer  informed  me,  was  the  best  hostelry 
of  the  town.  We  rode  into  the  kitchen,  at  the  extreme 
end   qS  which  was  the    stable,   as   is  customary  in 
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Portugal.  The  house  was  kept  by  an  aged  gypsy- 
Itke  female  and  her  daughter,  a  fine  blooming  girl 
about  eighteen  years  of  age.  The  house  was  large. 
In  the  upper  story  was  a  very  long  room,  like  a 
granary,  which  extended  nearly  the  whole  length  of 
the  house;  the  farther  part  was  partitioned  off,  and 
formed  a  chamber  tolerably  comfortable,  but  veiy 
cold ;  and  the  floor  was  of  tiles,  as  was  also  that  of 
the  large  room,  in  which  the  muleteers  were  accus- 
tomed to  sleep  on  the  furniture  of  the  mules.  After 
supper  I  went  to  bed,  and,  having  offered  up.  my 
devotions  to  Him  who  had  protected  me  through  a 
dangerous  journey,  I  slept  soundly  till  the  morning. 
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CHAPTER  III, 

Shopkeeper  «t  Evora^-^SimnishContrabandistas— Lion  and  Uni- 
com—The Foiintain-**Trast  in  the  Almighty— Distribution 
of  Tracts— Library  at  Evora — Manuscript-r-The  Bible  as 
a  Guide — The  Infamous  Mary— The  Man  of  PaUnella-— 
The  Charm — ^The  Monkish  System— Sunday — ^Vohiey — 
An  Anto-da-Fd— Men  from  Spain— Reading  of  a  Tract- 
New  Arrival — ^The  Herb  Rosemary. 

EvoRA  is  a  small  city,  walled,  but  not  r^^larly 
fortified,  and  could  nc^  sustain  a  siege  of  a  day.  It 
has  five  gates;  before  that  to  the  south-west  is  the 
principal  promenade  of  its  inhabitants ;  the  fair  on 
St  John's  Day  is  likewise  held  there ;  the  houses  are 
in  general  very  ancient,  and  many  of  them  unoccu- 
pied. It  contains  about  five  thousand  inhabitants, 
though  twice  that  number  would  be  by  no  means 
disproportionate  to  its  size.  The  two  principal  edifices 
are  the  See,  or  cathedral,*  and  the  convent  ,of  San 
Francisco,  in  the  square  before  the  latter  of  which  was 
situated  the  posada  where  I  had  taken  up  my  abode. 
A  laige  barrack  for  cavalry  standi  on  the  right-hand 
side  on  entering  the  sputh-west  gate.  To  the  south- 
east, at  the  distance  of.  six  leagues,  is  to  be  seen  a 
blue  chain  of  hills,  the  highest  of  which  is  called  Serra 
Dorso;t   it  is  picturesquely  beautiful,  and  contains 

*  The  Spanish  Seo  =  a  cathedral 

t  Serra  is  the  Portuguese  form  of  the  Spanish  Sierra  =  a  saw 
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within  its  recesses  wolves  and  wild  boars  in  numbers. 
About  a  league  and  a  half  on  the  other  side  of  this 
hill  is  Estremoz. 

I  passed  the  day  succeeding  my  arrival  principally 
in  examining  the  town  and  its  environs,  and,  as  I 
strolled  about,  entered  into  conversation  with  various 
people  that  I  met  Several  of  these  were  of  the 
middle  class,  shopkeepers  and  prp^^sional  men  ;  they 
were  all  Constitutionalists, '  ot  pretended  to  be  so, 
but  had  very  little  to  say  except  a  few  commonplace 
remarks  on  the  way  of*  living  of  the  friars,  their 
hypocrisy  and  laziness.  I  endeavoured  to  obtain 
some  information  respecting  the  state  of  in3truction 
in  the  place,  and  from  their  answers  was  led  to  believe 
that  it  must  be  at  the  lowest  ebb,  for  it  seemed  that 
there  was  neither  book-shop  nor  school  When  I 
spoke  of  religion,  they  exhibited  the  utmost  dpathy 
for  the  subject,  and,  making  their  bows,  left  me  as^ 
soon  as  possible.  i 

Having  a  letter*  of  introduction  to  a  person  who* 
kept  a  shop  in  the  market-place,  I  went  thither  and 
delivered  it  to  him  as  he  stood  behind  his  counter; ' 
In  the  course  of  conversation  I  found  that  he  had 
been  much  persecuted  whilst  the  old  system  was  in  its' 
vigour,  and  that  he  entertained  a' hearty  aversion  for 
it  I  told  him  that  the  ignorance  of  the  people  in 
religious  matters  had  served  to  nurse  that  system,  and 
that  the  surest  way  to  prevent  its  return  was  to 
enlighten  their  mindsl.  I  added  that  I  had  brought 
a  small  stock  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  to  Evora, 
which  I  wished  to  leave  for  sal6  in  the  hands  of  some 
respectable  merchant,  and  that  if  he  were  anxious  to 
help  to  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  superstition  and 
tyranny,  he  could  not  do  so  more  effectually  than  by 
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undertaking  the  charge  of  these  books.  He  declared 
his  willingness  to  dp  so,  and  I  went  away  determined 
to  entrust  to  l^im  half  of  my  stock  I  returned  to 
the  hostelry,  and  sat  down  on  a  log  of  woqd  on  (he 
hearth  within  the  immense  chimney  in  th^  common 
apartment ;  two  surly-looking  men  were  qh  their  knees 
on  the  stones.  Before  them  was  a  large  heap  of  pieces 
of  old  iron,  brass,  and  copper ;  they  were  assorting 
it,  and  stowing  it  away  in  various  bags.  They  were 
Spanish  contrabandists  of  the  bwest  class,  and  earned 
a  miserable  livelihood  by  smuggling  such  rubbis)i  from 
Portugal  into  Spain.  Not  2l  worpl  proceeded  from 
their  lips,  and  when  I  addressed  theqii  in  their  native- 
lai^:uage^  they  returned  nq  othei:  answer  th^n  a  kind 
of  growl.  They  looked  as  djrty  «Mid  rusty  as  the  iron 
in  which  they  trafficked ;  their  four  mi^erabl§  donkeys 
were  in  the  st€^ble  in  the  rear. 

The  wcxnan  pf  the  house  and  her  daughter  were 
excaqedingly  civil  to  me^  and  conning  neaj^  crouched 
down,  a^mg  various  questions  about  England.  A 
man  dressed  somewhat  like  an  English  sailor,  who 
sat  on  the  other  side  of  the  hearth  confronting  me, 
said,  "I  hate  the  English,  for  they  are  not  baptized, 
and  have  not  the  law,"  meaning  the  law  of  God. 
I  laughed,  and  told  him  that  according  to  the  law  of 
England,  no  one  who  was  unbaptized  could  be  buried 
in  consecrated  ground ;  whereupon  he  said,  **  Then 
you  are  stricter  than  we."  ^e  then  said,  ''What  is 
meant  by  the;  Hon  a^d  the  unicorn  which  I  saw  the 
other  day  on  the  coat-of-arms  over  the  door  of  the 
English  consul  at  St.  Ubes?"*     I  said  they  were 

^  The  barhaious  seaman's  English  transliteration  of  Setubal^ 
tfie  town  of  Tubal,  a  word  which  perpetuates  one  of  the  most 
ancient  legends  of  Spanish  antiquity  (see  Genesis  x.  2,  and 
Burked  Hisioty  €f  Spain ^  chap.  i). 
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the  arms  of  England  I  ^' Yes/'  he  replied,  "but  what 
do  they  represent  ? "  I  said  I  did  not  know.  "  Then," 
said  he,  "you  do  not  know  the  secrets  of  your  own 
house."  I  said,  "  Suppose  I  were  to  tell  you  that  they 
represent  the  Lion  of  Bethlehem  and  the  homed 
monster  of  the  flaming  pit  in  combat,  as  to  which 
should  obtain  the  mastery  in  England,  what  would  you 
say  ? "  He  replied, "  I  should  say  that  you  gave  a  fair 
answer."  This  man  and  myself  became  great  friends. 
He  came  from  Falmella,  not  far  from  St  Ubes ;  he 
had  several  mules  and  horses  with  him,  and  dealt  in 
com  and  barley.  I  c^ain  walked  out  and  roamed  in 
the  environs  of  the  town. 

About  half  a  mile  from  the  southern  wall  is  a  stone 
fountain,  where  the  muleteers  and  other  people  who 
visit  the  town  are  accustomed  to  water  their  horses. 
I  sat  down  by  it,  and  there  I  remained  about  two 
hours,  entering  into  conversation  with  every  one  who 
halted  at  the  fountain ;  and  I  will  here  observe,  that 
during  the  time  of  my  sojoum  at  Evora,  I  repeated 
my  visit  every  day,  and  remained  there  the  same 
time;  and  by  following  this  plan,  I  believe  that  I 
spoke  to  at  least  two  hundred  of  the  children  of 
Portugal  upon  matters  relating  to  their  eternal 
welfare.  I  found  that  very  few  of  those  whom  I 
addressed  had  received  any  species  of  literary  educa- 
tion, none  of  them  had  seen  the  Bible,  and  not  more 
than  half  a  dozen  had  the  slightest  inkling  of  what 
the  holy  book  consisted.  I  found  that  most  of  them 
were  bigoted  Papists  and  Miguelites  at  heart.  I 
therefore,  when  they  told  me  they  were  Christians, 
denied  the  possibility  of  their  being  so,  as  they  were 
ignorant  of  Christ  and  his  commandments,  and 
placed   their   hope   of  salvation   on   outward  forms 
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and  superstitious  observances,  which  were  the  invention 
of  Satan,  who  wished  to  keep  them  in  darkness  that 
at  last  they  might  stumble  into  the  pit  which  he  had 
dug  for  them.  I  said  repeatedly  that  the  Pope,  whom 
they  revered,  was  an  arch  deceiver,  and  the  head 
minister  of  Satan  here  on  earth,  and  that  the  monks 
and  friars,  whose  absence  they  so  deplored,  and  to 
whom  they  had  been  accustomed  to  confess  them- 
selves, were  his  subordinate  agents.  When  called 
upon  for  proofs,  I  invariably  cited  the  ignorance  of 
my  auditors  respecting  the  Scriptures,  and  said  that 
if  their  spiritual  guides  had  been  really  ministers  of 
Christ,  they  would  not  have  permitted  their  flocks  to 
remain  unacquainted  with  his  word. 

Since  this  occurred,  I  have  been  frequently  surprised 
that  I  experienced  no  insult  and  ill-treatment  from 
the  people,  whose  superstitions  I  was  thus  attacking; 
but  I  really  experienced  none,  and  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  utter  fearlessness  which  I  displayed, 
trusting  in  the  protection  of  the  Almighty,  may  have 
been  the  cause.  When  threatened  by  danger,  the 
best  policy  is  to  fix  your  eye  steadily  upon  it,  and 
it  will  in  general  vanish  like  the  morning  mist  before 
the  sun  ;  whereas,  if  you  quail  before  it,  it  is  sure  to 
become  more  imminent  I  have  fervent  hope  that 
the  words  of  my  mouth  sank  deep  into  the  hearts  of 
some  of  my  auditors,  as  I  observed  many  of  them 
depart  musing  and  pensive.  I  occasionally  distributed 
tracts  amongst  them ;  for  although  they  themselves 
were  unable  to  turn  them  to  much  account,  I  thought 
that  by  their  means  they  might  become  of  service  at 
some  future  time,  and  fall  into  the  hands  of  others, 
to  whom  they  might  be  of  eternal  interest  Many 
a  book  which  is  abandoned   to  the  waters  is  wafted 
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to  some  remote  shore,  and  there  proves  a  blessing 
and  a  comfort  to  millions,  who  are  ignorant  from 
whence  it  came. 

The  next  day,  which  was  Friday,  I  called  at  the 
house  of  my  friend  Don  Geronimo  Azveto.  I  did 
not  find  him  there,  but  was  directed  to  the  See,  or 
episcopal  palace,  in  an  apartment  of  which  I  found 
him,  writing,  with  another  gentleman,  to*  whom  he 
introduced  me;  it  was  the  governor  of  Evora,  who 
welcomed  me  with  every  mark  of  kindness  and 
affability.  After  some  discourse,  we  went  out  together 
to  examine  an  ancient  edifice,  which  was  reported  to 
have  served,  in  bygone  times,  as  a  temple  to  Diana. 
Part  of  it  was  evidently  of  Roman  architecture,  for 
there  was  no  mistaking  the  beautiful  light  pillars 
which  supported  a  dome,  under  which  the  sacrifices 
to  the  most  captivating  and  poetical  divinity  of  the 
heathen  theocracy  had  probably  been  made ;  but  the 
original  space  between  the  pillars  had  been  filled  up 
with  rubbish  of  a  modem  date,  and  the  rest  of  the 
building  was  apparently  of  the  architecture  of  the 
latter  end  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  situated  at  one 
end  of  the  building  which  had  once  been  the  seat  of 
the  Inquisition,  and  had  served,  before  the  erection 
of  the  present  Sec,  as  the  residence  of  the  bishop. 

Within  the  Sec,  where  the  governor  now  resides,  is 
a  superb  library,  occupying  an  immense  vaulted  room, 
like  the  aisle  of  a  cathedral ;  and  in  a  side  apartment 
is  a  collection  of  paintings  by  Portuguese  artists, 
chiefly  portraits,  amongst  which  is  that  of  Don 
Sebastian.*  I  sincerely  hope  it  did  not  do  him 
justice,  for  it  represents  him  in  the  shape  of  an 
awkward  lad  of  about  eighteen,  with  a  bloated  booby 
•  1554-1578  (see  note  on  p.  8). 
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face  with  staring  ej^es,  and  a  ruff  round  a  short 
apoplectic  neck. 

I  was  shown  several  beautifully  illuminated  missals 
and  other  manuscripts;  but  the  one  which  most  arrested 
my  attention,  I  scarcely  need  say  why,  was  that  which 
bore  the  following  title  :-— 

^  Forma  sive  ordinaiw  Capelle  Ulnstrtssimi  et 
xioHtssimi  principis  Henrici  SexH  Regis  AnglU  et 
Francie  am  eSk  Hibemte  descripta  serenissid  prindpi 
Alfonso  Regi  PortugalieiUtistriper  humilem- servitor  em 
sm  Willm.  Sav.  DecanU  capelle  supradicte:'^ 

It  seemed  a  voice  from  the  olden  times  of  my  dear 
native  land!  This  library  and  picture-gallery  h^d 
been  formed  by  one  6f  the  latter  bishops;  k  petson 
of  much  learning  iand  piety. 

Ih  the  evening  I  dined  with  Don  Geronrnio  and  his 
brother;  the  latter  sooh  left  us  to  attend  to  his 
military  duties.  My  friend  and  myself  had  now  much 
conversation  of  considerable  interest ;  he  lamented  the 
deplorable  state  of  ignoitoce  in  which  his  countrymen 
existed  at  prlesent  He  said  that  hiA  friend  the 
governor  and  himself  were  endeavouring  to  establish 
a  school  in  the  vicinity/  and  that  Uiey  had  made 
application  to  the  government  for  the  use  of  an 
empty  convent,  called  the  Espinheiro,  or  thorn-tree, 
at  about  a  league's  distance,  and  that  they  had  little 

*  "  The  Fashion  or  ordering  of  the  Chapel  of  the  most  illus- 
trious and  Christian  prince,  Henry  VI.  King  of  England  and 
France,  and  lord  of  Ireland,  described  for  the  most  serene 
prince,  Alfonso  the  iUustrious  King  of  Portugal  [Alfonso  V., 
*TJbe  ^ricanT  by  his  humble  servant  William  Sav.,  Dean  of 
the  aforesaid  cnapel."  This  was  William  Saye  of  New  College, 
Oxford,  who  was  Froctor  of  the  University  in  1441,  and  after- 
wards D.D.  and  Deaq  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  and  of  the 
Chapel  of  Henry  VI.  (See  Gutch,  Appendix  to  Wood^s  Fasti 
OxoHiensts^  p.  48). 
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doubt  of  their  request  being  complied  with.  I  had 
before  told  him  who  I  was ;  and  after  expressing  joy 
at  the  plan  which  he  had  in  contemplation,  I  now 
vu-ged  him  in  the  most  pressing  manner  to  use  all 
his  influence  to  make  the  knowledge  of  the  Scripture 
the  basis  of  the  education  which  the  children  were  to 
receive,  and  added,  that  half  the  Bibles  and  Testaments 
which  I  had  brought  with  me  to  Evora  were  heartily  at 
his  service.  He  inst^tly  gave  me  his  hand,  said  he 
accepted  my  offer  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  and 
would  do  all  in  his  power  to  forward  my  views,  which 
were  in  many  respects  his  own.  I  now  told  him 
that  I  did  not  come  to  Portugal  with  the  view  of 
propagating  the  dc^mas  of  any  particular  sect,  but 
with  the  hope  of  introducing  the  Bible,  which  is  the 
well-head  of  all  that  is  useful  and  cQndudve  to  the 
happiness  of  society ;  that  I  cared  not  what  people 
called  themselves,  provided  they  followed  the  Bible 
as  a  guide,  for  that  where  the  Scriptures  were  read, 
neither  priestcraft  nor  tyranny  could  long  exist ;  and 
instanced  the  case  of  my  own  countiy,  the  cause  of 
whose  freedom  and  prosperity  was  the  Bible,  and  that 
only,  as  the  last  persecutor  of  this  book,  the  bloody 
and  infamous  Mary,  was  the  last  tyrant  who  had  sat 
on  the  throne  of  England.  We  did  not  part  till  the 
night  was  considerably  advanced ;  and  the  next 
morning  I  sent  him  the  books,  in  the  firm  and  confident 
hope  that  a  bright  and  glorious  morning  was  about  to 
rise  over  the  night  which  had  so  long  cast  its  dreary 
shadows  over  the  regions  of  the  Alemteja 

The  day  after  this  interesting  event,  which  was 
Saturday,  I  had  more  conversation  with  the  man 
from  Palmella.  I  asked  him  if  in  his  journeys  he 
had  never  been  attacked  by  robbers;  he  answered 
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no^  for  that  he  generally  travelled  in  company  with 
others.  "However,"  said  he,  "were  I  alone,  I  should 
have  little  fear,  for  I  am  well  protected/'  I  said  that 
I  supposed  he  carried  arms  with  him.  "No  other 
arms  than  this,"  said  he,  pulling  out  one  of  those  long 
desperate-looking  knives,  of  English  manufacture, 
with  which  every  Portuguese  peasant  is  usually 
furnished.  This  knife  serves  for  many  purposes,  and 
I  should  consider  it  a  far  more  efficient  weapon  than  a 
dagger.  "  But,"  said  he,  "  I  do  not  place  much  con- 
fidence in  the  knife."  I  then  inquired  in  what  rested 
his  hope  of  protection.  "  In  this,"  said  he ;  and, 
unbuttoning  his  waistcoat,  he  showed  me  a  small 
bag,  attached  to  his  neck  by  a  silken  string.  "In 
this  bag  is  an  arofam^*  or  prayer,  written  by  a  person 
of  power,  and  as  l(Hig  as  I  carry  it  about  with  me,  no 
ill  can  befall  me."  Curiosity  is  the  leading  featiure 
of  my  character,  and  I  instantly  said,  with  eagerness^ 
that  I  should  feel  great  pleasure  in  being  permitted 
to  read  the  prayer.  "Well,"  he  replied,  "you  are 
my  friend,  and  I  would  do  for  you  what  I  would  for 
few  others ;  I  will  show  it  you."  He  then  asked  for 
my  penknife,  and,  having  unripped  the  bag,  took  out 
a  large  piece  of  paper  closely  folded  up.  I  hurried 
to  my  apartment  and  commenced  the  examination 
of  it  It  was  scrawled  over  in  a  very  illegible  htod, 
and  was  moreover  much  stained  with  perspiration, 
so  that  I  had  considerable  difficulty  in  making  myself 
master  of  its  contents ;  but  I  at  last  accompUshed 
the  foUowing  literal  translation  of  the  charm,  which 
was  written  in  bad  Portuguese,  but  which  struck  me 
at  the  time  as  being  one .  of  the  most  remarkable 
compositions  that  had  ever  come  to  my  knowledge; 
*  Portuguese  ora^  or  ora^am  s  a  prayer. 
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The  Charih. 

''Just  Judge  and  divine  Son  of  the  Virgin  Marii, 
who  wast  bom  in  Bethlehem,  a  Nazarene,  and 
wast  crucified  in  the  midst  of  all  Jewry^  I  beseech 
thee,  O  Lx>rd,  by  tjiy  sixth  day,  that  the  body  of  me 
be  not  caught,  nor  put  to  death  by  the  hands  of 
justice  at  all ;  peace  be  with  you,  the  peace  of  Christ, 
may  I  receive  peace,  may  you  receive  peace,  said  God 
to  his  disciples.  If  the  accursed  justice  should  distrust 
me,  or. have  its  eyies  on '  me,  in  ofder  to  take  me  or 
to  rob  me,  may  its  eyes  not  see  me,  may  its  mouth 
not  speak  to  me,  may  it  have  ears  which  may  not  hear 
me,  may  it  have  hands  which  may  not  seize  me, 
may  it  have  feet  which  may  not  overtake  me;  fior 
may  I  be  armed  with  the  arms  of  St  Gcoige^  covered 
wiUi  the  cloak  of  Abraham,  and  shipped  in  the  ark 
of  Noah,  so  that  it  can  neither  see  me,  nor  hear  me,  nor 
draw  the  blood  from  my  body.  I  also  adjure  thee,  O 
Lord,  by  those  three  blessed  crosses,  by  those  three 
blessed  chalices,  by  those  three  blessed  clergymen, 
by  those  three  consecrated  hosts,  that  thou  ^iv^  ine 
that  sweet  company  which  thou  gavest  to  the  Vttgin 
Maria,  from  the  gates  of  Bethlehem  to  the  portals 
of  Jerusalem,  that  I  may  go  and  come  with  pleasure 
and  joy  with  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Virgin 
Maria,  the  prolific  yet  nevertheless  the.  eternal 
vii^in." 

The  woman  of  the  house  and  her  daughter  had 
similar  bags  attached  to  their  necks,  oontainiitg 
charms,  which,  they  said,  prevented  the  witches  having 
power  to  harm  them.  The  belief  in  witchcraft  is  very 
prevalent  amongst  the  peasantry  of  thQ  Alemtejo, 
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and  I  believe  of  other  provinces  of  Portugal.  This 
is  one  of  the  relics  of  the  monkish  system,  the  aim 
of  which,  in  all  countries  where  it  has  existed,  seems 
to  have  been  to  besot  the  minds  of  the  people,-  that 
they  might  be  more  easily  misled.  All  these  charms 
were  fabrications  of  the  monks,  who  had  sold  them 
to  their  infatuated  cbnfessants.  The  monks  of  the 
Greek  and  Syrian  churches  likewise  deal  in  this 
ware,  which  they  know  to  be  poison,  but  which  they 
would  rather  vend  than  the  wholesome  balm  of  the 
Gospel,  because  it  brings  them  a  large  price,  and 
fosters  the  delusion  which  enables  them  to  live  a 
life  of  liixury. 

The  Sunday  morning  was  fine,  and  the  plain  before 
the  church  of  the  convent  of  San  Francisco  was  crowded 
with  people  hastening  to  or  returning  from  the  Mass. 
After  having  performed  my  morning  devotion^  and 
breakfasted,  I  went  down  to  the  kitchen ;  the  girl 
Geronima  was  seated  by  the  fire.  I  inquired  if  she 
had  heard  Mass?  She  replied  in  the  negative,  and 
that  she  did  not  intend  to  hear  it  Upon  my  inquiring 
her  motive  for  absenting  herself,  she  replied,  that  since 
the  friars  had  been  expelled  from  theif  churches  and 
convents  she  had  ceased  to  attend  Mass,  or  to  confess 
herself;  for  that  the  government  priests  had  no 
spiritual  power,  and  consequently  she  never  troubled 
them.  She  said  the  friars  were  holy  meii  and  charit- 
able ;  for  that  every  morning  those  oi  the  convent  over 
the  way  fed  forty  poor  persons  with  the  relics  of  the 
meals  of  the  preceding  day,  bat  that  now  these  people 
were  allowed  to  starve.  I  replied,  that  the  friars,  who 
lived  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  could  well  afibrtl  to  bestow 
a  few  bones  upon  their  poor,  and  that  their  doing  so 
was  merely  a  part  of  their  policy,  by  which  they  hoped 
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to  secure  to  themselves  friends  in  time  of  need.  The 
girl  then  observed,  that,  as  it  was  Sunday,  I  should 
perhaps  like  to  see  some  books,  and  without  waiting 
for  a  reply  she  produced  them.  They  consisted  prin- 
cipally of  popular  stories,  with  lives  and  miracles  of 
saints,  but  amongst  them  was  a  translation  of  Volney's 
Ruins  of  Empires,  I  expressed  a  wish  to  know  how 
she  came  possessed  of  this  book.  She  said  that  a 
young  man,  a  great  Constitutionalist,  had  given  it  to 
her  some  months  previous,  and  had  pressed  her  much 
to  read  it,  for  that  it  was  one  of  the  best  books  in 
the  world.  I  replied,  that  the  author  of  it  was  an 
emissary  of  Satan,  and  an  enemy  of  Jesfus  Christ  and 
the  souls  of  mankind ;  that  it  was  written  with  the 
sole  aim  oi  bringing  all  religion  into  contempt,  and 
that  it  inculcated  the  doctrine  that  there  was  no  future 
state,  nor  reward  for  the  righteous,  nor  punishment 
for  the  wicked.  She  made  no  reply,  but,  going  into 
another  room,  returned  with  her  apron  full  of  dry 
sticks  and  brushwood,  all  which  she  piled  upon  the 
fire,  and  produced  a  bright  blaze.  She  then  took  the 
book  from  my  hand  and  placed  it  upon  the  flaming 
pile ;  then,  sitting  down,  took  her  rosary  out  of  her 
pocket,  and  told  her  beads  till  the  volume  was  con- 
sumed. This  was  an  auto-da-fi^  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word. 

On  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  I  paid  my  usual  visits 
to  the  fountain,  and  likewise  rode  about  the  neigh- 
bourhood on  a  mule,  for  the  purpose  of  circulating 
tracts.  I  dropped  a  great  many  in  the  favourite  walks 
of  the  people  of  Evora,  as  I  felt  rather  dubious  of  their 
accepting  them  had  I  proffered  them  with  my  own 

•  This,  the  correct  Portuguese  foiro,  is  that  generally  used  in 
Engli^y  though  the  Spanish  auto-de-fi  is  often  referred  ta 
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hand,  whereas,  should  they  be  observed  lying  on  the 
ground,  I  thought  that  curiosity  might  cause  them  to 
be  picked  up  and  examined.  I  Ukewise,  on  the 
Tu^ay  evening,  paid  a  farewell  visit  to  my  friend 
Azveto,  as  it  was  my  intention  to  leave  Evora  on  the 
Thursday  following  and  return  to  Lisbon ;  in  which 
view  I  had  engaged  a  calash  of  a  man  who  informed' 
me  that  he  had  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  grande  armie 
of  Napoleon,  and  been  present  in  the  Russian  cam*^ 
paign.  He  looked  the  very  image  of  a  drunkard. 
His  face  was  covered  with  carbuncles,  and  his  breath 
impregnated  with  the  fumes  of  strong  waters.  He 
wished  much  to  converse  with  me  in  French,  in  the 
speaking  of  which  language  it  seemed  he  prided  him- 
self ;  but  I  refused,  and  told  him  to  speak  the  language 
of  the  country,  or  I  would  hold  no  discourse  with 
him. 

Wednesday  was  stormy,  with  occasional  rain«  On 
coming  down,  I  found  that  my  friend  from  Palmella 
had  departed ;  but  several  contrabandistas  had  arrived 
from  Spain.  They  were  mostly  fine  fellows,  and, 
unlike  the  two  I  had  seen  the  preceding  week,  who 
were  of  much  lower  d^^ree,  were  chatty  and  com^ 
municative ;  they  spoke  their  native  language,  and  no 
other,  and  seemed  to  hold  the  Portuguese  in  gieat 
contempt  The  magnificent  tones  of  the  Spanish 
sounded  to  great  advantage  amidst  the  shrill  squeaking 
dialect  of  Portugal.  I  was  soon  in  deep  conversation 
with  them,  and  was  much  pleased  to  find  that  all  of 
them  could  read.  I  presented  the  eldest,  a  man  of 
about  fifty  years  of  age,  with  a  tract  in  Spanish.  He 
examined  it  for  some  time  with  great  attention ;  he 
then  rose  from  his  seat,  and,  goii^  into  the  middle 
of  the  apartment,  began  reading  it  aloud,  slowly  and 
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emphatically.  His  companions  gathered  around  himi 
and  every  now  and  then  expressed  their  approbation 
of  what  they  heard.  The  reader  occasionally  called 
upon  me  to  explain  passages  which,  as  they  referred 
to  particular,  texts  of  Scripture,  he  did  not  exactly 
understand,  for  not  one  of  the  party  had  ever  seen 
either  the  Old  or  New  Testament. 

He  continued  reading  iot  upwards  of  an  hour,  until 
he  had  finished  the  tract ;  and,  at  its  conclusion,  the 
whole  party  were  clamorous  for  similar  ones,  with 
which  I  was  happy  to  be  able  to  supply  them. 
..Most  of  these  men  spoke  of  priestcraft  and  the 
inonkish  system  with  the  utmost  abhorrence,  and  said 
that  they  should  prefer  death  to  submitting  again  to 
the,  yoke  which  had  formerly  galled  their  necks.  I 
questioned  them  very  particularly  respecting  the 
opinion  of  their  neighbours  and  acquaintances  on  this 
point,  .and  they  assured  me  that  in  their  part  of  the 
Spanish  frontier  all  were  of  the  same  tnind,  and  that 
th^  cared'  as  little  for  the  Pope  and  his  monks  as 
they  did  for  Son  Carlos ;  for:  the  latter  was  a  dwarf^ 
(chicotito)y  and  a  tyrant,  and  the  others  were  plunderers 
and  robbers*  I  told  them  they  must  beware  of  con- 
founding religion  with  priestcraft,  and  that  in  their 
abhorrence  of  the  latter  they  must  not  forget  that  there 
is  a  God  and  a  Christ  to  whom  they  must  look  for 
salvation,  and  whose  word  it.  was  incumbent  upon 
them  to  study  on  every  occasion ;'  whereupon  they 
all  expressed  a  devout  belief  in  Christ  and  the  Virgin. 

These  men,  though  in  many  respects  more  enlight^ 
ened  than  the  surrounding  peasantry,  were  in  others 
as-  much  in  the  dark  ;  they  believed  in  witchcraft  and 
in  the .  ef&cacy  of  particular  charms*  The  night  was 
very  stormy,  and  at  about  nine  we  heard  a  galloping 
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towards  the  door,  and  then  a  loud  knocking.  It  was 
opened,  and  in  rushed  a  wild-looking  man,  mounted 
on  a  donkey ;  he  wore  a  ragged  jacket  of  sheepskin, 
called  in  Spanish  zamarra,  with  breeches  of  the  same 
as  far  down  as  his  knees ;  his  legs  were  bare.  Around 
his  sombrero^  or  shadowy  hat,  was  tied  a  large 
quantity  of  the  herb  which  in  English  is  called 
rosemary,  in  Spanish  rotnero^  and  in  the  rustic 
language  of  Portugal.  aUcrim,*  which  last  is  a  word 
of  Scandinavian  origin  (elUgreii)^  signifying  the  elfin 
plant,  and  was  probably  carried  into  the  south  by  the 
Vandals.  The  man  seemed  frantic  with  terror,  and 
said  that  the  witches  had  been  pursuing  him  and 
hovering  over  his  head  for  the  last  two  leagues.  He 
came  from  the  Spanish  frontier  with  m^al  and  other 
artideft.  He  said  tl:^at  his  wife  was  following  him» 
and  would  sooq  arrive,  and  in  about  a  quarter  of  an 
liour  she  made  her  appearance,  dripping  with  rain,, 
and  al^o  mounted  pna  donkey. 

I  asked  my  friends  the  cantrabandistas  why  he 
wore  the  rosemaiy.in  his  hat;  whereupon  they  told 
me  that  it  was  gopd  against  witches  and  the  mis- 
chances on  the  road.  I  had  no  time  to  arg^ue  against 
this  superstition,  for,  as  the  chaise  was  to  be  ready 
at  five  the  nex;t  morning,  I  wished  to  nuike  the  most 
of  the  short  time  which  I  could  devote  to  sleep. 

*  AUcrifn  is  usually  supposed  to  be  a  word  of  Arab  origin. 
The  Spanish  for  rosemary  is,  however,  quite  different,  romero. 
The  Goths  and  Vandals  have,  it  may  be  noticed  in  passing, 
scarcely  enriched  the  modem  vocabulary  of  the  Pe\iinsula  by  a 
sngte  word.     (See  the  Glossary.) 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

Vexatious  Delays — Drunken  Driver^The  Murdered  M11I&— 
The  Lamentation — Adventure  on  the  Heath — Fear  of 
Darkness— Portuguese  Fidalgo — The  Escort— Return  to 
Lisbon. 

I  ROSE  at  four,  and  after  having  taken  some  refresh- 
ment, I  descended  and  found  the  strange  man  and 
his  wife  sleeping  in  the  chimney  comer  by  the  fire, 
which  was  still  burning.  They  soon  awoke,  and 
began  preparing  their  breakfast,  which  consisted  of 
salt  sardinhas,  broiled  upon  the  embers.  In  the  mean 
time  the  woman  sang  snatches  of  the  beautiful  hymn, 
very  common  in  Spain,  which  commences  thus : — 

"Once  of  old  upon  a   mountain,  shepherds  overcome  with 

sleep. 
Near  to  Bethlehem's  holy  tower,  kept  at  dead  of  night  their 

sheep ; 
Round  about  the  trunk  they  nodded  of  a  huge  ignited  oak, 
Whence  the  crackling  flame  ascending  bright  and  clear  the 

darkness  broke." 

On  hearing  that  I  was  about  to  depart,  she  said, 
"You  shall  have  some  of  my  husband's  rosemaiy, 
which  will  keep  you  from  danger,  and  prevent  any 
misfortune  occurring."  I  was  foolish  enough  to 
permit  her  to  put  some  of  it  in  my  hat;  and,  the 
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man  having  by  this  time  arrived  with  his  mul^s,  I 
bade  farewell  to  my  friendly  hostesses,  and  entered 
the  chaise  with  my  servant. 

I  remairked  at  the  time  that  the  mules  which  drew 
us  were  the  finest  I  had  evei'  seen ;  the  largest  could 
be  little  short  of  sixteen  hands  high ;  and  the  fellow 
told  me  in  his  bad  French  that  he  loved  them  better 
than  his  wife  and  children.  '  We  turned  round  the 
comer  of  the  convent,  and  proceeded  down  the  street 
which  leads  to  the  south-western  gate.  The  driver 
now  stopped  before  the  door  of  a  large  house,  and, 
having  alighted,  said  that  it  wasi  yet  very  early, 
and  that  he  was  afraid  to  venture  forth,  as  it  was 
veiy  probable  we  should  be  lt)bbed,  and  himself 
murdered,  as  the  robbers  who  resided  in  the  town 
would  be  apprehensive  of  his  discovering  them,  but 
that  the  family  who  lived  in  this  house  were  going 
to  Lisbon,  and  would  depart  in  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  when  we  niight  avail  ourselves  of  an  escort 
of  soldiers  which  they  would  take  with  theni,  and  in 
their  company  we  should  run  no  danger.  I  tdld  him 
I  had  no  fear,  and  commanded  him  to  drive  on ;  but 
he  said  he  would  not,  and  left  us  in  the  street.  We 
waited  an  hour,  when  two  carriages  came  to  the  door 
of  the  house ;  but  it  seems  the  family  were  not  yet 
ready,  whereupon  the  coachrtian  likewise  got  down, 
and  went  away.  At  the  expiration  of  about  half 
an  hour  the  family  came  oiit,  and  when  their  luggage 
had  been  arranged  they  called  for  the  coachman, 
but  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  Search  was  made 
for  him,  but  ineffectually,  and  an  hour  more  was 
spent  before  another  driver  could  be  procured;  but 
Oe  escort  had  not  yet  made  its  appearance,  and  it 
was  not  before  a  servant  had  been  twice  despatched 
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to  the  barracks  that  it;  arrived.  At  last  everything 
was  ready,  and  they  drove  off. 

All  this  time  I  had  seen  nothing  of  our  own  coach- 
man, and  I  fully  expected  that  he  had  abandoned  us 
altogether.  In  a  few  minutes  I  saw  him  staggering 
up  the  street  in  a  state  of  intoxipation,  attempting  to 
sing  the  MarseUhis  hymn.*  I  said  nothing  to  him, 
but  sat  observing  him.  He  stood  for  some  time  ^taring 
at  the  mules,  and  talking  incoherent  nonsense  in 
French.  At  la^t  he  said,  "I  am  npjt  so  drypk  but  I 
can  ride,"  and  prpceefled  to  lead  his  mulep  towards  thp 
gate.  When  out  of  the  town  he  made  several  in- 
effectual attempts  to  mount  the  smallest  mule,  which 
bore  the  saddle ;  he  at  length  succec^ded,  and  instantly 
commenced  spurring  at  a  furipus  rate  down  the  road. 
We  arrived  at  a  place  where  a  yarrow  rocky  path 
branched  off,  by  taking  which  we  should  avoid  a  con- 
siderable circuit  round  the  city  wall,  which  otherwise  it 
would  be  necessary  to  make  before  we  could  reach  the 
road  to  Lisbon,  which  lay  at  the  north-east  He  now 
said,  "  I  shall  take  this  path,  for  by  so  doing  we  sh^ll 
overtake  the  family  in  a  minute;"  so  into  the  patlf 
we  went  It  was  scarcely  wide  enough  to  admit  the 
carriage,  ^nd  exceedingly  steep  and  broken.  We  pro- 
ceeded, ascending  and  descending.;  the  wheels  cracked, 
and  the  motion  was  so  violent  that  we  were  in  danger 
of  being  cast  out  ^  from  a  sling.  I  saw  that  if  we 
remained  in  th?  carriage  it  must  be  broker^  in  pieces, 
as  our  weight  must  ensure  its  destruction.  I  called  to 
him  in  Port^gi^ese  to  stop,  but  he  flogged  and  spurred 
the  beasts  the  more.    ,  My  man  now  entreated  me  for 

'  ■  •  The  modern  form  of  "  Hytnne  Marseillaise "  is  less  correct. 
Hyttins  of  the  kind  are  masculine  in  French ;  those  that  are 
sung  in  churches  pnfy  are  feminine  1 
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God's  sake  to,  speak  to  him  in  French,  for  if  anything 
would  pacify  him  that  would.  I  did  so,  and  entreated 
him  to  let  us  dismount  and  walk  till  we  had  cleared 
this  dangerous  way.  The  result  justified  Antonio's 
anticipation.  He  instantly  stopped,  and  said,  "  Sir,  you 
are  master ;  you  have  only  to  command,  and  I  shall 
obey."  We  dismounted,  and  walked  on  till  we  reached 
the  great  road,  when  we  once  more  seated  ourselves^ 

The  family  were  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  advance, 
and  we  were  no  sooner  reseated  than ,  he  lashed  the 
mules  into  full  gallop,  for  the  purpose  of  overtaking 
it  His  doak  had  falleq  from  his  shoulder,  and,  in 
endeavouring  to  readjust  it,  he  dropped  the  string  from 
his  hand  by  which  he  guided  the  large  mule :  it  became 
entangled  in  the  legs  of  the  poor  animal,  which  fell 
heavily  on  its  neck ;  it  struggled  for  a  moment,  and 
then  lay  stretched  across  the  way,  the  sha^s,  over  its 
body.  I  was  pitched  forward  into  the  dirt,  and  the 
drunken  driver  fell  upon  the  murdered  mule. 

I  was  in  9,  great  rage,  and  cried,  ''  You  drunken 
renegade^  who  are  ashamed. to  speak  the  language  of 
your  own  country,,  you  have  broken  the  staff  of  your 
existence,  and  may  now  st;arve,"  **  Paciftuiay*  said  he, 
and  began  kicking  the  head  of  the  mule,  in  order  to 
make  it  .rise ;  but  I  pushed  him  down,  and  taking  his 
knife,  which  had  fallen  from  his  pocket,  cut  the  bands 
by  which  it  was  attached  to  the  carriage,  but  life  had 
fled,  and  the  film  of  death  had  begun  to  cover  its 
eyes. 

The  fellow,  in  the  recklessness  of  intoxication,  seemed 
at  first  disposed  to  make  light  of  his  loss,  saying, 
''The  mule  is  dead ;  it  was  God's  will  that  she  should 
die 4  what  more  can  be  said  ?  Paciencia**  Meanwhile, 
I  despatched  Antonio  to  the  town,  for  the  purpose  of 
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hiring  mules,  and,  having'  taken  my  baggage  from 
the  chaise,  waited  on  the  road-side  until  he  should 
arrive. 

The  fumes  of  the  liquor  began  now  to  depart  from 
the  fellow's  brain  ;  he  clasped  his  hands,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Blessed  Virgin,  what  is  to  become  of  me  ?  How  am 
I  to  support  myself  ?  Where  am  I  to  get  another  mule  ? 
For  my  mule — my  best  mule — is  dead :  she  fell  upon 
the  road,  and  died  of  a  sudden !  I  have  been  in  France, 
and  in  other  countries,  and  have  seen  beasts  of  all 
kinds,  but  such  a  mule  as  that  I  have  never  seen ;  but 
she  is  dead — my  mule  is  dead :  she  fell  upon  the  road, 
and  died  of  a  sudden ! "  He  continued  in  this  strain 
for  a  considerable  time  ;  and  the  burden  of  his  lamen- 
tation was  always,  "  My  mule  is  dead :  she  fell  upon 
the  road,  and  died  of  a  sudden."  At  length  he  took 
the  collar  from  the  creature's  neck,  and  put  it  upon  the 
other,  whidi,  with  some  difficulty,  he  placed  in  the 
shafts. 

A  beautiful  boy  of  about  thirteen  now  came  from 
the  direction  of  the  town,  running  along  the  road  with 
the  velocity  of  a  hare:  he  stopped  before  the  dead 
mule,  and  burst  into  tears.  It  was  the  man's  son,  who 
had  heard  of  the  accident  from  Antonio.  This  was 
too  much  for  the  poor  fellow ;  he  ran  up  to  the  boy, 
and  said,  "  Don't  cry.  Gur  bread  is  gone,  but  it  is 
God's  will ;  the  mule  is  dead ! "  He  then  flung  him- 
self on  the  ground,  uttering  fearful  cries.  "  I  could 
have  borne  my  loss,"  said  he,  "but  when  I  saw  my 
child  cry,  I  became  a  fool."  I  gave  him  two  or  three 
crowns,  and  added  some  words  of  comfort ;  assuring 
him  I  had  no  doubt  that,  if  he  abandoned  drink,  the 
Almighty  God  would  take  compassion  on  him  and 
I'epair  his  loss.     At  length  he  became  more  composed, 
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and,  placing  my  baggage  in  the  chais^  we  returned  to 
the  town,  where  I  found  two  excellent  riidlij^g  mules 
awaiting  my  arrival  at  thie  inn.  I  did  not  see  the 
Spanish  woman,  or  I  should  have  told  her  of  th^  little 
efficacy  of  rosemary  in  thi^  instance. 

I  have  known  several  drunkards  amongst  the 
Portuguese,  but,  without  one  exception,  they  have 
been  individuals  who,  having  travelled  abroad,  like 
this  fellow,  have  returned  with  a  contempt  for  their 
own  country,  and  polluted  with  the  worst  vices  of  the 
lands  which  they  have  visited. 

I  would  strongly  advise  any  of  my  countrymen 
who  may  chance  to  read  these  lines,  that,  if  their  fate 
lead  them  into  Spain  or  Portugal,  they  avoid  hiring 
as  domestics,  or  being  connected  with»  individuals  of 
the  lower  classes  who  speak  any  other  language  than 
their  own,  as  the  probability  is  that  they  are  heartless 
thieves  and  drunkards.  These  gentry  are  invariably 
saying  all  they  can  in  dispraise  of  their  native 
land ;  and  it  is  my  opinion,  grounded  ypon  experi- 
ence, that  an  individual  who  is  capable  of  such  base- 
ness would  not  hesitate  at  the  perpetration  of  any 
villany,  for  next  to  the  love  of  God^  the  love  of  country 
is  the  best  preventive  of  crime.  He  who  is  proud  of 
his  country  will  be  particularly  cautious  not  to  do 
anything  which  is  calculated  to  disgrace  it 

We  now  journeyed  towards  Lisbon,  and  reached 
Monte  Moro  about  two  o'clock.  After  taking  such 
refreshment  as  the  place  afforded,  we  pursued  our 
way  till  we  were  within  a  quarter  of  a  league  of  the 
huts  which  stand  on  the  edge  of  the  savage  wilder- 
ness we  had  before  crossed.  Here  we  were  overtaken 
by  a  horseman  ;  he  wa?  a  ppwerful,  middle-sized  man, 
and  was  mounted  on   a  noble   Spanish  horse.     He 
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had  a  broad,  slouching  sombrero  on  his  h^sid;  and  wore 
a  jerkin  of  blue  doth,  with  largd  bosses  of  silvelr  for 
buttons,  and  clasps  of  the  same  metal;  he  had 
breeches  of  yellow  leather,  and  immense  jack-boots: 
at  his  saddle  was  slung  a  formidable  gun.  He  inquired 
if  I  intended  to  pass  the  night  at  Vendas  Novas,  and 
on  my  replying  in  the  affirmative,  he  said  that  he 
would  avail  himself  of  our  company.  He  now  looked 
towards  the  sun,  whose  disk  was  rapidly  sinking 
beneath  the  horizon,  ahd  entreated  us  to  spur  on  and 
make  the  most  of  its  light,  for  that  the  moof  was  a 
horrible  place  in  the  dusk.  He  placed  himself  at  our 
head,  and  we  trotted  briskly  on,  the  boy,  or  muleteer, 
who  attended  us  running  behind  without  exhibiting 
the  slightest  symptom  of  fatigue. 

We  entered  upon  the  moor,  and  had  advanced  about 
a  mile  when  dark  night  fell  around  us.  '  We  wefe  in  a 
wild  path,  ^ith  high  brushwood  on  either  side,  when 
the  rider  said  that  he  could  not  confront' the  darkness, 
and  begged  me  to  ride  on  before,  and  he  would 
follow  after :  I  could  hear  him  trembling.  I  asked  the 
reason  of  his  terror,  and  he  replied,  that  at  one  time 
darkness  was  the  same  thing  to  him  as  day,  but  that 
of  late  years  he  dreaded  it,  especially  in  wild  places. 
I  complied  with  his  request,  but  I  was  ignorant  of 
the  way,  Smd,  as  I  could  scarcely  see  my  hand,  was 
continually  going  wrong.  This  made  the  man  im- 
patient, and  he  again  placed  himself  at  our  head. 
We  proceeded  so  for  a  considerable  way,  when  he 
again  stopped,  and  said  that  the  power  of  the 
darkness  was  too  much  for  him.  His  horse  seemed 
to  be  infected  with  the  same  panic,  for  it  shook  in 
every  limb.  I  now  told  him  to  call  on  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  who  was  able  to  tuhi  the  datkness 
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into  light ;  but  he  gave  a  terrible  shout,  and,  brand- 
ishing his  gun  aloft,  discharged  it  in  the  air.  His  horse 
sprang  forward  at  full  speed,  and  my  mule,  which 
was  one  of  the  swiftest  of  its  kind,  took  fright  and 
fdllowed  At  the  heels  of  the  charger.  Antonio  and 
the  boy  were  left  behind.  Oft  we  flew  like  a  whirl- 
wind, the  hoofs  bf  the  animals  illuxning  the  path  with 
the  sparks  of  fire  they  struck  from  the  stones.  I 
knew  not  whither  we  were  going,  but  ttoe  dumb  crea- 
ture^ were  acquainted  With  the  way,  and  soon  brought 
us  to  Vendas  Novas,  where  we  were  rejoined  by  out 
compariioris. 

I  thought  this  man  wa*  a'cowatd,  but  I  did  hhn 
injustice,  for  during  the  day  he  was  as  brave  as  it 
lion,  and  feared  no  one.  About  five  years  since  he 
had  overcome  two  robber^  who  had  attacked  him  on 
the  moors,  and^  after  tying  their  hands  behind  them, 
had  delivered  them  up  to  justfce ;  but  at  night  the 
rustling  df  a  leaf  filled  him  with  terror.  I  have  known 
similar  instances  of  the  kind  in  person^  of  otherwise 
extraordinary  resolution.  For  myself,  I  confess  I  am 
not  a  person  df  extraordinary  resolution,  but  the 
dangers  of  the  night  dauiit  me  no  more  than  those  of 
midday.  The  man  in  question  was  a  farmer  from 
Evora,  and  a  persoA  of  considerablie  wealth. 

I  found  aie  inn  at  Vendas  Novas  thronged  with 
people,  and  had  some  difficulty  ill  obtaining  accom- 
modation and  refreshment  It  was  occupied  by  the 
family  of  a  certain  fidalgo,^  from  Estremoz ;  he  was 
on  the  way  to  Lisbon,  conveying  a  large  sum  of 
money,  as  was  said— ^pi'obably  the  rents  of  his  estates. 
He  had  with  him  a  body-^ard  of  four  and  twenty 
of  his  dependants,  each  armed  With  a  Hfle ;  they 
*  Spanish  ^V^!tu^<'« 
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consisted  of  his  shepherds,  swineherds,  cowherds,  aqd 
hunters,  and  were  commanded  by  two  youths,  his  son 
and  nephew,  the  latter  of  whom  was  in  regimentals. 
Nevertheless,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  his  troop, 
it  appeared  that  the  fidalgo  laboured  under  consider- 
able, apprehension  of  being  despoiled  upon  the  waste 
which  lay  between  Vendas  Novas  and  Pegoes,  as  he 
had  just  requested  a  guard  of  four  soldiers  from  d^e 
officer  who  cammanded  a  detachment: stationed  here. 
There  were  many  females  in  his  company,  who,  I  was 
told,  were  his  illegitimate  daughters — for  he  bore  an 
infamous  moral  character,  and  was  represented  to  me 
as  a  staunch  friend  of  Don  Miguel.  It  i^^as  not  long 
before  he  came  up  to  me  and  my  new  acquaintance, 
as  we  sat  by  the  kitchen  fire :  he  was  a  tall  man  of 
about  sixty,  but  stooped  much.  His  countenance  was 
by  no  means  pleasing :  he  had  a .  long  hooked  nose, 
small,  twinkling,  cunning  eyes,  and,  what  I  liked  worst 
of  all,  a  continual  sneering  smile,  which  I  firmly  believe 
to  be  the  index  of  a  treacherous  and  malignant  heart 
He  addressed  me  in  Spanish,  which,  as  he  resided  not 
far  from  the  frontier,  he  spoke  with  fluenqy  ;  but,  con- 
trary to  my  usual  practice,  I  was  reserved  and  silent. 
On  the  following  morning  I  rose  at  seven,  and 
found  that  the  party  from  Estremoz  had  started  several 
hours  previously.  I  breakfasted  with  my  acquaintance 
of  the  preceding  night,  and  we  set  out  to  accomplish 
what  remained  of  our  journey.  The  sun  had  now 
arisen,  and  all  his  fears  had  left  him — he  breathed 
defiance  against  all  the  robbers  of  the  Alemtejo. 
When  we  had  advanced  about  a  league,  the  boy  who 
attended  us  said  he  saw  heads  of  men  amongst  the 
brushwood.  Our  cavalier  instantly  seized  his  gun,  and, 
causing  his  horse  to  make  two  or  three  lofty  bounds. 
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held  it  in  one  hajxd»  the  muzzle  pointed  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated  ;  but  the  heads  did  not  ag£|in  n>ake  their 
ai>pearance,  and  it  was  probably  but  a  faUe  alarm. 

We  resumed  our  way,  and  the  conversation  turned, 
as  might  be  expected,  upon  robbers.  My  companion, 
who  seemed  to  be  acquainted  with  every  inch  of 
ground  over  which  we  passed,  had  a  legend  to  tell  of 
every  dingle  and  every  pine-clump.  We  reached  a 
slight  eminence,  on  the  top  of  which  grew  three  stately 
pines :  about  half  a  league  farther  on .  was  another 
similar  one.  These  two  eminences  commanded  a  view 
of  the  0oad  from  Fegoes  and  Vendas  Novas,  so  that 
all  people  going  and  coming  could  be  descried  whilst 
yet  at  a  distance.  My.  friend  told  me  that  these 
heights  were  favourite  stations  of  robbers.  Some  two 
years  siace^  a  band  of  six  mounted  banditti  remained 
there  three  days,  and  plundered  whomsoever  ap- 
proached from  either  quarter.  Their  horses,  saddled 
and  bridled,  stood  picqueted  at  the  foot  of  the  trees, 
and  two  scouts,  one  for  each  eminence,  continually 
sat  in  the  topmost  branches,  and  gave  notice  of  the 
approach  of  travellers.  When  at  a  proper  distance, 
the  robbers  below  sprung  upon  their  horses,  and 
putting  them  to  full  gallop,  made  at  their  prey, 
shouting,  "  Rendete^  Picaro  I  Rendete,  Picaro  /  "  *  We, 
however,  passed  unmolested,  and,  about  a  quarter  of  a. 
mile  before  we  reached  Fegoes,  overtook  the  family 
of  the  fidalgo. 

Had  they  been  conveying  the  wealth  of  Ind  through 
the  deserts  of  Arabia,  they  could  not  have  travelled 
with  more  precaution.  The  nephew,  with  drawn 
sabre,  rode  in  front;  pistols  in  his  holsters,  and  the 
usual  Spaniiih  gun  slung  at  his  saddle.  Behind  him 
•  "  Surrender,  scoundrel,  surrender  I " 
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tramped  six  men  in  a  rank,  with  muskets  shouldered, 
and  each  of  them  wore  at  his  girdle  a  hatchet,  which 
was  probably  intended  to  cleave  the  thieves  to  the 
brisket  should  they  venture  to  come  to  close  quarters. 
There  were  six  vehicles, '  two  of  them  cala^es,  in 
which  latter  rode  the  fidalga  and  his  daughters ;  the 
others  were  covered  carts,  and  seemed'  to  be  filled 
with  household  furniture.  Each  of  these  vehicles  had 
an  armed  histic  dn  ei^er  side;  and  the  son,  a  lad 
about  sixteen,  brotight  up  the  rear  with  'a  squad 
equal  to  that  of  his  cousin  in  the  van.  The  soldiers, 
who,  by  good  fortune,  were  light  horse,  and  admirably 
mounted,  wer^  galloping  about  in  all  directions,  for 
the  purpose  Of  driving  the  enefmy  from' cover,  should 
they  happen  to  be  lurking  in  the  neighbourhood'. 

I  could  hot  help  thinking,  as  I  passed  by,  that  this 
martial  array  was  veiy  injudicious,  for  though*  it  was 
calculated  to  awe  plunderers,  it  was  likewise  caldulated 
to  allure  them,  as  it  seem6d  to  hint  that  immense 
wealth  was  passing  through  their  territories.  I  do 
not  know  how  the  soldiers  and  rustics  "would  have 
behaved  in  case  of  an  attack,  but  am  inclined  to 
btlteve  that  if  three  such  men  as  Richard  Turpin 
had  suddenly  galloped  forth  from  behind  one  of  the 
bush-covered  knolls,  neither  the  numbers  nor  resistance 
opposed  to  them  would  have  prevented  them  from 
bearing 'a>^ay  the  contents  of  the  strong  box  jingling 
in  their  saddle-bags. 

From  this  moment  nothing  worthy  of  relating 
occurred  till  our  arrival  at  Aldea  Gallega,  where  we 
passed  the  night,  and  next  morning  at  three  o'clock 
embarked  in  the  passage-boat  for  Lisbon,  where' ^e 
arrived '  at  eight :  and  thus  terminates  iliy  first 
wandering  in  the  Alemteja 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  College — ^The  Rector— Shibboleth— National  Prejudices 
-^Yoothfiil  Sports— Jews  of  Lisbon — Bad  Faith--Crime 
and  Superstition. 

One  afternoon  Antonio  said  to  me,  "It  has  struck 
me,  Senhor^*  that  your  worship  would  like  to  see  the 
college  of  the  English  .  .  ."t  "By  all  means,"  I 
replied,  "pray  conduct  me  thither."  So  he  led  me 
through  various  streets  until  we  stopped  before  the 
gate  of  a  large  building,  in  one  of  the  most  elevated 
situations  in  Lisbon.  Upon  our  ringing,  ;a  kind  of 
porter  presently  made  his  appearance,  and  demanded 
our  business.  Antonio  explained  it  to  him.  He 
hesitated  for  a  moment;  but^  presently  bidding  us 
enter,  conducted  us  to  a  large  gloomy-looking  stone 
hall,  where,  begging  us  to  be  seated,  he  left  us.  We 
were  sooii  joined  by  a  venerable  personage,  seemingly 
about  seventy,  in  a  kind  of  flowing  robe,  or  surplice, 
with  a  collegiate  cap  upon  his  head.  Notwithstanding 
his  age  there  was  a  ruddy  tinge  upon  his  features, 
which  were  perfectly  English.  Copiing  slowly  up 
he  addressed  me  in  the  English  tongue,  requesting 

•  The  Pdrtuguese  form. 

t  The  missing  word  would  seem  to  be  "  Catholics."    Borrow 
was  fond  of  such,  apparently  meaningless,  mystery. 
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to  know  how  he  could  serve  me.  I  informed  him 
that  I  was  an  English  traveller,  and  should  be  happy 
to  be  permitted  to  inspect  the  college,  provided  it 
were  customary  to  show  it  to  strangers.  He  informed 
me  that  there  could  be  no  objection  to  accede  to  my 
request,  but  that  I  came  at  rather  an  unfortunate 
moment,  it  being  the  hour  of  refection.  I  apologized, 
and  was  preparing  to  retire,  but  he  begged  me  to 
remain,  as  in  a  few  minutes  the  refection  would  be 
over,  when  the  principals  of  the  college  would  do 
themselves  the  pleasure  of  waiting  on  me. 

We  sat  down  on  the  stone  bench,  when  he 
commenced  surveying  me  attentively  for  some  time, 
and  then  cast  his  eyes  on  Antonio.  "Whom  have 
we  here  ? "  said  he  to  the  latter ;  "  surely  your  features 
are  not  unknown  to  me."  "Probably  not,  your 
reverence,"  replied  Antonio,  getting  up,  and  bowing 
most  profoundly.  "  I  lived  in  the  family  of  the  Coun- 
tess   ,  at  Cintra,  when  your  venerability  was  her 

spiritual  guide."  "  True,  true,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
sighing,  "  I  remember  you  now.  Ah,  Antonio,  things 
are  strangely  changed  since  then.  A  new  govern- 
ment— a  new  system — a  new  religion,  I  may  say." 
Then,  looking  again  at  me,  he  demanded  whither  I 
was  journeying.  "  I  am  going  to  Spain,"  said  I,  "  and 
have  stopped  at  Lisbon  by  the  way.**  *"  Spain,  Spain  I " 
said  the  old  man.  "  Surely  you  have  chosen  a  strange 
time  to  visit  Spain ;  there  is  much  blood-shedding  in 
Spain  at  present,  and  violent  wars  and  tumults."  "  1 
consider  the  cause  of  Don  Carlos  as  already  crushed," 
I  replied ;  "  he  has  lost  the  only  general  capable  of 
leading  his  armies  to  Madrid.  Zumalacarregui,  his 
Cid,  has  fallen."  "  Do  not  flatter  yourself ;  I  beg  3^ur 
pardon,  but  do  not  think,  young  man,  that  the  Lord 
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will  permit  the  powers  of  darkness  to  triumph  so 
easily.  The  cause  of  Don  Carlos  is  not  lost:  its 
success  did  not  depend  on  the  life  of  a  frail  worm 
like  him  whom  you  have  mentioned."  We  continued 
in  discourse  some  little  time,  when  he  arose,  saying 
that  by  this  time  he  believed  the  refection  was 
concluded. 

He  had  scarcely  left  me  five  minutes  when  three 
individuals  entered  the  stone  hall,  and  advanced 
slowly  towards  me.  The  principals  of  the  college, 
said  I  to  myself;  and  so  indeed  they  were.  The 
first  of  these  gentlemen,  and  to  whom  the  other  two 
appeared  to  pay  considerable  deference,  was  a  thin, 
spare  person,  somewhat  above  the  middle  height ; 
his  complexion  was  very  pale,  his  features  emaciated 
but  fine,  his  eyes  dark  and  sparkling ;  he  might  be 
about  fifty.  The  other  two  were  men  in  the  prime 
of  life.  One  was  of  rather  low  stature ;  his  features 
were  dark,  and  wore  that  pinched  and  mortified 
expression  so  frequently  to  be  observed  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  English  .  .  . :  the  other  was  a  bluff, 
ruddy,  and  rather  good-looking  young  man.  All  three 
were  dressed  alike  in  the  usual  college  cap  and  silk 
gown.  Coming  up,  the  eldest  of  the  three  took  me  by 
the  hand,  and  thus  addressed  me  in  clear  silvery 
tones : — 

''Welcome,  sir,  to  our  poor  house.  We  are  always 
happy  to  see  in  it  a  countryman  from  our  beloved 
native  land ;  it  will  afford  us  extreme  satisfaction  to 
show  you  over  it ;  it  is  true  that  satisfaction  is  con- 
siderably diminished  by  the  reflection  that  it  possesses 
nothing  worthy  of  the  attention  of  a  traveller ;  there 
is  nothing  curious  pertaining  to  it  save,  perhaps,  its 
economy,  and  that,  as  we  walk  about,  we  will  explain 
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to  you.  Permit  us,  first  of  all,  to  introduce  ourselves 
to  you.  I  am  rector  of  this  poor  English  house  of 
refuge;  this  gentleman  is  our  professor  of  humanity; 
and  this  "  (pointing  to  the  ruddy  personage)  "  is  our 
professor  of  polite  learning,  Hebrew,  and  Syriac" 

Myself. — I  humbly  salute  you  alL  Excuse  me  if  J 
inquire  who  was  the  venerable  gentleman  who  put 
himself  to  the  inconvenience  of  staying  with  me  whilst 
I  was  awaiting  your  leisure.      ^ 

Rector. — Oh,  a  most  adn^irable  pei:sonage,  our 
almoner,  our  chaplain ;  he  came  into .  this  country 
before  any  of  us  were  bom,  and  here  he  has  con- 
tinued ever  since.  Now  let  us  ascend  that  we  may 
show  you  our  poor  house.  But  how  is  this,  my  dear 
sir,  how  is  it  that  I  see  you  standing  uncovered  in  our 
cold,  damp  hall  ? 

Myself. — I  can. easily  explain  that  to  you  ;  it  is  a 
custom  which  has  become  quite  natural  to  me.,  I 
am  just  arrived  from  Russia,  where  I  have  spent 
some  years.  A  Russian  invariably  takes  off  his  hat 
\^henever  he  enters  beneath  a  roof,  whether  it  pertain 
to  hut,  shop,  or  palace.  .  To  omit  doing  so  would  be 
considered  as  a  mark  of  brutality  and  barbarism,  and 
for  the  following  reason:  in  every  apartment  of  a 
Russian  house  there  is  a  small  picture  of  the  Vii^in 
stuck  up  in  a  comer,  just  below  the  ceiling — the  hat 
is  taken  off  out  of  respect  to  her. 

Quick  glances  of  intelligence  were  exchanged  by 
the  three  gentlemen.  I  had  stumbled  upon  their 
shibboleth,  and  proclaimed  myself  an  Ephraimitie, 
and  not  of  Gilead.  ,  I  have  no  doubt  that  up  to  that 
moment  they  had  considered  me  as  one  of  themselves 
— a  member,  and  perhaps  a  priest,  of  their  own  ancient, 
grand,  and  imposing  religion,  for  such  it  is,  I  must 
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confess — an  error  into  which  it  was  natural  that  they 
should  fall,  \yhat  motives  could  a  Protestant  have 
for  intruding  upon  their  privacy  ?  Wliat  interest  could 
he  take  in  inspecting  the  economy  of  their  establish- 
ment? So  far,  however,  from  relaxing  in  their 
attention  after  this  discovery,  their  politeness  visibly 
increased,  though,  perhaps,  a  scrutinizing  observer 
might  have  detected  a  shade  of  less;  cordifility  in 
their  noanner.. 

Rector. — JBefie^th  the  ceiiling.  in  every  apartn^ent? 
I  thiak  I  understood  you  so.  How  delightful— rhow 
tnily  interesting;  a  picture  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
beneath  the  ceiliifg  in  eveiy  apartment  of  a  Russian 
house  1  Truly,  this  intelligence  is  as  unexpected  as 
it  is  delightfuL  .  I  shf^ll  from  this  moment  entertain, 
a  much  higher  opinion  of  the  Russians  than  hitherto 
—most  truly  an  example  worthy  of  imitation.  I 
wish  sincerely  that  it  was  our  own  practice  to  place 
an  imcige  of  the  Blessed  Vii^in  beneath  the  ceiling 
in  every  comer  of  our  houses.  What  ^y  yo^,  our 
prpfessor  of  humai^ity  ?  What  say  you  to  the  infor-* 
matioo  so  obligingly  conununicafed:  to  us  by  this 
excellent  gentleman  ? 

Humanity  Professor. — It  is  indeed  most  delight- 
ful, mcxst  cheering,,  J  may  say  \  but  I  confess  that  I 
was  not  aljtc^ether  unprepared  for  it  The  adoration 
of  the  Blessed  Vii^in  is  becopiing  every  day  more 
extended  in  countries   where   it   has  hitherto  beei) 

unknown  or  foi^otten.    Dr.  W ,  w^ien  he  passes) 

through  Lisbon,  gave  me  some  most  interesting  details 
with  rcufpect  to  the  labours  .of  the  prppaganda  in 
India.    Evep  England,  our  own  beloved  country. ,.  .  , 

My  obliging  friends  showed,  me  all  over  their  "poor 
house,"     It  certainly. did  not  appear  a  very  rich  one; 
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it  was  spacious,  but  rather  dilapidated.  The  library 
was  small,  and  possessed  nothing  remarkable ;  the 
view,  however,  from  the  roof,  over  the  greater  part 
of  Lisbon  and  the  TagUs,  was  very  grand  and  noble. 
But  I  did  not  visit  this  place  in  the  hope  of  seeing 
busts,  or  books,  or  fine  prospects, — I  visitfed  this 
Strange  old  house  to  converse  with  its  inmates ;  for 
my  favourite,  I  might  say  my  only,  study  i^  than.  I 
found  these  gentlemen  much  what  I  had  anticipated  ; 
for  this  was  not  the  first  time  that  I  had  visited  an 
English  .  .  .  establishment  in  a  foreign  land.  They 
were  full  of  amiability  and  courtesy  to  their  heretic 
countryman,  and  though  the  advancement  of  their 
religion  was  with  them  an  object  of  paramount  impor- 
tance,  I  soon  found  that,  with  ludicrous  inconsistency, 
they  cherished,  to  a  wonderful  degree,  nationkl  preju- 
dices almost  extinct  in  the  mother  land,  even  to  the 
disparagement  of  those  of  their  own  darling  faith. 
I  spoke  of  the  English  .  .  .,  of  their  high  respectability, 
and  of  the  loyalty  which  they  had  unifomlly  displayed 
to  their  sovereign,  though  of  a  different  religion,  and 
by  whom  they  had  been  not  unfrequently  subjected 
to  much  oppression  and  injustice. 

Rector. — My  dear  sir,  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  you  ;  I 
tee  that  you  are  well  acquainted  with  the  great  body 
of  those  of  our  faith  in  England.  They  are,  as  you 
have  well  described  them,  a  most  respectable  and  loyal 
body;  from  loyalty,  indeed,  they  never  swerved,  and 
though  they  have  been  accused  of  plots  and  con- 
spiracies, it  is  now  well  known  that  such  had  no  real 
existence,  but  were  merely  calumnies  invented  by 
their  religious  enemies.  During  the  civil  wars  the 
English  .  .  .  cheerfullyshedtheirblood  and  squandered 
their  fortunes  in  the  cause  of  the  unfortunate  martyr, 
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notwithstanding  that  he  never  favoured  them,  and  in*- 
variably  looked  upon  them  with  suspicion.  At  present 
the  English  .  .  .  are  the  most  devoted  siAjects  of  our 
gracious  sovereign.  I  shovld  be  happy  if  I  could  say 
as  finich  for  our  Irish  brethren ;  but  their  c6nduct 
has  been — oh,  detestable  t  Yet  whit  can  you  expect  ? 
The  true  .  .  .  blush  for  them.  A  certain  person  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  church  of  which  he  prefiends  to  be  the 
servant.  Where  does  hetfind  in  our  camons  sanctioli 
for  his  proceedings,  his  undutifid  expressions  to\iirards 
one  who  16  his  sovereign  by  divine  right,  and  who  can 
do  no  wrong  ?  And  above  all,  where  does  he  find 
authority  for  inflaming  the  passions  of  la  vile  mob 
against  a  nation  intended  by  nature  and  by  posit ionl 
to  command  them  ?  • 

Myself. — ^I  believe  there  is  an  Irish  college  in  this' 
city? 

Rector. — I  believe  there  is ;  but  it  does  not  flourish  ; 
there  are  few  or  no  pupils.     Oh  1 

I  looked  through  <l  window,  at  a  great  height,  and 
saw  about  twenty  or  thirty  fine  lads  sporting  in  a  court' 
bebw.  ''This  is  as  it  should  be,"  said  I ;  "those  boys' 
will  not  make  worse  priests  from  a  little  early  devo-' 
tion  to  trap-ball  -and  cudgel  playing.  I  dislike  a  staid, 
serious  puritanic  education,  as  I  firmly  believe  that  it 
encourages  vice  and  hypocrisy/' 

We  then  went  into  the  Rector's  room,  where,  above* 
a  crucifix,  was  hanging  a  small  portrait 

Myself. — That  was  a  great  and  portentous  man, 
honest  withal  I  believe  the  body  of  which  he  was 
the  foundier,  and  which  has  been  so  much  decried, 
has  effected  infinitely  more  gck)d  than  it  has  Caused 
hann. 

Rector. — What  do  I  hear?    You,  an  Englishman, 
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and  a  Pfxitestant,  and  yet  an  admirer  of  Ignatiua 
L^oyoki? 

Myself. -^l  will  say  nothing  with  respect  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Jesuits,  Ux^  ^  you  have  observed^  I 
am  a  Protestsint ;  but  I  am  ready  to  assert  tluit  there 
are  no  people  in  the  world  better  qualified,  upon  the 
whole,  to  be  entrusted  with  the  education  of  youth. 
Their  moral  system  t  and  discipline  are  truly  admir- 
able. .  Their  pupils,  in  after-life, .  are  seldom  viciws 
and  licentious  diaraotecs,  and  ails  an  general  me9  oi 
learning,  science,  aad  possessed  of  every  elegant 
accomplishment  I  execrate  the  conduct  of  the  liberals 
of  Madrid  in  murdering  last  year  the  helpkss/  fathqrsi 
hy  whose  care  and  instruction  two  of  the  fittest  iftinds 
of  Spain  have  been  evolved — the  two  ornaments  of 
the  liberal  cause  and  modem  literature  of  Spain,  for 
such  are  Toreno  and  Martinez  de  la  Rosa.*  •  .  .  *     ' 

Gathered  in  small  clusters  about -the  pillars  at  the 
lower  extremities  of  the  gold  and  silver  streets  ill 
Lisbon,  may  be  observed,  -  about,  noon  in  ev^  .day, 
certain  strange-looking  men  whose  appearance  *  is 
neither  Portuguese  nor  European.  Their  dress  gene- 
rally consists  of  a  red  cap,  with  a  blue  silken  tastel 
at  the  tqp  of  it,  a  blue  tunk  girded  at  the  waist  with 
a  red  sash,  and  wide  Unen  pantaloons  or.  trpusers. 
He  who  passes  by  these  groups  generally  hears  them 
conversing  in  broken  Spanish  or:  Portuguese,. and  occa- 
sionally in   a   harsh   guttural   language^  which   the 

*. Toreno  (1786-1843),  a  sutesman  aod  historic,  thfice 
banished  on  account  of  nis  liberal  opinions,  died '  in  exile  in 
Paris.  His  friend  Martinez  de  la  R6sa  (178^1862),  who  e3<peri»> 
enced  a  so^oewhat  similar  fate,  was  ^he  author  of  soipe  dramas 
and  a  satire  entided  El  CemetUerio  de  Monco,  See  Kennedy, 
Modem  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Sfiain,  p.  169.  Toreno's  htstoHctU' 
works,  have  been  translated  into  French* 
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oriental  traveller  knows  to  be  the  Arabic^  or  a  dialect 
thereof.  These  people  are  the  Jews  of  Lisbon.*  Into 
the  midst  of  one  of  these  groiips  I  one  day  introduced 
ai3^9elf,  and  pronounced  a  beraka^  or  blessing.  I  have 
lived  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  much  amongst 
the  Hebrew  race,  and  am  well  acquainted  with  their 
ways  and '{Phraseology*  I  wa&radier  anxious  to  be* 
come  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  Portuguese 
Jews,  and  I  had  now  an  opportunity^  "The  man  \^ 
a  powerfiul  rabbi/'  said  a  voice  in  Arabic ;  "  it  behoves 
us  to  treat  him  kindly.^  They  welcomed  me.  I 
favouried  iffieir' QiiBtake,  and  in  a  fewda}^!*  knew  all 
tfiat  related  1x>i them  and  their  traffic  in  Lisbon,  t 

The  Jeiws  of  Europe  at  the  present  time  are  dividbd 
into  two  das9es*^synagogiiesi  as  some  caU  them — the 
Portuguese  aod  German.  Of  thfese  the  most  celebrated 
is  the  Porti^uese.  Jews*  of  this  dass  are  g^enerally 
considered  as  more  polished  than  the  others,  better 
edttcatedAand  more  deeply  vereed  both  in  the  langfuage 
of  Scripture  and  the  traditions  of  their  forefathers.' 
In  London  there  is  a  stately  edifice  which  is  termed 
the  syna^[OKue  of  the  Portuguese  Jews,  where  t^e  rites 
oEthe  H^brew'feligion  are  performed  with  all  possible 
spieodftur  and  magnifkence.  'Knowing  all  thid,  one 
would  naturally  expect,  on  arrivii^  in  Portugal,  to 
find  one's  self  in  the  head-quarters  c^  that  Judaism 

♦  When  the  Jews  were  banished  from  Spain  by  the  Catholic 
sovereign  in  1492,  they  were  received  into  Portugal  by  the 
Oftose  fibenll  Jofari  II.,  on  parymeiit  of  a  tax  0^  duty  of  eight 
oytxados^  Armourers  and  smi0^  paid  four  cruzadas  only.. 
Before  the  marria^^e  of  his  cousin,  King  Emmanuel,  with  the 
iMdwed  Princess  Isabella  in  1497,  the  Jews  ^ere  subject  to 
renewed  pevsecndon  in  Portugal  by  arrangem^t  between 
Isabella  the  Catholic  and  her  son-in-law  (see  Burke's  History 
tfSpain%  chaiits.  xlvi.,  xtix.). 

t  See  Appendix  to  this  volume. 
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with  which  the  mind  has  been  accustomed  totassociate 
so  much  that  is  respectable  and  imposing.  It  was, 
therefore,  with  feelings  of  considerable  surprise  that  I 
heard  from  the  beings,  whom  I  have  attempted  to 
describe  above,  the  following  account  of  themselves : — 
"  We  are  not  of  Portugal,"  said  they ;  "  we  come  from 
Barbary,  some  from  Algier,  some  from  the  Levant^ 
but  mostly  from  Barbary,  yonder-away  I "  And  they 
pointed  to  the  south-west 

''  And  where  are  the  Jews  of  PortugaV  I  demanded : 
•'the  proper  children  of  the  country  ? " 

**  We  know  of  none  but  ourselves^"  replied  the  Barba* 
resques^  "though  we  have  heard  say  that  there  are 
others :  if  so,  they  do  not  come  near  u%  and  they  do 
right,  for  we  are  an  evil  people,  O  thou  Tsadik^  and 
thieves  to  a  man,  A  ship  comes  every  year  from 
Swirah;*  it  brings  a  cargo  c^  thieve^  for  it  brings 
Jews." 

"And  your  wives  and  families^"  said  I,  "where  are 
they?" 

"  In  Swirah,  or  Salee,  or  other  places  from  whence 
we  come.  We  bring  not  our  wives  with  us,  nor  our 
families :  many  of  us  have  escaped  hither  barely  witb 
life,  flying  from  the  punishment  due  to  our  crimes. 
Some  live  in  sin  with  the  daughters  of  the  Nazarene : 
for  we  are  an  evil  race,  O  Tsadik,  and  do  not  observe 
the  precepts  of  the  law." 

"And  have  you  synagogues  and  teachers ?"* 

"  Both,  O  thou  righteous  one,  yet  little  can  be  said 
of  either:  our  chenourain  are  vile  places,  and  our 
teachers  are  like  ourselves,  bound  in  the  galoot  of  sin. 
One  of  them  keeps  in  his  house  a  daughter  of  the 

*  A  seaport  town  in  North  Africa,  better  known  by  the  name 
of  Mogadore  (see  chap.  lii.). 
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Nazarene ;  he  is  from  Swirah,  and  what  good  evier 
came  from  that  shore  ?.  *' 

"You  say  your  teachers  are  evil:  do  ye  hearken 
unto  their  words  ?  •' 

"Of  coiirse  we  hearken  unto  them :  how  could  we 
do  else  and  live  ?  Our  teachers  are  evil  men,  and  liv^ 
by  fraud,  like  ourselves ;  yet  still  are  they  masters, 
men  to  be  dreaded  and  obeyed.  Have  they  not  witch* 
craft  at  their  command,  and  angels  ?  Have  they  not 
words  of  power,  and  the  Shem  Hamphorash  ?  *  Were 
we  not  to  hearken  to  them,  could  they  not  consign  our 
souls  to  horror,  to  mist  and  vapour,  to  mire  and  clay  ? 
Even  as  thou  couldst,  O  righteous  one!" 

Such  was  the  extraordinary  language  ia  connexion 
with  themselves  which  they  held  to  me,  and  which  I 
have  no  reason  to  doubt,  as  it  was  subsequently 
corroborated  in  more  ways  than  one.  How  well  do 
superstition  and  crime  go  hand  in  hand!  These 
wretched  beings  break  the  eternal  commandments  of 
their  Maker  without  scruple;  but  they  will  not 
partake  of  the  beast  of  the  uncloven  foot,  and  the  fish 
which  has  no  scales.  They  pay  slight  regard  to  the 
denunciations  of  holy  prophets  against  the  children 
of  sin,  but  they  quake  at  the  sound  of  a  dark  cabalistic 
word  pronounced  by  one  perhaps  their  equal  or  superior 
in  viUany ;  as  if,  as  has  been  well  observed,  God 
would  delegate  the  exercise  of  his  power  to  the 
workers  of  iniquity. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  at  one  period  the  Jews  of 
Portugal  were  deservedly  celebrated  for  wealth, 
learning,  and  polished  manners ;  the  Inquisition,  how- 
ever, played  sad  havoc  with  them.    Those  who  escaped 

*  The  name  that  may  not  be  spoken ;  that  is,  Jehovah  or 
Yakweh  (see  Glossary,  sub  virb.). 
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the  auto  da  ft^  without  becoming  converts  to  Popish 
idolatty,  took  refuge  in  foreign  lands,  particukrly  in 
England,  where  they  still  retain  their  originsd  designa- 
tion. At  present,  notwithstanding  all  celigions  are 
tolerated  in  Portugal,  the  genuine  Jews  of  thecountiy 
do  not  show  themselves';*  in  their  stead  are  seen 
the  rabble  of  Barbary,  and  these  only  in  the  streets 
of  Lisbon — outcasts  who  make  no  secret  of  their  own 
degradation.  '  J'  • 

•  Strange  anecdotes,  however,  are  told,  tending  to  prove  that 
Jews  of  the  ancient  race  are  yet  to  be  found  iri  Portugal:  itii 
said  that  they  have  been  discovered  under  ciffovmttances  the 
most  extraordinary.  I  an^  theropie  inclined  to  believe  in  their 
existence  from  certain  strange  incidents  connected  with  a  certain 
race,  which  occurred  within  the  sphere  of  my' 6wn  knowledge, 
and  which  wiU  be  related  further  iOn.^^Note  by  Borrpw.' 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

CoM  of  Portugal— Extortion  preYented--rSeiis«ftioA  of  Loneli- 
nessy-Th^  Dog— The  Convent— Encbaodng  Landscape- 
Moorish  Fortresses — Prayer  for  the  Sick. 

About  a  fortnight  after  my  return  from'Evora;  Having 
made  the  necessary  preparations,  I  set  out  ^n  my 
jounifty  forBadajoz,  ftem  which  to^n'I  intended  to 
take  the  diligence  to  Madrid.  Badajoz  lies  about'  a 
hundred  miles  distaiit  from  Lisbon,  and  is  the  prin- 
cipal frontier  tdwn  of  St)ain  in  the  direction  of  the 
Alemtejo.  To  re^adi  this  place,  it 'was  necessary  to 
re*travel  the  road  as  far  as  Monte  Moro,  which  I  had 
ahr^ady  passed  ih  my  excursion  to  Evora;  I  had 
tfaeiefore  very  Uttle  pleasure  to  anticipate  from  novelty 
of  sceaefy.  Moreover, 'ta  this  jouniey  I  should  be  a 
soUtaiy  traveller,  with  no  other  companion  than  the 
Oideteer,  as  it  was  my  intention  to  take  my  servant 
no  fertber  than  Aldea  Ga^lleg^  for  which  place  I 
started  at  four  in  the  afternoon.  Wami^d  by  former 
experience,  I  did  not  now  embark  iii  a  small  boat,  but 
in  one  of  the  reguliir  passage  felouks,  ill  which  we 
reached  Aldea  Gallega,'  aiter  a  voyage  of  six  hours ; 
for  the  bodt  was  heavy,  there  was  no  Wind'  to  propel 
fk^:and  the  drew  were  obliged  to  ply  their  huge  oars 
the  whole  way.     In   a  word,  this  passage  was  the 
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reverse  of  the  first  —  safe  in  every  respect,  but  so 
sluggish  and  tiresome,  that  I  a  hundred  times  wished 
myself  again  under  the  guidance  of  the  wild  lad, 
galloping  before  the  hurricane  over  the  foaming  billows. 
From  eight  till  ten  the  cold  was  truly  terrible,  and 
though  I  was  closely  wrapped  in  an  excellent  fur 
shoob,  with  which  I  had  braved  the  frosts  of  Russian 
winters,  I  shivered  in  every  limb,  and  was  far  more 
rejoiced  when  I  again  set  my  foot  on  the  Alemtejo, 
than  when  I  landed  for  the  first  time,  after  having 
escaped  the  horrors  of  the  tempest. 

I  took  up  my  quarters  for  the  night  at  a  house  to 
which  my  friend  who  feared  the  darkness  had  intro- 
duced' me  on  my  return  from  Evora,  and  where, 
though  I  paid  merqlessly  dear  for  everything,  the 
accommodation  was  superior  to  that  of;  the  conomon 
inn  in  the  square.  My  first  car^  now  was  to  inquire 
fpr  mules  to  convey  myself  and  baggage  to  Elvas, 
from  whence  t^iere  are  but  three  short  leagues  to  the 
Spanish  town  of  Badajoz.  The  people  of  the  house 
informed  me  that  they  had  an  excellent  pair  at  my 
di^o^al,  but  when  I  inqqired  the  price,  they*  were  not 
ashamed  to  demand  fqur  moidor^s.  I  offered  ithem 
three,  which  ^vras  tf)0  much,  but  which,  however,  they 
did  not;  accept;  for,  knowing  me  to, be  an  English** 
man,  they  thought  they  bad: an  excellent  opportunity 
to  practise  imposition^  not  in^agining  that* a  perscm 
so  rich  a^  an  Englishgiai^  must  be,  would  gp  out  in 
a  cold  night  for  the  ^ke  of  obtaining  a  reasonable 
bargain.  They  were,  however,  much,  mistaken,  as  I 
tol^d  them  that  rather  than  encourage  them  in  their 
knavery  I.  should  be  content  to  return  to  Lisbon ; 
whereuppn  they  dropped  their  demand  to  three  and 
a  half ;,  but  I  made  them  no  answer,  and,  going  out 
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with  Antonio,  proceeded  to  the  house  of  the  old  man 
who  had  accompanied  us  to  Evora.  We  knocked  a 
oonsiderable  time,  for  he  was  in  bed ;  at  length,  he 
arose  and  admitted  us,  but  on  hearing  our  object,  he 
said  that  his  mules  were  again  gone  to  Evora,  under 
the  charge  of  the  boy,  for  the  purpose  of  transporting 
some  articles  of  merchandize.  He,  however,  recom- 
mended us  to  a  person  in  the  neighbourhood  who 
kept  mules  for  hire,  and  there  Antonio  engaged  two 
fine  beasts  for  two  moidores  and  a  half.  I  say  he 
engaged  them,  for  I  stood  aloof  and  spoke  not,  and 
the  proprifetor,  who  exhibited  them,  and  who  stood 
half  dressed,  with  a  lamp  in  his  hand,  and  shivering 
with  cold,  was  not  aware  that  they  were  intended  for 
a  foreigner  till  the  agreement  was  made,  and  he  had 
received  a  part  of  the  sum  in  earnest.  I  returned  to 
the  inn  well  pleased,  and  having  taken  some  refresh- 
ment, went  to  rest,  paying  little  attention  to  the 
people,  who  glanced  daggers  at  me  from  their  §mall 
Jewish  eyes. 

At  five  the  next  morning  the  mules  were  at  the  door. 
A  lad  of  some  nineteen  or  twenty  years  of  age  attendee) 
them.  He  was  shorty  but  exceedingly  strong  built;, 
and  possessed  the  largest  head  which  I  ever  beheld 
npon  mortal  shoulders ;  neck  he  had  none,  at  least  I 
cotdd  discern  nothing  which  could  be  entitled  to  that 
name.  His  features  wi^re  hideously  ugly,  and  upoq 
addressii^  him  I  discovered  that  he  was  an  idipt 
Such  was  my  intended  companion  in  a  journey  of 
nearly  a  hundred,  miles^  which  would  occupy  four  day$, 
and  which  lay  over  the  most  savage  and  ill-noted 
track  in  the  whole  kingdom.  I  took:  leave  of.  my 
servant  almost  with  tears,  for  he  had  always  served 
ne  with  the  greatest  fidelity,  and  had  exhibited  an 
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assiduity  and  a  wish  to  please  which  afforded  tne  the 
utmost  satisfaction.  '  ' 

We  started,  my  uncouth  guide  sitting  tailor-fasfaioQ 
on  the  sumpter  mule,  upon  the  baggage.  The  moon 
had  just  gone  down,  arid  the  morning  was  pitchy  dark» 
and,  as  usual,  piercingly  cold.  We  soon  entered  the 
dismal  wood,  which  I  had  already  travbrsed,  and 
through  which  we  wended  6ur  way  for  sorte  time, 
slowly  and  mournfully.  Not  a  sound  was  to' be  heard 
save  the  trampling  of  the  animals,  not  a  breath  of  air 
moved  the  leafless  branches,  no  aninial  iitirred  in  the 
thickets,  no  bird,  not  even  the  owl,  flew  ever  our 
heads,  all  seemed  desolate  arid  dead ;  and  during 'my 
many  and  far  wanderings,  I  never  experienced  a 
greater  sensation  of  loneliness,  and  a  greater  desire 
for  conversation  and  an  exchange  of  ideas  than 'then. 
To  speak  to  the  idiot  was  useless,  for  though  competent 
to  show  the  road,  with  which  he  wa^  well  acquainted, 
he  had  no  other  answer  than  an  uncouth  iaugb  to 
any  question  put  to  him.  Thus  situated,  like  many 
other  persons  when  human  comfort  is  riot  at  hand,  I 
turned  my  heart  to  God,  and  b^an  to  commune  with 
Him;  the  result  of  which  was  that  my  mind  soon 
became  quieted  and  comforted.    ' 

We  passed  on  our  way  uriintemipted ;  no  thieves 
showed  themselves,  nor  indeed  did  w6  see*  a  single 
individual  until  we.  arrived  at  Pegoes,  and  from  thence 
to  Vendas  Novas  our  fortune  was  the  same.  I  was 
welcomed  with  gi^eat  kindness  by  the  people  of  the 
hostelry  of  the  latter  place,  who  were  Well  acquainted 
with  me  on  account  of  my  having  twice  passed  the 
night  under  their  roof.  The  name  of  the  keeper  kA 
thi^  inn  is,  or  was,  Joz^  Dias  Azido,  arid,  unlike  the 
gfenersdtty  of  those  bf  the  same  profe^ionfas  himsctf 
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in  Portugal,  he  is  an  h6nest'  man  ;  and  a  stranger  and 
foreigner  who  takes  up  his  quarters  at  his  inn  may 
rest  assured  that  he  will  not  be^  most  unmercifully 
pillaged  and  cheatefd  when  the  hour  of  reckoning  shall 
arrive,  as  he  will  not  be  charged  a  single  r/*  mott 
than  a  native  Portuguese  on  a  similar  occasion.  I 
paid  at  this  place  exactly^  one-half  of  the  sum  which 
was  demanded  from  me  at  Affoyobs,  where  I  passed 
the  ensuif^  night,  and  where  the  accommodation  was 
in  every  respect  inferfor. 

At  twelve  next  ddy  we  arrived  at  Monte  Mot<o, 
and,  as  I  was  not  pressed  for  time,  I  determined  upon 
viewing  the  ruins  which  cover  the  top  and  middle  part 
of  the  stately  hill  which  towers  above  the  town. 
Having  ordered  some  refreshment  at  the  inn  where 
we  dismounted,  I  ascended  till  I  arrived  at  a  large 
wall  or  rampart,  which^  at  a  certain  altitude,  embraces 
the  whole  hill.  I  crossed  a  rude  bridge  of  stones, 
which  bestrides  a  small  hollow  or  trench ;  and  passing 
by  a  large  tower,  entered  through  a  portal  into  the 
enclosed  part  of  the  hill.  On  the  left  hand  stood  a 
church,  in  good  preservation,  and  still  devoted  to  the 
purposes  of  religion,  but  which  I  could  not  enter, 
as  the  door  was  locked,  and  I  saw  no  one  at  harid 
to  open  iL 

I  soon  found  that  my  curiosity  had  led  me  to  a 
most  extraofdinary  place,  which'  quite  b^gars  the 
scanty  pbwers  of  description  with  which  I  am  giftedl 
I  stumbled  on  amongst  ruined  walls,  and  at  one  time 
found  I  wa5  treading'over  vaults,  as  I  sudklenly  started 
back  from  a  yawning  orifice  into  which  my  next  step, 
as  I  strolled  'muslfig  akmg,  Would  hav<e  precipitatecil 
me.  I  proc<seded  for  a  considerabjie  way  by  the 
*  Portuguese  real  ~  one-twentieth  of  an  English  pennyi 
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eastern  wall,  till  I  heard  a  tremendous  bark,  and 
presently  an  immense  dog,  sUch  as  those  which  guard 
the  flodcs  in  the  neighbourhood  against  the  wolves, 
came  bounding  to  attack  me  "with  eyes  that  glowed, 
and  fangs  that  grinned."  Had  I  retreated,  or  had 
recourse  to  any  other  mode  of  defence  than  that 
which  I  invariably  practise  under  such  circumstances, 
he  would  probably  have  worried  me ;  but  I  stooped 
till  my  chin  nearly  touched  my  knee,  and  looked 
him  full  in  the  eyes,  and,  as  John  Leyden  says,  in 
the  noblest  ballad  which  the  Land  of  Heather  has 
produced : — 

**  The  hound  he  yowled,  and  back  he  fled, 
As  struck  with  fatty  charm."  ^ 

It  is  a  fact  known  to  many  people,  and  I  believe 
it  has  been  frequently  stated,  that  no  large  and  fierce 
dog  or  animal  of  any  kind,  with  the  exception  of  the 
bull,  which  shuts  its  eyes  and  rushes  blindly  forward, 
will  venture  to  attack  an  individual  who  confronts  it 
with  a  firm  and  motionless  countenance.  I  say  large 
and  fierce,  for  it  is  much  easier  to  repel  a  bloodhound 
or  bear  of  Finland  in  this  manner  than  a  dung-hill 
cur  or  a  terrier,  against  which  a  stick  or  a  stone  is  a 
much  more  certain  defence.  This  will  astonish  no 
one  who  consider  that  the  calm   reproving  glance 

*  The  lines,  which  Borrow,  quoting  from  memory,  has  not 
given  quite  accurately,  occur  in  the  ballad  of  "The  Cout  of 
Keilder.^  They  are,  according  to  the  text  in  the  edition  of  1858, 
with  "  Ufe  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  "— 

**  The  hounds  they  howled  and  backward  fled, 
As  struck  by  Fs^iry  charm  ^  (stan.  16X 

John  Leyden,  M.D.,  was  bpm  in  1775, Jiear  Hawick,  anddied 
in  Java  in  181 1,  after  an  adventurous  and  varied  life.  Pits  ballad 
of  Lord  Soiilis  is  of  the  same  character  as  that  so  highly  praised 
by  Borrow. 
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of  reasoD)  which  allays  the  excesses  of  the  mighty  and 
courageous  in  our  own  species,  has  seldom  any  other 
effect  than  to  add  to  the  insolence  of  the  feeble  and 
foolish,  who  become  placid  as  doves  upon  the  infliction 
of  chastisements,  which,  if  attempted  to  be  applied  to 
the  former,  would  only  serve  to  render  them  more 
terrible,  and,  like  gunpowder  cast  on  a  flame,  cause 
them,  in  mad  desperation,  to  scatter  destruction 
around  them. 

The  barking  of  the  dog  boought  out  from  a  kind 
dl  alley  an  eMerly  man,  whom  I  supposed  to  be  his 
master,  and  ol  whom  I  made  some  inquiries  respecting 
the  place.  The  man  was  civil,  and  informed  me  that 
he  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  British  army,  under  the 
''great  lord,"  during  the  Peninsula  war.  He  said  that 
there  was  a  convent  of  nuns  a  little  farther  on,  which 
he  would  show  me,  and  thereupon  led  -the  way  to 
the  south-east  part  of  the  wall,  where  stood  a  huge 
dilapidated  edifice* 

We  entered  a  dark  stone  apartment,  at  one  comer 
(tf  which  was  a  kind  of  window  occupied  l^  a  turning 
table,  at  which  articles  were  received  into  the  convent 
or  delivered  out  He  rang  the  bell,  and,  without 
saying  a  word,  retired,  leaving  me  rather  perplexed ; 
but  presently  I  heard,  though  the  speaker  was  in- 
visible, a  soft  feminine  voice  •  demanding  who  I  was,' 
and  what  I  wanted.  I  replied,  that  I  was  an  English- 
man travelling  into  Spain ;  and  that,  passing  through 
Monte  Moro,  I  had  ascended  the  hill  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  the  ruins.  The  voice  then  said,  "  I  suppose 
you  are  a  military  man  going  to  fight  against  the 
king,  like  the  rest  of  your  countrymen  ? "  *'  No,"  said 
I,'' I  am  not  a  military  man;  but  a  Cht^istian ;  and 
I  go  not  to  shed  blood,  but  to  endeavour  to  iatixxhice 
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the-  gospel '  of  Christ  into  a  dountty  where  It  is  not 
known  ;"  whet-eupon  there  was  a  stifled  titter.-  I  then 
inquired  if  there  were  any  copies  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures in  the  convent ;  but  the  friendly  voice  could 
give  me  no  information  on  that  point,  and  I  scarcely 
believe  that  its  possessor  understood  the  purport  of 
my  question.  It:  informed  me,  that  the  office  of  lady 
abbess  of  the  house  was  an  annual  one,  and  that 
every  year  there  was  a  fresh  superior.  On  my  in-- 
quiring  whether  the  mmA  did  not  frequently  find  the 
time  exceeditigiy  heavy  on  their.hands,  it*  stated  that, 
when  they  had  notbii^- better  to  do,  they  employed 
themselves  in  making  cheesecakes^  which  were  dis- 
posed of  in  the  ne^hbourhood.  I  thanked  the  voice 
(or  its  eommuaications,  and  walked  away.  Whilst 
proceeding  I  ulider  the  wall  of  the  house  towards  the 
3PUtb-west^  I  heard  a  fresh  and  louder  tittering  above 
my  headland,  looking  up,  saw  three  or  fo«ir»windows 
crowded  with  dusky  faces,  and  black  waving  hair; 
these  belonged  to  the  nunS)  anxious  tx)  obtain  a  view 
of  the  stranger.  After  kissing  my  hand  cepeatedly, 
I  moved  on,  and  soon  arrived  at  the  south*<west  end 
of  this  mountain  of  curiosities.  There  I  found  the 
remains  of  a  laige  building,  which  seemed  to  have 
been  originally  erected  in  the  sha|»e  of  a  crosa  A 
tower. at  its  eastejcn.  entrance  was  still  entire;  the 
western, side  wa^  quite  in.  ruins,  and  stood  on  the 
verge  of  the  hill  overlooking  tfce  valley,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  iffin  the.  stream  I  have  spoken  of  on  a 
former  occasion. 

The  day  was  intensely  hot,  notwithstanding  the 
soldness  of  the  preceding,  nights ;  and  the  brilliant 
sun  of  Portjugal  now  illumined  a  landscape  of.  en- 
tr4ncing  beauty.     Groves  of  cork-trees  covered  tha 
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fiutiher,  side  of  the  valley  and  the  dtstailt  acalivities, 
exhibiting'  here  and  there  charmtng  vistas,  where 
various  flocks  of  cattle  were  feeding  ;  the  soft  murmur 
of  the  .stream^  which  was  at  intervab  chafed  and 
brok^  by  huge  stones^  ascended  to  my  ears  and.  filled 
my  miqd  with  delicious.  feeUnga  I  sat  down  on  the 
broken  wall  and  remained  gazing,  and  listening,  and 
shedding'  tears  of  rapture;  for  of  all  the  pleasures 
which  •  a  t  boimtiful  God  permitteth  his  children  to 
enjoy,  none  are  so  dear  to  some  heaits  as  the  music 
of  forests  and  streams,  and  the  view  6f  the  beauties 
of  his  glorious  creation.  An  hour  elapsed^  and  I 
still  maiqtained'  my.  seat  on  the  wall ;  the  past  sceiies 
of  iny  life  flitting  before  my  eyes  in  tury  and  fantastic 
anay»  through  which  evety  now  and  then  peeped 
tr^es  andhilH  and  other  {patches  of  the  real  landscape 
whioh  I  was  confronting^  The  sun  (burnt  my  visage, 
but  J  headed  it  .not  \  aod  I  believe  that  I  should  have 
remained. till  night,  bufied  in  these  reveries,  which,  I 
oonies%  only  9erve  to  enervate  the  mind  and  steal 
many  a. minute  which  naught  be  more  profitabiy 'em- 
ployed, bad  not; 'the. report  of  the  gua  of  a  fowler  in 
tbe  valley,  which  awakened  the  echoes  of  the  woods, 
hiQs^  and  jiiins^  caused. me  to  start  on  my  feet,  and 
remember  that  I  bad  to  proceed  three  leagues  before 
I  oould  reach  the  bostehy  where  I  intended  to  pass 
the  n^ht. 

vl  t>eDt  my  steps  to  the  inn,  passing  along  a  kind 
of  rampart'  Sbortty  before  I  reached  the  portal, 
whid^  I  .have  already  mentioned,  I  observed  a  kind 
of  vault  on  my  right  hand,  scooped  out  of  the  side 
of /the  hill ;  its  roof  i^as  supported  by  tiinee  ptllan, 
though  parti  of  it  had  -given  way  towards  the  farther 
end,  so  that  the  light  was  admitted  through  a  ohaam 
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in  the  top.  It  might  have  been  intended  for  a  chapel, 
a  dui^eon,  or  a  cemetery,  but  I  should  rather  think 
for  the  latter.  One  thing  I  am  certain  of,  that  it  was 
not  the  work  of  Moorish  hands ;  and  indeed  through- 
out my  wandering  in  this  place  I  saw  nothing  which 
reminded  me  of  that  most  singular  people.  The'  hill 
on  which  the  ruins  stand  was  doubtless  originally  a 
strong  fortress  of  the  Moors,  who,  upon  their  first 
irruption  into  the  peninsula,  seized  sknd  fortified  most 
of  the  lofty  and  naturally  strong  positions,  but  they 
had  probably  lost  it  at  an  early  period,  so  that  the 
broken  walls  and  edifices,  which  at  present  cover  the 
hill,  are  probably  remains  of  the  labours  of^  the 
Christians  after  the  place  had  been  rescued  from  the 
hands  of  the  terrible  enemies  of  their  faith.  'Monte 
Moro  will  perhaps  recall  Cintra  to  the  mind  of  the 
traveller,  as  it  exhibits  a  distant  resemblance  \o  that 
place  ;  nevertheless,  there  is  something  in  Cintra  wild 
and  savage,  to  which  Monte  Moro  has  no  pretension. 
Its  scathed  and  gigantic  crs^s  are  piled  upon  each 
other  in  a  manner  which  seems  to  menace  headlong 
destruction  to  whatever  is  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and 
the  ruins  which  still  cling  to  those  crags  seem  more 
like  eagles'  nests  than  the  remains  of  the  habitations 
even  of  Moors ;  whereas  those  of  Monte  Moro  stand 
comparatively  at  their  ease  on  the  broad  back  of  a 
hill,  which,  though  stately  and  commanding,  has  no 
crags  nor  precipices,  and  which-  can  be  ascended  on 
every  side  witliout  much  difficulty*  Yet  I  was  much 
gratified  by  my  visit,  and  I  shall  wander  fair  indeed 
before  I  forget  the  voice  in  the  dilapidated  convent, 
the  ruined  walls  amongst  which  I  strayed,  and  the 
rampart,  where,  sunk  in  dreamy  rapture,  I  Sat  during 
a  bright  sunny  hour  at  Monte  Moro. 
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I  returned  to  the  inn,  where  I  refreshed  myself  with 
tea  and  very  sweet  and  delicious  cheesecakes,  the 
handiwork  of  the  nuns  in  the  convent  above.  Observing 
gloom  and  unhappiness  on  the  countenances  of  the 
people  of  the  house,  I  inquired  the  reason  of  the 
hostess,  who  sat  almost  motionless  on  the  hearth  by 
the  fire  ;  whereupon  she  informed  me  that  her  husband 
was  deadly  sick  with  a  disorder  which,  from  her 
description,  I  supposed  to  be  a  species  of  cholera; 
she  added,  that  the  surgeon  who  attended  him 
entertained  no  hopes  of  his  recovery.  I  replied  that 
it  was  quite  in  the  power  of  God  to  restore  her  husband 
in  a  few  hours  from  the  verge  of  the  grave  to  health 
and  vigour,  and  that  it  was  her  duty  to  pray  to  that 
Omnipotent  Being  with  all  fervency.  I  added,  th^t  if 
she  did  not  know  how  to  pray  upon  such  an  occasion, 
I  was  ready  to. pray  for  her,  provided  she  would  jpin 
in  the  spirit  of  the  supplication.  I  then  offered  up  a 
short  prayer  in  Portuguese,  in  which  I  entreated  the 
Lord  to  remove,  if  he  thought  proper,  the  burden  of 
affliction  under  which  the  family  was  labouring. 

The  woman  listened  attentively,  with  her  hands 
devoutly  clasped,  until  the  prayer  was  finished,,  and 
then  gazed  at  me  s^mingly  with  astonishment,  but 
uttered  no  word  by  which  I  could  gather  that  she  was 
pleased  or  displeased  with  what  I  had  said.  I  now 
bade  the  family  farewell,  and  having  mounted  my 
mule,  set  forward  to  Arroyolos.* 

*  The  place  of  the  brooks,  or  water-courses.  Sp.  arroyc  =  brook 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

The  Druid's  Stone— The  Young  Spaniard-— Ruffianly  Soldier^*— 
Evils  of  War— E8trcnioi--Thc  Brawl— Ruined  Watch- 
tower — Glimpse  of  Spain— Old  Times  and  New. 

After  proceeding  about  a  league  and  a  half,  a  blast 
came  booming  from  the  north,  rolling  before  it 
immense  clouds  of  dust ;  happily  it  did  not  blow  in 
our  faces,  or  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  proceed, 
so  great  was  its  violettce.  We  had  left  the  road  tn 
order  to  take  advantage  of  one  of  those  short  cuts, 
which,  though  passable  for  a  horse  or  a  mule,  are 
far  too  rough  to  permit  any  species  of  carriage  to 
travel  along  them.  We  were  in  the  midst  of  sands, 
brushwood,  and  huge  pieces  of  rock,  which  thickly 
studded  the  ground.  These  are  the  stones  whidi 
form  the  sierras  of  Spain  and  Portugal  ;  those 
singular  mountains  which  rise  in  naked  horridness, 
like  the  ribs  of  som^  mighty  carcass  from  which  the 
flesh  has  been  torn.  Many  of  these  stones,  or  rocks, 
grew  out  of  the  earth,  and  many  lay  on  its  surface 
unattached,  perhaps  wrested  from  their  beds  by  the 
waters  of  the  deluge.  Whilst  toiling  along  these  wild 
wastes,  I  observed,  a  little  way  to  my  left,  a  pile  of 
stones  of  rather  a  singular  appearance,  and  rode  up 
to  it     It  was  a  Druidical  altar,  and  the  most  perfect 
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and  beautiful  one  of  the  kind  which  I  had  ever  seen. 
It  was  dicular^  and  coosiaited  of  stonqs  imaiensely 
laige  and  heavy  at  the  hottom,  which,  towaixl3  the 
top  became  thinner  and  thinner,  having  been  fashioned 
by  the  hand  of  art  to  something  of  the  sbitpe  of 
sooUop  shells.  These  w^re.  surmojunted  by  a  very 
large  flat  stone,  which  .sj^anted  ()own  towards  the 
south,  where  was  a  door.  Three  or  four  individuals 
might  have  taken  shelter  within  the  interior,  in  which 
was  growing  a  small  thomrtree. 

I  gazed  with  reverence  and  awe  upon  the  pile 
vriiere  the  first  colonies  of  Eurbpe  offi^red  their  worship 
to  the  unVmown  Goid.*  The  temples  of  the  mighty 
and  skilful  Roman,  cofpparatively  of  modern  date, 
have  crumbled  to  dust  in  its  neighbourhood.  The 
churches  of  the  Arian  Goth,  his  successor  in  power, 
have  sunk  beneath  the  earth,  and  are  not  to  be  fouqd ; 
and  the  mosques  of  the  Moor,  the  conqujsror  of  the 
Goth,  where  ^|id  what  ^e  they  ?  Upoti  th^  rock, 
masses  of  hoary  and  vanishing  ryin...  Not  so  the 
Dmid's  stone ;  there  it  stands  on  the  hill  of  winds,  as 
strong  and  9^  freshly  new,  as  the  day^  perhaps  thirty 
eentuci^  back,  when  it  was  first  raisec],  by  means 
which  are  a  piystery.  Earthquakes  have  heaved  it, 
but  its  cope-stone  has  not  fallen ;  rain  floods  h^ve 
deluged  it,  but  fiailed  to  swe^  it;  froin  its  station  ; 
the  burning  sun  baa  flashed  upon  it,  but  neither 
split  nor  crumbled  it;  and  ixvQ,^^  stem  old  time,  has 
nibbed  it  with  his  iron  tooth,  and  with  what  effect 
let  those  who  view  it  declare.  There  it  stands,  and 
he  who  wishes  to  study  the,  literatiure,  the  learning, 
and  the  history  of  the  ancient  Celt  and  Cymbriai^ 

I  *  The  first  Lusitanians  of  whom  we  have  any  record  or 
ttadition  were  almost  certainly  Celts. 
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may  gaze  on  its  broad  covering,  and  glean  from  that 
blank  stone  the  whole  known  amount  The  Roman 
has  left  behind  him  his  deathless  writings,  his  history, 
and  his  songs;  the  Goth  his  lituigy,  his  traditions, 
and  the  germs  of  noble  institutions ;  the  Moor  his 
chivalry,  his  discoveries  in  medicine,  and  the  founda- 
tions of  modem  commerce  ;  and  where  -  is  the 
memorial  of  the  Druidic  races?  Yonder:  that  pile 
of  eternal  stone ! 

We  arrived  at  Arroyolos  about  seven  at  night 
I  took  possession  of  a  large  two-bedded  room,  and, 
as  I  was  preparing  to  sit  down  to  supper,  the  hostess 
came  to  inquire  whether  I  had  any  objection  to  receive 
a  young  Spaniard  for  the  night  She  said  he  had 
just  arrived  with  a  train  of  muleteers,  and  that  she 
had  no  other  room  in  which  she  could  lodge  him.  I 
replied  that  I  was  willing,  and  in  about  half  an  hour 
he  made  his  appearance,  having  first  supped  with  his 
companions.  He  was  a  very  gentlemanly,  good- 
looking  lad  of  seventeen.  He  addressed  me  in  his 
native  language,  and,  finding  that  I  understood  him, 
he  commenced  talking  widi  astonishing  volubility. 
In  the  space  of  five  minutes  he  informed  me  that, 
having  a  desire  to  see  the  world,  he  had  run  away 
from  his  friends,  who  were  people  of  opulence  at 
Madrid,  and  that  he  did  not  intend  to  return  until  he 
had  travelled  through  various  countries.  I  told  him 
that  if  what  he  said  was  true,  he  had  done  a  very 
wicked  and  foolish  action ;  wicked,  because  he  must 
have  overwhelmed  those  with  grief  whom  he  was 
bound  to  honour  and  love,  and  foolish,  inasmuch  as 
he  was  going  to  Expose  himself  to  inconceivable 
miseries  and  hardships,  which  would  shortly  cause  him 
to  rue  the   step  he  had  taken ;  that  he  would  be 
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ooly  welcome  in  foreign  countries  so  long  as  he  had 
money  to  spend,  and  when  he  had  none,  he  would  be 
repulsed  as  a  vagabond^  and  would  perhaps  be  allowed 
to  perish  of  hunger.  He  replied  that  he  had  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  with  him,  no  less  than  a 
hundred  dollars,  which  would  last  him  a  long  time, 
and  that  when  it  was  spent  he  should  perhaps  be 
able  to  obtain  more.  "  Your  hundred  dollars,"  said  I, 
"will  scarcely  last  you  three  months  in  the  country 
in  which  you  are,  even  if  it  be  not  stolen  from  you  ; 
and  you  may  as  well  hope  to  gather  money  on  the 
tops  of  the  mountains  as  expect  to  procure  more  by 
hcMtiourable  means."  But  he  had  not  yet  sufficiently 
drank  of  the  cup  of  experience  to  attend  much  to 
what  I  said,  and  I  soon  after  changed  the  subject 
About  five  next  morning  he  came  to  my  bedside  to 
take  leave,  as  his  muleteers  were  preparing  to  depart 
I  gave  him  the  usual  Spanish  valediction,  Vaya  usted 
con  Diosy*  and  saw  no  more  of  him. 

At  nine,  after  having  paid  a  most  exorbitant  sum 
for  slight  accommodation,  I  started  from  Artoyolos, 
which  is  a  town  or  large  village  situated  on  very 
ekvated  ground,  and  discernible  afar  off.  It  can 
boast  of  the  remains  of  a  large  ancient  and  seemingly 
Moorish  castle,  which  stands  on  a  hill  on  the  left 
as  yon  take  the  road  to  Estremoz« 

About  a  mile  from  Arroyolos  I  overtook  a  train 
of  cartsi,  escorted  by  a  number  of  Portuguese  soldiers 
conveying  stores  and  ammunition  into  Spain.  Six  or 
seven  of  these  soldiers  marched  a  considerable  way 
in  front ;  they  were  villanous-looking  ruffians,  upon 
vdiose  livid  and  ghastly  countenances  were  written 
murder,  and  all  the  other  crimes  which  the  Decalogue 

*  May  you  go  with  God ;  Le,  God  be  with  you  ;  good-bye. 
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forbida  As  I  passed  by,  one  of  them,  with  a  harsh; 
croaking  voice,  commenced  cursing  all  foreigners. 
*  There,"  said  he,  *'is  this  Frenchman  riding  on 
horseback"  (I  was  on  a  mule),  "with  k  man"  (the 
idiot)  **  to  take  care  of  him,  and  all  because  he  is  rich  ; 
whilst  I,  who  am  a  poor  soldier,  am  obliged  to  tramp 
(Ml  foot  I  could  And  it  in  my  heart  t6  shoot  him 
dead,  for  in  what  respect  is  he  better  than  I  ?  But  he 
is  a  foreigner,  and  the  devil  helps  foreigners  and  hates 
the  Portuguese."  He  continued  shouting  his  reniarks 
until  I  got  about  forty  yards  in  advance,  wheti  I 
commenced  laughing  ^  but  it  would  have  been  more 
prudent  in  me  to  have  held  my  peace,  for  the  next 
mbment,  with  bang — bang,  two  bullets,  wfell  aimed, 
came  whizdng  past  my  ears.  A  smaH  rivor  lay  just 
before  me,  though  the  bridge  was  a  considerable  way 
on  my  left.  I  spurred  my  animal  through  it,  closely 
followed  by  the  terrified  guide,  and  commenced 
galloping  along  a  sandy  plain  on  the  other  side,  and 
so  escaped  with  my  life. 

These  fellows^  with  the  look  of  banditti,  were  in  no 
respect  better;  and  the  traveller  vrtio  should  meet 
them  in  a  solitary  place  would  have  little  reason  to 
bless  his  good  fortune.  One  of  the  carriers  {all  of 
whom  were  Spaniards  from  tibe  neighbourhood  of 
Badajoz,  and  had  been  despatched  into  Portugal  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  the  stores),  whom  I  after- 
wards met  in  the'  aScM'esaid  town,  informed  me  that 
the  whole  patty  were  equally  bad,  and  that  he  and 
his  companions  had  been  plundered  by  them  of 
various  articles,  and  threatehed  with  death  if  Vticy 
attempted  to  complain.  How  frightful  to  iigure  to 
one's  self  an  army  of  such  beings  in  a  foreign  land, 
sent  thither  either  to  invade  or  defend ;  and  yet  Spaii^ 
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at  the  time  I  am. -writing  this  is  looking  forward  to 
armed  assistance  from  Portugal!  May  the  L.ord  in 
his  meity  grant  that  the  soldiers. who. proceed  to  her 
assistance  may  be  of  a  different  stamp ;  and  yet,  from 
the  lax  state  of  discipline  which  exists  in  the  Portu- 
guese army,  in  comparison  with  that  of  England  and 
Fiance,  I  am  afraid  that  the  inoffensive  population 
of  the  disturbed  provinces  wi^  say  that  wolves  have 
been  summoned  to  chase. aw^y  foxes  from  the  sheep- 
fold.  Oh,  may  I  liv^.to  see  the  day  when  soldiery 
will  no  longer  be  tolerated  in,  any  civilized,  or  at  le;ast 
Christian  country  1 

I  pursued  my  route  to  Estreipoz,  p^issing  by  Monte 
Horo  Novo,  which  is  a  tall  dusky  hill,  surmounted 
by  an  ancient  edifice,  probably  Moorish.  The  country 
was  dreary  and  deserted,  but;  offering  here  and  there 
a  valley  studded  with  cork-trees  and  azinJmras.  Aft^er 
midday  the  wind,  which  during  the  night  and  morning 
bad  much  abated,  again  blqw  with  such  violence  as 
nearly  to  deprive  me  of  my  senses,  though  it  was  stil' 
in  our  rear. 

I  was  heartily  glad  when,  on  ascending  a  risin^ 
ground,  at  about  foqr  o'clock,  I  saw  Estremoz  on  iti 
hiU  at  something  less  than  a  league's  distance.  Here 
the  view  became  wildly,  iriteresting ;  the  sun  was 
jffff Icing  in  the  midst  of  red  and  stormy  clouds,  and 
its  rays  were  reflected  on  the  dun  walls  of  the  lofty 
town  to  which  we  were  wending.  Not  far  distant  to 
the  south-west  rose  Serra .  Dorso,  which  I  had  seen 
fixxn  Eyora,  and  which  is  the  most  beautiful  moi^ntain 
in  the  Alemtejo.  My  idiot  guide  turned  his  uncouth 
visage  towards  it,  and,  becoming  suddenly  inspired, 
^opened  his  mouth  for  the  first  time  during  the  day, 
I  might  almost  sa^  since  w^  had. left  Aldea  Gallega, 
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and  b^an  to  tell  me  what  rare  hunting  was  to  be 
obtained  in  that  mountain.  He  likewise  described 
with  great  minuteness  a  wonderful  d<^,  which  was 
kept  in  the  neighbourhood  for  the  purpose  of  catch- 
ing the  wolves  and  wild  boars,  and  for  which  the 
proprietor  had  refused  twenty  moidores. 

At  length  we  reached  Estremoz,  and  took  up  our 
quarters  at  the  principal  inn,  which  looks  upon  a  lai^e 
plain  or  market-place  occupying  the  centre  of  the 
town,  and  which  is  so  extensive  that  I  should  think 
ten  thousand  soldiers  at  least  might  perform  their 
evolutions  there  with  ease. 

The  cold  was  far  too  terrible  to  permit  me  to  remain 
in  the  chamber  to  which  I  had  been  conducted ;  I 
therefore  went  down  to  a  kind  of  kitchen  on  one  side 
of  the  arched  passage,  which  led  under  the  house  to 
the  yard  and  stables.  A  tremendous  withering  blast 
poured  through  this  passage,  like  the  water  through 
the  flush  of  a  mill.  A  large  cork-tree  was  blazing  in 
the  kitchen  beneath  a  spacious  chimney ;  and  around 
it  were  gathered  a  noisy  crew  of  peasants  and  farmers 
from  the  neighbourhood,  and  three  or  four  Spanish 
smugglers  from  the  frontier.  I  with  difficulty  ob- 
tained a  place  amongst  them,  as  a  Portuguese  or  a 
Spaniard  will  seldom  make  way  for  a  stranger,  till 
called  upon  or  pushed  aside,  but  prefers  gazing 
upon  him  with  an  expression  which  seems  to  say, 
"I  know  what  you  want,  but  I  prefer  remaining 
where  I  am." 

I  now  first  began  to  observe  an  alteration  in  the 
language  spoken  ;  it  had  become  less  sibilant,  and  more 
guttural ;  and,  when  addressing  each  other,  the  speakers 
used  the  Spanish  title  of  courtesy  usted^  or  your 
worthiness,   instead  of  the   Portuguese  high-flowing 
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vossem  j^,*  or  your  lordship.  This  is  the  result  of 
constant  communication  with  the  natives  of  Spain, 
who  never  condescend  to  speak  Portuguese,  even  when 
in  Portugal,  but  persist  in  the  use  of  their  own 
beautiful  language,  which,  perhaps,  at  some  future 
period,  the  Portuguese  will  generally  adopt  This 
would  greatly  facilitate  the  union  of  Ae  two  countries, 
hitherto  kept  asunder  by  the  natural  waywardness 
of  mankind. 

I  had  not  been  seated  long  before  the  blazing  pile, 
when  a  fellow,  mounted  on  a  fine  :^irited  horse,  dashed 
from  the  stables  through  the  passage  into  the  kitchen, 
where  he  commenced  displaying  bis  horsemanship,  by 
causing  the  animal  to  wheel  about  with  the  vekx:ity 
of  a  mill-stone,  to  the  great  danger  of  everybody  in 
the  apartment  He  then  galloped  out  upon  the  plain, 
and  after  half  an  hour's  absence  returned,  and  having 
placed  his  horse  once  more  in  the  stable,  came  and 
seated  himself  next  to  me,  to  whom  he  commenced 
talking  in  a  gibberish  of  which  I  understood  very 
litde,  but  in^ich  he  intended  for  Frendi.  He  was  half 
intoxicated,  and  soon  became  three  parts  so,  by 
swallowing  glass  after  glass  of  aguardiente.  Finding 
that  I  made  him  no  answer,  he  directed  his  discourse 
to  one  of  the  conirabandistas^  to  whom  he  talked  in 
bad  Spanish.  The  latter  either  did  not  or  would  not 
understand  him ;  but  at  last,  losing  patience,  called  him 
a  drunkard,  and  told  him  to  hold  his  tongue.     The 

*  The  modem  Portuguese  vossem  or  vossk  has  degenerated 
mto  a  mode  of  address  to  inferiors,  and  not  having  any  such 
focable  as  the  Spanish  V  nor  using  the  second  person  plural  in 
ordinary  address,  as  in  French  and  English,  the  Portuguese  is 
forced  to  turn  every  sentence, ''  Is  the  gentleman's  health  good  ?  " 
*Will  Mr.  Continho  pass  the  mustard?"  **If  Mr.  Borrow 
smokes,  will  he  accept  this  cigar  ?  **  In  familiar  speech  the 
second  person  singular  is  universally  used. 
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fellow,  enraged  at  this  contempt,  flung  the  glass  out 
of  which  he  was  drinking  at  the  Spaniard's  head,  who 
sprang  up  like  a  tiger,  and  unsheathing  instantly  a 
'*  snick  and  snee"  knife,  made  an  upward  cut  at  the 
fellow's  cheek,  and  would  have  infallibly  laid  it  open, 
had  I  not  pulled  his  arm  down  just  in  time  to  prevent 
worse  effects  than  a  scratch  above  the  lower  jaw-bone^ 
which,  however,  drew  blood. 

The  smuggler's  companions  interfered  and  with  mydb 
difficulty  led  him  off  to  a  small  apartment  in  the  reur  of 
the  house,  where  they  slept,  and  kept  the  furniture. of 
their  mules.  The  drunkard  then  commenced  singing, 
or  rather  yelling,  the  Marseillois  hynm;  and  after 
having  annoyed  e^ery  one  for  nearly  an  hour,  was 
persuaded  to  mount  his  horse  and  depart,  accompanied 
by  one  of  his  neighbours.  He  was  a  pig  ii^erchant 
of  the  vicinity,  but  had  fprmerly  been  a  trooper  in  t^e 
army  of  Napoleon,  where,  I  suppose,  like  the  drunken 
coachman  of  Evora,  he  had  picked  up  his  French  and 
his  habits  of  intoxication.* 

From  Estremoz  to  Elvas  the  distance  is  six  leagues. 
I  started  at  nine  next  morning ;  the  first  part  of  the 
way  lay  through  an  inclosed  country,  but  we.  soon 
emerged  upon  wild  bleak  downs,  over  which  the  |wi;id, 
which  still  pursued  us»  howled  most  mournfully.  We 
met  no  one  on  the  route ;  and  the  scene  was  desolate 
in  the  extreme ;  the  heaven  was  of  a  dark  grey, 
through  which  no  glimpse  of  the  sun  was  to  be 
perceived.  Before  us,  at  a  great  distance,  on  an 
elevated  ground,  rose  a  tower — the  oply  object  which 
broke  the  monotony  of  the  waste. '  In  about  two  hours 
from  the  time  when  we  firsit  discovered  it,  we  reached 

♦  CasUllano  ^^cgsacUf  Diablo  condenado,  Tlie  proverb 
is  of  very  general  application. 
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a  fountain,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  it  stood ; 
the  water,  which  gushed  into  a  long  ?toae  trough/  was 
beautifully  clear  and  transparent^  and  we  stopped  hdre 
to  water  the  animals. 

Having  dismounted,  I  left  the  guide,  and  proceeded 
to  ascend  the  hill  on  which  the  tower  stood.  Though 
the  ascent  was  very  gentle^  I  did  not  accomplish  it 
without  difficulty ;  the  ground  was  covered  with  sharp 
stones,  which,  in  two  or  three  instances,  cut  through  my 
boots  and  wounded  my  feet ;  and  the  distance  was 
much  greater  than  I  had  expected.  I  at  last  arrived 
at  the. ruin*  for  such  it  was.  I  found  it  had  been  one 
of  those  watch-towers  or  small  fortresses  called  in 
Portuguese  atalaias  ;  it  was  square,  and  surrounded  by 
a  wall,  broken  down  in  many  places.  The  tower  itself 
had  no  door,  the  lower  part  being  of  scdid  stonework  ; 
but  on  one  side  were  crevices  at  intervals  between  the 
stones,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  feet,  and  up 
this  rude  staircase  I  climbed. to  a  small  iLpartment; 
about  five  feet  square,  fnom  which  the  top  had  fallen. 
It  commanded  an  extensive  view  from  all  sides,  and 
had  evidently  been  built  for  the  accommodation  of 
tfiose  whose  business  it  was  to  keep  watch  on  the 
frontier,  and  at  the  appearance  of  an  enemy  to  alami 
the  country  by  signfals^-probably  by  a  fire.  Re^lute 
men  might  have  defended  themselves  in  this  little 
fastness  against  many  assailants,  who  must  have  been 
completely  exposed  to  their  arrows  or  musketry  in  the 
ascent 

Being  about  to  leave  the  place,  I  heard  a  strange  cry 
behind  a  part  of  the  waU  which  I  had  not  visited, 
and  hastening  thither,  I  found  a  miserable  object  in 
ragSy  seated  upon  a  stone.  It  was  a  maniac — a  man 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  I  believe  deaf  and  dumb ; 
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there  he  sat,  gibbering  and  mowing,  and  distorting 
his  wild  features  into  various  dreadful  appearances. 
There  wanted  nothing  but  this  object  to  render  the 
scene  complete ;  banditti  amongst  such  melancholy 
desolation  would  have  been  by  no  means  so  much 
in  keeping.  But  the  maniac,  on  his  stone,  in  the  rear 
of  the  wind-beaten  ruin,  overlooking  the  blasted  heath, 
above  which  scowled  the  leaden  heaven,  presented 
such  a  picture  of  gloom  and  misery  as  I  believe  neither 
painter  nor  poet  ever  conceived  in  the  saddest  of  their 
musings.  This  is  not  the  first  instance  in  which  it 
has  been  my  lot  to  verify  the  wisdom  of  the  saying, 
that  truth  is  sometimes  wilder  than  fiction. 

I  remounted  my  mule,  and  proceeded  till,  on  the 
top  of  another  hill,  my  guide  suddenly  exclaimed, 
"  There  is  Elvas  I "  I  looked  in  the  direction  in  which 
he  pointed,  and  beheld  a  town  perched  on  the  top  of 
a  lofty  hill.  On  the  other  side  of  a  deep  valley 
towards  the  left  rose  another  hill,  much  higher,  on 
the  top  of  which  is  the  celebrated  fort  of  Elvas, 
believed  to  be  the  strongest  place  in  Portugal. 
Through  the  opening  between  the  fort  and  the  town, 
but  in  the  background  and  far  in  Spain,  I  discerned 
the  misty  sides  and  cloudy  head  of  a  stately  mountain, 
which  I  afterwards  learned  was  Albuquerque,  one  of 
the  loftiest  of  Estremadura. 

We  now  got  into  a  cultivated  country,  and  following 
the  road,  which  wound  amongst  hedgerows,  we  arrived 
at  a  place  where  the  ground  began  gradually  to  shelve 
down.  Here,  on  the  right,  was  the  commencement 
of  an  aqueduct,  by  means  of  which  the  town  on  the 
opposite  hill  was  supplied  ;  it  was  at  this  point  scarcely 
two  feet  in  altitude,  but,  as  we  descended,  it  became 
higher  and  higher,  and  its  proportions  more  colossal. 
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Near  the  bottom  of  the  valley  it  took  a  turn  to  the 
left,  bestriding  the  road  with  one  of  its  arches.  I 
looked  up,  after  passing  under  it ;  the  water  must 
have  been  flowing  near  a  hundred  feet  above  my  head, 
and  I  was  filled  with  wonder  at  the  immensity  of  the 
structure  which  conveyed  it.  There  was,  however,  one 
feature  which  was  no  slight  drawback  to  its  pretensions 
to  grandeur  and  magnificence :  the  water  was  supported 
not  by  gigantic  single  arches,  like  those  of  the  aqueduct 
of  Lisbon,  which  stalk  over  the  valley  like  legs  of 
Titans,  but  by  three  layers  of  arches,  which,  like  three 
distinct  aqueducts,  rise  above  each  other.  The  expense 
and  labour  necessary  for  the  erection  of  such  a  structure 
must  have  been  enormous ;  and  when  we  reflect  with 
what  comparative  ease  modern  art  would  confer  the 
same  advantage,  we  cannot  help  congratulating  our- 
selves that  we  live  in  times  when  it  is  not  necessary 
to  exhaust  the  wealth  of  a  province  to  supply  a  town  on 


!  a  hill  with  one  of  the  first  necessaries  of  existence. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Elvas—Extraordinary  Longevity — The  English  Nation— Portu- 
guese Ingratitude —  lUiberality — Fortifications — Spanish 
Beggar — Badajoz — ^The  Custom-House. 

Arrived  at  the  gate  of  Elvas,  an  officer  came  otit 
of  a  kind  of  guard-house,  and,  having  asked  me 
some  questions,  despatched  a  soldier  with  me  to 
the  police-office,  that  my  passport  might  be  vis/, 
as  upon  the  frontier  they  are  much  more  particular 
with  respect  to  passports  than  in  other  parts.  This 
matter  having  been  settled,  I  entered  an  hostelry 
near  the  same  gate,  which  had  been  recommended  to 
me  by  my  host  at  Vendas  Novas,  and  which  was  kept 
by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Joz6  Rosado.  It  was 
the  best  in  the  town,  though,  for  convenience  and 
accommodation,  inferior  to  a  hedge  alehouse  in  Eng- 
land. The  cold  still  pursued  me,  and  I  was  glad  to  take 
refuge  in  an  inner  kitchen,  which,  when  the  door  was 
not  open,  was  only  lighted  by  a  fire  burning  somewhat 
dimly  on  the  hearth.  An  elderly  female  sat  beside 
it  in  her  chair,  telling  her  beads :  there  was  something 
singular  and  extraordinary  in  her  look,  as  well  as  I 
could  discern  by  the  imperfect  light  of  the  apartment. 
I  put  a  few  unimportant  questions  to  her,  to  which 
she  replied,  but  seemed  to  be  afflict(id  to  a  slight  degree 
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with  deafness.  Her  hair  was  becoming  grey,  and  I 
said  that  I  believed  she  was  older  than  myself,  but 
that  I  was  confident  she  had  less  snow  on  her  head. 

*'How  old  may  you  be,  cavaKer?"  said  she,  giving 
me  that  title  which  in  Spain  is  generally  used  when 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  respect  is  wished  to  be 
exhibited.  I  answered  that  I  was  near  thirty.  "  Then/' 
said  she,  ''you  were  right  in  supposing  that  I  am  older 
than  youtself ;  I  am  older  than  your  mother,  or  your 
mother's  mother:  it  is  more  than  a  hundred,  years 
aince  I  wsla  a  g4rl,  and  six>rted  with  the  daughters  of 
the  town  on  thci  hilbide."  "In  that  case/'  said  I«'* you 
doubtless  itemember  the  earthquake."  ?  Yes/':  she  re- 
tailed, **  H  there  is  any  occurrence  in  my  life  that  I 
ifemember,  it  is  that :  I  was  in  the  church  of  E1y>9s  ^ 
the  moment,  hearing  the  Mass  of  the  king,  and  the 
priest  feU  on  the  ground,  and  1^  fall  the  Host  frpm 
his  hands.  I  shall  never  foiigetr.how  the  earth  slfook  ; 
it  made  us  all  sick ;  and. the  houses  and  walls  reeled 
like  drunkards.  Since  that  happened  I  have  seen 
fourscore  y^ars  pass  by  me,  yet  I  was  older  thei^  than 
you  are  now/' 

I  looked  with  wonder  at  this  surprising  female,  and 
could  scarcely  believe  her  words.  I.  was,  however, 
assured  that  she  was  in  fact  upwards  of  a  hundred 
and  ten  years  of  age,  and  was  considered  the  oldest 
person  in  Portugal.  She  still  retained  the  use  of  her 
faculties  in  as  f^ll  a  degree  as  the  generality  of  people 
who  have  scarcely  attained  the  half  of  her. age.  She 
was  related  to  the  people  of  the  house. 

As  the  night  .advanced,  sevieral  persons  entered 
for  the  purpose  bf  enjoying  the  comfort  of  the  fire, 
and  for  the  sake  of  conversation,  for  the  house  was  a 
kind  of  news-room,  where  the  principal  speaker  was. 
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the  host,  a  man  of  some  shrewdness  and  experience, 
who  had  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  British  army. 
Amongst  others  was  the  officer  who  comn>anded  at 
the  gate.  After  a  few  observations^  this  gentleman, 
who  was  a  good-looking  young .  man  of  five  and 
twenty,,  began  to  burst  forth  in  violeint  declamation 
against  the  English  nation  and  government,  who,  he 
said,  had  at  all  times  proved  themselves  selfish  and 
deceitful,  but  that  their  present  conduct  in  respect 
to  Spain  was  particularly  infamous,  fQr  though  it  wa$ 
in  their  power  to  put.  an  end  to  the  war  at  once,  by 
sending  a  large  army  thither,  they  preferred  sending 
a  handful  of  troops,  in  order  that  the  war  might  be 
prolonged,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  was  of 
advantage  to  them.  Having  paid  him  an  ironical 
compliment  for  his  politeness  and  urbanity,  I  asked 
whether  he  reckoned  amongst  the  selfish  actions  of 
the  English  government  and  nation,  their  having 
expended  hundreds  of  millions  of  pounds  sterlings  and 
an  ocean  of  precious  blood,  in  fighting  the  battles  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  against  Napoleon.  **  Surely,"  said 
I,  ^  the  fort  of  Elvas  above  our  heads,  and  still  more 
the  castle  of  Badajoz  *  over  the  water,  speak  volumes 
respecting  English  selfishness,  and  must,  every  time 
you  view  them,  confirm  you  in  the  opinion  which, 
you  have  just  expressed.    And  then,  with  respect  to 

*  During  the  Peninsular  war,  Badajoz  was  besieged  by  the 
French  in  1808  and  in  1809,  and  again  in  i8it,  when  it  surren- 
dered, March  1 1,  to  Soult.  It  was  thrice  besieged  by  Wellington ; 
first  on  April  20,  181 1  ;  next  in  May  and  June  of  the  same 
year  ;  and  thirdly,  in  the  spring  of  181 2,  when  he  captured  the 
city  by  storm,  on  the  night  of  April  6,  after  a  murderous  contest, 
and  a  loss,  during  the  twenty  days'  siege,  of  72  officers  and  963 
men  killed,  and  306  officers  and  3483  men  wounded.  The  pro- 
vince of  Badajoz  has  an  area  of  8JS87  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  (1884)  457i36S* 
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the  present  combat  in  Spain,  the  gratitude  which  that 
country  evinced  to  England  after  the  French,  by  mean? 
of  English  armies,  had  been  expelled, — gratitude 
evinced  by  discouraging  the  trade  of  England  on  all 
occasions,  and  by  offering  up  masses  in  thank^iving 
when  the  English  heretics  quitted  the  Spanish  shores, 
ought  now  to  induce  England  to  exhaust  and  ruin 
herself,  for  the  sake  of  hunting  Don  Carlos  out  of  his 
mountains.  In  deference  to  your  superior  judgment," 
continued  I  to  the  officer,  ''  I  will  endeavour  to  believe 
that  it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  England  were  the 
war  prolonged  for  an  indefinite  period ;  nevertheless, 
you  would  do  me  a  particular  favour  by  explaining  by 
what  process  in  chemistry  blood  shed  in  ^ain  will 
find  its  way  into  the  English  treasury  in  the  shape  of 
gold." 

As  he  was  not  ready  with  his  answer,  I  took  up  a 
plate  of  fruit  which  stood  on  the  table  beside  me,  and 
said,  ^  What  do  you  call  these  fruits  ? "  "  Pomegranates 
and  boioias*'  he  replied.  "Right,"  said  I,  "a  home- 
bred Englishman  could  not  have  given  me  that 
answer;  yet  he  is  as  much  acquainted  with  pome- 
granates and  batatas  as  your  lordship  is  with  the  line 
of  conduct  which  it  is  incumbent  upon  England  to 
pursue  in  her  foreign  and  domestic  policy." 

This  answer  of  mine,  I  confess,  was  not  that  of  a 
Christian,  and  proved  to  me  how  much  of  the  leaven 
of  the  ancient  man  still  pervaded  me ;  yet  I  must 
be  permitted  to  add  that  I  believe  no  other  provocation 
would  have  elicited  from  me  a  reply  so  full  of  angry 
feeling:  but  I  could  not  command  myself  when  I 
heard  my  own  glorious  land  traduced  in  this  unmerited 
ananner.  By  whom?  A  Portuguese!  A  native  of 
a  country  which  has  been  twice  liberated  from  horrid 
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and  detestable  thraldom  by  the  hands  of  Ei^lishmen. 
But  for  Wellington  and  his  heroes,  Portugal  would 
have  been  French  at  this  day ;  but  for  Napier  and  Ws 
marines,  Miguel  would  now  be  lording  it  in  Lisbon. 
To  return,  however,  to  Ae  officer :  every  one  laughed 
at  him,  and  he  presently  went  away. 

The  next  day  I  became  acquainted  with  a  respectable 
tradesman,  of  the  name  of  Almeida,  a  man  of  talent, 
though  rather  rough  in  his  manners*  He  expressed 
great  abhorrence  of  the  papal  system,  which  had  so 
long  spread  a  darkness,  like  that  of  death,  over  his 
unfortunate  country ;  and  I  had  no  sooner  informed 
him  that  I  had  brought  with  me  a  certain  quantity 
of  Testaments,  which  it  was  my  intention  to  leave 
for  sale  at  Elvas,  than  he  expressed  a  great  desire 
to  undertake  the  charge,  and  said  that  he  would  do 
the  utmost  in  his  power  to  procure  a  sale  for  them 
amongst  his  numerous  customers.  Upon  showing  him 
a  copy,  I  remarked,  "Your  name  is  upon  the  title- 
page  ; "  the  Portuguese  version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,* 
circulated  by  the  Bible  Society,  having  been  e^^ecuted 
by  a  Protestant,  of  the  name  of  Almeida,  and  first 
published  in  the  year  1712 ;  whereupon  he  smiled, 
and  observed  that  he  esteemed  it  an  honour  to  be 
connected  in  name  at  least  with  such  a  man.     He 

*  See  note  on  p.  1 1.  It  is  uncertain  where  the  missionary  Joao 
Ferreira  d'Aimeida  made  this  translation  ;  nrobably  in  Ceylon. 
The  place  and  date  of  his  death  are  equally  uncertain.  His 
translation,  revised  by  more  than  one  Dutch  scholar,  was  finally 

?dnted  in  17 12  at  Amsterdam,  at  the  cost  of  the  Dutch  East 
ndia  Company.  When  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
first  undertook  the  publication  of  the  Bible  in  Portuguese  in  the 
years  1 809-1 810,  this  version  of  Almeida  was  selected  ;  but  the 
objections  made  to  its  accuracy  were  so  numerous  that  in  181 8, 
and  again  in  1821,  a  reprint  of  Pereira^s  translation  was  adopted 
in  its  place. 
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scoffed  at  the  idea  of  receiving  any  remuneration,  and 
assured  me  that  the  feeling  of  being  permitted  tb  co- 
operate in  so  holy  and  useful  a  cause  as  the  circulation 
of  the  Scriptures  was  quite  a  sufficient  reward. 

After  having  accomplished  this  matter,  I  proceeded 
to  survey  the  environs  of  the  place,  and  strolled  up 
the  hill  to  the  fort  on  the  north  side  of  the  town. 
The  lower  part  of  the  hill  is  planted  with  cusinheiraSy 
which  pve  it  a  picturesque  appearance,  and  at  the 
bottom  is  a  small  brook,  which  I  crossed  by  means  of 
stepping-stones.  Arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  fort,  I 
was  stoi^)ed  by  the  sentry,  who,  however,  civilly  told 
me  that  if  I  sent  in  my  name  to  the  commanding 
officer,  he  would  make  no  objection  to  my  visiting  the 
interior.  I  accordingly  sent  in  my  card  by  a  soldier 
who  was  lounging  about,  and,  sitting  down  on  a  stone, 
waited  his  return.  He  presently  appeared,  and  inquired 
whether  I  was  an  Englishman  ;  to  which  having 
replied  in  the  affirmative,  he  said,  "  In  that  case,  sir, 
you  cannot  enter;  indeed,  it  is  not  the  custom  to 
permit  any  foreigners  to  visit  the  fort."  I  answered 
that  it  was  perfectly  indifferent  to  me  whether  I  visited 
it  or  not ;  and,  having  taken  a  survey  of  Badajoz  from 
the  eastern  side  of  the  hill,  descended  by  the  way  I  came. 

This  is  one  of  the  beneficial  results  of  protecting 
a  nation,  and  squandering  blood  and  treasure  in  its 
defence.  The  English,  who  have  never  been  at  war 
with  Portugal,  who  have  fought  for  its  independence 
on  land  and  sea,  and  always  with  success,  who  have 
forced  themselves,  by  a  treaty  of  commerce,*  to  drink 

*  This  was  indeed  treason,  when  the  ''  iSii's"  were  in  their 
prime,  and  the  **  1834's  "  were  already  maturing.  But  ordinary 
port  wine,  as  made  up  for  the  English  market,  was  rather  filthy, 
and  as  remade  up  by  the  grocer  or  small  wine  merchant  in 
England,  resembled  blacking  rather  than  the  juice  of  the  grape. 
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!ts  coarse  and  filthy  wines,  which  no  other  nation  cares 
to  taste,  are  the  most  unpopular  people  who  visit  Por- 
tugal. The  French  have  ravaged  the  countiy  with 
fire  and  sword,  and  shed  the  blood  of  its  sons  like 
water;  the  French  buy  not  its  fruits,  and  loathe  its 
wines,  yet  there  is  no  bad  spirit  in  Portugal  towards 
the  French.  The  reason  of  this  is  no  mystery ;  it 
is  the  nature  not  of  the  Portuguese  only,  but  of 
corrupt  and  unregenerate  man,  to  dislike  his  bene- 
factors, who,  by  conferring  benefits  upon  him, 
mortify  in  the  most  generous  manner  his  miserable 
vanity. 

There  is  no  country  in  which  the  English  are  so 
popular  as  in  France ;  *  but,  though  the  French  have 
been  frequently  roughly  handled  by  the  English, 
and  have  seen  their  capital  occupied  by  an  Eng- 
lish army,  they  have  never  been  subjected  to  the 
supposed  ignominy  of  receiving  assistance  from 
them. 

The  fortifications  of  Elvas  are  models  of  their  kind, 
and,  at  the  first  view,  it  would  seem  that  the  town,  if 
well  garrisoned,  might  bid  defiance  to  any  hostile 
power ;  but  it  has  its  weak  point :  the  western  side 
is  commanded  by  a  hill,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile, 
from  which  an  experienced  general  would  cannonade 
it,  and  probably  with  success.  It  is  the  last  town  in 
this  part  of  Portugal,  the  distance  to  the  Spanish 
frontier  being  barely  two  leagues.  It  was  evidently 
built  as  a  rival  to  Badajoz,  upon  which  it  looks  down 
from   its  height  across  a  sandy  plain  and  over  the 

^  This  is  certainly  not  true  now.     Perhaps,  if  Sorrow's  ex- 

Elanation  is  the  true  one,  in  that  we  have  not  of  late  *^  roughly 
andled''  our  jealous  neighbours,  Sebastopol  and  Pekin  and 
excuses  for  being  in  Egypt  have  dulled  the  friendly  feeling 
generated  by  Vitoria  and  \\'aterloo  i 
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suUen  waters  of  the  Guadiana ;  but,  though  a  strong 
town,  it  can  scarcely  be  called  a  defence  to  the  frontier, 
which  is  open  on  all  sides,  so  that  there  would  not  be 
the  slightest  necessity  for  an  invading  army  to  approach 
within  a  dozen  leagues  of  its  walls,  should  it  be  dis- 
posed to  avoid  them.  Its  fortifications  are  so  exten- 
sive that  ten  thousand  men  at  least  would  be  required 
to  man  them,  who,  in  the  event  of  an  invasion,  might 
be  far  better  employed  in  meeting  the  enemy  in  the 
open  field.  The  French,  during  their  occupation  of 
Porti^al,  kept  a  small  force  in  this  place,  who,  at  the 
approach  of  the  British,  retreated  to  the  fort,  where 
they  shortly  after  capitulated. 

Having  nothing  farther  to  detain  me  at  Elvas,  I 
proceeded  to  cross  the  frontier  into  Spain.  My  idiot 
guide  was  on  his  way  back  to  Aldea  Gallega ;  and, 
on  the  fifth  of  January,  I  mounted  a  sorry  mule,  with- 
out bridle  or  stirrups,  which  I  guided  by  a  species  of 
halter,  and  followed  by  a  lad  who  was  to  attend  me 
on  another,  I  spurred  down  the  hill  of  Elvas  to  the 
plain,  eager  to  arrive  in  old  chivalrous,  romantic  Spain. 
But  I  soon  found  that  I  had  no  need  to  quicken  the 
beast  which  bore  me,  for,  though  covered  with  sores, 
wall-eyed,  and  with  a  kind  of  halt  in  its  gait,  it  cantered 
along  like  the  wind. 

In  little  more  than  half  an  hour  we  arrived  at  a 
brook,  whose  waters  ran  vigorously  between  steep 
banks.  A  man  who  was  standing  on  the  side  directed 
me  to  the  ford  in  the  squeaking  dialect  of  Portugal ; 
but  whilst  I  was  yet  splashing  through  the  water,  a 
voice  from  the  other  bank  hailed  me,  in  the  magnifi- 
cent language  of  Spain,  in  this  guise:  "^.'  Sefior 
Caballero,  que  me  di  listed  una  limosna  par  amor  de 
Dios,  una  limosnita  para  qtuyo  me  compre  un  traguillo 
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de  vino  tintor^  In  a  moment  I  was  on  Spanish 
ground,  as  the  brook,  which  is  called  Acaia,  is  the 
boundary  here  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and,  having  flung 
the  beggar  a  small  piece  of  silver,  I  cried  in  ecstasy, 
"  Santiago  y  cierra  EspaHa  !  "  t  and  scoured  on  my  way 
with  more  speed  than  before,  paying,  as  Gil  Bias  says, 
little  heed  to  the  tonrentof  blessings  which  the  mendicant 
poured  forth  in  my  rear :  J  yet  never  was  charity  more 
unwisely  bestowed,  for  I  was  subsequently  informed 
that  the  fellow  was  a  confirmed  drunkard,  who  took 
his  station  every  morning  at  the  ford,  where  he 
remained  the  whole  day  for  the  purpose  of  extorting 
money  from  the  passengers,  which  he  regularly  spent 
every  night  in  the  wine-shops  of  Badajoz,  To  those 
who  gave  him  money  he  returned  blessings,  and  to 
those  who  refused,  curses ;  being  equally  skilled  and 
fluent  in  the  use  of  either. 

Badajoz  was  now  in  view,  at  the  distance  of  little 
more  than  half  a  league.  We  soon  took  a  turn  to 
the  left,  towards  a  bridge  of  many  arches  across  the 
Guadiana,  which,  though  so  famed  in  song  and  ballad, 
is  a  veiy  unpicturesque  stream,  shallow  and  sluggish, 
though  tolerably  wide;  its  banks  were  white  with 
linen  which  the  washerwomen  had  spread  out  to  dry 
in  the  sun,  which  was  shining  brightly ;  I  heard  their 
singing  at  a  great  distance,  and  the  theme  seemed  to 
be  the  praises  of  the  river  where  they  were  toiling,  for 

*  "  Charity,  Sir  Cavalier,  for  the  love  of  God,  bestow  an  alms 
upon  me,  that  I  may  purchase  a  mouthful  of  red  wine/' 

t  "  St.  James  and  close  Spain  ! "  The  battle-cry  of  Castilian 
chivalry  for  a  thousand  years. 

X  Every  one  who  has  gone  from  Portugal  into  Spain  must 
understand  and  sympathize  with  Borrow's  feelings.  I  have 
even  felt  something  of  the  same  expansion  in  South  America, 
when  the  Brazilian  gave  place  to  the  Argentine.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  language  has  a  great  deal  to  say  to  it. 
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as  I  approached  I  could  distinguish ''  Guadiana,  Quik}!-" 
ana,"  which  reverberated  far  and  wide,  pronounced  t^y 
the  clear  and  strong  voices  in  <^Qrus  of  many  a  darjtc- 
cheeked  maid  and  matron,  I  thQi^ht  there  was  some 
analogy  between  their  employment  and  my  own:  I 
was  about  to  tan  my  northern  complexion  by  exposing 
myself  to  ,the  hot  sun  of  Spain,  in  the  humble  hope 
of  being  able  to  cleanse  some  of  the  foul  stains  of 
Popery  from  the  minds  of  its  children,  with  whom  I 
bad  little  acquaintance ;  whilst  they  .w€U!e  bronzing 
themselves  on  the  banks  of  the  river  in  order  to  make 
white  die  garments  of  strangers.  The  words  of  an 
Eastern  poet  returned  forcibly  to  my  mind — 

**  111  weary  myself  each  night  aod  each  day^ 
To  aid  my  unfortunate  brothers  ; 
As  the  laundress  tans  her  own  face  in  the  ray, 
To  cleanse  the  garments  of  others." 

Having  crossed  the  bridge,*  we  arrived  at  the  northern 
gate,  when  out  rushed  from  a  species  of  sentry-box;  a 
fellow  wearing  on  his  head  a  highrpeaked  Andalusian 
hat,  with  his  figure  wrapped  up  in  one  of  these 
immense  cloaks  t  so  well  known  to  those  who  have 
travelled  in  Spain,  and  which  none  but  a  Spaniard 
can  wear  in  a  becoming  manner.  Without  saying  a 
word,  he  laid  hold  of  the  halter  of  the  mule,  and  began 
to  lead  it  through  the,  gate  up  a  dirty  street,  crowded 
with  long-cloaked  people  like  himself.  I  asked  him 
what  he  meant,  but  he  deigned  not  to  return  an 
answer ;  the  boy,  however,  who  waited  upon  me,  said 

*  In  The  Zinccdiy  part  ii.  chap,  i.,  the  date  is  given  as  January 
6, 1836. 

t  They  are  as  old  as  the  ancient  Celtiberian  times,  and  are 
mentioned  as  0-^701  in  a  treaty,  over  150  years  B.C.,  by  Appian, 
m  his  Ibirictu 
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that  tt  was  one  of  the  gate-keepers,  and  that  he  was 
conducting  us  to  the  custom-house  or  Alfofidega^ 
where  the  baggage  would  be  examined.  Having 
arrived  there,  the  fellow,  who  still  maintained  a  dogged 
silence,  began  to  pull  the  trunks  off  the  sumpter- 
mule,  and  commenced  uncording  them.  I  was  about 
to  give  him  a  severe  reproof  for  his  brutality;  but 
before  I  could  open  my  mouth  a  stout  elderly  personage 
appeared  at  the  door,  who  I  soon  found  was  the  prin- 
cipal officer.  He  looked  at  me  for  a  moment,  and 
then  asked  me,  in  the  English  language,  if  I  was  an 
Englishman*  On  my  reifying  in  the  affirmative,  he 
demanded  of  the  fellow  how  he  dared  to  have  the 
insolence  to  touch  the  baggage  without  orders,  and 
sternly  bade  him  cord  up  the  trunks  again  and  place 
them  on  the  mule,  which  he  performed  without  uttering 
a  word.  The  gentleman  then  asked  what  the  trunks 
contained :  I  answered  clothes  and  linen ;  when  he 
begged  pardon  for  the  insolence  of  the  subordinate, 
and  informed  me  that  I  was  at  liberty  to  proceed  where 
I  thought  proper.  I  thanked  him  for  his  exceeding 
politeness ;  and,  under  guidance  of  the  boy,  made  the 
best  of  my  way  to  the  Inn  of  the  Three  Nations,*  to 
which  I  had  been  recommended  at  Elvas. 

*  I  suppose  Portugal^  Spain,  and  England. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

Badajoz — ^Antonio  the  Gypsy — Antonio's  Proposal— The  Proposal 
accepted — Gypsy  Breakfast — Departure  from  Badajoz — The 
Gypsy  Donkey— Merida— The  Ruined  Wall-— The  Crone— 
The  Land  of  the  Mpor— The  Black  Men— Life  in  the 
Desert — The  Supper. 

I  WAS  now  at  Badajoz  in  Spain,  a  country  which  for 
the  next  four  years  was  destined  to  be  the  scene  of 
my  labours:  but  I  will  not  anticipate.  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  Badajoz  did  not  prepossess  me  much  in 
fevour  of  the  country  which  I  had  just  entered.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  brown  moors,  which  bear  little  but 
a  species  of  brushwood,  called  in  Spanish  carrasco ; 
blue  mountains  are,  however,  seen  towering  up  in  the 
far  distance,  which  relieve  the  scene  from  the  monotony 
which  would  otherwise  pervade  it. 

It  was  at  this  town  of  Badajoz,  the  capital  of 
Estremadura,  that  I  first  fell  in  with  those  singular 
people,  the  Zincali^  Gitanos,  or  Spanish  gypsies.  It 
was  here  I  met  with  the  wild  Paco,*  the  man  with  the 
withered  arm,  who  wielded  the  cachas^  with  his  left 
liand;  his  shrewd  wife,  Antonia,  skilled  in  hokkano 

^  See  Jlu  Ztncali^  part  ii.  chap.  i. 

t  For  the  meaning  of  thb  and  other  gypsy  words,  see  the 
QoEsary. 
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baro,  or  the  great  trick  * ;  the  fierce  gypsy,  Antonio 
Lopez,  their  father-in-law ;  and  many  other  almost 
equally  singular  individuals  of  the  Errate,  or  gypsy 
blood.  It  was  here  that  I  first  preached  the  gospel 
to  the  gypsy  people,  and  commenced  that  translation 
of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Spanish  gypsy  tongue, 
a  portion  of  which  I  subsequently  printed  at  Madrid, 

After  a  stay  of  three  weeks  at  Badajoz,  I  prepared 
to  depart  for  Madrid:  late  one  afternoon,  as  I  was 
arranging  my  scanty  baggage,  the  gypsy  Antonio 
entered  my  apartment,  dressed  in  his  zamarra  and 
high-peaked  Andalusian  hat 

Antonio, — Good  evening,  brother ;  they  tell  me  that 
on  the  callicaste  you  intend  to  set  out  for  Madrilati, 

Myself. — Such  is  my  intention ;  I  can  stay  here  no 
longer, 

Antonio. — The  way  is  far  to  Madrilati i  there  are, 
moreover,  wars  in  the  land,  and  many  chories  walk 
about ;  are  you  not  afraid  to  journey  ? 

Myself. — I  have  no  fears ;  every  man  must  accom- 
plish his  destiny :  what  befalls  my  body  or  soul  was 
written  in  a  gabicote  a  thousand  years  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world. 

Afitonio.'-'I  have  no  fears  myself^  brother ;  the  dark 
night  is  the  same  to  me  as  the  fair  day,  and  the  wild 
carrascal  as  the  market-place  or  the  chardi ;  I  have 
got  the  bar  lachi  in  my  bosom,  the  precious  stone  to 
which  sticks  the  needlcf 

Myself. — ^You  mean  the  loadstone,  I  suppose.  Do 
you  believe  that  a  lifeless  stone  can  preserve  you  from 
the  dangers  which  occasionally  threaten  your  life  ? 

*  See  The  Zincali^  part  i.  chap,  vii.,  part  il  chap,  vi.,  Romano 
Lavo-Lil,  p.  244- 
t  See  The  Zincali,  part  ii.  chap,  vi  ./ 
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Antonio. — Brother,  I  am  fifty  years  old,  and  you 
see  me  standing  before  you  in  life  and  strength; 
how  could  that  be  unless  the  bar  lachi  had  power  ? 
I  have  been  soldier  and  contrabandistay  and  I  have 
likewise  slain  and  robbed  the  Busni.  The  bullets 
of  the  Gabind  and  of  the  jara  canallis  have  hissed 
about  my  ears  without  injuring  me,  for  I  carried  the 
bar  lachi.  I  have  twenty  times  done  that  which  by 
Busnd  law  should  have  brought  me  to  the  ^/inticAay 
yet  my  neck  has  never  yet  been  squeezed  by  the 
cold  garrote.  Brother,  I  trust  in  the  bar  lachiy  like 
the  Cahrd  of  old:  were  I  in  the  midst  of  the 
gulph  of  Bombards  without  a  plank  to  float  upon, 
I  should  feel  no  fear;  for  if  I  carried  the  precious 
stone,  it  would  bring  me  safe  to  shore.  The  bar 
lachi  has  power,  brother. 

Myself. — I  shall  not  dispute  the  matter  with  you, 
more  especially  as  I  am  about  to  depart  from 
Badajoz :  I  must  speedily  bid  you  farewell,  and  we 
shall  see  each  other  no  more. 

Antonio. — Brother,  do  you  know  what  brings  me 
hither? 

Myself. — I  cannot  tell,  unless  it  be  to  wish  me 
a  happy  journey :  I  am  not  gypsy  enough  to  interpret 
the  thoughts  of  other  people. 

Antonio, — All  last  night  I  lay  awake,  thinking  of 
the  affairs  of  Egypt ;  and  when  I  arose  in  the  morning 
I  toc^  the  bar  lachi  from  my  bosom,  and  scraping  it 
with  a  knife,  swallowed  some  of  the  dust  in 
aguardiente,  as  I  am  in  the  habit  of  doing  when  I 
have  made  up  oiy  mind ;  and  I  said  to  myself, 
I  am  wanted  on  the  frontiers  of  Castumba  on  a 
certain  matter.  The  strange  CalorS  is  about  to 
proceed  to   Madrilati;   the  journey  is  long,  and  he 
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may  fall  into  evil  hands,  peradventure  into  those  of 
his  own  blood ;  for  let  me  tell  you,  brother,  the 
CaUs  are  leaving  their  towns  and  villages,  and 
forming  themselves  into  troops  to  plunder  the  Busni^ 
for  there  is  now  but  little  law  in  the  land,  and  now 
or  never  is  the  time  for  the  Cabri  to  become  once 
more  what  they  were  in  former  times.  So  I  said,  the 
strange  CalorS  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  own 
blood  and  be  ill-treated  by  them,  which  were  shame : 
I  will  therefore  go  with  him  through  the  Ckim  del 
ManrS  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Casiumba,  and 
upon  the  frontiers  of  Castumba  I  will  leave  the 
London  Calord  to  find  his  own  way  to  Madrtlatt, 
for  there  is  less  danger  in  Castumba  than  in  the 
Ckim  del  ManrS,  and  I  will  then  betake  me  to  the 
affairs  of  Egypt  which  call  me  from  hence. 

Myself. — This  is  a  very  hopeful  plan  of  yours,  my 
friend ;  and  in  what  manner  do  you  propose  that  we 
shall  travel  ? 

Antonio. — I  will  tell  you,  brother.  I  have  a  gras 
in  the  stall,  even  the  one  which  I  purchased  at 
Oliven^as,  as  I  told  you  on  a  former  occasion ;  ♦  it  is 
good  and  fleet,  and  cost  me,  who  am  a  gypsy,  fifty 
chuli ;  upon  that^Af  you  shall  ride.  As  for  myself, 
I  will  journey  upon  the  macho. 

Myself. — Before  I  answer  you,  I  shall  wish  you  to 
inform  me  what  business  it  is  which  renders  your 
presence  necessary  in  Castumba:  your  son-in-law, 
Paco,  told  me  that  it  was  no  longer  the  custom  of 
the  gypsies  to  wander. 

Antonio. — It  is  an  affair  of  Egypt,  brother,  and  I 
shall  not  acquaint  you  with  it ;  peradventure  it  relates 
to  a  horse  or  an  ass,  or  peradventure  it  relates  to  a 
*  The  Zincali,  part  ii.  chap.  i. 
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mule  or  a  macho ;  it  does  not  relate  to  yourself, 
therefore  I  advise  you  not  to  inquire  about  it^ — Dosta. 
With  respect  to  my  offer,  you  are  free  to  decline  it ; 
there  is  a  drungruje  between  here  and  Madrilati,  and 
you  can  travel  it  in  the  birdache^  or  with  the  dromdlis ; 
but  I  tell  you,  as  a  brother,  that  there  are  chories  upon 
the  drun^  and  some  of  them  are  of  the  ErrcUe. 

Certainly  few  people  in  my  situation  would  have 
accepted  the  offer  of  this  singular  gypsy.  It  was  not, 
however,  without  its  allurements  for  me ;  I  was  fond 
of  adventure,  and  what  more  ready  means  of  gratifying 
my  love  of  it  than  by  putting  niyself  under  the  hands 
of  such  a  guide  ?  There  are  many  who  would  have 
been  afraid  of  treachery,  but  I  had  no  fears  on  this 
point,  as  I  did  not  believe  that  the  fellow  harboured 
the  slightest  ill  intention  towards  me ;  I  saw  that  he 
was  fully  convinced  that  I  was  one  of  the  Errate,  and 
his  affection  for  his  own  race,  and  his  hatred  for  the 
Busniy  were  his  strongest  characteristics.  I  wished, 
moreover,  to  lay  hold  of  every  opportunity  of  making 
myself  acquainted  with  the  ways  of  the  Spanish 
gypsies,  and  an  excellent  one  here  presented  itself 
on  my  first  entrance  into  Spain.  In  a  word,  I  de- 
termined to  accompany  the  gypsy.  "  I  will  go  with 
you,"  I  exclaimed;  "as  for  my  baggage,  I  will 
despatch  it  to  Madrid  by  the  birdocher  "Do  so, 
brother,"  he  replied,  "and  the  gras  will  go  lighter. 
Baggage,  indeed  I — ^what  need  of  baggage  have  you  ? 
How  the  Busn^  on  the  road  would  laugh  if  they  saw 
two  Calis  with  baggage  behind  them ! " 

During  my  stay  at  Badajoz  I  had  but  little  inter- 
course with  the  Spaniards,  my  time  being  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  gypsies,  with  whom,  from  long  inter- 
course with  various  sections  of  their  race  in  different 
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part^  of  the  world,  I  felt  myself  much  more  ait  hom^ 
than  with  the  silent,  reserved  men  of  Spain,  with 
whom  a  foreigner  might  mingle  for  half  a  century 
without  having  half  a  dozen  words  addressed  to  him, 
unless  he  himself  made  the  first  advances  to  intimacy, 
which,  after  all,  might  be  rejected  with  a  shrug' and  a 
no  entiendo  ;  •  for  among  the  many  deeply-rooted  pre- 
judices of  these  people  is  the  strange  idea  that  no 
foreigner  can  speak  their  language,  an  idea  to  which 
they  will  still  cling  though  they  hear  him  conversing 
with  perfect  ease;  for  in  that  case  the  utmost  that 
they  will  concede  to  his  attainments  is,  Habla  quatro 
palabras  y  nada  mas  (he  can  speak  four  words,  and 
no  more). 

Early  one  morning,  before  sunrise,  I  found  myself 
at  the  house  of  Antonio ;  it  was  a  small  mean  build- 
ing, situated  in  a  dirty  street.  The  morning  was 
quite  dark ;  the  street,  however,  was  partially  illumined 
by  a  heap  of  lighted  straw,  round  which  two  or  three 
men  were  busily  engaged,  apparently  holding  an  object 
over  the  flames.  Presently  the  gypsy's  door  opened, 
and  Antonio  made  his  appearance ;'  and,  casting  his 
eye  in  the  direction  of  the  light,  exclaimed,  "The 
swine  have  killed  their  brother;  would  that  every 
Busnd  was  served  as  yonder  hog  is.  Come  in,  brother, 
and  we  will  eat  the  heart  of  that  hog."  I  scarcely 
understood  his  words,  but  following  him,  he  led  me 
into  a  low  room,  in  \^hich  was  a  brasero,  or  small  pan 
full  of  lighted  charcoal ;  beside  it  was  a  rude  table, 
spread  with  a  coarse  linen  cloth,  ujDon  which  was 
bread  and  a  large  pipkin  full  of  a  mess  which  emitted 
no  disagreeable  savour.  "The  heart  of  the  balicho 
is  in  tYi3X pucfiera**  said  Antonio  ;  "eat,  brother."  We 
*  "  I  do  not  understand." 
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both  sat  down  and  ate — Antonio  voraciously.  When 
we  had  concluded  he  arose: — "Have  you  got  your 
/«?"  he  demanded.  "  Here  it  is,"  said  I,  showing  him 
my  passport  "Good,"  said  he;  "you  may  want  it. 
I  want  none ;  my  passport  is  the  bar  lachL  Now  for 
a  glass  of  repafiiy  and  then  for  the  road." 

We  left  the  room,  the  door  of  which  he  locked, 
hiding  the  key  beneath  a  loose  brick  in  a  comer  of 
the  passage.  "Go  into  the  street,  brother,  whilst  I 
fetch  the  caballerias  from  the  stable."  I  obeyed  him. 
The  sun  had  not  yet  risen,  and  the  air  was  piercingly 
cdd ;  the  grey  light,  however,  of  dawn  enabled  me 
to  distinguish  objects  with  tolerable  accuracy ;  I  soon 
heard  the  clattering  of  the  animals'  feet,  and  Antonio 
presently  stepped  forth,  leading  the  horse  by  the 
bridle ;  the  macho  followed  behind.  I  looked  at  the 
horse,  and  shrugged  my  shoulders.  As  far  as  I  could 
scan  it,  it  appeared  the  most  uncouth  animal  I  had 
ever  beheld.  It  was  of  a  spectral  white,  short  in  the 
body,  but  with  remarkably  long  legs.  I  observed  that 
it  was  particularly  high  in  the  cruZy  or  withers.  "You 
are  looking  at  ih^grasH**  said  Antonio ;  "  it  is  eighteen 
years  old,  but  it  is  the  very  best  in  the  Chint  del 
ManrS  ;  I  have  long  had  my  eye  upon  it ;  I  bought 
it  for  my  own  use  for  the  affairs  of  Egypt.  Mount, 
brother,  mount,  and  let  us  leave  the  foros — ^the  gate 
is  about  being  opened." 

He  locked  the  door,  and  deposited  the  key  in  his 
faja.  In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we  had  left 
the  town  behind  us.  "  This  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
y^Tf  good  horse,"  said  I  to  Antonio,  as  we  proceeded 
over  the  plain  ;  "  it  is  with  difficulty  that  I  can  make 
him  move.** 

"  He  is  the  swiftest  horse  in  the  Chint  del  Manro^ 
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brother/'  said  Antonio;  "at  the  galley,  and  at  the 
speedy  trot;  there  is  no  one  to  match  him.  But  he 
is  eighteen  years  old,  and  his  joints  are  stiff,  espe- 
cially of  a  morning ;  but  let  him  once  become  heated^ 
and  the  genio  del  viejo  *  comes  upon  him,  and  there 
is  no  holding  him  in  with  bit  or  bridle.  I  bought 
that  horse  for  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  brother." 

About  noon  we  arrived  at  a  small  village  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  high  lumpy  hill,  ''There  is  no 
CM  house  in  this  place,"  said  Antonio;  "we  will 
therefore  go  to  the  posada  of  the  Busn^  and  refresh 
ourselves,  man  and  beast"  We  entered  the  kitchen, 
and  sat  down  at  the  board,  calling  for  wine  and  bread. 
There  were  two  ill-looking  fellows  in  the  kitchen, 
smoking  cigars.  I  said  something  to  Antonio  in  the 
Cold  language. 

"  What  is  that  I  hear  ? "  said  one  of  the  fellows,  who 
was  distinguished  by  an  immense  pair  of  moustaches. 
"What  is  that  I  hear?  Is  it  in  Cald  that  you  are 
speaking  before  me,  and  I  a  chalan  and  national? 
Accursed  gypsy,  how  dare  you  enter  this  posada  and 
speak  before  me  in  that  speech  ?  Is  it  not  forbidden 
by  the  law  of  the  land  in  which  we  are,  even  as  it  is 
forbidden  for  a  gypsy  to  enter  the  mercado  ?  I  tell 
you  what,  friend,  if  I  hear  another  word  of  Cold  come 
from  your  mouth,  I  will  cudgel  your  bones  and  send 
you  flying  over  the  house-tops  with  a  kick  of  my  foot/' 

"You  would  do  right,"  said  his  companion;  "the 
insolence  of  these  gypsies  is  no  longer  to  be  borne 
When  I  am  at  Merida  or  Badajoz  I  go  to  the  mercado, 
and  there  in  a  corner  stand  the  accursed  gypsies, 
jabbering  to  each  other  in  a  speech  which  I  understand 
not  *  Gypsy  gentleman,'  say  I  to  one  of  them,  *  what 
*  Spirit  of  the  old  man. 
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will  you  have  for  that  donkey  ? '  'I  will  have  ten 
dollars  for  it,  Cabalkro  nadonal^  says  the  gypsy ;  *  it 
is  the  best  donkey  in  all  Spain/  ^  I  should  like  to  see 
its  paces/  say  I.  '  That  you  shall,  most  valorous  I '  says 
the  gypsy,  and  jumping  upon  its  back,  he  puts  it  to  its 
paces,  first  of  all  whispering  something  into  its  ear  in 
Cold,  and  truly  the  paces  of  the  donkey  are  most  won- 
derful, such  as  I  have  never  seen  before.  'I  think 
it  will  just  suit  me ; '  and,  after  looking  at  it  awhile, 
I  take  out  the  money  and  pay  for  it.  '  I  shall  go  to 
my  house/  says  the  gypsy  ;  and  off  he  runs.  ^  I  shall 
go  to  my  village,'  say  I,  and  I  mount  the  donkey. 
*  Vamonos^  say  I,  but  the  donkey  won't  move.  I 
give  him  a  switch,  but  I  don't  get  on  the  better  for 
that  ^How  is  this?'  say  I,  and  I  fall  to  spurring 
him.  What  happens  then,  brother  ?  The  wizard  no 
sooner  feek  the  prick  than  he  bucks  down,  and  flings 
me  aver  his  head  into  the  mire.  I  get  up  and  look 
about  me ;  there  stands  the  donkey  staring  at  me, 
and  there  stand  the  whole  gypsy  canaille  squinting 
at  me  with  their  filmy  eyes.  'Where  is  the  scamp 
who  has  sold  me  this  piece  of  furniture?'  I  shout. 
'He  is  gone  to  Granada,  valorous,'  says  one.  'He 
is  gone  to  see  his  kindred  among  the  Moors,'  says 
another.     'I  just  saw  him  running  over  the  field,  in 

the  direction  of ,  with  the  devil  close  behind  him,* 

says  a  third.  In  a  word  I  am  tricked.  I  wish  to 
dispose  of  the  donkey;  no  one,  however,  will  buy 
him ;  he  is  a  Cold  donkey,  and  every  person  avoids 
him.  At  last  the  gypsies  offer  thirty  reals  for  him ; 
and  after  much  chaffering  I  am  glad  to  get  rid  of  him 
at  two  dollars.  It  is  all  a  trick,  however ;  he  returns 
to  his  master,  and  the  brotherhood  share  the  spoil 
amongst  them,  all  which  villany  would  be  prevented. 
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in  my  opinion,  were  the  Cal6  language  not  spoken ; 
for  what  but  the  word  of  Cold  oould  have  induced  the 
donkey  to  behave  in  such  an  unaccountable  manner  ? " 

Both  seemed  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  justness 
of  this  conclusion,  and  continued  smoking  till  their 
cigars  were  burnt  to  stumps,  when  they  arose,  twitched 
their  whiskers,  looked  at  us  with  fierce  disdain,  and 
dashing  the  tobacco-ends  to  the  ground,  strode  out  of 
the  apartment 

"  Those  people  seem  no  friends  to  the  gypsies,"  said 
I  to  Antonio,  when  the  two  bullies  had  departed,  "  nor 
to  the  CaU  language  either." 

"  May  evil  glanders  seize  their  nostrils,"  said  Antonio ; 
*'they  have  htcn  jonjabadoed^  by  our  people.  How- 
ever, brother,  you  did  wrong  to  speak  to  me  in  CaU, 
in  a  Posada  like  this ;  it  is  a  forbidden  language  ;  for, 
as  I  have  often  told  you,  the  king  has  destroyed  the 
law  of  the  CaUsi\  Let  us  away,  brother,  or  those 
juntunes  may  set  the  justicia  upon  us." 

Towards  evening  we  drew  near  to  a  large  town  or 
village.  "That  is  Merida,"  said  Antonio,  "formerly, 
as  the  Busni  say,  a  mighty  city  of  the  Corahai.  We 
sliall  stay  here  to-night,  and  perhaps  for  a  day  or  two, 
for  I  have  some  business  of  Egypt  to  transact  in  this 
place.  Now,  brother,  step  aside  with  the  horse,  and 
wait  for  me  beneath  yonder  wall.  I  must  go  before 
and  see  in  what  condition  matters  stand." 

I  dismounted  from  the  horse,  and  sat  down  on  a 
stone  beneath  the  ruined  wall  to  which  Antonio  had 
motioned  me.  The  sun  went  down,  and  the  air  was 
exceedingly  keen ;   I  drew  close  around  me  an  old 

*  Deceived.  An  English  termination  added  to  a  Spanish 
lermination  of  a  Romany  ytord^  jonjabart  g,v,  in  Glossary. 

t  El  crallis  ha  nicobado  la  liri  de  los  CaUs,  (See  The  Zincah^ 
part  ii.  chap,  i,} 
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tattered  gypsy  cloak  with  which  my  companion  had 
provided  me,  and,  being  somewhat  fatigued,  fell  into 
a  doze  which  lasted  for  nearly  an  hour. 

"Is  your  worship  the  London  CalarS?**  said  a 
strange  voice  close  beside  me. 

I  started,  and  beheld  the  face  of  a  woman  peering 
under  my  hat  Notwithstanding  the  dusk,  I  could 
see  that  the  features  were  hideously  ugly  and  almost 
black ;  they  belonged,  in  fact,  to  a  gypsy  crone,  at 
least  seventy  years  of  age,  leaning  upon  a  staff. 

"  Is  your  worship  the  London  Calorif  "  repeated  she. 

"I  am  he  whom  you  seek,"  said  I;  ** where  is 
Antonio  ? " 

"  Curelando,  curelando ;  barilmstres  curelds  tenia** * 
said  the  crone.  "Come  with  me,  Calord  of  my 
garlochin^  come  with  me  to  my  little  ker ;  he  trill 
be  there  anon." 

I  followed  the  crone,  who  led  the  way  into  the 
town,  which  was  ruinous  and  seemingly  half  deserted  ; 
we  went  up  the  street,  from  which  she  turned  into  a 
narrow  and  dark  lane,  and  presently  opened  the  gate 
of  a  large  dilapidated  house.     "  Come  in,"  said  she. 

"  And  the  gras  ?  "  I  demanded. 

"  Bring  the  gras  in  too,  my  chabSj  bring  the  gras 
in  too ;  there  is  rocMn  for  the^r^  in  my  little  stable,'' 
We  entered  a  large  court,  across  which  we  proceeded 
till  we  came  to  a  wide  doorway.  "  Go  in,  my  child  of 
Egypt,"  said  the  hag — "go  in;  that  is  my  little  stable." 

"The  place  is  as  dark  as  pitch,"  said  I,  "and  may 
be  a  well  for  what  I  know:  bring  a  light,  or  I  will 
not  enter." 

"Give   nae   the  solabarri**  said    the   hag,  "and  I 

^  ^  Doing  business^  doing  business ;  he  has  much  business 
to  do." 
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will  lead  your  horse  in,  my  chabS  of  Egypt — yes, 
and  tether  him  to  my  little  manger/'  She  led  the 
horse  throi^h  the  doorway,  and  I  heard  her  busy 
in  the  darkness;  presently  the  horse  shook  himself: 
"  Grasti  terelamos** *  said  the  hag,  who  now  made  her 
appearance  with  the  bridle  in  her  hand ;  ''  the  horse 
has  shaken  himself,  he  is  not  harmed  by  his  day's 
journey ;  now  let  us  go  in,  my  Cahrd,  into  my  little 
room." 

We  entered  the  house,  and  found  ourselves  in  a 
vast  room,  which  would  have  been  quite  dark  but  for 
a  faint  glow  which  appeared  at  the  farther  end:  it 
proceeded  from  a  brasero^  beside  which  were  squatted 
two  dusky  figures. 

"These  are  Calleis*^  said  the  hag;  "one  is  my 
daughter,  and  the  other  is  her  chaU.  Sit  down,  my 
London  CcUorS^  and  let  us  hear  you  speak." 

I  looked  about  for  a  chair,  but  could  see  none ;  at 
a  short  distance,  however,  I  perceived  the  end  of  a 
broken  pillar  lying  on  the  floor ;  this  I  rolled  to  the 
brasero^  and  sat  down  upon  it 

"  This  is  a  fine  house,  mother  of  the  gypsies,"  said 
I  to  the  hag,  willing  to  gratify  the  desire  she  had 
expressed  of  hearing  me  speak  ;  "  a  fine  house  is  this 
of  yours,  rather  cold  and  damp,  though ;  it  appears 
large  enough  to  be  a  barrack  for  hundunares,** 

"  Plenty  of  houses  in  this  foros^  plenty  of  houses  in 
Merida,  my  London  Caloric  some  of  them  just  as 
they  were  left  by  the  CorahanSs.  Ah!  a  fine 
people  are  the  Corakands ;  I  often  wish  myself  in 
their  chim  once  more." 

"  How  is  this,  mother  ? "  said  I ;  "  have  you  been  in 
the  land  of  the  Moors  ? " 

•  *'  We  have  the  horse." 
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"Twice  have  I  been  in  their  country,  my  CtUoro 
—twice  have  I  been  in  the  land  of  the  Corahai.  The 
first  time  is  more  than  fifty  years  ago ;  I  was  then 
with  the  Sesi,  for  my  husband  was  a  soldier  of  the 
Crallis  of  Spain,  and  Oran  at  that  time  belonged  to 
Spain." 

"You  were  not  then  with  the  real  Moors,"  said 
I,  "but  only  with  the  Spaniards  who  occupied  part  of 
their  country." 

"I  have  been  with  the  real  Moors,  my  London 
CalarS,  Who  knows  more  of  the  real  Moors  than 
myself?  About  forty  years  ago  I  was  with  my  ro 
in  Ceuta,  for  he  was  still  a  soldier  of  the  king,  and 
he  said  to  me  one  day,  'I  am  tired  of  this  place, 
where  there  is  no  bread  and  less  water  ;  I  will  escape 
and  turn  Corahand  ;  this  night  I  will  kill  my  sergeant, 
and  flee  to  the  camp  of  the  Moor/  '  Do  so/  said  I, 
'my  chabS,  and  as  soon  as  may  be  I  will  follow  you 
and  become  a  Corafiani'  That  same  night  he  killed 
his  sergeant,  who  five  years  before  had  called  him 
CaU  and  cursed  him ;  then  running  to  the  wall  he 
dn>{^d  from  it^  and,  amidst  many  shots,  he  escaped 
to  the  land  of  the  Corahai,  As  for  myself,  I  remained 
in  the  presidio  of  Ceuta  as  a  suttler,  selling  wine  and 
r^afU  to  the  soldiers.  Two  years  passed  by,  and 
I  neither  saw  nor  heard  from  my  ro.  One  day 
there  came  a  strange  man  to  my  cachimani;  he 
was  dressed  like  a  CorakanS,  and  yet  he  did  not 
look  like  one ;  he  looked  more  like  a  callardd,  and 
yet  he  was  not  a  callardS  either,  though  he  was 
almost  black ;  and  as  I  looked  upon  him,  I  thought 
he  looked  something  like  the  Err  ate;  and  he  said 
to  me,  *  Zincali;  chachipiT  and  then  he  whispered 
to  me   in   queer  language,   which   I   could   scarcely 
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understand,  Yemr  ro  is  waiting ;  come  with  me,  my 
little  lister,  and  I  will  take  you  unto  him.*  'Where 
is  he?'  said  I,  and  he  pointed  to  the  west,  to  the 
land  of  the  Corahai^  and  said,  *  He  is  yonder  away ; 
come  with  me,  little  sister,  the  ro  is  waiting.'  For  a 
moment  I  was  afraid,  but  I  bethought  me  of  my 
husband,  and  I  wished  to  be  amongst  the  Caraftai; 
so  I  took  the  little  pam^  I  had,  and,  locking  up 
the  cackimani,  went  with  the  strange  man.  The 
sentinel  challenged  us  at  the  gate,  but  I  gave  him 
repafii,  and  he  let  us  pass ;  in  a  moment  we  were 
in  the  land  of  the  CorakaL  About  a  league  from 
the  town,  beneath  a  hill,  we  found  four  people,  men 
and  women,  all  very  black  like  the  strange  man, 
and  we  joined  ourselves  with  them,  and  they  all 
saluted  me  and  called  me  little  sister.  That  was  all 
I  understood  of  their  discourse,  which  was  very 
crabbed ;  and  they  took  away  my  dress,  and  gave 
me  other  clothes,  and  I  looked  like  a  Corahani,  and 
away  we  marched  for  many  days  amidst  deserts  and 
small  villages,  and  more  than  once  it  seemed  to 
me  that  I  was  amongst  the  Errate^  for  their  ways 
were  the  same.  The  men  would  hokkawar  with 
mules  and  asses,  and  the  women  told  bajiy  *  and  after 
many  days  we  came  before  a  large  town,  and  the 
black  man  said,  *Go  in  there,  little  sister,  and  there 
you  will  find  your  to;*  and  I  went  to  the  gate,  and 
an  armed  Carahand  stood  within  the  gate,  and  I 
looked  in  his  face,  and  lo !  it  was  my  ro, 

"Oh,  what  a  strange  town   it  was  that  I   found 

myself  in,  full  of  people  who  had  once  been  Candori 

but    had   renegaded    and  become   Corahail    There 

were   Sesi   and   Lalori,   and  men   of  other  nations^ 

*  See  The  ZinccUi^  part  ii.  chap.  vi. 
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and  amongst  them  were  some  of  the  ErrcUe  from 
my  own  country;  all  were  now  soldiers  of  the 
Crallis  of  the  Comhai^  and  followed  him  to  his 
wars;  and  in  that  town  I  remained  with  my  to  a 
long  time,  occasionally  going  out  with  him  to  the 
wars,  and  I  often  asked  him  about  the  black  men  who 
had  brought  me  thither,  and  he.  told  me  that  he  had 
had  dealings  with  them,  and  that  he  believed  them 
to  be  of  the  Err  ate.  Well,  brother,  to  be.  short,  my 
TO  was  killed  in  the  wars,  before  a  town  to  which  the 
king  of  the  Corakai  laid  siege,  and  I  became  a 
piuU^  and  I  returned  to  the  village  of  the  rene- 
gades^ as  it  was  called,  £^nd  supported  myself  as 
well  as  I  could ;  and  one  day,  as  I  was  sitting  weep- 
ing, the  black  man,  whom  I  had  never  seen  since 
the  day  he  brought  me  to  my  r^,  again  stbod  before 
me,  and  he  said,  '  Come  with  me,  little  sister,  come 
with  me,  the  ro  is  at  hand,'  and  I  went  with  him, 
and  beyond  the  gate  in  the  desert  was  the  same 
party  of  black  men  and  women  which  I  had  seen 
before.  'Where  is  my  rot'  said  L  'Here  he  is, 
little  sister,'  said  the  black  man,  'here  he  is;  from 
this  day  I  am  the  ro  and  you  the  romi.  Come,  let 
us  go,  for  there  is  business  to  be  done.' 

"  And  I  went  with  him,  and  he  was  my  ro^  and  we 
lived  amongst  the  deserts,  and  kofckawar^d  and  choried 
and  told  baji;  and  I  said  to  myself,  'This  is  good; 
sure  I  am  amongst  the  ErraU  in  a  better  chitn  than 
my  own.'  And  I  often  said  that  they  were  of  the 
ErraU,  and  then  they  would  laugh  and  say  that  it 
might  be  so,  and  that  they  were  not  Cora/uU^  but  they 
could  give  no  account  of  themselves. 

"Well,  things  went  on  in  this  way  for  years,  and 
I  h^d  three  c/iai  by  the  black  man;  two  of  them 
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died,  but  the  youngest,  who  is  the  Colli  who  sits 
by  the  brasero^  was  spared.  So  we  roamed  about  and 
ckoried  and  told  baji ;  and  it  came  to  pass  that  once 
in  the  winter  time  our  company  attempted  to  pass  a 
wide  and  deep  river,  of  which  there  are  many  in  the 
Ckim  del  Cdrahai,  and  the  boat  overset  with  the 
rapidity  of  the  current,  and  all  our  people  were  drowned, 
all  but  myself  and  my  ckabi^  whom  I  bore  in  my 
bosom.  I  had  now  no  friends  amongst  the  Corahaiy 
and  I  wandered  about  the  despoblados  howling  and 
lamenting  till  I  became  half  //'//,  and  in  this  manner 
I  found  my  way  to  the  coast,  where  I  made  friends 
with  the  captain  of  a  ship,  and  returned  to  this  land 
of  Spain.  And  now  I  am  here,  I  often  wish  myself 
back  again  amongst  the  Corcthair 

Here  she  commenced  laughing  loud  and  long,  and 
when  she  had  ceased,  her  daughter  and  grandchild 
took  up  the  laugh,  which  they  continued  so  long 
that  I  concluded  they  were  all  lunatics. 

Hour  succeeded  hour,  and  still  we  sat  crouching 
over  the  brasero^  from  which,  by  this  time,  all  warmth 
had  departed ;  the  glow  had  long  since  disappeared, 
and  only  a  few  dying  sparks  were  to  be  distinguished. 
The  room  or  hall  was  now  involved  in  utter  dark- 
ness ;  the  women  were  motionless  and  still ;  I  shivered 
and  began  to  feel  uneasy.  "Will  Antonio  be  here 
to-night  ? "  at  length  I  demanded. 

^  No  tenga  usted  cuidao*  my  London  Calord**  said 
the  gypsy  mother,  in  an  unearthly  tone  ;  "  Pepindorio 
has  been  here  some  time." 

I  was  about  to  rise  from  my  seat  and  attempt  to 

escape  from  the  house,  when  I  felt  a  hand  laid  upon  my 

shoulder,  and  in  a  moment  I  heard  the  voice  of  Antonio. 

•  "  Don't  trouble  yourself,"  "  Don't  be  afraid."  See  p.  41a 
Cuidao  is  Andalusian  and  Gitano  for  cuidado. 
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"  Be  not  afraid  ;  'tis  I,  brother.  We  wiU  have  a  light 
anon,  and  then  supper." 

The  supper  was  rude  enough,  consisting  of  bread, 
cheese,  and  olives ;  Antonio,  however,  produced  a 
leathern  bottle  of  excellent  wine.  We  despatched 
these  viands  by  the  light  of  an  earthen  lamp,  which 
was  placed  upon  the  floor. 

"  Now,"  said  Antonio  to  the  youngest  female,  "  bring 
me  the  pajandi^  and  I  will  sing  a  gachapla!* 

The  girl  brought  the  guitar,  which,  with  some 
difficulty,  the  gypsy  tuned,  and  then,  strumming  it 
vigorously,  he  sang — 

'*  I  stole  a  plump  and  bonny  fowl. 
But  ere  I  well  had  din'd, 
The  master  came  with  scowl  and  growl, 
And  me  would  captive  bind. 

^  My  hat  and  mantle  off  I  threw, 
And  scour'd  across  the  lea ; 
Then  cried  the  beng  with  loud  halloo, 
Where  does  the  gypsy  flee  ?  " 

He  continued  playing  and  singing  for  &  considerable 
time,  the  two  younger  females  dancing  in  the  mean- 
while with  unwearied  diligence,  whilst  the  aged  mother 
occasionally  snapped  her  fingers  or  beat  time  on  the 
ground  with  her  stick.  At  last  Antonio  suddenly 
laid  down  the  instrument,  exclaiming — 

"I  see  the  London  Calord  is  weary;  enough, 
enough,  to-morrow  more  thereof.  We  will  now  to 
the  charipir 

"With  all  my  heart,"  said  I;  "where  are  we  to 
sleep?" 

"In  the  stable,"  said  he,  "in  the  manger;  how- 
ever cold  the  stable  may  be,  we  shall  be  warm  enough 
in  the  biifa:' 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  Gypsy's  Granddaughter — Proposed  Marriage— The  Algua- 
zil— The  Assault— Speedy  Trot— Arrival  at  Trujillo— Night 
and  Rain — The  Forest — The  Bivouac — Mount  and  Away  1 
— Jaraicejo— The  National — The  Cavalier  Balmerson — 
Among  the  Thickets — Serious  Discourse — What  is  Truth  ? 
—Unexpected  Intelligence. 

We  remained  three  days  at  the  gypsies'  house,  An- 
tonio departing  early  every  morning,  on  his  mule,  and 
returning  late  at  night  The  house  was  large  and 
ruinous,  the  only  habitable  part  of  it,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  stable,  being  the  hall,  where  we  had 
supped,  and  there  the  gypsy  females  slept  at  night,  on 
some  mats  and  mattresses  in  a  corner. 

"  A  strange  house  is  this,"  said  I  to  Antonio,  one 
morning  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  saddling  his  mule 
and  departing,  as  I  supposed,  on  the  affairs  of  Egypt ; 
"a  strange  house  and  strange  people.  That  gypsy 
grandmother  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  sowanee!* 

"All  the  appearance  of  one!"  said  Antonio;  "and 
is  she  not  really  one?  She  knows  more  crabbed 
things  and  crabbed  words  than  all  the  Errate  betwixt 
here  and  Catalonia.  She  has  been  amongst  the  wild 
Moors,    and   can    make    more   draos*   poisons,   and 

•  See  The  Zincali^  part  ii.  chap,  vi. 
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philtres  than  any  one  alive.  She  once  made  a  kind 
of  paste,  and  persuaded  me  to  taste,  and  shortly  after 
I  had  done  so  my  soul  departed  from  my  body,  and 
wandered  through  horrid  forests  and  mountains,  amidst 
monsters  and  duendes,  during  one  entire  night.  She 
learned  many  things  amidst  the  Corakai  which  I 
should  be  glad  to  know/' 

"Have  you  been  long  acquainted  with  her?" 
said  I.  ''You  appear  to  be  quite  at  home  in  this 
house." 

"Acquainted  with  her!"  said  Antonio.  "Did  not 
my  own  brother  marry  the  black  Calli^  her  daughter, 
who  bore  him  the  chaM^  sixteen  years  ago,  just  before 
he  was  hanged  by  the  BusniV 

In  the  afternoon  I  was  seated  with  the  gypsy  mother 
in  the  hall,  the  two  Callees  were  absent  telling  fortunes 
about  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  which  was  their 
principal  occupation.  "  Are  you  married,  my  London 
CaiorS?"  said  the  old  woman  to  me.     "Are  you  a 

Myself. — Wherefore  do  you  ask,  O  Dai  de  los 
CaUst* 

Gypsy  Mother, — It  is  high  time  that  the  lacha  t  of  the 
chaH  were  taken  from  her,  and  that  she  had  a  ro. 
You  can  do  no  better  than  take  her  for  romly  my 
London  CcdorS. 

Myself, — I  am  a  stranger  in  this  land,  O  mother 
of  the  gypsies,  and  scarcely  kiiow  how  to  provide  for 
myself,  much  less  for  a  rami. 

Gypsy  Mother, — She  wants  no  one  to  provide  for 
her,  my  London  Calorb ;  she  can  at  any  time  provide 
for  herself  and  her  ro.     She  can  hokkawar^  tell  baj\ 

*  Mother  of  the  gypsies. 

t  See  The  Zincati,  part  ii.  chap.  viL 
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and  there  are  few  to  equal  her  at  stealing  d  pastesas.* 
Were  she  once  at  Madrilatiy  where  they  tell  me  you 
are  going,  she  would  make  much  treasure;  there* 
fore  take  her  thither,  for  in  this  foros  she  is  ncthi^  as  it 
were,  for  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained ;  but  in 
the  fcras  baro  it  would  be  another  matter ;  she  would 
go  dressed  in  lachip^  and  sonacai,  whilst  you  would 
ride  about  on  your  black-tailed  gra;  and  when  you 
had  got  much  treasure,  you  might  retiun  hither  and 
live  like  a  Crallis,  and  all  the  Errate  of  the  Chim  del 
ManrS  should  bow  down  their  heads  to  you.  What 
say  you,  my  London  Calord^  what  say  you  to  my 
plan? 

Myself, — Your  plan  is  a  plausible  one,  mother,  or 
at  least  some  people  would  think  so;  but  I  am,  as 
you  are  aware,  of  another  chim^  and  have  no  inclina- 
tion to  pass  my  life  in  this  country. 

Gypsy  Mother, — Then  return  to  your  own  country, 
my  CalorSy  the  cltctbi  can  cross  the  paM,  Would 
she  not  do  business  in  London  with  the  rest  of  the 
Calorit  Or  why  not  go  to  the  land  of  the  CorcJiait 
In  which  case  I  would  accompany  you ;  I  and  my 
daughter,  the  mother  of  the  chaU. 

Myself, — And  what  should  we  do  in  the  land  of  the 
Corafiait    It  is  a  poor  and  wild  country,  I  believe. 

Gypsy  Mother, — The  London  Calord  asks  me  what 
we  could  do  in  the  land  of  the  Corahail  Aromali! 
I  almost  think  that  I  am  speaking  to  a  lilipendu 
Are  there  not  horses  to  chare  f  Yes,  I  trow  there 
are,  and  better  ones  than  in  this  land,  and  asses  and 
mules.  In  the  land  of  the  Corahai  you  must  hokkawar 
and   chore   even   as  you  must  here,  or   in  your  own 

*  See  Ths  ZincaU^  part  ii.  chap.  vi.  =  cauring  in  English 
Romany.    Ronumo  Lavo-Ul^  p.  245. 
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country,  or  else  you  are  no  Cahrd,  Can  you  not 
join  yourselves  with  the  black  people  who  live  in  the 
dtspoblados  f  Yes,  surely ;  and  glad  they  would  be 
to  have  among  them  the  Errate  from  Spain  and 
London.  I  am  seventy  years  of  age,  but  I  wish  not 
to  die  in  this  ckim^  but  yonder,  far  away,  where  both 
my  rams  are  sleeping.  Take  the  chabi^  therefore, 
and  go  to  Madri/aii  to  win  the  pami,  and  when 
you  have  got  it,  return,  and  we  will  give  a  banquet 
to  all  the  Busni  in  Merida,  and  in  their  food  I  will 
mix  dr€to^  and  they  shall  eat  and  burst  like  poisoned 
sheep.  .  .  .  And  when  they  have  eaten  we  will  leave 
them,  and  away  to  the  land  of  the  Moor,  my  London 
CdorS. 

During  the  whole  time  that  I  remained  at  Merida 
I  stirred  not  once  from  the  house;  following  the 
advice  of  Antonio,  who  informed  me  that  it  would  not 
be  convenient  My  time  lay  rather  heavily  on  my 
hands^  my  only  source  of  amusement  consisting  in  the 
conversation  of  the  women,  and  in  that  of  Antonio 
when  he  made  his  appearance  at  night  In  these 
tertulias  the  grandmother  was  the  principal  spokes- 
woman, and  astonished  my  ears  with  wonderful  tales 
of  the  land  of  the  Moors,  prison  escapes,  thievish  feats, 
and  one  or  two  poisoning  adventures,  in  which  she 
had  been  engaged,  as  she  informed  me,  in  her  early 
youth. 

There  was  occasionally  something  very  wild  in  her 
gestures  and  demeanour ;  more  than  once  I  observed 
her,  in  the  midst  of  much  declamation,  to  stop  short, 
stare  in  vacancy,  and  thrust  out  her  palms  as  if 
endeavouring  to  push  away  some  invisible  substance ; 
she  goggled  frightfully  with  her  eyes,  and  once  sank 
back  in  convulsions,  of  which  her  children  took  no 
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farther  notice  than  observing  that  she  was  only  ////, 
and  would  soon  o^me  to  herself. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day,  as  the  three 
women  and  myself  sat  conversing  as  usual  over  the 
brasero,  a  shabby-looking  fellow  in  an  old  rusty  cloak 
walked  into  the  room.  He  came  straight  up  to  the 
place  where  we  were  sitting,  produced  a  paper  cigar, 
which  he  lighted  at  a  coal,  and  taking  a  whiff  or 
two,  looked  at  me :  "  Carracho^'  said  he,  "  who  is  this 
companion  ? " 

I  saw  at  once  that  the  fellow  was  no  gypsy :  the 
women  said  nothing,  but  I  could  hear  the  grandmother 
growling  to  herself,  something  after  the  manner  of  an 
old  grimalkin  when  disturbed. 

^  Carracho^'  reiterated  the  fellow,  "  how  came  this 
companion  here  ? " 

**  No  le  penela  cki^  min  chaborS^*  said  the  black 
Callee  to  me,  in  an  undertone  ;  "  jm  un  balichd  de  los 
chineUs;***  then  looking  up  to  the  interrogator,  she 
said  aloud,  "  He  is  one  of  our  people  from  Portugal, 
come  on  the  smuggling  lay,  and  to  see  his  poor 
sisters  here." 

"Then  let  him  give  me  some  tobacco,"  said  the 
fellow ;  "  I  suppose  he  has  brought  some  with  him." 

"  He  has  no  tobacco,"  said  the  black  Callee ;  "  he 
has  nothing  but  old  iron.  This  cigar  is  the  only 
tobacco  there  is  in  the  house ;  take  it,  smoke  it,  and 
go  away ! " 

Thereupon  she  produced  a  cigar  from  out  her  shoe, 
which  she  presented  to  the  olguasiL 

"This  will  not  do,"  said  the  fellow,  taking  the 
cigar ;  "  I  must  have  something  better.  It  is  now  three 
months  since  I  received  anything  from  you.   The  last 

*  **  Say  nothing  to  him,  my  lad  ;  he  is  a  hog  of  an  alguaxil* 
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present  was  a  handkerchief,  which  was  good  for 
nothing ;  therefore  hand  me  over  something  worth 
taking,  or  I  will  carry  you  all  to  the  Carcel^ 

"The  Busn6  will  take  us  to  prison/'  said  the  black 
CalUe;  "hal  ha!  hal" 

"The  Chinel  will  take  us  to  prison,"  giggled  the 
young  girl ;  *'he  I  he  I  he ! " 

"The  Bengui  will  carry  us  all  to  the  estaripeli* 
grunted  the  gypsy  grandmother ;  "  ho  I  ho !  ho  I " 

The  three  females  arose  and  walked  slowly  round 
the  fellow,  fixing  their  ^yts  steadfastly  on  his  face ; 
he  appeared  frightened,  and  evidently  wished  to  get 
away.  Suddenly  the  two  youngest  seized  his  hands, 
and  whilst  he  stn^^led  to  release  himself,  the  old 
woman  exclaimed,  ''You  want  tobacco^  hija — ^you 
come  to  the  gypsy  house  to  frighten  the  CalUes  and 
the  strange  Calord  out  of  their  pldko — ^truly,  hijo,  we 
have  mme  for  you,  and  right  sorry  I  am ;  we  have, 
however,  plenty  of  the  dust  d  su  servicio**  * 

Here,  thrusting  her  hand  into  her  pocket,  she  dis* 
charged  a  handful  of  some  kind  of  dust  or  snuff  into 
the  fellow's  eyes ;  he  stamped  and  roared,  but  was 
for  some  time  held  fast  by  the  two  Callees.  He 
extricated  himself,  however,  and  attempted  to  unsheath 
a  knife  which  he  bore  at  his  girdle ;  but  the  two 
younger  females  flung  themselves  upon  him  like  furies, 
while  the  old  woman  increased  his  disorder  by  thrusting 
her  stick  into  his  face ;  he  was  soon  glad  to  gfve  up 
the  contest,  and  retreated,  leaving  behind  him  his 
hat  and  cloak,  which  the  chabi  gathered  up  and  flung 
alter  him  into  the  street 

"  This  is  a  bad  business,    said  I ;  ^  the  fellow  will 

*  ♦'At  your  service," 
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of  course  bring  the  rest  of  the  justicia  upon  us,  and 
we  shall  all  be  cast  into  the  estaripeiy 

"  Ca  !  "  said  the  black  Callee^  biting  her  thumb-nail, 
"  he  has  more  reason  to  fear  us  than  we  him.  We  could 
bring  him  to  \h^  filitnicfta  ;  we  have,  moreover,  friends 
in  this  town — plenty,  plenty." 

"Yes,"  mumbled  the  grandmother,  *'the  daughters 
of  the  baji  have  friends,  my  London  CcUord^  friends 
among  the  Bumi^  baributre^  baribu'* 

Nothing  farther  of  any  account  occurred  in  the 
g)T)sy  house.  The  next  day,  Antonio  and  myself 
were  again  in  the  saddle;  we  travelled  at  least 
thirteen  leagues  before  we  reached  the  venta,  where 
we  passed  the  night  We  rose  early  in  the  morning, 
my  guide  informing  me  that  we  had  a  long  day's 
journey  to  make.  "Where  are  we  bound  to?"  I 
demanded.     "To  Trujillo,"  he  replied. 

When  the  sun  arose,  which  it  did  gloomily,  and 
amidst  threatening  rain*clouds,  we  found  ourselves  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  range  of  mountains  which 
lay  on  our  left,  and  which,  Antonio  informed  me^ 
were  called  the  Sierra  of  San  Selvan.  Our  route, 
however,  lay  over  wide  plains,  scantily  clothed  with 
brushwood,  with  here  and  there  a  melancholy  village, 
with  its  old  and  dilapidated  church.  Throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  day,  a  drizzling  rain  was  falling, 
which  turned  the  dust  of  the  roads  into  mud  and  mire, 
considerably  impeding  our  progress.  Towards  evening 
we  reached  a  moor,  a  wild  place  enough,  strewn  with 
enormous  stones  and  rocks.  Before  us,  at  some 
distance,  rose  a  strange  conical  hill,  rough  and  shaggy, 
which  appeared  to  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  an 
immense  assembls^e  of  the  same  kind  of  rocks  which 
lay   upon    the    moor.      The   rain   had    now   ceased, 
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but  a  strong  wind  rose  and  ho>ivl6d  at  our  backs. 
Throughout  the  journey,  I  had  experienced  consider*^ 
able  difficulty  in  keeping  up  with  the  mule  of  Antonio ; 
the  walk  of  the  horse  was  slow,  and  I  could  discover 
no  vestige  of  the  spirit  which  the  gypsy  had  assiired 
me  lurked  within  him.  We  were  how  upon  a  tolerably 
dear  spot  of  the  moor :  ''  I  am  about  to  see/'  I  said, 
**  whether  this  horse  has  any  of  the  quality  which  you 
have  described."  "Do  so/'  said  Antonio,  and  spuitned 
his  beast  onward,  q>6edily  leaving  me  far  behind.  I 
jerked  the.  horse  with  the  bit,  endeavouring  to  arouse 
hisdoimant  s(Mrit,  whereupon  he  stopped,  reared,  and 
refused  to  proceed  '^Hold  the  bridle  loose,  and 
touch  him  with  5^our  whip,"  shouted  Antonio  from 
before.  I  obeyed,  aiid  forthwith  the  animal  set  otf. 
at  a  trot,  which  gradually  increased. in  swiftness  tiU  it 
became  a  downright,  furiousr  speedy  trot ;  his  limbs' 
were  now  thoroughly  lithy,  and  he  brandished  his 
fore-legs  in  a  manner  perfectly  wondrdua  The: mule 
of  Antonio,  which  was  a  spirited  animal  of  excellent- 
paces,  would  fain  have  competed-  with  him,  but  waa 
passed  ift  a  twinkling.  This  treoliendous  trot  endored 
for  about  a  mile,  when  the  animal,  becoming  yet  mote 
heated^,  broke  suddenly  into,  a  gallop.  Hurrah  I  no 
hare  ever  ran. so  wildly  or  blindly;  it  was,  litersmy, 
ventre  d  terre ;  and  I  had  considerable  difficulty  in; 
keeping  him  clear  of  rocks, .  against  which  h^  would 
have  rushed  in  his  savage  fury,  and  dashed  himself 
and  rider  to  atoms. 

This  race  brought  me  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where 
I  waited  till  the  gypsy  rejoined  me.    We  left  the  hill, . 
which  seemed  quite  inaccessible,  on  our  right,  passing 
through  a  small  and  wretched  vilb^e.    The  sun  went 
down,  and  dark  night  presently  came  upon  us;  we 
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proceeded  od;  however,  for  nearly  three  hours,  until 
we  heard  the  barking  of  dogs,  and  perceived  a  light 
or  two  in  the  distance.  "That  is  Trujillo;"  said  An* 
tonio,  who  had  :not  spoken  for  a  long  tinde.  "^I  am 
glad  of  it/'  I  replied;  "I  am  tiporoughly. tired ;  I 
shall  sleep  soundly  in  Trujillo."  ''That  is  asit  iha|r 
be,"  said  the  gypsy,  and  spurred  his  mule  to  a  brisker 
pace.t.  We  soon  entered  the  town,  which  appeared 
dark. and  gloomy  cfnough;  I  followed-  close  behind 
the  gypsy,  ixiio.  led  the  way  I  knew  not  whitherv 
through  dismal  streets  and  darit  places,  wbere  cats 
were  squalling.  :  '^-Hene  is  the  hduse/'  said  ho  at  last; 
dismounting  befcM^  a  low  mein  hut  He  knax3ked*-*^o 
answer  was  returned;  he  knocked 'again^!bkiti  still 
tiiere  wds  no  reply ;  he  sho6k  the  door  and  essa3fed 
to  bpen  it,  but  it  appeared > futnly  locked  aad'boltedi 
** CaramVal'*  said  he;  "they  are  out — I  feared  it 
might  be  so.    Now,  what  are  we  to  do?"    /•  /. 

^'Ther^  can  be  no  difficulty,"  said  I,  ''with  respect 
to  what  we  have  to-  do ;  if  your  frtehds  are  goneout^ 
it'  18  eaj^  enough  to  go  to  9l posadd'*  ' 

'^  You  know  mit  what  you  say/'  replied  the  gypsy. 
^I  dare  not  go  to  the  mesunay  tiov  enter  any  house 
in  Trujillo  save  thi%  and  this  is  shut  Well,  there  ts 
no  remedy ;  we  must  move  on,  and,  between  ouiselves, 
the  sooner  we  leave  this  place  the  better;  my  own 
^&«^^  was  garrotfed  at  Trujillo." 

He  lighted  a  dgar,  by  meana  of  a'  steel  ahd  yesca^ 
sprang  on  his  mule,  and  proceeded  through  streets 
and  lanes  equally  dismal  as  those  which  we  'had 
alrekdy  traversi^d,  till  we  again  found  ourselves  ofit 
of  the  town. 

I  confess  I  did  not  much  like  this  decision  of  the 
gj'psy ;  I  felt  veiy  sUght>  inclination  to  leave  the  town 
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behind,  arid  to  venture  into  unknown  places  Jn  tine 
dark  night,  amidst  rain  and  mist,  for  the^wind  had 
now  dn^pped,  and  the  rain  began  again  to  fall  briskly. 
I  was,  moreover,  mudi  fatigued,  and-  wished  for 
nothing'  better  than  to  deposit  ^  myself  in  some 
cotnfcntabk  manger,<  wheine  I  might  siftk  to-  sleep, 
lulled  1^  the  pleasant  sodnd  bf  horses  and': mules 
despatching^  tfileir '  -  provender.  I  had;  however, '  put 
myself  under  the  direction  of  the  gypsyi'  and  i<  was 
too  old  a  traveler  to  quairdl  with'  my  guide  under 
tke  pnesent  circumstances.  I  therefore  followed  close* 
dt  hiscrttp^r,'Oiir  ohly  light  being  the  glow  emitted 
from  the  gyp^s  cigar;  at  last  he  flung*  it  fh>m  his 
mouth  into  a  puddk^  and' we  were  then  in  darkness. 
.We  proceeded  in  this  mahner  for  a  long  time.  The 
gypsy  wa»  siletit ;  I  myself  was  equally  so ;  the  rain* 
descended  mone  and  more.-  I  sometimes  thought  I 
heaid  dolefiil  aoise^  something  like  th^  hooting  <A 
ewb.  ^'This  Js  a'  strange  night  to  be  wandering 
abroad  in/'  V  at  length  said  to  Antonio.  '^It  is, 
biothav^  said  he ;  ''but  I  would  sooner  be  abroad  ift 
suoh  a  nighty  and  in  such  places,  than  in  the  estaripel 
ofTrujilkx" 

We  wandered  at  least  a  league  farther,  and  appeared 
now  to  be  near  a  wood,  for  I  could  occasionally  dis- 
tii^iaif  the  trunks  of  immense  trees.  Stiddehly 
Antonio  istopped  his  mule.  "  Look,  brother,''  ^aid  he, 
"to  tfie  left,  and  tell  me  if  ymi  do  nbt  see  a  light; 
your  eyes  are  sharper  than  mine."  I  did  'as  h^ 
coMaanded  me.  'At  first  - 1  could  !3ee '  'iiothing,  Sut, 
fliovfaig^  a  little  farther  on,  I  plainly  saw  a  large  light 
at  some  distance,  seemingly  amongst  the  trees. 
*  Yonder  cannot  be  a  Ump  or  cjuidle,**  said  I;  "it 
is  more  like  the  blaze  of  a  fire."    ^^^ety  likely,"  said 
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Antonio.  "  There  are  no  querss  in  this  place ;  it  is 
doubtless  a  fire  made  by  durotunes.  Let  us  go  and 
join  them,  for,  as  you  say,  it  is  doleful  woric  wandering 
about  at  night  amidst  rain  and  mire." 

We  dismounted  and  entered  what  I  now  saw  was 
a  fofest,  leading  the  animals  cautiously  amongst  the 
trees  aj^  brushwood.  In  about  fiye  minutes  we 
reached  a  small  open  space,  at  the  iarther  side  of 
wbichi  at  the  foot  of  a  lafge  cork-tree^  a  fire  was 
burning,  and  by  it  stood  or  sat  two  or  three  figures ; 
they  hsad  heard  our  approach,  and  one  of  them  now 
exclaimed,  « QiUen  vive / " •  "I  know  diat  voice,'^ 
said  Antonio ;  and,  leaving  the  horse  with  me,  rapidly 
advanced  towards  the  fire.  Presently  I  heard  an  Ola  t 
and  a  laugh,  and  soon  the  voice  of  Antonio  sum- 
moned me  to  advance.  On  reaching  the  fire  I  found 
two  dark  lads,  and  a  still  darker  woman  of  about 
forty ;  the  latter  seated  otl.what  appeared  to  be  horse' 
or  mule  furniture.  I  likewise  saw  a  horse  and  two' 
donkeys  tethered  to  the  neighbouring  tfeesj  It  was» 
ia  fact;  a  gypsy  bivouac.  .  .  .  "Come  forwaixl, 
brother,  and  show  yourself,"  said '  Antonio  to  me ; 
"you  are  amongst  friends.  These  are  of  the  Errate^ 
the  very  pwpk  whom  I  expected  to  find  at  Trujillo, 
and  in  whose  house  we 'should  have  slept" 

'f  And  what.".aaid  I,  "could  have  induced  them  to 
leave  their  bpuse  in  Trujillo  and  come  into  this  dark 
for^  in  the  midst  of  wind  and  rain,  to  pass  the 
night?" 

"  They  come  on  business  of  Egypt,  brother,  doubt-, 
less,"  replied  Antonio  ;  "  and  that  business  is  none  of 

•  ^*Who  goes  there?*  Fr.  Qui  vivtf  The  proper  answec 
to  the  challenge  by  a  Spanish  sentry  is  Espaka^  "Spain,**  or 
Piasano^  **  a  .<;iviiiatt." 
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oufs.  CcUla  biKdl^  It  is  lucky  we  have  found  them 
here,  else  we  should  have  had  no  supper,  and  our 
horses  no  com. 

**  My  TO  is  prisoner  at  the  village  yonder/'  sdid  the 
woman,  pointing  with  her  hand  in:  a  particular  direc* 
tion ;  ''  he  is  prisoner  yonder  for  choring  a  mailla.  t 
We  are  come  to  see  what  we  can  do  in  his  bcbalf ;  and 
where  can  we  lodge  better  than  in  this  forest,  where 
there  is  nothing  to  pdiy  ?  It  is  not  the  first  time,  ;I 
trow,  that  Calor^YoLV^  kept  at  the  root  of  a  tree." 

One  of  the  striplings  now  gave  U3' barky. £br  our 
animab  in  a  large  bag,  into  which  we  successively  in- 
troduced their  heads,  allowing  the  famisbec}  pf^ures 
to  regale  themselves  till  we  conceived,  t^at  they  h^ 
satisfied  their  hunger.  There  was  a /sMr^im'. /»immerf- 
ing  at  the  fire^  half  full  of  bacon,  garbanzas,  aiid  other 
provisions;  this  was  raiptied  into  a  lafge :  wopd^in 
platter,  and  out  of  this  Antonio  and  my$^f  suppled. 
The  other  gypsies  refused  to  join  u%  giving  ms  tpr  upqir 
derstand  that  they  had  eat^!^  before  our  arrival  ^ft^f^y 
aU,  however,  did  justice  to  the  leathern  bottle  of  An- 
tonio^ which,  before  bis  d^arture  fnofn  Merida^  he 
had  the  precaution  to  filL  , 

I  was  by  this  time  completely  overcome  with  fatigue 
aod  sleqpu  Antonio  flung  me  an  immense  horse<Jotb, 
of  which  he  bore  more  than  one  beneath  the  huge 
cushion  on  which  he  rode ;  in  this  I  wrapped  myself, 
and  placing  my  head  upon  a  bundle,  ^nd  my  feet  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  fire,  I  lay  down. 

Antonio  and  the  other  gypsies  remained  sealed  by 
the  fire  conversing.  I  ^tened  for  a  moment  to  what 
they  said,  but  I  did  not  perfectly  understand  it,  and 
what  I  did  understand   by  no  means  interested  m^ 

*  **  Shut  up ; "  "  Hold  your  tongue."       t  Stealing  a*  donkey. 
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The  rain  stiU' drizzled,  biit  I  heeded  it  not;  and  was 
soon  asleep. 

The  sun  was  just  appearing  as  I  awoke.-  -I  made 
seyeral  efforts  before  I  could  rise  from  the  ground ; 
my  limbs  were  quite  stifi^  and  my  hair  was  covered 
with  rim^  fop  the  rain  had  ceased  and  ^  rather  severe 
ifrost  set  in.  I  lookdd  around  me»  but  could  see  neither 
Antonio  nor  the  gypsies.  The  animals  /of  the  latter 
had  likewise  disappeared,  so  bad  the  horse  which  I 
had  hitherto  rode ;  the  mule,  however,  of  Aritohio  still 
remained  fastened  to  the  tree.  This  latter  circumstance 
quieted  some  apprehensions  which  were  beginning  to 
tkrise  in  my  miiid.  ''They  are  gone  oft  some  business 
of  Egypt,"  I  said  to  myself,  "knd  will  return  anon.^' 
I  gathered  together  the  embers  of  the  fire;  and  heap- 
ing upon  them  sticks  and  brknehes,  soon  sncoeeded  m 
calling  forth  a  blaze,  beside  which  I  again  placed  the 
puehero,  With  what  remained  of  the  provision  of  last 
i^ight  I  waited  for  a  considerable  time  la  expectation 
of  ithe  return  of  my  companions,  but  as  they  did  not 
appear,  I  sat  down  and  breakfasted.  Before  I  bad 
well  finished  I  heard  the  noise  of  a  horse  approaching 
rapidly,  and  presently  Antonio  made  his  appearancb 
amongst  the  trees,  with  some  agitation  ill  bis  couiite- 
nande'.  He  sprfeing  from  the  horse,  and'instamtly  pro- 
ceeded tJo  untie  the  mufe^  "  Mount,  brother,  moant  J" 
said  he^  pointing  to  the  horse.  "I  went  with  the 
Caile^  and  her  chabfy  to  the  village  where  the  ra  is 
in  trouble ;  the  ckinobard,  however,  seized  theWi  at 
once  tvith  their  cattle,  arid  would  have  laid  hands  also 
on  m^,  but  I  set  spurs  to  the  grasti^  gave  him  the 
bridle,  and  wks  dobn  far  awajr.  Mount,  brother,  mount, 
or  We  shall  have  the  whole  rustic  canaille  upon  us  in 
a  twinkling." 
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I  did  as  he  comitianded :  we  were  presently  in  the 
road  which  we  had  left  the  night  before.  Along  this 
we  hurried  at  a  gi'eat  rate,  the  horae  displaying  his 
best  speedy  trot ;  whilst  the  mule,  with  its  ears  pricked 
up,  galtbj)ed  galtantly  at  his  side.  »"What  place  is 
that  On  the  hill  yonder ?'*  said  I  tb  'Antonioy  at: the 
expiititioh  of  an  hour,  as  we  prepared  to  descend 'a 
deep  valley.  //       t 

"  That  is  Jaraicejo,"  said  Antonio  { ***  a  bad  place  It 
is,  and  a  bad  place  it  has  ever  been  for  th^  Cold 
people."*  ' 

"If  ft  is  snch  a  bad  place,"  said  I,  *^  I  hope  we 'shall 
not  have  to  pass  through  it."  .      . 

"We  must  pass  through- it,'*  said  Antonio,  t  for  more 
reasons  than  one :  itrst,  forasmuch  as  the  road  Iks 
through  Jaraieejo;  arid,  sbcond>  forasmuch  a^  it  will 
be  neeessaiy  to  purchase  provisions  there,  both  for 
ourselves  and  horses.  On  the  other  side  of  Jaraicejo 
there  is  a  wild  d^esert,  a  despoblado,  where  we  shall 
find  nothing." 

We  crossed  the  valley,  and  ascended  the  hfll,  and  as 
we  drew  near  to  the  town,  the  gypsy  said,  '' Brother, 
we  had  best  pass  through  that  town  singly.  I  will  go 
in  advance ;  follow  slowly,  and  when  there  (Purchase 
bread  and  barley ;  you  have  nothing  tb  fear. '  1  will 
await  you  on  ih^  despoblado'* 

Without  waiting  for  my  answer  he  hastened  forward, 
and  was  speedily  out  of  sight. 

I  followed  slowly  behind,  and  entered  the  gate  of 
the  town,  an  old  dilapidated  place,  consisting  of  little 
more  than  one  street  Along  this  street  I  was  ad*- 
vancJng,  when  a  man  with  a  dirty  foraging  cap  on 
hisbdaid,  an'd'holding  a  gun  in  his  hand,  came  running 
*  See  The  Zincali^  part  i.  ch.  v. 
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up  to  me.    "Who  ai?e  you  ?''  said 'he,  in  rather  robgh 
adcents;  **  from  whence  do  you  coine?  "  ■ 
•  •"From  Badajoz  and  Tnljillo^"  I  replied;  "why  do 
you  ask?" 

"I  am  one  of  the  national  guatd/'  said  tike  man, 
"and  am  placed  here  to  iridpect  strangers.  I  am  told 
that  a  gypsy  fellow  just  now  rode, through  the  town ; 
it  is  well  for  him  that  I  had  stepped  into  my  house. 
Do  you  come  in  his  company  ? " 

"Do  I  look: a  person/'  said  I,  "likely  to  keep.com* 
pany  with  gypsies?" 

The.natioiial  measured  me  frpm  top  to  toe^  and  then 
looked  me  full  in  the  face  with  an  expression  which 
seemed  to  say,  "likely  enot^h."  In  fact^  my  appear- 
ance was  by  no  means  calculated  to  prepossess,  peqple 
in  my  favour.:.  Upon  my  head  I  wore  an  old:  Andar 
lusidn  hat,  whichi  from  its  condition,  appeared  to  have 
been  tiodden  undeifoot;  a'  rusty  clo^k,  which  had 
perhaps  served  half  a  dozen  generation^  enwrapped 
my  body.  My  nether  garments  were  by  np  means  of 
the  finest  description,  and,  as  far  as  could  be  seen,  were 
covered  with  mud,  with  which  my  face  was  Jikewise 
plentifully  besp^ttfsred,  and  upon  my  c}iin  was  a  beard 
pf  4  week's  growth. 

"  Have  you  a  passport  ? "  at  length  demanded  the 
national 

I  remembered  ha,ving  read  that  the  best  way  to  win 
a  Spaniard's  heart  is  to  treat  him  with  ceremonious 
civility.  I  therefoi^e  dismounted,  and  taking  off  piy 
hat,  made  a  low  bow  to  the  constitutional  soldipr,  say<^ 
ing,  ^\Sefior  nacwnal^  you  must  know  tha^  I  am  an 
jBnglish  gentleman,,  travelling  in  this  country  for  my 
pleasure.  I  bear,  a  passport,  which,  on  inspecting,  you 
will  find  to  be  perfectly  regular ;  it  was  given  me  by 
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the  great  Lord  falmatston,  minister,  of  England,  whonpfi 
you  of  coarse  hav^hear4  of  here  ;  at  the  bottom,  you 
will  see  his  own  handwriting.  Look  at  it  and  rejoice  ; 
peifaaps  you  will  never  have  another  opportunity.  As 
I  put  unbounded;  confidence  in  the  honour  of  eyety 
gentleman,  I  leave  the  pa^port  in  your  hands  whilst 
I  repair  to  th^  p^sa^o:  to  refresh  myself.  When  you 
have  inspected  ijl;,  you  will  perhaps  oblige  me  .so  far 
as  to  bring  it  to  me.     Cavalier,  I  kiss  your  IjiandSt". 

I  then  made  himvfinother.  low  bowt  which  be  re- 
turned with  one  still  iow^r^  and  leaving)  him  now  star- 
ing at  the  passport  and  no\|r  looking  ^t  myself,  I  wei^t 
into  9l  posada,  to  whii^  I  w^  directed  ;by  a  beggar 
whom  I  m^t        ,   ,     .. 

I  fed  the  horse,  and  prqqired  i3on;ie  bread  apjd  barley, 
as  the  gypsy  ha4  iji^^t^ed,  me.;  I  likowise;^  pprchjased 
three  fine  partridge^  of^  a  fowler,  who  waf  drip,ktag  w:iQe 
io  Htut posada.  He  was  sai^sfied  with  th^e  p^ice.li^gfive 
hioi,  and  offered  tp  trQat.n^e  with  ^fiopH<^^  to  whiqh 
I  made  no  objection..  As  w^e  sat. cliscoyi^ng.^t.tlfe 
table,  the  national;  eatqre^  with,  the  passp9rt  \yi  bis 
hand,  and  3at  down  by  us.    ;  .  .    ! .. 

National. — Caballer^J  I  return,  you  your  passport ; 
it  is  quite  in  form.  I  rejoice  much  to  have  made  your 
acquaintance  ;•  I  baive  no  doi|bt,that  you.can  give  me 
some  infonnationi  respecting  the  present  w^., 
:  iifsd/.-^V  shall  be  very  happy  to  aflTprd  so  polite 
and  hottourak4e  a.gentlem^  a«y  information  in  my 
power. 

NaUanaL — What  is  England  doing  ?  Js  sb^.about  to 
afibrd  any  assistance  to  thi^  cpuntry  ?  If  shepleas^d 
she  could  put  down  the  war  in  three  months. 

Myselfj-^^  under  no  apprehension,  Sefior  nacional ; 
the  war  will  be  ptit  down,  don't  doubt.     You  have 
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heard  of  the  EnglishUegfion,*  whkh  my  Lord  Palmekv 
^^h  has  sent  over  ?    Leave  the  matter  in  then*  hands, 
and  you  will'  soon  see  the  result  -  »    •  / 
'  National — It 'appears  to  me 'that  this   CabalUn> 
Bafmersoi^  rtiti^t  be  a- very  holiest  man.  ' 

Mysdf. — There  can  be  no'  doubt  of  it' 

Natiof^.-^l  hstve'hedrd-  that  he  is  a  great  general. 

J/yj^^.-^Thfere  can  be  no  dotibt  of  it  In  some 
things  nefthfet  Napdleon  nor  the  SfiNi^yert  would  stand 
a  chance  with  him  for  a  moment  '  Es  muchd  komdre^ 

National;— I  im  glad  to'  hear  it  Does  'he  intend 
to  head  the  Ifegion  himself?  ' 

Mysdf.^-^\  believe  not ;  but  he  has  sent  over,-  to  head 
the  fighting  men,  a  friend  of  his,  who  is  thought  to  be 
neady  as  much  versed  in  thilitary  matters  as  hiih6elf. 

f^atumaL—l  ^m  rejoiced  to  hear  it  >  I  see  that  the 
war  win  sboh  be  over.  Caballero^  I  thank  you*  fer  j^tiur 
politeness;  and  for  the'  information  whkh  you  have 
aflfbrded  me.  I  hope  you  ^11  have  a  pteasant  Journey. 
I  confess  that  I  am  surprised  to  see  agentleman  of  yodr 
eountry  travelling  alone,  and  in  this  mianner,  through 
such  regions  as  these.  The  roatdsare  at  pnesent  very 
bad;  thei^  have  of  late  been  many -accidents,  and 
m6i:e  tiiaii  two  deaths  in  this  neighbourhood/  The 
d^spSladH  Out  yonder  has  a  particlulacly^evll  'mifne>; 
be  on  y6ur  ^uafd,  CabtUkra.  I  am  sorry  than  gypsy 
was  permitted  to  pass ;  should  y6u'  meet  him  and  not 
like  his  looks,  shoot  him  at  once,  stab  him,  or  ride 
him  down.  He  is  a  well-known  thief,  contrabandistOy 
and  murderer,  and  has  committed  more  assaBskiatk>ns 
ihah  he  has  fingers  on  his  hands.     Caballtro^  if  you 

♦  See  introduction. 

t  El'Serradoi^,  a  Carfist  partisan,  who  about  this  penoa  was 
mudi  talked  of  in  Spaia  Note  by  Borraw  (see  the  Glossary,  j.z^.). 
X  He  is  a  man  indeed ;  ///.  veiry  much  a  man. 
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please,  we  will  allow  you  a  guard  to  the  other  side  of 
the  pass.  You  do  not  wish  it  ?  Theiv  farewell  Stay, 
before  I  go  I  sbouid  wish  to.  see  Once  more  the  signa-^ 
tore  of  the  C€tbalUra  Balmersoiii.. 

I  showed  him  the  signatui'e,  "which  .he  looked  upon 
with  profound  reverence,  ^moovering  his  head  for  a 
moment     We  then  embraced  akid  parted.         • 

I  mounted  the  horse  and  rod^  from  the  towli,  at 
first  proceeding  very  slowly.  I  had  no  sootier,  however, 
reached  the  moor,  than  I  ptit  the  animal  to*  his  speedy 
tot,  and  proceeded  at  a  tremendous  rate  for  some 
time,  expecting. every  moment  to  overtake  the  gyp^. 
I,  however^  saw  nothing  of  him,  nor  did  I  meet  with 
a  single  imman  being.  The  road  aJong.  which  I  sped 
was  aanrow  and  sandy;  winding  amidst  thickets  of 
broom  and  brushwood,  with  which  the  despobtiuU  was 
overgrown,  and  which  in  some  places  were  as  high  as 
a  man's  head.  Across  the  moor,  in  the  direction  in 
which  I  was  praceeding,  mse  a  kifty  eminence,  naked 
and  bare.  The  moor  extelided  for  at  least  three 
leagues ;  I  had  neaiiy  crossed  it,  and  reached-  the  foot 
of  the  ascent  I  was  becoming  ^  very  uneasy,  ponceiv- 
ing  that  I  might  have  passed  the  gypsy  amongst  the 
thickets,  when  I  suddenly  heai-d  his  well-known?  (P/a./ 
and  hie  black  savage  head  and  staring  eyes  auddefily 
appeared  from  amidst  a  c)ump  ^  brtxxm^  « 

"You  have  tarried  long,  brother,"  said  'he;,  **! 
ahndst  thought  you  shad  played  me  falsb." 

He  bade  me  dismount,<and)<then  proceeded  to  lead 
the  hMse  behind  the  thicket^  where:!  found  the  mule 
picqueted  to  the  ground.  Igave  him  the  barley  and 
piovisiohs,  and  then  proceeded  to  relate  to  him  my 
adventure  with  the  national 

^I  would  I  had  him  here,"  said  the  gypsy,  on 
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bearing  the  epithets  which  the  former  had  lavished 
upon  him — ^  I  would  I  had  him  here,  thefl  should  my 
chuli  and  his  carlo  become  better  acquainted.*^ 

"And  what  are  you  doing  here  yourself,"  I  de- 
manded, **  in  this  wild  place,  amidst  thes^  thickets  ? " 

**  I  am  expecting  a  messenger  down  yon  pass/'  said 
the  gypsy  ;  ''and  till  that  messenger  arrive  I  can 
neither  go  forward '  nor  return.  It  is  on  business  of 
Egypt,  brother,  that  I  am  here." 

As  he  invariably  used  this'  last  expression  when  he 
wished  to  evade  my  inquiries^  I  held  my  peace,  and 
said  no  more.  The  animals  were  fed,  and  we  proceeded 
to  make  a  frugal  repast  on  bread  and  wine. 

**  Why  do  you  not  cook  thfc  game  which  I  brought  ?  " 
I  demanded  ;  '  -  in  tUs  place  there  is  plenty  of  materids 
for  a  fire." 

•  ''The  smoke  might  discover  us,  brother,"  said  An- 
tonio. "I  am  desirous  of  lyii^  escandido  in  this 
place  until  the  arrival  rof  the  messenger." 

It  was  now  considerably  past  noon.  -  The  gypsy  lay 
^behind  the  thicket^  raising  himself  up  occasionally  and 
looking  anxiously  towards  the  hill  which  lay  over 
against  us ;  at  last,  with,  an  exclamation  of  disappoint- 
ment and  impatience,  he  flung  himself  on  the  ground, 
where  he  lay  a  considerable  time,  apparently  rumi- 
nating ;  at  last  he  lifted  u|>  his  head  and  looked  me 
m  the  face.  •     -^ 

Antonio.^^Btd&iQty  I  cannot  imagine  what  business 
brought  you  to  this  country. 

J/y^^.-^Pdrhaps  the  same  which  brings  you  to  thi^ 
moor — bu'sineto  of  Egypt; 

Antonio, — Not  so,  brother;  you  speak  the  language 
of  Eg>'pt,  it  is  true,  but  your  ways  and  words  are 
neither  those  of  the  Catis  wm  ^f  the  BtiSH4, 
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Myself. — Did  you  not  hear  me  speak  in  the  for^^ 
about  God  and'  Tibkque  t  It  wa3  to' declare  His  glory 
to  the  CiU^s  and  Gentiles  that  I  ^ame  to  the  land 
of  Spain.  ■'    > 

Antanio.-^AnA  who  sent  you  on  this  errand? 

Myself. — You  would  scarcely  understand  me  were  I 
to  inform  you.  Know,  however,  that  there  are  naany 
in  foreign  lands  who  lament  the  darkness  which  eii4 
velops  Spain,  and  the  scenes  of  cruelty,  rd;>bery>  imd 
murder  which  deform  it 

Antonw, — ^Are  they.  Calor^  or  Busndf 

ifyitf^— Whatimatters  it?  Both  Calar/> and  Busftd 
are  sons  cf  the  same  God. 

Antonio. — You' lie, brother ;  they  are  not  of  ontefather 
nor  of  one  ErraUk  You  speak  of  robbery,  cruelty,  and 
murder.  There  are  too  many  Busn^^  brother ;  if  there 
were  no  Busni  there  would  be  neither  robbay  nor 
murder. :  The  Ca/^^  neither  rob  nor  murder  each  other, 
the  Btuni  do;  nor  are  they  cruel  to  their: animals, 
their  law  forbids  them.  When  I  was  a  diild  I  ^as 
beating  a  burra^  but  my  father  stopped  my  faand^  stnd 
chided  me.  f' Hurt  not  the  animal,'^- saidihe;  ''for 
within  it  IS  the  soul  of  your  own  sister  IV 

Myself. — ^And  do  you  believe  in  this  wild  doctrine, 
0  Antonio? 

Antonio. — Sometimes  I.  do,  sometimes  I  do  not 
There  are  some  who  believe  in  nothing;  not  even 
that  they  live  i  Long  since,  I  knew  an  old  dUord-^. 
he  was  old,  very  old,  upwards,  of  a  hundred,  years-^r 
and  I  once  heard  him  say,  that  all  we  thought  we  saw: 
was  a  lie ;  tltat  there  was  n6  world,  no  men  nor  women,  > 
no  horses  nor  mules,  no  olive-trees.  But  whither  are* 
we  stra3ring  ?  I  asked  what  induced  you  to  come  to 
this  country — you  tell  me,  the  glory  of  God   and 
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Tebkque.  Disparate  i  tell  that  lio  theifMra/  You 
have  good  reasons  for  comity,  no  doubt,  else  you 
would  not  be  here.*  Some  say  you  are  a  spy  of  the 
Landoni.  Perhaps  you  are ;  I  care  not  Rise^farother, 
and  tell  me  whether  any  > one  is.  coming  down  the 
pas& ..  ... 

/  ^  I  see  a  distant  object,"  I  nepUed  ;•  ^  like/a  speck  on 
the  aide  of  the  bill'' 

The  gypsy  ;rtBrted  up,  and  we  both  fixed  our  eyes 
on  the  object:  the  distance  was  ao  great  thattit  was 
at  first  with  difiicuky  that  we  could  distinguish  whether 
it  movied  or  not  A  quarter  of  an  hour,  however, 
dispelled  all  doubts,  for  within. this  time,  it  bad  nearly 
f eached  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  .we  could  descry 
a  figure  seated  on. an  animal  of  some  Jcind. 

'^  It  is  .a  woman,"  said  I,  at  length,  ''mounted  on  a 
grey  donkey." 

'^  Then  it  is  my  imesseager,'^  said  Antonio,  \^  for  it  can 
be  no  otheru'' 

.  The  wottKUi  and  the  donkey  were  now  upon  tl^s  plain, 
and  for  aome  time  were  concealed  from  us  by  the 
Qc^se  and  brushwood  which  intervened.  Tbey  were 
not  long,  howerer,  in  making  their  appearance  at  the 
distance  of  about  a  hundred  yards. «  The  donkey  was 
a  beautiful  creature  of  a  silver  grey,  and  came  fhsking 
along/  swinging. her  tail,  and  moving  her  feet  so  quick 
that  they  scarcely  seemed  to  toujsh  the  ground.  The 
anihial  no  sooner  perceik^ed  us  than  she  stopped  short, 
turned  sound,  and  attempted  to  escape  by /the  way  she 
had  oome ;  her  rider,  however,  detained  her,  where- 
upon the  donkey  kicked  violently,  andiwould  probably 
have  flung  the  former,  had  isheinot  sprung  nimbly  to 
the  grouadi  The  form  of  the  woman  was  entirely  con- 
cealed by*  the  large  wrapping  dian's  cloak  which  she 
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wore.  I  fan  Co  assist  her,  wheo  ^e  turned  her  tiict  fiiU 
upon  me,  and  I  instantly  recognized  the  sharp,  dever 
Seatures  of  Antooia,  whom  !  had  seen  at  Badajoz,  the 
cbnghter  of  my  gnide.  She  said  nothing  to  me,  but 
advancing  to  i  her  father,  addressed  something  to  him 
in  a  low  voice,  which  I  did  not  hear. .  H^  started 
bskk,  and  viA:ifemted  ^'AUKf  ''Yes/'  said  she'. m  a 
taudcr  tone,  prd[>ably  repdirttng'tfae  words  whkh  I  had 
iiol  caught  befom,  *' All  are  captured/''  . :     -^  .    • 

The  gypsy  remained  for  some  time  like  one  aa* 
tounded,  and,  unwilling  to  listen  to  their  disdoutse, 
which  I  imagined  might  r^ate  to  busiaesi  ofiEgg^ 
I  walked  away  amidst  the  thickets.  I  was  absent  for 
some  time,  but  could  occasionally  hear  passionate  ex- 
pressions and  oaths.  In  about  hsdf  an  hour  I  returned ; 
they  had  left  the  road,  but  I  found  them  behind  the 
broom  clump,  where  the  animals  stood.  Both  were 
seated  on  the  ground.  The  features  of  the  gypsy  were 
peculiarly  dark  and  grim  ;  he  held  his  unsheathed  knife 
in  his  hand,  which  he  would  occasionally  plunge  into 
the  earth,  exdaiming,  ''All I  AUI" 

''Brother,"  said  he  at  last,  "  I  can  go  no  farther  with 
you;  the  business  which  carried  me  to  Castumba  is 
settled.  You  must  now  travel  by  yourself  and  trust  to 
your  baji'* 

"I  trust  in  Undevel^'  I  replied,  "who  wrote  my 
fortune  long  ago.  But  how  am  I  to  journey  ?  I  have 
no  horse,  for  you  doubtless  want  your  own." 

The  gypsy  appeared  to  reflect  "  I  want  the  horse, 
it  is  true,  brother,"  he  said,  "and  likewise  the  macho ; 
but  you  shall  not  go  mpindri;  *  you  shall  purchase 
the  burra  of  Antonia,  which  I  presented  her  when  I 
sent  her  upon  this  expedition." 
♦  On  foot. 
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^ The  burra''  I  replied,  " appears  both  savage  and 
vicious."  ...  ..   I 

"She  is  both,  brothbr,  aad  on  that  account  I  bought 
her;  a  savage  and  vicious  .beast. has  generally  four 
excellent  l^s.  You  are  a  Co/c^,  •  brother,  and  can 
manage  her  ;  you  shall  therefore  purchase  the  savage 
iurra,  giviittg  my  daughter  Antonta:  a  baria  of  gold. 
If  you  tbiiik  fit,  you  can  sell  the  beast  at  Talavera  or 
Madrid,  for  Estremenian  bestir  .arfe  highly  considered 
\vii  Castumbay 

In  lasi  than,  an  hour  I  !was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
pasa^  mounted  on  the  savage  burra. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

The  Pass  of  Mirabete-^Wolves  and  Shepherds-^Fcmale 
Subtlety— Pealth  by  Wolves— The  MyBtcry  solve^— The 
Mountains— The  Dark  Hour— The  Traveller  of  the  Night 
— ^Abarbenel — Hoarded  Treasure — Force  of  Gold — The 
Archbishop — Arrival  at  Madrid 

I  PROCEEDED  down  the  pass  of 'Mirabete,  occasionally 
roininating'  on  the  matter  which  had  brought  me  to 
Spain,  and  occasionally  admiring  one  of  the  .finest 
prospects  in  the  world.  Before  me  outstretched .  lay 
immense  plains,  bounded  in  the  distance  by  huge 
mountains,  whilst  at  the  fobt  of  the  hill  which  I  was 
now  descending  roHed  the  Tagus,  in  a  deep  narrow 
stream,  between  lofty  banks ;  >the  whole  was  gilded  by 
die  ra3rs  of  die  setting  sun,  for  the  day,  tfaoi^h  cold 
and  wintry,  was  bright  and  dear.  In  about  an  hour 
I  reached  the  river  at  a  place  where  stood  the  remains* 
of  what  had  once  be^n  a  magnificent  bridge,  which 
had,  however,  been  blown  up  in  the  Peninsular  war 
and  never  since  repaired. 

I  crossed  the  river  in  a  ferry-boat ;  the  passage  was 
rather  difficult,  the  current  very  rapid  and  swollen, 
owing  to  the  latter  rains. 

"Am  I  in  New  Castile  ?"  I  Remanded  of  the  ferry- 
man, on  reaching  the  further  bank.     "The  raya  is 
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many  leagues  from  hence,"  replied  the  ferryman  ;  "you 
seem  a  stranger.  Whence  do  you  come?"  "From 
England,"  I  replied,  and  without  waiting  for  an  answer, 
I  sprang  on  the  burra^  and  proceeded  on  my  way. 
The  burra  plied  her  feet  most  nimbly,  and  shortly 
after  nightfall,  brought  me  to  a  village  at  about  two 
leagues'  distance  from  the  river's  bank. 

I  sat  down  in  the  venta  where  I  put  up  ;  there  was  a 
huge  fire,  consisting  of  the  greatef  .part  of  the  trunk  of 
an  olive-tree.  The  company  was  rather  miscellaneous : 
a  hunter  with  his  esofpeta;  a  brace  of 'shephesds  with 
itomehse  dogs,  of  that  species  for  which  Estramadura  * 
is  cielebirated  ;  a' broken  soldier,  just  returncfd  frtitti  the 
wars ;  and  a  beggar,  who,  after  demanding  charity  for 
the  seven  wounds  of  Maria  Santisima^  took  a  seat 
amidst  us,  and  miade  himself  quite  coQifortabl^...  TJi^ 
hostess  was  an  iactive,  bustling,  wornai^,  and  bu9Jfe4 
herself  in  cooking  my  6upper,  which  consisted  of  the 
gaitie  which  I  had  purchased  at  Jaraicejo,  and  which, 
on  tiiy  taking  leave  of  the  gyps|yy  he  had  counselled 
me'to  take  with  ime.' .  In  the  mean,  time,  I  sat  by  tbci 
frre  listening  to  the  conversation  of  the  company.  . 

"  I  would  I  were  a  wolf,"  said  one  of  the  shepherds ; 
'^or,  ifideed^  anything  rather  than  whiat  I  ain.  A 
pretty  life  is  this  of  ours,  out  in  th^  campOf  among 
the  carrasdaUsy  suffering  heat,  and  cold  for  d^  peseta  a 
day.  I  would  I  wene  a  wolf;  he  fares  better,  ajod  is 
more  respected  than  the  wretch  of.  a  shepherd." 

"But  he  frequently  fares  scurvijiy/'  said  l;."0ie 

•  Estremadura  was  for  long  years  a  vast  winter  pasturage 
whither  the  flocks  front  thfc  Casnles  were  driven- each  successive 
autun[in,  to  return  to  their  own  cooler  n^oyotains  on  \\^  return 
of ,  Rummer,  The  flocks  were  divided  into  cabanas  of  about 
io;boo  sheep,  in  change  of  fifty  shepherds  and  fifty  of  their 
immense  dogs.  i  .     .  .  ,  , . 
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shepherd  and  dogs  (all  upon  him,  and  then  he  pays 
for  his  tenierity  with  the  loss  of  his  head.'' 

''That  is  not  often  the  case,  x^^  .traveller/'  said 
the  shepherd  ;  "  he  watches  his  opportunity,  and  seldom 
mns  into  harm's  way.  And  as  to  attacking  him,  it  is 
no  very  pleasant  task ;  he  has  both  teeth  and  claws, 
and  dog  or  man,  who  has  once  felt  them,  likes  not  to 
venture  a  second  time  within  his  reach.  These. dogs  of 
mine  will  seize  a  bear  singly  with  considerable  alacrity, 
though  he. is  a  most  powerful  animal ;  but  I  have  seen 
them  run  howling  away  from  a  wolf,  even  though  there 
were  two  or  three  of  us  at  hand  to  encourage  them.'* 

"A  dangerous  person  is  the  wolf^"  said  the  other 
shepherd,  "and  cunning  as  dangerous.  Who  knows 
more  than  he?  He  know^  the  vulnerable  point  of 
every  animal ;  see,  for  example^  how  he  flies  at  the 
neck  of  a  bullock,  tearing  open  the  veins  with  his  grim 
teeth  and  daws.  But  does  he  attack  a  horse  in  this 
manner  ?    I  trow  not." 

"Not  he,"  said  the  other  shepherd,  "he  is  too  good 
a  judge ;  but  he  fastens  on  the  haunches,  and  ham- 
strings him  in  a  nKxtnent  Oh,  the  fear  of  the  horse 
when  he  oomes  near  the  dwelling  of  the  wolf  I  My 
master  was  the  other  day  riding  in  the  despoblado, 
above  the  pass,  on  his  fine  Andalusian  steed,  which 
had  cost  him  five  hundred  doUars.  Suddenly  the  horse 
stopped,  and  sweated,  and  trembled  like  a  woman  in 
the  act  of  fainting.  My  master  could  not  conceive  the 
reason,  but  presently  he  heard  a  squealing  and  growl* 
ing  in  the  bushes,  whereupon  he  fired  off  his  gun  and 
scared  the  wolves,  who  scampered  away ;  but  he  tells 
fliet  that  the  horse  has  not  yet  recovered  from  his 
Wght" 

''Yet  the  mares  know,  occasionally,   how  to  balk 
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him,"  replied  his  companion.  "There  is  great  craft  and 
mah'ce  in  mares,  as  there  is  in  all  females.  See  them 
feeding  in  the  campo  with  their  young  cria  about  them  ; 
presently  the  alarm  is  given  that  the  wolf  is  drawing 
near ;  they  start  wildly  and  run  about  for  a  moment, 
but  it  is  only  for  a  moment^--amain  they  gather  to- 
gether, forming  themselves  into  a  circle,  in  the  centre 
of  which  they  place  the  foals.  Onward  comes  the  wolf, 
hoping  to  make  his  dinner  on  horseflesh.  He  is  mis- 
taken, however;  the  mares  have  .balked  him,  and  are 
as  cunning  as  himself.  Not  a  tail  is  to  be  seen — not  a' 
hinder  quarter-^but  there  stand  the  whole  troop,  their 
fronts  towards  him  ready  to  receive  him,  and  as  he 
runs  round  them  barking  and  howling,  they  rise  suc- 
cessively oh  their  hind  legs,  ready  to  stamp  him  to  the 
earth,  should  he  attempt  to  hurt  their  cria  or  them- 
selves." 

"  Worse  than  the  he-wolf,"  said  the  soldier,  "  is  the 
female ;  for,  as  the  seHor  pastor  has  weD  observed, 
there  is  more  malice  in  women  than  in  males.  To  see 
one  of  these  she-demons  with  a  troop  of  the  males  at 
her  heels  is  truly  surprising:  where  she  turns  they 
turn,  and  what  she  does  that  do  they  ;  for  they  appear 
bewitched,  and  have  no  power  but  to  imitate  her 
actions.  I  was  once  travelling  with  a  comrade  over 
the  hills  of  Galicia,  when  we  heard  a  howl.  'Those 
are  wolves,'  said  my  companion ;  4et  us  get  out  of  the 
way.'  So  we  stepped  from  the  path  and  ascended  the 
side  of  the  hill  a  little  way,  to  a  terrace,  where  grew 
vines,  after  the  manner  of  Galicia.  Presently  appeared 
a  large  grey  she-wolf,  deshanesta,  snapping  and  growl<- 
ing  at  a  troop  of  demons,  who  followed  close  behind, 
their  tails  uplifted,  and  their  eyes  like  firebrands. 
What  do  you  think  the  perverse  brute  did  ?     Instead 
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of  keeping  to  the  path,  she  turned  in  the  very  direc- 
tion in  which  we  were ;  there  was  now  no  remedy,  so 
we  stood  sttU.  I  was  the  first  upon  the  terrace,  and 
1^  me  she  passed  so  close  that  I  felt  her  hair  brush 
against  my  legs;  she,  however,  took  no  hotice  of  me, 
but  puAed  jOn;  neither  looking:  to  the  right  nor  left, 
and  all  the  other  wolves  trotted  by  me  without  offering 
the  slightest  injury,  ox  even  so  much  as  looking  at  me. 
Would  that  I  could  say  as  i  much  for  my  poor  com- 
panion, who  stood  farther  on,  and  was^  I 'believe,  leas 
in  the  demon's  way  than  I  was.;  she  had  nearly  passed 
him,  when  suddenly  she  turned  half  round  and  snapped 
at  hioL  I  shall  never  foi^t  what  followed:  in  a 
moment  a  dozen  wolves  were  upon  him,  tearii^  him 
limb  from  limb,  with  bowlings  like  .nothing  in  this 
world.  In  a  few  moments  he  was  devoured ;  nothing 
lemained  but  the  skull  and  a  few  bones;  and  then 
they  passed  on  in  the  same  manner  as  they  came. 
Good  reason  had  I  to  be  grateful  that  my  lady  wolf 
took  less  notice  of  me  than  my  poor  comrade." 

listening  to  this  and  similar  conversation,  I  fell 
into  a  doze  before  the  fire,  in  which  I  continued  for  a 
considerable  time,  but  was  at  length  roused  by  a  voice 
exclaiming  in  a  loud  tone,  "  All  are  captured  I "  These 
were  the  exact  words  which,  when  spoken  by  his 
daughter,  confounded  the  gypsy  upon  the  moor.  I 
looked  around  me.  The  company  consisted  of  the  same 
individuals  to  whose  conversaticm  I  had  been  listening 
before  I  sank  into  slumber ;  but  the  beggar  was  now 
the  ^x>kesman,  and  he  was  haranguing  with  consider- 
able vehemence. 

*•  I  beg  your  pardon,  Caballero**  said  I,  " but  I  did 
not  hear  the  commencement  of  your  discourse.  Who 
are  those  who  have  been  captured  ? '' 
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^  A  band  df  accursed  Gitands,  CdbcMero^^  replied 
the  beggar,  returning  the  tide  of  courtes}r  which  I  had 
bestowed  upoii  him.  *' During  more  than  a  fortnight 
they  have  infested  die  roads  on  the  frontier  of  Castile, 
and  many  have  been  the  gentlemen  travdlers  like 
yourself  whom  they  have!  robbed'  and-miird^red.  *  It 
would  s^m  that  the  gypsy  canaiUe  must  needs  take 
advantage  of  these  troublous  times,  and  forth  them- 
selves into  a  faction.  It  is  said  that  the  fellows  of 
whom  I  am  speaking  eaq>ected  many  more  of  their 
brethren  to  join  them,  which  is  likely  enough,  for  all 
g)^sies  are  thieves :  but  praised  be  God,  they  have 
been  put  down  before  diey  became  too  formidable. 

I     saw  them  myself  conveyed  to  the  prison  at ^ 

Thanks  be  to  God.     Todos  estan prescs"  * 

'*The  mystery  is  now  solved,"  said  I  to  myself,  and 
proceeded  to  despatch  my  supper,  which  was  now 
ready.  /r. 

The  next  day's  jotutiey  brought  me  to  a  consider- 
able town,  the  name  of  which*  I  haVe  forgotten. '  It  is 
the  first  in  New  Casdl^  in  this  direction.!  I  passed 
the  night  as  usual  in  the  manger  of  the  stable,  dose 
beside  the  caballeria;  for,  as  I  travelled  upon  a  donkey, 
I  deemed  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  be  satisfied  with 
a  cou^h  in  keeping, with  my  manner  of  journeying, 
being  averse,  by  any  squeamish  and  over-delicate  airs, 
to  generate  a  suspicion  amongst  the  people  with  whom 
I  mingled  that  I  was  aught  higher  than  what  my 
equipage  and  outward  appearance  might  lead  ithem  tb 
believe.  Rising,  befoie  dayiigJoft,  I  again  proceeded 
on  my  way,  hoping  ere  night  to  be  able  .to/rebch 

•  "  AU  are  taken.* 

t  ^o  doubt  Oropesa,  where  the  Duke  of  Frias  has  an  ancient 
and  somewhat  dilapidated  palace. 
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Talaveray  whkh  I  Was  iiiformed  was  ten  leagues  dfetaiit 
The  way  lay  entirely  Jover  an  tinbtoken  level,  foi-  thie 
most  part  covered  wifli  olive-trees.  On  the  left,  how- 
evier,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  leagiies,  rose  the  mighty 
moBtitains  which  1  have'  already*  mentioned.  They  run 
eastward  in  a  seemii^iy  interminable  range,  parallel 
with  the  route  which  I  wab  puisutng ;  their  tops  and 
sides  were  covered  with  dazzling  snow,  and  the  blasts 
which  came  sweeping  from  them  across  the  wide  and 
melancholy  plains  were  of  bitter  keenness.  * 

^  What  mountains  are  those  ?  "  I  inquired  of  a  barbe)-- 
sofgeon  who,  mounted  like  myself  on  a  grey  burta 
joined  me  aboiit  noon,  andi  proceeded  in  my  conipany 
for  several  leaguea  •  **  They  hav^  many  names,  Cabat- 
lir0y^  replied  the' barber;-  "according  to  the  names 
of  the  iiie%hboiirilig  places,  so  they  are  called.  Yon 
portion  of  them  is  styted  t!he  Serrania  of  Plasencia ; 
and  opposite  to  Madrid  X\\ky  arb  teritied  the  Mountains 
of  Guadarrama,  from  a  *  ri's^er '  of  that  name,  which 
descends  from  them.  The^  ruri  a  vast  way,  Caballero^ 
and  separate  the  two  kingdoms,  for  on  the  other  side 
is  Old  Castile.  They  are  mighty  mountains,  and, 
thoi^h  they  generate  milch  cold,  I  take  pleasure  in 
kx>king  at  them,  which  is  not  to  be  Wondered  at,  see- 
ing that  I  was  bom  amongst  them,  though  at  present, 
for  my  sins,  I  live  in  a  village  of  the  plain.  Caballero, 
there  is  not  another  such  range  in  Spain ;  they  have 
their  secrets,  too — their  mysteries*  Strange  tales  are 
told  of  those  hills,  and  of  what  they  contain  in  their 
deep  recesses,  for  they  are  a  broad  chain,  and  you  may 
wander  days  and  days  amongst  them  without  coming 
to  any  termino.  Many  have  lost  themselves  on  those 
hills,  and  have  never  again  been,  beard  of.  Strange 
things  are  told  of  them :   it  is  said  that  in  'certain 
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places  there  are  deep  poob  and  lakes,  in  which  dwdl 
monsters,  huge  serpents  as  long  as  a  pine-tree,  a:nd 
horses  of  the  flood,  which  sometimes  come  out  and 
commit  mighty  damage.  One  thing  is  certain,  that 
yonder,  far  away  to  the  west,  in  the  heart  of  those 
hills,  there  is  a  wonderful  valley,  so  narrow  that  only 
at  mid-day  is  the  face  of  the  sun  to  be  descried  from 
it.  That  valley  lay  undiscovered  and  unknown  for 
thousands  of  years  ;  no  person  dreamed  of  its  existence. 
But  at  last,  a  long  time  ago,  certain  hunters  entered 
it  by  chance,  and  then  what  do  you  think  they  found, 
Caballero  t  They  found  a  small  nation  or  tribe  of  un- 
known people,  speaking  an  unknown  language,  who, 
perhaps,  had  lived,  there  since  the  creation  of  the 
world,  without  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  their,  fellow- 
creatures,  and  without  knowing  that  other  beings!  be« 
sides  themselves  existed!  Caballero,  did  you  never 
hear  of  the  valley  of  the  Batuecas?*  Many  books 
have  been  written  about  that  valley  and  those  people. 
Caballero,  I  am  proud  of  yonder  hills;  and  were  I 
independent,  and  without  wife  or  children,  I  would 
purchase  a  burra  like  that  of  your  own— rwhich  I  see  is 
an  excellent  one,  and  far  superior  to  mine — and  travel 
amongst  them  till  I  knew  all  their  mysteries,  and  had 
seen  all  the  wondrous  things  which  they  contain." 

*  Las  Batuecas  is  a  valley  ia  the  south-west  comer  of  the 
modern  province  of  Salamanca,  four  leagues  from  the  city  of 
that  name,  eight  leagues  from  Ciudad  Rodrlgo,  and  about  six 
leagues  from  Bejar.  The  principal  town  or  village  in  the  remote 
valley  itself  was  Alberca.  The  strange  inhabitants  of  the  valley 
of  Batuecas  are  entirely  legendary,  as  is  the  story  of  their  dis- 
covery by  a  page  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  in  the  reign  of  Fhilip  1 1. 
See  Verdadera  reladon  de  las  Batuecas,  hy  Manuel  de  Gonzalez 
(Madrid,  1693),  Ponx,  Viaje  vii.  201  ;  Feijoo,  Teatro  Critico.  iv. 
241,  where  the  valley  is  compared  with  the  equally  mythical 
island  of  Atlantis. 
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Throughout  the  day  I  pressed  the'Awrra  forward, 
only  stopping  once  in  order  to  feed  the  animal ;  but, 
notwithstanding  that  she  played  her  part  vety  well, 
night  came  on.  and  I  was  still  about  two  leagues  from 
Talavera.  As  the  sun  went  down,  the  cold  became 
intense;  I  drew  the  old  g>rpsy  cloak,  which  I  stiU 
wore,  closer  around  me,  but  I  foimd  it  quite  inadequate 
to  protect  me  from  the  inclemency  of:  the  atmosphere; 
The  road,  which  lay  over  a*  plain,  was  not  very  dis- 
tinctly traced,  and  became  in  the  dusk  rather  difficult 
to  find,  more  especially  as  cross-toads  leading  to  differ- 
ent places  were  of  frequent  occurrence.  I,  however, 
pioceeded  in  thdrbest  manner  I  could,  and  whM  I 
became  dubious  ^  to  the  course  'which  I  should  take, 
I  invariably  allowed  the  animal  on  which  I  was 
mounted  to  decide;  At  length  the  .moon  shone  out 
faintly,  when  suddenly  by  its  beams  I;  beheld  a  figure 
moving  before  me  at  a  slight  distance.  I  quickened 
the  pace  of  the  burra,  and  was  soon  close  at  its  side. 
It  went  on,  neither  altering  its  pace  nor  looking  round 
for  a  moment  It  was  the  figiure  of  a  man,  the  tallest 
and  bulkiest  tiiat  I  had  hitherto  seen  in  Spain,  dressed 
in  a  manner  strange  and  singular  for  the  country.  On 
his  head  was  a  hat  with  a  low  crown  and  broad  brim, 
very  much  resembling  that  of  an  English  waggoner; 
about  his  body  was  a  long  loose  tunicor  slop,  seemingly 
of  coarse  ticken,*  open  in  front,  so  as  to  allow  the  in- 
terior garments  to  be  occasionally  seen.  These  appeared 
to  consist  of  a  jerkin  and  short  velveteen  pantaloons. 
I  have  said  that  the  brim  oi  the  hat  was  broad,  but 
broad  as  it  was,  it  was  insufficient  to  cover  an  immense 
bush  of  coal-black  hair,  which,  thick  and  curly,  pro- 
jected on  either  side.  Over  the  left  shoulder  was  flung 
*  More  commonly  spelt  ticking. 
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a  kind  of  satchel;  and  in  the  right  hand  was  held  a 
Ibng  staff  or  pole. 

There  ivas  ^methtng  peculiarly  strange  about  the 
figure;  but  what  struck  me  the  most  was  the  tran^ 
quiUity  with  which  it  moved  akmg,  taking  no  heed  of 
me,  though  of  course  aware  of  my  proximity,  but 
looking  straight  forward  along  the  road,  save  wiiev 
it  occasionally  raised  a  huge  face  and  iai^e  eyes 
towards  the  moon,  whi^h  was  now  shining,  forth  ia 
the  eastern  quarter.         '  .      .        i   , 

"^A  cold  night,"  said  I  at  last.  "Is  this  the  way  to 
Talavera?V  .      .1 

^  It  is  the  way  to  Talavera^  sind  the  'night  is*  coM/* 

"I  am  going  to  Talavera,"  said  I,  "as  I  suppose 
you  are  yourself." 

"I  am  going  thither,  so  are  you,  bueno^ 

The  tones  of  the  voice  which  delivered  these  words 
were  in  their  way  quite  as  strange  and  singular  as  the 
figure  to  which  the  voice  belonged.  They  were  not 
exactly  the  tones  of  a  Spanish  voice,  and  yet  thei^ 
was  something  in  them  that  could  hardly  be  foreign ; 
the  pronunciation  also  was  correct,  and  the  language, 
though  singular,  faultless.  But  I  was  most  struck  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  last  word,  bu^noy  was  spoken. 
I  had  heard  something  like  it  before,  but  where  or 
when  I  could  by  no  means  remember.*  A  pause  now 
ensued,  the  figure  stalking  on  as  before  with  the  most 
perfect  indifference,  and  seemingly  with  no  disposition* 
either  to  seek  or  avoid  conversation. 

"Are  you  not  afraid,"  said  I  at  last,  "to  travel  these 
roads  in  the  dark  ?  It  is  said  that  there  are  robbers 
abroad." 

**  Are  you  not  rather  afraid,"  replied  th^  figure,  "Id 
*  See  Lavfngro^  chap.  1^ 
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■ '         It  [■■■■■■■—■■  I    .  —^^ii^ 

travel  these  roads- In  the  dark  ? — yoo  #ho  af^ignoradt 
of  the  country,  who  are  a  foreigner,  an  Englishman'?^' 

^  How  is  it  that  you  know  me  to  be  an  Englishnott?" 
demanded  I;  much  snrpfised. 

**  That  is  no  difficult  matter/'  replied  the  figune ;  '*  the 
sonnd  of  your  voite  was  ienough  to  teU  me  that'' 

"^  You  spe^k  of  vofces^^'said  I ;  ''suppose  the  tone 
of  your  own  voice  ivere  to  tell* me  who  yqu  are??' 

''That  it  wiU  not  do/' 'replied  my  companion ;  *'you 
know  nothing  about  me — ^yidtt  can  know  nothing  about 
me."  ^  • 

*'  Be  not  sure  of  that,  my  friend ;  I  am  acquainted 
with  many  things 'of  wbidi  you  have  hCtle  idea."'  - 

**  Fcrexemplo^*  said  thi  figure. 
•  "*  For  example,"  said  I>  ""you  q>eeik  two  languages." 

The  figure  moved  on,  seemed  to  consider  a  moment 
and  then  said  slowly,  "^i^«;f<?j" 

"You  have  two  name^"  I  contihued  ;  "one  fbr  thfe 
house,  and  the  other  for  the  street';  bodi  are  good, 
but  the  one  by  which  you  are  called  at  home  is  the 
one  which  you  like  best." 

The  man  walked  on  about  ten  paces,  in  the  same 
manner  as  he  had  previously  done ;  all  of  a  sudden 
he  tinned,  and  taking  the  bridle  of  the  burra  gently 
in  his  hand,  stopped  her.  I  had  now  a  full  view  of  his 
face  and  figure,  and  those  huge  features  and  Heirculean 
form  still  occasionally  revisit  me' in  my  dreams.  I  see 
him  standing  in  the  moonshine,  staring  me  in  the*  face 
with  his  deep  calm  ^^f^!^    At  last  he  said — 

"  Are  you  then  one  ofust** 

It  was  late  at  night  when  we  airived  at  Talaverii. 
We  went  to  z.  laig^  gloomy  hojuse,  which  my  cpm- 
panion  informed  me  was  the  principal  posiula  of  the 
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town.  We  eittefed.  the  kitchen,  at  the  extremity  of 
which,  a  large  fire  was  blazing*  "Pepita,"^  said  my 
companion  to  a  handsome  girl  who  advanced  smiting 
towards  us,  "a  brasero  and  a  private  apartknent*  Thi3 
cavalier  is  a  friend  of  mine,  and  we  shall  sup  tc^ether/' 
We  were  shown  to  an  apartment,  in  which  were  two 
alcoves  containing  beds.  After  supper,  which  consisted 
of  the  very  best,  by  the  order  of  my  companion,  we 
sat  over  the  braseroi  and  commenced  talking. 
:  Myself* — Df  course  you  have  conversed  with  English- 
men before,  else  you  could  not  have  recognized  mp 
byi  the  tone  of  my  voioe. 

AbarbeneL\>r^\  was  a  young  lad  when  the  war  of  the 
Independence  broke  out»  and  there  came  to  the  village 
in  which  our  family  lived  an  English  officer,  in  order  to 
teach  discipline  to  the  new  levies.  He  was  quartered 
in  my  father's  house,  where  he  conceived  a  great  affec- 
tion for  me.  On  his  departure,  with  the  consent  of 
my  father,  I  attended  him  through  both  the  Castilei^ 
partly  as  companion,  partly  as  domestic.  I  was  with 
him  nearly  a  year,  when  he  was  suddenly  summoned 
to  return  to  his  pwn [Country.  He  would  fain. have 
taken  me  with  him,  but  to  that  my  father  would  by  no 
means  consent.  It  is  now  five  and  twenty  years  since 
I  last  saw  an  Englishman;  but  you  have  s^en  how  I 
recognized  you,-  even  in  the  dark  night. 
.  Myself. — And  what  kind  of  life  do  you  pursue,  and 
by  what  means  do  you  obtain  support  ? 

Abarbenel, — I  experience  no  difficulty.  I  live  much 
in  the  same  way  as  I  believe  my  forefathers  lived : 

•  The  conventional  diminutive  of  Pepa,  which  is  itself  the 
diffiiautiv^  of  Josefa,  as  is  Pepe  of  Josefe. 

t  This  is,  of  course,  a  fancy  name.  Borrow  has  chosen  that 
of  a  Spanish  Jew,  one  of  th€f  great  Rabbinical  commentators. 
See  The  Zincali^  part  i.  chap.  ii. 
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certainly  as  my  father  did^  for  his  course  has  been 
mine.  At  his  death  I  took  possession  df  the  herencia^ 
for  I  was  his  only  child.  It  was  not  requisite  thsit  I 
shoald  follow  any  business,  for  niiy  wealth  was  great ; 
yet,  to  avoid  remark,  I  followed  that  of  my  father,  wh6 
vas  a  UmganiBero.  I  have  occasionally  dealt  in  wool, 
but  lazily — lai:fly — as  I  had  no  stimulus  for  exertion.  I 
was,  however,  successful ;  in  many  instances  strangely* 
so ;  much  more  than  many  others  who  toiled  day  and 
night,  and  whose  whole  soul  was  in  the  trade. 

Myself. — Have  you  any  children  ?  Are  you  married  ? 

Aiarbend. — I  have  no  children,  though  I  am  married. 
I  hiave  a  wife,  and  an  amiga,  or  I  shbuld  rather  say 
two  wives,  for  I  am  wedded  to  both.*  I  however  call 
one  my  amiga,  for  appearance  sake,  for  I  wish  to  live 
in  quiet,  and  am  unwilling  to  ofTend  the  prejudices  of 
the  surrounding  people.  1 

Myself. — You  say  you  are  wealthy.  In  what  does 
your  wealth  consist  ?  «  .  I 

AbarbeneL — In  gold  and  silver,  and  stones  of  price  }' 
for  I  have  inherited  all  the  hoards  of  my  forefathers. 
The  greater  part  is  buried  underground ;  indeed,  I 
have  never  examined  thie  tenth  part  of  it  Ihave' 
coins  of  silver  and  gold  older  than  the  times  of  Ferdi-^ 
nand  the  Accursed  and  Jezebel ;  f  I  have  also  large 
sums  employed  in  usury.  We  keep  ourselves  dose, 
however,  and  pretend  to  be  poor,  miserably  so ;  but 

*  This  concession  to  local  prejudice  is  delightful.  But  it' 
must  b^  remembered  that  barreganeria  or  recognized  cont: 
cubinage  was  approved  by  Church  and  State  in  Spain  for 
many  hundred  years.  See  ^Mx\Lfi%  History  of  Sptdn^  vol  i.; 
Appendix  ii. 

t  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  and  his  wiife  Isabella.  Their 
systematic  persecution  and  banishment  of  the' Jews — the  edict 
was  dated  March  30,  1492— are  well  known. 
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on  ocrtsun  oocasiond,  at  .our  festivals,  when  our  gates 
are  barred,  and  our.  savage/  dc^s  are  let  loose  in  tt\e 
court;,  we  eat  oyr:  food  ofT  services  such  as  the  Queen 
of  Spain  canfK>t  boast  ofi  and  wash  our  feet  in  ewers 
of  silvjcr,  fashioned  and  wrought  before  the  Americas 
were  didcqvered,  thoi^h  our  garments  are  at  aU  times 
doarse,  And  our  food  for  the  mo$t  part  :of  the  plain^t 
description    ■  •  ' 

,..A(y^^.-<— Are  there: miore  of  you  than. yourself  a^ 
your  two  wives  \ 

AbarbeneL — There  are  -my  two  servants,  who  are 
likewise  of  us — the  one  i  id  a  youth,  and  is  about  .to 
leave,  being  betrothed  to  one  at  same  distance ;  the 
other  is  old :  be  is  now  upon  the  road^  following  me. 
with  a  mule  ^nd  car.  . 

Myself. — ^And  wJiiither  are  you  bound  at  present?. 

AbarbeneL — To  Toledo,  where  I  ply  my  trade,  occa*- 
sionfdly  qf  hngcmiss^roL^  I  love  to  wander  about,  though 
I  seldom  stray  far  from  home.  Since  I  left  the  Eng- 
lishman my  feet  have  never  once  'stepped  beyond  the 
bounds  of  IjTew  Gastile.  I  love  to  visit  Toledo,  and  to 
think  of  the  times  which  have,  long  since  departed. 
I  should  establish  myself  there,  were  there  not  so 
many  accursed  ones,  whp  look  upon  me  with  an  evil 
eye,  .    , 

Myself, — Are  ypu  known  fojr  what  you  are?  Do 
t^^. authorities  molest  you? 

AbarbeneL — People  of  course  suspect  me  to  be  what 
I  am  ;  but  as  I  conform  outwardly  in  most  respects  to 
their  ways,  they  do  not  interfere  with  me.  True  it  is 
t^t;  sometimes,  when  I  enter  the  church  to  hear  the 
mass,  they  glare  at  me  over  the  left  shoulder,  as  much 
afe  to  say — "What  do  you  here?*'  Arid  sometiAies 
they  cross  themselves  as  I  pass  by ;  but  as  they  go 
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DO  further,  I  do  not  trouble  myself  on.  that  account 
With  respect  to  the  authorities,  they, are  not  bad 
friends  of  mine.  Many  of  the  higher  class  have 
borrowed  money  from  ine  on  usyry,  so  that  I  have 
them  to  a  certain  extent  in.  my  pqw€;r ;  and  as  for  the 
low  alguaeils  and  corchetes,  they  would  do  anything 
to  oblige  me,  in  consideration  of  a  few  dollars,  which 
I  occasionally  give  them;  so  tbat  ipatters  upon.; the 
whole  go  on  remarkably,  well  Of  ol^»  iffd/eeci,  it  was 
far  otherwise ;  yet,  I  know  not.  how  it  was;  thovigh 
other  families  suffered  much,  ours  always  :en joyed  a 
tolerable  share  of  tranquillity.  The  truth  is,  that  our 
fapily  has  always  knowa.  how  tp  guide;  ,itself  wonderr 
fully.  J  may  say  there  is  much  of  the  wisdom  pf  the 
saake  amoiigst  us.  We  hav;e  always  possq^s^d  friends ; 
and  with  respect  to^pn^npii^s,  it  is.  by  no  n»eans  safe  to 
meddle  with  us,  for  it  is  a  rule  of  our  house  never 
to  ibigive  an  injury,  and  to  spare  neither:  trouble  nor 
expense  in ,  bringing  ruin  and  destruction  upon  the 
heads  of  our  evil-doers. 

Myself  j'^Do  the  priests  jnterfeife;  with  you  ? 

AhivrbeneL — They  let  me  alone^  especially  in  our 
own  neighbourhood  Sho^y  after  the  dearth  of  my 
father  one  hot-headed  inidiyidual  endeavoured  tp  do 
me  an  evil  turn  ;  but  I  sogn  requited  him,  causing  him 
to  be  impri^ned  on  a  charge  of  blasphemy,  and  in 
prison  he  remained  a  long,  time,  t;ill  h^  wenl;  mad  and 

<fied..     •,  .     '  .;..;.. 

^i^.-^Have  you. a  head  in.  Spain,  in  >vhoni  is 
vested  the  chief  authority.  ?  r . 

Ahaifbend. — Not  exactly.  There  are,  however, 
ceftain.  holy  families  who  ^njoy  much  consideration  ; 
my  own  \s^  one  of  these-^the  chiefest,  I  may  say.  My 
^aod^re  was  a  particularly  holy  m^n ;  and  I  have 
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beard  my  father  say,  that  one  night  an  archbishop 
came  to  his  house  secretly,  merely  to  have  the  satis- 
faction of  kissing  his  head. 

Myself. — How  can  that  be  ?  What  reverence  could 
an  sux^bishop  entertain  for  one  like  yourself  or  your 
grandsire  ? 

AharbeneL — 'More  than  you  imagine.  He  was  one 
of  us,  at  least  his  father  was,  and  he  could  never 
forget  what  he  had  learned  with  reverence  in  his  in^ 
fancy.  He  said  he  had  tried  to  foiget  it,  but  he  could 
not ;  that  the  ruah  was  continually  upon  him,  and  that 
even  from  his  childhood  he  had  borne  its  terrors  with 
a  troubled  mind,  till  at  last  he  could  bear  himself  no 
longer ;  so  he  went  to  my  grandsire,  with  whom  he 
remained  one  whole  night ;  he  then  returned  to  his 
diocese,  where  he  shortly  afterwards  died,  in  much 
renown  for  satlctity. 

Myself, -^yNYizX.  you  say  surprises  me.  '  Have  yon 
reason  to  suppose  that  many  of  you  are  to  be  found 
amongst  the  priesthood  ? 

AiardeneL-^Hot  to  suppose,  but  to  know  it  There 
are  many  such  as  I  amongst  the  priesthood,  and  not 
amongst  the  inferior  priesthood  either ;  some  of  the 
most  learned  and  famed  of  them  in  Spain  have  been 
of  us,  or  of  our  blood  at  least,  and  many  of  them  at 
this  day  think  as  I  do.  There  is  one  particular  festival 
of  die  year  at  which  four  dignified  ecclesiastics  are 

re  to  visit  me ;  and  then,  when  all  is  made  close 
an^secure,  and  the  fitting  ceremonies  have  been  gone 
throi)gh,  they  sit  down  upon  the  floor  and  curse. 

M^lf. — Are  you  numerous  in  the  large  towns  ? 

Abarienel, — By  no  means ;  our  places  of  abode  are 
seldom  the  largie  towns;  we  prefer  the  villages,  and 
rarely  enter  the  large  towns  but  on  business.     Indeed^ 
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we  are  not  a  numerous  people,  and  there  are  few 
provinces  of  Spain  which  contain  more  than  twenty 
families.  None  of  us  are  poor,  and  those  among  us 
who  serve,  do  so  more  from  choice  than  necessity, 
for  by  serving  each  other  we  acquire  different  trades. 
Not  unfrequently  the  time  of  service  is  that  of  courtship 
also,  and  the  servants  eventually  marry  the  daughters 
of  the  house. 

We  continued  in  discourse  the  greater  part  of  the 
night ;  the  next  morning  I  prepared  to  depart.  My 
companion,  however^  advised  me  to  remain  where  I 
?ras  for  that  day.  "And  if  you  respect  my  counsel," 
said  he,  "you  will  not  proceed  farther  in  this  manner. 
To-night  the  diligence  will  arrive  from  Estremadura, 
on  its  way  to  Madrid.  Deposit  yourself  therein ;  it 
is  the  safest  and  most  speedy  mode  of  travelling.  As 
for  your  animal,  I  will  myself  purchase  her.  My 
servant  is  here,  and  has  informed  me  that  she  will 
be  of  service  to  us.  Let  us,  therefore,  pass  the  day 
together  in  communion,  like  brothers,  and  then  pro- 
ceed on  our  separate  journeys."  We  did  pass  the  day 
together ;  and  when  the  diligence  arrived  I  deposited 
myself  within,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  second  da}' 
arrived  at  Madrid 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Lodging  at  Madrid—My  hostess—- British  Ambassadors-Men- 
dizabal — Baltasar— Duties  of  a  National— Young. Blood— 
The  Execution— Population  of  Madrid — The  Higher 
Orders  — The  Lower  Classes  — The  Bull-fighter  —  The 
Crabbed  Gitano. 

It  was  the  commencement  of  February,  .1837,  when 
I  reached  Madrid  After  staying  a  few  days  at. a 
posadii,  I  removed  to  a  lodging  which  I  engaged  at 
No.  3,  in  the  Calle  de  la  Zarza,*  a  dark  dirty  stre^t« 
which,  however,  was  close  to  the  Puerta  del  Sol,  the 
most  central  point  of  Madrid,  into  which  four  or  five 
of  the  principal  streets  debouche,  and  which  is,  at  all 
times  of  the  year,  the  great  place  of  assemblage  for 
the  idlers  of  the  capital,  poor  or  rich. 

It  was  rather  a  singular  house  in  which  I  had  taken 
up  my  abode.  I  occupied  the  front  part  of  the  first 
floor ;  my  apartments  consisted  of  an  immense  parlour, 
and  a  small  chamber  on  one  side  in  which  I  slept  The 
parlour,  notwithstanding  its  size,  contained  very  little 
furniture :  a  few  chairs,  a  table,  and  a  species  of  sofa, 
constituted  the  whole.  It  was  very  cold  and  airy, 
owing  to  the  draughts  which  poured  in  from  three 
lai^e  windows,  and  from  sundry  doors.  The  mistress 
of  the  house,  attended  by  her  two  daughters,  ushered 

*  The  street  of  the  Bramble 
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me  in.  "  Did  you  ever  see  a  more  magnificent  apart- 
ment ? "  demanded  the  former  ;  ''  is  it  not  fit  for  a 
king's  son  ?  Last  winter  it  was  occupied  by  the  great 
General  Espartcro."  ♦ 

The  hostess  was  an  exceedingly  fat  woman,  a  native 
of  Valladolidy  in  Old  Castile.  "  Have  you  any  othei* 
family/'  I  demanded,  "besides  these  daughters?" 
Two  sons,"  she  replied;  "one  of  them  an  officer  in 
the  army,  father  of  this  urchin,"  pointing  to  a  wicked 
but  clever-looking  boy  of  about  twelve,  who  at  that 
moment  bounded  into  the  room ;  "the  other  is  the  most 
celebrated  national  in  Madrid.  He  is  a  tailor  by  trade, 
and  his  name  is  Baltasar.  He  has  much  influence  with 
the  other  nationals,  on  account  of  the  liberality  of  his 
opinions,  and  a  word  from  him  is  sufficient  to  bring 
them  all  out  armed  and  furious  to  the  Fuerta  del  Sol; 
He  is,  however,  at  present  confined  to  his  bed,  for  he 
is  very  dissipated,  and  fond  of  the  company  of  bull- 
fighters and  people  still  worse." 

As  my  principal  motive  for  visiting  the  Spanish 
capital  was  the  hope  of  obtaining  permission  from  the 
government  to  print  the  New  Testament  in  the  Cas- 
tilian  language,  for  circulation  in  Spain,  I  lost  no  time, 
upon  my  arrival,  in  taking  what  I  considered  to  be 
the  necessary  steps. 

I  was  an  entire  stranger  at  Madrid,  and  bore  no 
letters  of  introduction  to  any  persons  of  influence  who 
might  have  assisted  me  in  this  undertaking,  so  that, 
notwithstanding  I  entertained  a  hope  of  success,  relying 
on  the  assistance  of  the  Almighty,  this  hope  was  noi 
at  all  times  very  vivid,  but  was  frequently  overcast 
with  the  clouds  of  despondency. 

*  See  the  Introduction,  and  Duncan,  The  English  in  Spain^ 
Passim. 
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Mendizabal*  was  at  this  time  prime  minister  of 
Spain,  and  was  considered  as  a  man  of  almost  un- 
bounded power,  in  whose  hands  were  placed  the  des- 
tinies of  the  country.  I  therefore  considered  that  if  I 
could  by  any  means  induce  him  to  favour  my  views, 
I  should  have  no  reason  to  fear  interruption  from 
other  quarters,  and  I  determined  upon  applying  to 
him. 

Before  takii^  this  step,  however,  I  deemed  it  ad- 
visable to  wait  upon  Mr.  Villiers,t  the  British  ambas- 
sador at  Madrid,  and,  with  the  freedom  permitted  to  a 
British  subject,  to  ask  his  advice  in  this  affair.  I  was 
received  with  great  kindness,  and  enjoyed  a  conversa- 
tion with  him  on  various  subjects  before  I  introduced 
the  matter  which  I  had  most  at  heart.  He  said  that 
if  I  wished  for  an  interview  with  Mendizabal  he  would 
endeavour  to  procure  me  one,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
told  me  frankly  that  he  could  not  hope  that  any  good 
would  arise  from  it,  as  he  knew  him  to  be  violently 
prejudiced  against  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  and  was  far  more  likely  to  discountenance  than 
encourage  any  efforts  which  they  might  be  disposed 

*  Juan  Alvarez  y  Mendizabal  was  a  more  or  less  Christian- 
ized Jew,  who  began  his  career  as  a  commissariat  contractor  to 
the  national  army  on  the  French  invasion  in  1808.  Bom  in 
1790,  he  rendered  important  services  to  Spain,  until  in  1823  he 
was  compelled,  like  so  many  of  his  Uberal  compatriots,  to  take 
refuge  in  England  from  the  tyranny  of  Ferdinand  VII.  Abroad 
as  well  as  at  home,  he  displayed  his  great  talent  for  finance 
for  the  benefit  of  Spain,  and  returned  in  1835  as  Minister 
of  Finance  in  the  Toreno  Administration.  He  resigned  in 
18^7,  was  again  called  to  power  in  1841,  and  died  in  1853. 

t  The  honourable  George  Villiers  was  our  Minister  at  Madrid 
from  1833  to  March,  1838,  when,  having  succeeded  to  the  title  of 
his  uncle  as  Earl  of  Clarendon,  he  returned  to  England,  where 
in  course  of  time  he  became  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  and 
Foreign  Minister. 
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to  make  for  introducing  the  Gospel  into  Spain.  I, 
however,  remained  resolute  in  my  desire  to  make  the 
trial,  and  before  I  left  him  obtained  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  Mendizabal. 

Early  one  morning  I  repaired  to  the  palace,  in  a 
wing  of  which  was  the  office  of  the  prime  minister.  It 
was  bitterly  cold,  and  the  Guadarrama,  of  which  there 
is  a  noble  view  from  the  palace  plain,  was  covered  with 
snow.  For  at  least  three  hours  I  remained  shivering 
with  cold  in  an  anteroom,  with  several  other  aspirants 
for  an  interview  with  the  man  of  power.  At  last 
his  private  secretary  made  his  appearance,  and  after 
putting  various  questions  to  the  others,  addressed  him- 
self to  me,  asking  who  I  was  and  what  I  wanted.  I 
told  him  that  I  was  an  Englishman,  and  the  bearer 
of  a  letter  from  the  British  Minister.  "  If  you  have 
no  objection,  I  will  myself  deliver  it  to  his  Excellency," 
said  he  ;  whereupon  I  handed  it  to  him,  and  he  with- 
drew. Several  individuals  were  admitted  before  me ; 
at  last,  however,  my  own  turn  came,  and  I  was  ushered 
into  the  presence  of  Mendizabal. 

He  stood  behind  a  table  covered  with  papers,  on 
which  his  eyes  were  intently  fixed.     He  took  not  the  ; 
slightest  notice  when  I  entered,  and  I  had  leisure  \ 
enoi^h  to  survey  him.     He  was  a  huge  athletic  man,  j 
somewhat  taller  than  myself,  who  measure  six  feet  | 
two  without  my  shoes.    His  complexion  was  fiorid,  his  « 
features  fine  and  regular,  his  nose  quite  aquiline^  and 
his  teeth  splendidly  white  ;  though  scarcely  fifty  years   • 
of  age,  his  hair  was  remarkably  grey.    He  was  dressed    \ 
in  a  rich  morning  gown,  with  a  gold  chain  round  his    \ 
neck,  and  morocco  slippers  on  his  feet  * 

His  secretary,  a  fine  intellectual-looking  man,  who, 
as  I  was  subsequently  informed,  had  acquired  a  name 
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both  in  English  and  Spanish  literature,*  stood  at  one 
end  of  the  table  with  papers  in  his  hands. 

After  I  had  been  standing  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  Mendizabal  suddenly  lifted  up  a  pair  of  sharp 
eyes,  and  fixed  them  upon  me  with  a  peculiarly  scru- 
tinizing glance. 

"  I  have  seen  a  glance  very  similar  to  that  amongst 
the  Beni  Israel,"  t  thought  I  to  myself.  .  .  . 

My  interview  with  him  lasted  nearly  an  hour.  Some 
singular  discourse  passed  between  us.  I  found  him, 
as  I  had  been  informed,  a  bitter  enemy  to  the  Bible 
Society,  of  which  he  spoke  in  terms  of  hatred  and 
contempt ;  and  by  no  means  a  friend  to  the  Christian 
•religion,  which  I  could  easily  account  for.  I  was  not 
discouraged,  however,  and  pressed  upon  him  the  matter 
which  brought  me  thither,  and  was  eventually  so  far 
successful  as  to  obtain  a  promise,  that  at  the  expira- 
tion of  a  few  months,  when  he  hoped  the  country 
would  be  in  a  more  tranquil  state,  I  should  be  allowed 
to  print  the  Scriptures. 

As  I  was  going  away  he  said,  "  Yours  is  not  the 
first  application  I  have  had :  ever  since  I  have  held 
the  reins  of  government  I  have  been  pestered  in  this 
manner  by  English,  calling  themselves  Evangelical 
Christians,  who  have  of  late  come  flocking  over  into 
Spain.  Only  last  week  a  hunchbacked  fellow  found 
his  way  into  my  cabinet  whilst  I  was  engaged  in  im- 
portant business,  and  told  me  that  Christ  was  coming. 
.  .  .  And  now  you  have  made  your  appearance,  and 
almost  persuaded  me  to  embroil  myself  yet  more  with 
the  priesthood,  as  if  they  did  not  abhor  me  enough 

*  I  have  been  so  far  unable  to  discover  the  name  of  this 
gentleman, 
t  Mendizabal,  as  has  been  said«  was  a  Jew  by  race. 
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already.  What  a  strange  infatuation  is  this  which 
drives  you  over  lands  and  waters  with  E^bles  in  your 
hands!  My  good  sir,  it  is  not  Bibles  we  want,  but 
rather  guns  and  gunpowder  to  put  the  rebels  down 
with,  and,  above  all,  money,  that  we  may  pay  the 
troopa  Whenever  you  come  with  these  three  things 
yon  shall  have  a  hearty  welcome  ;  if  hot,  we  really  can 
dispense  with  your  visits,  however  great  the  honour." 

Myself. — There  will  be  no  end  to  the  troubles  of 
this  afflicted  country  until  the  Gospel  have  free  circu- 
lation. 

Mendisabal. — I  expected  that  answer,  for  I  have 
not  lived  thirteen  years-  in  England  without  forming 
some  acquaintance  with  the  phraseology  of  you  good 
folks.  Now,  now,  pray  go ;  you  see  how  engaged  I 
am.  Come  again  whenever  you  please,  but  let  it  not 
be  within  the  next  three  months. 

**  Don  Jorgi^*  said  my  hostess,  coming  into  my 
apartment  one  morning,  whilst  I  sat  at  breakfast,  with 
my  feet  upon  the  brasero,  "here  is  my  son  Baltasarito, 
the  national  He  has  risen  from  bis  bed,  and  hearing 
that  there  is  an  Englishman  in  the  house,  he  has 
begged  me  to  introduce  him,  for  he  loves  Englishmen 
on  account  of  the  liberality  of  their  opinions.  There 
he  is ;  what  do  you  think  of  him  ?" 

I  did  not  state  to  his  mother  what  I  thought;  it 
appeared  to  me,  however,  that  she  was  quite  right  in 
calling  him  Baltasarito,  which  is  the  diminutive  of 
Bahasar,  forasmuch  as  that  ancient  and  sonorous. name 
had  certainly  never  been  bestowed  on  a  more  diminu- 
tive persons^e.  He  might  measure  about  five  feet  one 
inch,  though  he  was  rather  corpulent  for  his  height ; 
his  face  looked  yellow  and  sickly ;  he  had,  however, 
a  kind  of  fanfaronading  air,  and  his  eyes,  which  were 
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of  dark  browHi  were  both  sharp  and  brilliant  His 
dress,  or  rather  his  undress,  was  somewhat  shabby: 
be  had  a  foraging  cap  on  his  head,  and  in  lieu  of  a 
morning  gown  he  wore  a  sentinel's  old  great-coat. 

"  I  am  glad  to  make  your  acquaintance,  smor  no- 
cional*'  said  I  to  him,  after  his  mother  had  departed, 
and  Baltasar  had  taken  his  seat,  and  of  course  lighted 
a  paper  cigar  *  at  the  brasero.  "  I  am  glad  to  have 
made  your  acquaintance,  more  especially  as  your  lady- 
mother  has  informed  me  that  you  have  great  influence 
with  the  nationals.  I  am  a  stranger  in  Spain,  and 
may  want  a  friend ;  fortune  has  been  kind  to  me  in 
procuring  me  one  who  is  a  member  of  so  powerful  a 
body." 

Baltasar. — Yes,  I  have  a  great  deal  to  say  with  the 
other  nationals  ;  there  is  none  in  Madrid  better  known 
than  Baltasar,  or  more  dreaded  by  the  Carlists.  You 
say  you  may  stand  in  need  of  a  friend ;  there  is  no 
fear  of  my  failing  you  in  any  emergency.  Both  myself 
and  any  of  the  other  nationals  will  be  proud  to  go  out 
with  you  as  padrinos^  should  you  have  any  affair  of 
honour  on  your  hands.  But  why  do  you  not  become 
one  of  us  ?  We  would  gladly  receive  you  into  our 
body. 

Myself. — Is  the  duty  of  a  national  particularly  hard  ? 

Baltasar, — By  no  means.  We  have  to  do  duty  about 
once  every  fifteen  days,  and  then  there  is  occasionally 
a  review,  which  does  not  last  long.  No !  the  duties 
of  a  national  are  by  no  means  onerous,  and  the  privi- 
leges are  great.  I  have  seen  three  of  my  brother 
nationals  walk  up  and  down. the  Frado  of  a  Sunday, 

*  The  word  "  cigarette  |'  was  not  yet  naturalised  in  England* 
The  thing  itself  was  practically  unknown ;  even  cigar  was  some- 
times spdt  segar. 
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with  sticks  in  their  hands,  cudgelling  all  the  suspicious 
characters ;  and  it  is  our  common  practice  to  scour  the 
streets  at  night,  and  then  if  we  meet  any  person  who 
is  obnoxious  to  us,  we  fall  upon  him,  and  with  a  knife 
or  a  bayonet  generally  leave  him  wallowing  in  his 
blood  on  the  pavement  No  one  but  a  national  would 
be  permitted  to  do  that 

Myself. — Of  course  none  but  persons  of  liberal 
opinions  are  to  be  found  amongst  the  nation^s  ? 

Baltasar. — Would  it  were  so!  There  are  some 
amongst  us,  Don  Jorge^  who  are  no  better  than  they 
should  be ;  they  are  few,  however,  and  for  the  most 
part  well  known.  Theirs  is  no  pleasant  life,  for  when 
they  mount  guard  with  the  rest  they  are  scouted,  and 
not  unfrequently  cudgelled.  The  law  compels  all  of  a 
certain  age  either  to  serve  in  the  army  or  to  become 
national  soldiers,  on  which  account  some  of  these 
Godos  are  to  be  found  amongst  us. 

Myself. — ^Are  there  many  in  Madrid  of  the  Carlist 
opinion  ? 

Baltasar. — Not  among  the  young  people ;  the  greater 
part  of  the  Madrilenian  Carlists  capable  of  bearing 
arms  departed  long  ago  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  fac- 
tious in  the  Basque  provinces.  Those  who  remain  I 
arc  for  the  most  part  greybeards  and  priests,  good 
for  nothing  but  to  assemble  in  private  coffee-houses, 
and  to  prate  treason  together.  Let  them  prate,  Don 
Jorge;  let  them  prate  ;  the  destinies  of  Spain  do  not 
depend  on  the  wishes  of  ojcdateros  and  pasteleros*  but 
on  the  hands  of  stout,  gallant  nationals,  like  myself 
and  friends,  Don  Jorge, 

^  Ojalateros^  criers  of  ojalaj  Arab.  Inshallah^  "  if  it  please 
God,** "  would  to  God.''  J^asUUros^  pastry-cook%  **  wishers  and 
•dishiBis.'' 
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Myself. — I  am  sorry  to  learn  from  your  lady-mother 
that  you  are  strangely  dissipated. 

Baltasar. — Ho,  ho,  Don  Jorge,  she  has  told  you 
that,  has  she  ?  What  would  you  have,  Don  Jorge  f  I 
am  young,  and  young  blood  will  have  its  course.  I 
am  called  Baltasar  the  gay  by  all  the  other  nationals, 
and  it  is  on  account  of  my  gaiety  and  the  liberality 
of  my  opinions  that  I  am  so  popular  among  them. 
When  I  mount  guard  I  invariably  carry  my  guitar 
with  me,  and  then  there  is  sure  to  be  a  fundon  at 
the  guard-house.  We  send  for  wine,  Don  Jorge,  and 
the  nationals  become  wild,  Don  Jorge,  dancing  and 
drinking  through  the  night,  whilst  Baltasarito  strums 
the  guitar  and  sings  them  songs  of  Germania : —  * 

^  Una  romf  sin  pachf 
Le  pen<S  i.  so  chindomar/'  f  etc.,  etc 

That  is  Gitano,  Don  Jorge;  I  learnt  It  from  the 
toreros  of  Andalusia,  who  all  speak  Gitano,  and  are 
mostly  of  gypsy  blood.  I  learnt  it  from  them  ;  they 
are  all  friends  of  mine,  Montes,  Sevilla,  and  Poquito 
Pan.  X  I  never  miss  a  ftincion  of  bulls,  Don  Jorge, 
Baltasar  is  sure  to  be  there  with  his  amiga.  Don 
Jorge,  there  are  no  buU-fimcions  in  the  winter,  or  I 
would  carry  you  to  one,  but  happily  to-morrow  there 

•  See  the  Glossary. 

t  "A  gypsy  matron  without  honour  spoke  to  her  man  of 
blood." 

\  lliese  arc  not  fanciful  names.  Francisco  Montes,  who  was 
bom  in  1805,  was  not  only  a  celebrated  matador,  )aQX.  the  author 
of  a  work  on  Tauromachia ;  he  appeared  in  the  ring  for  the 
last  time  in  1850,  and  died  in  1851.  Sevilla  was  the  name  borne 
by  many  less  distinguished  toreadores;  Francisco  Sevilla,  the 
picador,  who  appeared  for  the  last  time  in  1838,  is  perhaps  the 
man  referred  to.  Poquito  Pan,  or  Bit  of  Bread,  was  the  Tauro- 
machian  nickname  of  Antonio  Sanchez,  one  of  the  favourite 
picadores  in  the  cuadrilla  or  band  of  Montes. 
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is  an  execution,  a  funcion  de  la  horca  ;  *  and  there  we 
will  go,  Don  Jorge, 

We  did  go  to  see  this  execution,  which  I  shall  long 
remember.  The  criminals  were  two  young  men, 
brothers ;  they  suffered  for  a  most  atrocious  murder, 
having  in  the  dead  of  night  broken  open  the  house  of 
an  aged  man,  whom  they  put  to  death,  and  whose 
property  they  stole.  Criminals  in  Spain  are  not  hanged 
as  they  are  in  England,  or  guillotined  as  in  France, 
but  strangled  upon  a  wooden  stage.  They  sit  down 
on  a  kind  of  chair  with  a  post  behind,  to  which  is 
affixed  an  iron  collar  with  a  screw ;  this  iron  collar  is 
made  to  clasp  the  neck  of  the  prisoner,  and  on  a 
certain  signal  it  is  drawn  tighter  and  tighter  by  means 
of  the  screw,  until  life  becomes  extinct.  After  we 
had  waited  amongst  the  assembled  multitude  a  con- 
siderable time,  the  first  of  the  culprits  appeared ;  he 
was  mounted  on  an  ass  without  saddle  or  stirrups,  his 
legs  being  allowed  to  dangle  nearly  to  the  ground. 
He  was  dressed  in  yellow,  sulphur-coloured  robes,  with 
a  high-peaked  conical  red  hat  on  his  head,  which  was 
shaven.  Between  his  hands  he  held  a  parchment,  on 
which  was  written  something — I  believe  the  confession 
of  faith.  Two  priests  led  the  animal  by  the  bridle ; 
two  others  walked  on  either  side,  chanting  litanies, 
amongst  which  I  distinguished  the  words  of  heavenly 
peace  and  tranquillity,  for  the  culprit  had  been  recon- 
ciled to  the  church,  had  confessed  and  received  abso- 
lution, and  had  been  promised  admission  to  heaven. 
He  did  not  exhibit  the  least  symptom  of  fear,  but  dis- 
mounted from  the  animal  and  was  led,  not  supported, 
op  the  scaffold,  where  he  was  placed  on  the  chair, 

*  A  gallows-show.  Yet,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  text,  the 
gallows  or /urea  itself  is  no  longer  used. 
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and  the  fatal  collar  put  round  his  neck.  One  of  the 
priests  then  in  a  loud  voice  commenced  saying  the 
Belief,  and  the  culprit  repeated  the  words  after  him. 
On  a  sudden,  the  executioner,  who  stood  behind,  com- 
menced turning  the  screw,  which  was  of  prodigious 
force,  and  the  wretched  man  was  almost  instantly  a 
corpse  ;  but,  as  the  screw  went  round,  the  priest  b^an 
to  shout,  *^pax  et  misericordia  et  tranquillitas**  *  and 
still  as  he  shouted,  his  voice  became  louder  and  louder, 
till  the  lofty  walls  of  Madrid  rang  with  it.  Then  stoop- 
ing down,  he  placed  his  mouth  close  to  the  culprit's 
ear,  still  shouting,  just  as  if  he  would  pursue  the  spirit 
through  its  course  to  eternity,  cheering  it  on  its  way. 
The  effect  was  tremendous.  I  myself  was  so  excited 
that  I  involuntarily  shouted,  *^ Misericordia**  and  so 
did  many  others.  God  was  not  thought  of;  Christ 
was  not  thought  of;  only  the  priest  was  thought  of, 
for  he  seemed  at  that  moment  to  be  the  first  being  in 
existence,  and  to  have  the  power  of  opening  and  shut- 
ting the  gates  of  heaven  or  of  hell,  just  as  he  should 
think  proper — a  striking  instance  of  the  successful 
working  of  the  Popish  system,  whose  grand  aim  has 
ever  been  to  keep  people's  minds  as  far  as  possible 
from  God,  and  to  centre  their  hopes  and  fears  in  the 
priesthood.  The  execution  of  the  second  culprit  was 
precisely  similar;  he  ascended  the  scaffold  a  few 
minutes  after  his  brother  had  breathed  his  last. 

I  have  visited  most  of  the  principal  capitals  of  the 
world,  but  upon  the  whole  none  has  ever  so  interested 
me  as  this  city  of  Madrid,  in  which  I  now  found  my- 
self. I  will  not  dwell  upon  its  streets,  its  edifices^  its 
public  squares,  its  fountains,  though  some  of  these  are 
remarkable  enough ;  but  Petersburg  has  finer  streets^ 

*  Peace,  pity,  and  tranquillity 
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Paris  and  Edinburgh  more  stately  edifices,  London  far 
nobler  squares,  whilst  Shiraz  can  boast  of  more  costly 
fountains,  though  not  cooler  waters.  But  the  population  t 
Within  a  mud  wall  scarcely  one  league  and  a  half 
in  circuit,  are  contained  two  hundred  thousand  human 
beings,  certainly  forming  the  most  extraordinary  vital 
mass  to  be  found  in  the  entire  world  ;  and  be  it  always 
remembered  that  this  mass  is  strictly  Spanish.  The 
population  of  Constantinople  is  extraordinary  enough, 
but  to  form  it  twenty  nations  have  contributed — Greeks, 
Armenians,  Persians,  Poles,  Jews,  the  latter,  by-the-by, 
of  Spanish  origin,  and  speaking  amongst  themselves 
the  old  Spanish  language ;  but  the  huge  population  of 
Madrid,  with  the  exception  of  a  sprinkling  of  foreigners, 
diiefly  Frendi  tailors,  glove-makers,  and  perruquierst 
is  strictly  Spanish,  though  a  considerable  portion  are 
not  natives  of  the  place.  Here  are  no  colonies  of 
Germans,  as  at  Saint  Petersburg  ;  no  English  factories, 
as  at  Lisbon ;  no  multitudes  of  insolent  Yankees 
lounging  through  the  streets,  as  at  the  Havannah,  with 
an  air  which  seems  to  say,  "  The  land  is  our  own  when- 
ever we  choose  to  take  it ; "  but  a  population  which, 
however  strange  and  wild,  and  composed  of  various 
elements,  is  Spanish,  and  will  remain  so  as  long  as 
the  city  itself  shall  exist.  Hail,  ye  aguadores  of  As- 
turia !  who,  in  your  dress  of  coarse  duffel  and  leathern 
skull-caps,  are  seen  seated  in  hundreds  by  the  fountain 
sides,  upon  your  empty  water-casks,  or  staggering  with 
them  filled  to  the  topmost  stories  of  lofty  houses. 
Hail,  ye  caleseros  of  Valencia!  who,  lolling  lazily 
against  3^0ur  vehicles,  rasp  tobacco  for  your  paper 
cigars  whilst  waiting  for  a  fare.  Hail  to  you,  beggars 
of  La  Manchal  men  and  women,  who,  wrapped  in 
coarse  blankets,  demand  charity  indifferently  at  the 
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gate  of  the  palace  or  the  prison.  Hail  to  you,  valets 
from  the  mountains,  mayordomos  and  secretaries  from 
Biscay  and  Guipuzcoa,  toreros  from  Andalusia,  repos- 
teros  from  Galicia,  shopkeepers  from  Catalonia  I  Hail 
to  ye,  Castilians,  Estremenians,  and  Aragonese,  of 
whatever  calling  I  And  lastly,  genuine  sons  of  the 
capital,  rabble  of  Madrid,  ye  twenty  thousand  tnanolos* 
whose  terrible  knives,  on  the  second  morning  of  May,  t 
worked  such  grim  havoc  amongst  the  l^ions  of  Murat ! 
And  the  higher  orders — the  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
the  cavaliers  and  sehoras — shall  I  pass  them  by  in 
silence  ?  The  truth  is  I  have  little  to  say  about  them  ; 
I  mingled  but  little  in  their  society,  and  what  I  saw 
of  them  by  no  means  tended  to  exalt  them  in  my  ima- 
gination. I  am  not  one  of  those  who,  wherever  they 
go,  make  it  a  constant  practice  to  disparage  the  higher 
orders,  and  to  exalt  the  populace  at  their  expense. 
There  are  many  capitals  in  which  the  high  aristocracy, 
the  lords  and  ladies,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  nobility, 
constitute  the  most  remarkable  and  the  most  interest- 
ing part  of  the  population.  This  is  the  case  at  Vienna, 
and  more  especially  at  London.  Who  can  rival  the 
English  aristocrat  in  lofty  stature,  in  dignified  bearing, 
in  strength  of  hand,  and  valour  of  heart  ?  Who  rides 
a  nobler  horse  ?  Who  has  a  firmer  seat  ?  And  who 
more  lovely  than  his  wife,  or  sister,  or  daughter  ?  But 
with  respect  to  the  Spanish  aristocracy,  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  the  cavaliers  and  seHoraSy  I  believe  the 

♦  Manolo  is  a  somewhat  difficult  word  to  translate;  it  is 
applied  to  the  flash  or  fancy  man  and  his  manola  in  Madrid  only, 
a  class  fond  of  pleasure,  of  fine  clothes,  of  buU-fi^ts,  and  of 
sunshine,  with  a  code  of  honour  of  their  own ;  men  and  women 
rather  picturesque  than  exemplary,  and  eminently  racy  of  the 
soil. 

t.lni8o8. 
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less  that  is  said  of  them  on  the  points  to  which  I 
have  just  alluded  the  better.  I  confess,  however,  that 
I  know  little  about  them ;  they  have^  perhaps,  their 
admirers,  and  to  the  pens  of  such  I  leave  their  pane- 
gyric Le  Sage  has  described  them  as  they  were 
nearly  two  centuries  ago.  His  description  is  anything 
but  captivating,  and  I  do  not  think  that  they  have 
improved  since  the  period  of  the  sketches  of  the  im- 
mortal Frenchman.  I  would  sooner  talk  of  the  lower 
class,  not  only  of  Madrid,  but  of  all  Spain.  The 
Spaniard  of  the  lower  class  has  much  more  interest 
for  me,  whether  tnanoloy  labourer,  or  muleteer.  He 
is  not  a  common  being ;  he  is  an  extraordinary  man. 
He  has  not,  it  is  true,  the  amiability  and  generosity 
of  the  Russian  mujik,  who  will  give  his  only  rouble 
rather  than  the  stranger  shall  want ;  nor  his  placid 
courage,  \(rhich  renders  him  insensible  to  fear,  and,  at 
the  command  of  his  Tsar,  sends  him  singing  to  certain 
death.*  There  is  more  hardness  and  less  self-devotion 
in  the  disposition  of  the  Spaniard  ;  he  possesses,  how- 
ever, a  spirit  of  proud  independence,  which  it  is  im- 
possible but  to  admire.  He  is  ignorant,  of  course ; 
but  it  is  singular,  that  I  have  invariably  found  amongst 
the  low  and  slightly  educated  classes  far  more  liberality 
of  sentiment  than  amongst  the  upper.  It  has  long 
been  the  fashion  to  talk  of  the  bigotry  of  the  Span- 
iards^ and  their  mean  jealousy  of  foreigners.  This  is 
true  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  it  chiefly  holds  good 
with  respect  to  the  upper  classes.  If  foreign  valour 
or  talent  has  never  received  its  proper  meed  in  Spain, 

*  At  the  last  attack  on  Warsaw,  when  the  loss  of  the  Russians 
amounted  to  upwards  of  twenty  thousapd  men,  the  soldiery 
mounted  the  breach,  repeating,  in  measured  chant,  one  of  their 
popular  songs,  "  Come,  let  us  cut  the  cabbage,"  etc. — [Note  by 
Borrow.]    &e  the  Glossary,  s,v,  Mujik, 
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the  great  body  of  the  Spaniards  are  certainly  not  in 
fault.  I  have  heard  Wellington  calumniated  in  this 
proud  scene  of  his  triumphs,  but  never  by  the  old 
soldiers  of  Aragon  and  the  Asturias,  who  assisted  to 
vanquish  the  French  at  Salamanca  and  the  Pyrenees. 
I  have  heard  the  manner  of  riding  of  an  English  jockey 
criticized,  but  it  was  by  the  idiotic  heir  of  Medina  Celi, 
and  not  by  a  picador  of  the  Madrilenian  bull-ring. 

Apropos  of  bull-fighters : — Shortly  after  my  arrival, 
I  one  day  entered  a  low  tavern  in  a  neighbourhood 
notorious  for  robbery  and  murder,  and  in  which  for 
the  last  two  hours  I  had  been  wandering  on  a  voyage 
of  discovery.  I  was  fatigued,  and  required  refresh- 
ment I  found  the  place  thronged  witih  people,  who 
had  all  the  appearance  of  ruffians.  I  saluted  them, 
upon  which  they  made  way  for  me  to  the  bar,  taking 
off  their  sombreros  with  great  ceremony.  I  emptied 
a  glass  of  val  de  peHas,  and  was  about  to  pay  for  it 
and  depart,  when  a  horrible-looking  fellow,  dressed  in 
a  buff  jerkin,  leather  breeches,  and  jackboots,  which 
came  halfway  up  his  thighs,  and  having  on  his  head 
a  white  hat,  the  rims  of  which  were  at  least  a  yard 
and  a  half  in  circumference,  pushed  through  the  crowd, 
and  confronting  me,  roared : — 

**  Otra  copita  !  vamos  Inglesito  :  Otra  copita  /  **  * 

"  Thank  you,  my  good  sir,  you  are  very  kind.  You 
appear  to  know  me,  but  I  have  not  the  honour  of 
knowing  you." 

"  Not  know  me ! "  replied  the  being.  "  I  am  SeviUa, 
the  torero.  I  know  you  well ;  you  are  the  friend  of 
Baltasarito,  the  national,  who  is  a  friend  of  mine,  and 
a  very  good  subject." 

Then  turning  to  the  company,  he  said  in  a  sonorous 

^  ''  Another  glass ;  come  on,  little  Englishman,  another  glass.** 
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tone,  laying  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  last  syllable  of 
every  word,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  giente 
rufianesca  throughout  Spain — 

^Cavaliers,  aind  strong  men,  this  cavalier  is  the 
friend  of  a  friend  of  mine.  Es  mucho  hombre,*  There 
is  none  like  him  in  Spain.  He  speaks  the  crabbed 
Gitano,  though  he  is  an  Inglesito** 

"We  do  not  believe  it,"  replied  sevei*al  grave  voices. 
"It  is  not  possible." 

"  It  is  not  possible,  say  you  ?  I  tell  you  it  is.  Come 
fon^ard,  Balseiro,  you  who  have  been  in  prison  all  your 
life,  and  are  always  boasting  that  you  can  speak  the 
crabbed  Gitano ^  though  I  say  you  know"  nothing  of  it 
—come  forward  and  speak  to  his  worship  in  the 
crabbed  Gitano" 

A  low,  slight,  but  active  figure  stepped  forward. 
He  was  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  and  wore  a  montero  cap ;  \ 
his  features  were  handsome,  but  they  were  those  of  a 
demon. 

He  spoke  a  few  words  in  the  broken  gypsy  slang  of 
the  prison,  inquiring  of  me  whether  I  had  ever  been 
in  the  condemned  cell,  and  whether  I  knew  what  a 
GitanaX  ^^^* 

**  Vantos  IngUsito**  shouted  Seville,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder ;  " answer  the  monrd  in  the  crabbed  Gitano'* 

I  answered  the  robber,  for  such  he  was,  and  one  too 
whose  name  will  live  for  many  a  year  in  the  ruffian 
histories  of  Madrid ;  I  answered  him  in  a  speech  of 

*  See  note  on  chap.  x.  p.  138. 

t  Montero  in  Spanish  means  '*  a  hunter ;  ^  and  a  montero  cap, 
which  every  reader  of  Sterne  is  familiar  with  at  least  by  name, 
is  a  cap,  generally  of  leather,  such  as  was  used  by  hunters  in  the 
Peninsula. 

}  Twelve  ounces  of  bread,  small  pound,  as  given  in  the  prison. 
[Note  by  Borrow.] 
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some  length,  in  the  dialect  of  the  Estremenian 
gypsies, 

" I  believe  it  is  the  crabbed  GitanOy'  muttered  Bal- 
seiro.  '*  It  is  either  that  or  English,  for  I  understand 
not  a  word  of  it" 

"  Did  I  not  say  to  you,"  cried  the  bull-fighter,  "  that 
you  knew  nothing  of  the  crabbed  Gitano  t  But  this 
Inglesito  does.  I  understood  all  he  said  Vaya^  there 
is  none  like  him  for  the  crabbed  Gitano.  He  is  a 
good  ginete,  too ;  next  to  myself,  there  is  none  like 
him,  only  he  rides  with  stirrup  leathers  too  short* 
Inglesito^  if  you  have  need  of  money,  I  will  lend  you 
my  purse.  All  I  have  is  at  your  service,  and  that  is 
not  a  little  ;  I  have  just  gained  four  thousand  chuUs 
by  the  lottery.  Courage,  Englishman  I  Another  cup. 
Iwillpayall— I,  Sevillal" 

And  he  clapped  his  hand  repeatedly  on  his  breast, 
reiterating,  "I,  Sevillal  I " 

^  According  to  the  late  Marquis  de  SanU  Coloma,  as  reported 
by  Mr.  Wcntworth  Webster  {youmal  of  the  Gypsy  Lore  Society 
voL  i.  p.  151),  *'in  Madrid  Borrow  used  to  ride  a  fine  black* 
Andalusian  horse  (v.  p.  261),  with  a  Russian  skin  for  a  saddle, 
and  without  stirrups^  This  was,  however,  during  his  second 
visit,  and  Don  Jorge  may  have  changed  his  practice.  That 
he  could  ride  without  stirrups,  or  saddle  either,  is  certain  (p.  308, 
and  LavengrOf  chap.  xiii.). 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

Intrifucs  at  Court — Quesada  and  Galiano — Dissolution  of  the 
Cortes — The  Secretary — Aragonese  Pertinacity — The  Coun- 
cil of  Trent— The  Asturian— The  Three  Thieves— Benedict 
Mol — The  Men  of  Lucerne — ^The  Treasure. 

Mendizabal  had  told  me  to  call  upon  him  again  at 
the  end  of  three  months,  giving  me  hopes  that  he 
would  not  then  oppose  himself  to  the  publication  of 
the  New  Testament ;  before,  however,  the  three 
months  had  elapsed,  he  bad  fallen  into  disgrace,  and 
had  ceased  to  be  prime  minister. 

An  intrigue  had  been  formed  against  him,  at  the 
head  of  which  were  two  quondam  friends  of  his,  and 
fellow-townsmen,  Gaditanians,  Isturitz,  and  Alcala 
Galiano.  Both  of  them  had  been  egregious  liberals 
in  their  day,  and  indeed  principal  members  of  those 
Cortes  which,  on  the  Angoul^me  invasion,  had  hurried 
Ferdinand  from  Madrid  to  Cadiz,  and  kept  him 
prisoner  there  until  that  impregnable  town  thought 
proper  to  surrender,  and  both  of  them  had  been  sub- 
sequently refugees  in  England,  where  they  had  spent 
a  a»isiderable  number  of  years. 

These  gentlemen,  however,  finding  themselves  about 
diis  time  exceedingly  poor,  and  not  seeing  any  imme- 
diate prospect  of  advantage  from  supporting  Mendiza- 
bal— considering  themselves,  moreover,  quite  as  good 
as  he,  and  as  capable  of  governing  Spain  in  the 
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present  emergency — determined  to  secede  from  the 
party  of  their  friend,  whom  they  had  hitherto  sup- 
ported, and  to  set  up  for  themselves. 

They  therefore  formed  an  opposition  to  Mendizabal 
in  the  Cortes  ;  the  members  of  this  opposition  assumed 
the  name  of  moderados,  in  contradistinction  to  Mendi- 
zabal and  his  followers,  who  were  ultra-liberals.  The 
moderados  were  encouraged  by  the  Queen  Regent 
Christina,  who  aimed  at  a  little  more  power  than  the 
liberals  were  disposed  to  allow  her,  and  who  had  a 
personal  dislike  to  the  minister.  They  were  likewise 
encouraged  by  Cordova,*  who  at  that  time  commanded 
the  army,  and  was  displeased  with  Mendizabal,  inas* 
much  as  the  latter  did  not  supply  the  pecuniary  de- 
mands of  the  general  with  sufficient  alacrity,  though  it 
is  said  that  the  greater  part  of  what  was  sent  for  the 
payment  of  the  troops  was  not  devoted  to  that  pur- 
pose, but  was  invested  in  the  French  funds  in  the 
name  and  for  the  use  and  behoof  of  the  said  Cordova. 

It  is,  however,  by  no  means  my  intention  to  write 
an  account  of  the  political  events  which  were  passing 
around  me  at  this  period  ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  Mendi- 
zabal, finding  himself  thwarted  in  all  his  projects  by 
the  Regent  and  the  general,  the  former  of  whom  would 
adopt  no  measure  which  he  recommended,  whilst  the 
latter  remained  inactive,  and  refused  to  engage  the 
enemy,  which  by  this  time  had  recovered  from  the 
check  caused  by  the  death  of  Zumalacarregui,t  and 

*  General  Cordova  had  been  entrusted  from  the  beginning 
of  the  war  with  high  command  in  the  queen's  armies.  He 
succeeded  Valdez  as  commander-in-chief  immediately  after  the 
death  of  Zumalacarregui,  at  the  end  of  June,  i83S>  to  ^^  end  of 
August,  1836,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Espartero.  See 
Duncan,  The  English  in  Spain,  pp.  58,  72. 

t  See  Introduction,  and  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes^  15  fcvrier, 
1851. 
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was  making  considerable  prepress,  resigned,  and  left 
the  field,  for  the  time,  open  to  his  adversaries,  though 
he  possessed  an  immense  majority  in  the  Cortes,  and 
had  the  voice  of  the  nation,  at  least  the  liberal  part 
of  it,  in  his  favour. 

Thereupon  *  Isturitz  f  became  head  of  the  cabinet, 
Galiano  minister  of  marine,  and  a  certain  Duke  of 
Rjvas  minister  of  the  interior.  These  were  the  heads 
of  the  ntoderado  government ;  but  as  they  were  by  no 
means  popular  at  Madrid,  and  feared  the  nationals, 
they  associated  with  themselves  one  who  hated  the 
latter  body,  and  feared  nothing,  a  man  of  the -name 
of  Quesada — a  very  stupid  individual,  but  a  great 
fighter,  who,  at  one  period  of  his  life,  had  commanded 
a  legion  or  body  of  men  called  the  Army  of  the  Faith, 
whose  exploits,  both  on  the  French  and  Spanish  side 
of  the  Pyrenees,  are  too  well  known  to  require  re- 
capitulation. This  person  was  made  captain-general 
of  Madrid.  % 

By  far  the  most  clever  member  of  this  government  j 
was  Galiano,  whose  acquaintance  I  had  formed  Shortly 
after  my  arrival.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable 
literature,  and  particularly  well  versed  in  that  of  his 
own  country.  He  was,  moreover,  a  fluent,  elegant, 
and  forcible  speaker,  and  was  to  the  ntoderado  party 
within  the  Cortes  what  Quesada  was  without,  namely, 

•  May,  1836. 

t  Don  Francisco  Xavier  de  Isturitz  was  born  in  1790,  and 
after  taking  part  in  the  various  liberal  governments  from  1808 
to  1823,  was  forced  to  fly  to  England  on  the  absolutist  counter- 
revolution in  that  year.  He  returned  to  Spain  on  the  amnesty 
m  1834,  and  on  the  fall  of  his  old  friend  Mendizabal  in  1836,  he 
became  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  and  lived  to  negotiate  Um 
"  Spanish  marriages,''  and  to  occupy  many  high  political  and 
diplomatic  posts  under  Isabella  II. 

X  See  Introduction. 
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their  horses  and  chariots.  Why  he  was  made  minister 
of  marine  is  difficult  to  say,  as  Spain  did  not  possess 
any;  perhaps,  however,  from  his  knowledge  of  the 
English  language,  which  he  spoke  and  wrote  nearly 
as  well  as  his  own  tongue,  having,  indeed,  during 
his  sojourn  in  England,  chiefly  supported  himself  by 
writing  for  reviews  and  journals, — an  honourable  oc- 
cupation, but  to  which  few  foreign  exiles  in  England 
would  be  qualified  to  devote  themselves. 

He  was  a  very  small  and  irritable  man,  and  a  bitter 
enemy  to  every  person  who  stood  in  the  way  of  his 
advancement  He  hated  Mendizabal  with  undisguised 
rancour,  and  never  spoke  of  him  but  in  terms  of  un- 
measured contempt.  "  I  am  afraid  that  I  shall  have 
some  difficulty  in  inducing  Mendizabal  to  give  me 
permission  to  print  the  Testament,"  said  I  to  him  one 
day.  ''Mendizabal  is  a  jackass,"  replied  Galiano. 
^Caligula  made  his  horse  consul,  which  I  suppose 

induced  Lord to  send  over  this  huge  burro  of  the 

Stock  Exchange  to  be  our  minister." 

It  would  be  very  ungrateful,  on  my  part,  were  I 
not  to  confess  my  great  obligations  to  Galiano,  who 
assisted  me  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  in  the  business 
which  had  brought  me  to  Spain.  Shortly  after  the 
ministry  was  formed,  I  went  to  him  and  said,  "that 
now  or  never  was  the  time  to  make  an  effort  in  my 
behalf."  "  I  will  do  so,"  said  he,  in  a  waspish  tone ; 
for  he  always  spoke  waspishly  whether  to  friend  or 
foe ;  "  but  you  must  have  patience  for  a  few  days ; 
we  are  very  much  occupied  at  present.  We  have 
been  out-voted  in  the  Cortes,  and  this  afternoon  we 
intend  to  dissolve  them.  It  is  believed  that  the 
rascals  will  refuse  to  depart,  but  Quesada  will  stand 
at  the  door  ready  to  turn  them   out,  should   they 
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prove  refractory.     Come  along,  and  you  will  perhaps 
see  ^,funcionJ* 

After  an  hour's  debate,  the  Cortes  were  dissolved 
without  it  being  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the 
redoubtable  Quesada,  and  Galiano  forthwith  gave  me 
a  letter  to  his  colleague,  the  Duke  of  Rivas,  in  whose 
department  he  told  me  was  vested  the  power  either  of 
giving  or  refusing  the  permission  to  print  the  book  in 
question.  The  duke  was  a  very  handsome  young  man, 
of  about  thirty,  an  Andalusian  by  birth,  like  his  two 
colleagues.  He  had  published  several  works — tragedies, 
I  believe — and  enjoyed  a  certain  kind  of  literary  repu- 
tation. He  received  me  with  the  greatest  affability ; 
and  having  heard  what  I  had  to  say,  he  replied  with 
a  most  captivating  bow,  and  a  genuine  Andalusian 
grimace :  "  Go  to  my  secretary  ;  go  to  my  secretary — 
dhmrdpor  usted  el  gusto  J*  *  So  I  went  to  the  secretary, 
whose  name  was  Oliban,  an  Aragonese,  who  was  not 
handsome,  and  whose  manners  were  neither  elegant 
nor  affable.  "  You  want  permission  to  print  the  Testa- 
ment ? "  "I  do,"  said  I.  **  And  you  have  come  to  his 
Excellency  about  it  ? "  continued  Oliban.  "  Very  true," 
I  replied.  "*!  suppose  you  intend  to  print  it  without 
notes?"  "Yes."  "Then  his  Excellency  cannot  give 
you  permission,"  said  the  Aragonese  secretary.  "  It 
was  determined  by  the  Council  of  Trent  that  no  part 
of  the  Scripture  should  be  printed  in  any  Christian 
country  without  the  notes  of  the  church."  "How 
many  years  was  that  ago  ? "  I  demanded.  "  I  do  not 
know  how  many  years  ago  it  was,"  said  Oliban ;  "  but 
such  was  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent"  "  Is 
Spain  at  present  governed  according  to  the  decrees  of 
the  Council  of  Trent  ? "  I  inquired.     "  In  some  points 

*  '^  He  will  do  what  you  want  for  you  :  wiU  gratify  your  fancy." 
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she  is/'  answered  the  Aragonese,  "and  this  is  one. 
But  tell  me,  who  are  you  ?  Are  you  known  to  the 
British  minister  ? "  *'  Oh  yes,  and  he  takes  a  g^eat  in- 
terest in.  the  matter."  "  Does  he  ? "  said  Oliban ;  "  that 
indeed  alters  the  case :  if  you  can  show  me  that  his 
Excellency  takes  an  interest  in  this  business,  I  cer- 
tainly shall  not  oppose  myself  to  it" 

The  British  minister  performed  all  I  could  wish,  and 
much  more  than  I  could  expect  He  had  an  interview 
with  the  Duke  of  Rivas,  with  whom  he  had  much 
discourse  upon  my  affair :  the  duke  was  all  smiles  and 
courtesy.  He  moreover  wrote  a  private  letter  to  the 
duke,  which  he  advised  me  to  present  when  I  next 
paid  him  a  visit ;  and,  to  crown  all,  he  wrote  a  letter 
directed  to  myself,  in  which  he  did  me  the  honour  to 
say,  that  he  had  a  regard  for  me,  and  that  nothing 
would  afford  him  greater  pleasure  than  to  hear  that  I 
had  obtained  the  permission  which  I  was  seeking.  So 
I  went  to  the  duke,  and  delivered  the  letter.  He  was 
ten  times  more  kind  and  affable  than  before :  he  read 
the  letter,  smiled  most  sweetly,  and  then,  as  if  seized 
with  sudden  enthusiasm,  he  extended  his  arms  in  a 
manner  almost  theatrical,  exclaiming,  ^Al  stcretario^ 
el  hard  par  usted  d gtisto**  Awzy  I  hurried  to  the 
secretary,  who  received  me  with  all  the  coolness  of  an 
icicle.  I  related  to  him  the  words  of  his .  principal, 
and  then  put  into  his  hand  the  letter  of  the  British 
minister  to  mysel£  The  secretary  read  it  very  de- 
liberately, and  then  said  that  it  was  evident  his  Ex- 
cellency "  did  take  an  interest  in  the  matter."  He  then 
asked  me  my  name,  and,  taking  a  sheet  of  paper,  sat 
down  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  writing  the  permission.  I 
was  in  ecstasy.  All  of  a  sudden,  however,  he  stopped, 
lifted  up  his  head,  seemed  to  consider  a  moment,  and 
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then,  putting  his  pen  behind  his  ear,  he  said,  "Amongst 
the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  is  one  to  the 
effect  •  .  . " 

^' Oh  dear  I"  said  L 

"A  singular  person  is  this  Oliban,"  said  I  to  Gali- 
aao;  "you  cannot  imagine  what  trouble  he  gives  me ; 
he  is  continually  talking  about  the  Council  of  Trent" 

''I  wish  he  was  in  the  Trent  up  to  the  middle/'  said 
Galianp,  who,  as  I  have  observed  already,  spoke  ex- 
cellent English ;  "  I  wish  he  was  there  for  talking  such 
nonsense.  However/'  said  he,  "we  must  not  offend 
Oliban — he  is  one  of  us,  and  has  done  us  much  service ; 
he  is,  moreover,  a  veiy  clever  man,  but  he  is  an  Ara- 
gonese^  and  when  one  of  that  nation  once  gets  an 
idea  into  his  head,  it  is  the  most  difficult  thing  in  the 
world  to  dislodge  it  However,  we  will  go  to  him.  He 
is  an  old  friend  of  mine,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
ve  shall  be  able  to  make  him  listen  to  reason/' 

So  the  next  day  I  called  upon  Galiano,  at  his  marine 
or  admiralty  office  (what  shall  I  call  it  ?),  and  from  thence 
we  proceeded  to  the  bureau  of  the  interior,  a  magnifi- 
cent edifice,  which  had  formerly  been  the  casa  of  the 
Inquisition,  where  we  had  an  interview  with  Oliban, 
whom  Galiano  took  aside  to  the  window,  and  there 
held  with  him  a  long  conversation,  which,  as  they  spoke 
in  whispers,  and  the  room  was  immensely  Urge,  I  did 
not  hear.  At  length  Galiano  came  to  me,  and  said, 
"There  is  some  difficulty  with  respect  to  this  business 
of  yours,  but  I  have  told  Oliban  that  you  are  a  friend 
of  mine,  and  he  says  that  that  is  sufficient ;  remain 
with  him  now,  and  he  will  do  an3^ing  to  oblige  you. 
Your  affair  is  settled — farewell/'  Whereupon  he  de- 
parted, and  I  remained  with  Oliban,  who  proceeded 
forthwith  to  write  something,  which  having  concluded, 
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he  took  out  a  box  of  cigars,  and  having  lighted  one 
and  offered  me  another,  which  I  declined,  as  I  do  not 
smoke,  he  placed  his  feet  against  the  table,  and  thus 
proceeded  to  address  me,  speaking  in  the  French 
language. 

"It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  see  you  in  this 
capital,  and,  I  may  say,  upon  this  business.  I  consider 
it  a  disgrace  to  Spain  that  there  is  no  edition  of  the 
Gospel  in  circulation,  at  least  such  a  one  as  would  be 
within  the  reach  of  all  classes  of  society,  the  highest 
or  pocM-est ;  one  unencumbered  with  notes  and  com- 
mentaries, human  devices,  swelling  it  to  an  unwieldy 
bulk.  I  have  no  doubt  that  such  an  edition  as  you 
propose  to  print  would  have  a  most  beneficial  influence 
on  the  minds  of  the  people,  who,  between  ourselves, 
know  nothing  of  pure  religion  ;  how  should  they  ?  see- 
ing that  the  Gospel  has  always  been  sedulously  kept 
from  them,  just  as  if  civilization  could  exist  where  the 
light  of  the  Gospel  beameth  not.  The  moral  regenera- 
tion of  Spain  depends  upon  the  free  circulation  of  the 
Scriptures ;  to  which  alone  England,  your  own  happy 
country,  is  indebted  for  its  high  state  of  civilization 
and  the  unmatched  prosperity  which  it  at  present 
enjoys.  All  this  I  admit,  in  fact,  reason  compels  me 
to  do  so,  but " 

"Now  for  it,"  thought  I. 

"  But "    And  then  he  began  to  talk  once  more  of 

the  wearisome  Council  of  Trent,  and  I  found  that  his 
writing  in  the  paper,  the  offer  of  the  cigar,  and  the 
long  and  prosy  harangue  were — what  shall  I  call  it  ? 
— mere  tpXvapla.^ 

By  this  time  the  spring  was  far  advanced ;  the  sides, 
though  not  the  tops,  of  the  Guadarrama  hills  had  long 
•  "  Stuff  and  nonsense." 
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since  lost  their  snows ;  the  trees  of  the  Prado  had 
donned  their  full  foliage,  and  all  the  campifta  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Madrid  smiled  and  was  happy.  The 
summer  heats  had  not  commenced,  and  the  weather 
was  truly  delicious. 

Towards  the  west,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which 
stands  Madrid,  is  a  canal  running  parallel  with  the 
Manzanares  for  some  leagues,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  pleasant  and  fertile  meadows.  The  banks  of  this 
canal,  which  was  begun  by  Carlos  Tercero  *  and  has 
never  been  completed,  are  planted  with  beautiful  trees, 
and  form  the  most  delightful  walk  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  capital.  Here  I  would  loiter  for  hours, 
looking  at  the  shoals  of  gold  and  silver  fish  which 
basked  on  the  surface  of  the  green  sunny  waters,  or 
listening,  not  to  the  warbling  of  birds — for  Spain  is 
not  the  land  of  feathered  choristers — but  to  the  prattle 
of  the  narangerOf  or  man  who  sold  oranges  and  water 
by  a  little  deserted  water-tower  just  opposite  the 
wooden  bridge  that  crosses  the  canal,  which  situation 
he  had  chosen  as  favourable  for  his  trade,  and  there 
had  placed  his  stall.  He  was  an  Asturian  by  birth, 
about  fifty  years  of  age,  and  about  five  feet  high.  As  I 
purchased  freely  of  his.  fruit,  he  soon  conceived  a  great 
friendship  for  me,  and  told  me  his  history  ;  it  contained^ 
however,  nothing  very  remarkable,  the  leading  incident 
being  an  adventure  which  had  befallen  him  amidst  the 
mountains  of  Granada,  where,  falling  into  the  hands  of 
certain  gypsies,  they  stripped  him  naked,  and  then 
dismissed  him  with  a  sound  cudgelling.  ''I  have 
wandered  throughout  Spain,"  said  he,  "and  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  but  two  places 

^  Charles  III.  of  Spain  (1759-1738).  See  77u  ZinccUi^  part  L 
cfaap.  zti. 
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worth  living  in,  Malaga  and  Madrid.  At  Malaga  every- 
thing is  very  cheap,  and  there  is  such  an  abundance 
of  fish,  that  I  have  frequently  seen  them  piled  in 
heaps  on  the  seashore ;  and  as  for  Madrid,  money  is 
always  stirring  at  the  Corte,  and  I  never  go  supperless 
to  bed.  My  only  care  is  to  sell  my  oranges,  and  my 
only  hope  that  when  I  die  I  shall  be  buried  yonder." 
And  he  pointed  across  the  Manzanares,  where,  on  the 
declivity  of  a  gentle  hill,  at  about  a  league's  distance, 
shone  brightly  in  the  sunshine  the  white  walls  of  the 
Campo  SantOy  or  common  buiying-ground  of  Madrid. 
He  was  a  fellow  of  infinite  drollery,  and,  thoi^h  he 
could  scarcely  read  or  write,  by  no  means  ignorant  of 
the  ways  of  the  world :  his  knowledge  of  individuals 
was  curious  and  extensive,  few  people  passing  his  stall 
with  whose  names,  character,  and  history  he  was  not 
acquainted.  "  These  two  gentry,"  said  he,  pointing  to 
a  magnificently  dressed  cavalier  and  lady,  who  had  dis- 
mounted from  a  carriage,  and  arm-in-arm  were  coming 
across  the  wooden  bridge,  followed  by  two  attendants  ; 
"those  gentry  are  the  Infante  Francisco  Paulo,  and 
his  wife  the  Neapolitanay  sister  of  our  Christina,  He 
is  a  very  good  subject,  but  as  for  his  wife — vaya — the 
veriest  scold  in  Madrid  ;  she  can  say  carrajo  with  the 
most  ill-conditioned  carrier  of  La  Mancha,  giving  the 
true  emphasis  and  genuine  pronunciation.  Don't  take 
off  your  hat  to  her,  amiga — she  has  neither  formality 
nor  politeness ;  I  once  saluted  her,  and  she  took  no 
more  notice  of  me  than  if  I  had  'not  been  what  I  am, 
an  Asturian  and  a  gentleman,  of  better  blood  than 
herself.  Good  day,  SeHar  Don  Francisco.  Que  tal.^ 
Very  fine  weather  this — vaya  su  merced  con  Dios 
Those  three  fellows,  who  just  stopped  to  drink  water^ 
•  «*Howgoesit?» 
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are  great  thieves,  true  sons  of  the  prison.    I  am  always 
civil  to  them,  for  it  would  not  do  to  be  on  ill  terms ; 
they  pay  me  or  not,  just  as  they  think  proper.     I  have 
been  in  some  trouble  on  their  account :  about  a  year 
ago  they  robbed  a  man  a  little  farther  on  beyond  the 
second  bridge.     By  the  way,  I  cc»unsel  you,  brother, 
not  to  go  there,  as  I  believe  you  often  do ;  it  is  a 
dangerous  place.    They  robbed  a  gentleman  and  ill- 
treated  him,  but  his  brother,  who  was  an  escribano^ 
was  soon  upon  their  trail,  and  had  them  arrested  ;  but 
he  wanted  some  one  to  identify  them,  and  it  chanced 
that  they  had  stopped  to  drink  water  at  my  stall,  just 
as  they  did  now.     This  the  escribano  heard  of,  and 
forthwith  had  me  away  to  prison  to  confront  me  with 
them.     I  knew  them  well  enough,  but  I  had  learnt  in 
my  travels  when  to  close  my  eyes  and  when  to  open 
them  ;  so  I  told  the  escribano  that  I  could  not  say  that 
I  had  ever  seen  them  before.     He  was  in  a  great  rage, 
and  threatened  to  imprison  me  ;  I  told  him  he  might, 
and  that  I  cared  not.     Vaya^  I  was  not  going  to  ex- 
pose myself  to  the  resentment  of  those  three  and  to 
that  of  their  friends  ;  I  live  too  near  the  Hay  Market 
for  that     Good  day,  my  young  masters.     Murcian 
oranges,  as  you   see;    the  genuine   dragon's  blood. 
Water  sweet   and   cold.     Those  two  boys   are   the 
children  of  Gabiria,  comptroller  of  the  queen's  house- 
hold, and  the  richest  man  in  Madrid ;  they  are  nice 
boys,  and  buy  much  fruit     It  is  said  their  father  loves 
them  more  than  all  his  possessions.     The  old  woman 
who  is  lying  beneath  yon  tree  is  the  Tia  Lucilla ;  she 
has  committed  murders,  and  as  she  owes  me  money, 
I  hope  one  day  to  see  her  executed.    This  man  was 
of  the  Walloon  guard — Sefior  Don  Benito  Mol,  how 
do  you  do  ? " 
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This  last-named  personage  instantly  engrossed  my 
attention.  He  was  a  bulky  old  man,  somewhat  above 
the  middle  height,  with  white  hair  and  ruddy  features ; 
his  eyes  were  large  and  blue,  and,  whenever  he  fixed 
them  on  any  one's  countenance,  were  full  of  an  ex- 
pression of  great  eagerness,  as  if  he  were  expecting  the 
communication  of  some  important  tidings.  He  was 
dressed  commonly  enough  in  a  jacket  and  trousers  of 
coarse  cloth  of  a  russet  colour ;  on  his  head  was  an 
immense  sombrero,  the  brim  of  which  had  been  much 
cut  and  mutilated,  so  as  in  some  places  to  resemble 
the  jags  or  denticles  of  a  saw.  He  returned  the  salu- 
tation of  the  orange-man,  and  bowing  to  me,  forthwith 
produced  two  scented  wash-balls,  which  he  offered  for 
sale,  in  a  rough  dissonant  jargon,  intended  for  Spanish, 
but  which  seemed  more  like  the  Valencian  or  Catalan. 

Upon  my  asking  him  who  he  was,  the  following 
conversation  ensued  between  us: — 

''  I  am  a  Swiss  of  Lucerne,  Benedict  Mol  *  by  name, 
once  a  soldier  in  the  Walloon  guard,  and  now  a  soap- 
boiler, at  your  service." 

"You  speak  the  language  of  Spain  very  imperfectly," 
said  I ;  "how  long  have  you  been  in  the  country?" 

"  Forty-five  years,"  replied  Benedict ;  "  but  when  the 
guard  was  broken  up,  I  went  to  Minorca,  where  I  lost 
the  Spanish  language  without  acquiring  the  Catalan." 

"  You  have  been  a  soldier  of  the  king  of  Spain," 
said  I ;  "  how  did  you  like  the  service  ? " 

"Not  so  well,  but  that  I  should  have  been  glad  to 

*  Whether  this  episode  of  Benedict  Mol  has  any  foundation 
in  fact  I  cannot  say.  I  was  on  the  point  of  starting  for  Compos- 
tella,  where  I  might  have  investigated  the  incident  detailed, 
p.  591,  and  I  had  actuaUy  paid  for  my  ticket  to  Irun  (May  2, 
1895),  when  I  was  summoned  to  a  more  distant  shrine  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
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leave  it  forty  years  ago ;  the  pay  was  bad,  and  the 
treatment  worse*  I  will  now  speak  Swiss  to  you,  for, 
if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  you  are  a  German  man, 
and  understand  the  speech  of  Lucerne.  I  should  soon 
have  deserted  from  the  service  of  Spain,  as  I  did  from 
that  of  the  Pope,  whose  soldier  I  was  in  my  early 
youth,  before  I  came  here;  but  I  had  married  a 
woman  of  Minorca,  by  whom  I  had  two  children ;  it 
was  this  that  detained  me  In  those  parts  so  long; 
before,  however,  I  left  Minorca  my  wife  died,  and  as 
for  my  children,  one  went  east,  the  other  west,  and  I 
know  not  what  became  of  them.  I  intend  shortly  to 
return  to  Lucerne,  and  live  there  like  a  duke." 

**  Have  you,  then,  realized  a  large  capital  in  Spain  ? '' 
said  I,  glancing  at  his  hat  and  the  rest  of  his  apparel. 

''Not  a  cuart,^  not  a  cuart ;  these  two  wash-balls 
are  all  that  I  possess." 

**  Perhaps  you  are  the  son  of  good  parents,  and  have 
lands  and  money  in  your  own  country  wherewith  to 
support  yourself." 

''Not  a  helUr^  not  a  heller ;  my  father  was  hangman 
of  Lucerne,  and  when  he  died,  his  body  was  seized  to 
pay  his  debts." 

"Then,  doubtless,"  said  I,  "you  intend  to  ply  your 
trade  of  soap-boiling  at  Lucerne.  You  are  right,  my 
friend ;  I  know  of  no  occupation  more  honourable  or 
useful" 

*  I  have  no  thoughts  of  plying  my  trade  at  Lucerne," 
replied  Benedict ;  "  and  now,  as  I  see  you  are  a  German 
man,  lieber  Herr^  and  as  I  like  your  countenance  and 
your  manner  of  speaking,  I  will  tell  you  in  confidence 
that  I  know  very  little  of  my  trade,  and  have  already 

*  A  euartOy  a  trifle  over  an  English  farthing,  being  4lino6t 
exactly  ^  of  7,\bL 
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been  turned  out  of  several  fabriques  as  an  evil  work- 
man ;  the  two  wash-balls  that  I  cany  in  my  pocket  are 
not  of  my  own  making.  In  kursemj*  I  know  little 
more  of  soap-boiling  than  I  do  of  tailoring,  horse- 
farriery,  or  shoe-making,  all  of  whidi  I  have  practised." 

"Then  I  know  not  how  you  can  hope  to  live  like 
a  Herzog  in  your  native  canton,  unless  you  expect 
that  the  men  of  Lucerne,  in  consideration  of  your 
services  to  the  Pope  and  to  the  King  of  Spain,  will 
maintain  you  in  splendour  at  the  public  expense." 

** Lieber  Herr**  said  Benedict,  "the  men  of  Lucerne 
are  by  no  means  fond  of  maintaining  the  soldiers  of 
the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Spain  at  their  own  expense. 
Many  of  the  guard  who  have  returned  thither  b^ 
their  bread  in  the  streets  ;  but  when  I  go,  it  shall  be 
in  a  coach  drawn  by  six  mules,  with  a  treasure,  a 
mighty  Schatz  which  lies  in  the  church  of  Saint  James 
of  Compostella,  in  Galicia." 

"  I  hope  you  do  not  intend  to  rob  the  church,"  said 
I ;  "if  you  do,  however,  I  believe  you  will  be  dis- 
appointed. Mendizabal  and  the  liberals  have  been 
beforehand  with  you.  I  am  informed  that  at  present 
no  other  treasure  is  to  be  found  in  the  cathedrals  of 
Spain  than  a  few  paltry  ornaments  and  plated  utensils." 

"  My  good  German  Herri'  said  Benedict,  "  it  is  no 
church  ScJiatZy  and  no  person  living,  save  myself,  knows 
of  its  existence :  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  amongst  the 
sick  soldiers  who  were  brought  to  Madrid,  was  one  of 
my  comrades  of  the  Walloon  Guard,  who  had  accom- 
panied the  French  to  Portugal ;  he  was  very  sick  and- 
shortly  died.  Before,  however,  he  breathed  his  last, 
he  sent  for  me,  and  upon  his  death-bed  told  me  that 
himself  and  two  other  soldiers,  both  of  whom  had  since 
•  "In  short." 
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been  kiUed,  had  buried  in  a  certain  church  at  Com- 
postella  a  great  booty  which  they  had  made  in  Portugal ; 
it  consisted  of  gold  moidores  and  of  a  packet  of  huge 
diamonds  from  the  Brazils ;  the  whole  was  contained 
in  a  large  copper  kettle.  I  listened  with  greedy  ears, 
and  from  that  moment,  I  may  say,  I  have  known  no 
rest,  neither  by  day  nor  night,  thinking  of  the  Schatz. 
It  is  very  easy  to  find,  for  the  dying  man  was  so  exact 
in  his  description  of  the  pl^ce  where^  it  lies,  that  were 
I  once  at  Compostella,  I  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
putting  my  hand  upon,  it ;.  several  tipes  I  have  bi^en 
GO  the  point  of  setting  out  on  the  journey,  but  some- 
thing kas  alwaj^  happened  to  stop  me.  When  my 
wife  died,  I  left  Minorca  with  a  determination  to  go 
to  Saint  James;*. but  on  reaching  M^rid^  I  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a  Basque  woman,  who  persuaded  me.  to 
live  with  her,  which  I  have  done  for  several  years.| 
She  is  a  great  Haxf{  and  says  that  if  t  desert  h^r  she; 
will  breathe  a  spell  which  shall  cling,  to  me  for  ever, 
Dem  Gottsey  DankX  she  is  now;  in  the  hospital,  and 
daily  expected  to  die.  This  is  my  history,  lieber 
Herrr  ■         '^ 

I  have  been  the  more  careful  in  relating  the  abov^ 
conversation,  as  I  shall  have  frecjuent  occasion  to  men- 
tion the  Swiss  in  the  course  of  these  Journals ;  hi^ 
subsequent  adventures  were  highly  extraordinary,  and 
the  closing  one  caused  a  great  sensation,  in  Spain. 

*  Borrow  writes  indifferently  Saint  yamds,  ^.  yag^tf^  and 
Santu^a.  The  last  is  the  correct  Spanish  form.,  while  the 
English  Qsnally  speak  of  the  place  as  Compostella.  It  has 
hm  thought  best  to  retain  the  form  used  by  the  author  in  each 
case.  . 

t  Witch.     Gcr.  i7/jr^.— [Note  by  Borrow.] 

t  *- Thanks  be  to  God  I " 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

State  of  Spaii— Isturitf— Revolut?6n  of  the  Grainja— The  Dis- 

tttrbftnte  —  Signs  of  Mischief'— Newspaper 'Repfolters*--* 

.  Quesada's  Onslaught-^The  closing  Soene--Fli|^  of  the 

^      Modcra4fts-rThe Coffep Bpw}.  ^         .«   .     / 

tN  tiie  m^ari  time  the  arfairs  of  th0  moderados  dic^ 
h6t  proceed  in  a  very  satisfactopr  manner ;  they  were 
unpopular  4t  Madrid*/  and'  still  more  so  in  the  other 
large  towns  of  Spain,  in  most  of  which  y««/tfx  had  been 
formed,  which,  taking  the  local  administration  into 
their  own  hands,  declared  themselves  independent  of 
the  queen  and  her  ministers,  and  refused  to  pay  taxes ; 
so  that  the  government  was  within  a  short  time  reduced 
to  great  straits  for  money.  The  army  was  unpaid,  stnd 
the  war  languished — I  meaii  on  the  part  of  the  CHf- 
tiiiu>s^  for  the  Carlists  were  pushing  it  on  with  consider- 
able vigour';  parties  of  \h^iT  gtierillas*  scouring  the 
country  in  k\\  directions,  whilst  a  large  division,  under 
the  celebrated  Gomez,  was  making  the  entire  drcuit  of 
Spaih.  '  To  crown  the  whole,  an  insurrection  wais  daily 
expected  at  Madrid,  to  prevent  which  the  natSonals 
were  disarmed,  which  measure  tended,  greatly  tp  in- 
crease their  hatred  against  the  ntoderado  govemmegnt, 

*  See  note  on  p.  34XX 
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and  especially  against  Quesada,  with  whom  it  n^as 
supposed  to. have  originated. 

.With  respect  to  my  own  matters,  I  Idst  no  oppor- 
tanity  of  pushing  forward  my  application  ;  thciArago- 
ae^e  secretary,  however,  still  harped  upon  the  Council 
<i,  Trent,  and  succeeded  in  baffling  all  niy.  efforts. 
He  appeared,  to  have  inoculated  his  prkicipal  with  his 
own  ideas  upon  this  subject^<  for  the  duke,  when  he 
beheld  o&e  at.  his  levees,  took  no  farther  notice  of  me 
than  by  a  contemptuous  glance ;  and  once,  when  I 
steeled  up  for  the  purpose  of  addressing  him,  dis^ 
^)peared  through  a  side-door,  and  I  never  saw  htm* 
again,  for  I  was  disgusted  with,  the  treatment  which  I 
had  received,;  andr  forbore  paying  any  more  visits  at 
tbe  Casa  de  la  Inquisidan,  Poor  Galiano  still  proved 
himself  my  unshaken  friend,  but  candidly  informed 
me  that  there  was  no  hope  of  my  succeeding  in  the' 
above  Quarter.  "Theduke^^'  said  he,  ''says  that,  your 
request  cannot  be*  granted ;  and  the  other  day,  when. 
I  myself  mentioned  it  in  the  council,  began  to  talk 
of  the  decision  of  Trent,  and  spoke  of  yourself  as  a 
plaguy  peistilent  fellow.;  wbereilpon  I  answered  him 
with  some  acrimony,  and  there  ensued  a  bit  of  a 
funeion  between  us^  at  which  Isturitz  laughed  heartily. 
"Bytthe-by/'  continued  he,  "what  need  have  you  of 
a  regular  permission,  which  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
one  has  authority  to  grants  The  best  thing  that  yo\x 
can  do  under  the  circumstances  is  to  commit  the  work 
to  the  pness,  with  an. understanding  that  you  shall  not 
be  interfpned  with  when  you  attempt  to  distribute  it 
I  strongly  advise  you  to  see  Isturitz  himself  upon  tjie 

matter.     I  will  prepare  him  few  the  interview,  and  will 

answer  that  h6  receives  you  civilly." 
In  fact,  a  few  days  afterwards,  I  had  an  interview 
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with  Idturitz  at  the  palace,  ai!id  ibt  the  sake  of  brevity 
I  shall  content  myself  with  saying  that  I  found  him 
petfecdy  well  disposed  to  favour  my  vi^ws.  ^  I  have 
lived  long  in  England/'  said  he;  "the  Bibld  i&  free' 
there,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  free 
in  Spain  also.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  England 
is  indebted  for  her  prosperity  to  the  knowledge  which- 
all  her  children,  more  or  less,  possess  of  the  sacred 
writings;  but  of  one  thing  I  am  sure/ mamelyi  diat* 
the  Bible  has  done  no  harim  in  that  country,  nor  do  I- 
believe  that  it  will  effect  any  in  Spain.  PHntity  there^ 
fore,  by  all  means,  and  circulate  it  as  extensively  as 
possible*"  I  retired,  highly  satisfied  with 'my  inter- 
view, having  obtained,  if  not  a  wtitten  permission  to 
print  the  sacred  volume,  what,  under  all  circumstances^* 
I  considered  as  almost  equivdent — ^an  understanding 
that  my  biblical  pursuits  would  be  tolerated  in  Spain ;' 
and  I  had  fervent  bc^  that,  whatever  was  the  fate 
of  the  present  ministry,  no  future  one,  particularly  » 
liberal  one,  would  venture  to  interfere  with  me,  more 
especially  as  the  English  ambassador  was  my  friend, 
and-  was  privy  to  all  the  steps  I  had  taken  throughout 
the  whole  affair.* 

Two  or  three  things  connected  with  the  above  in- 
terview with  Isturitz  struck'  toe  as  being  highly  re- 
markable. First  of  all,  the  extiieme  facility  with  which 
I  obtained  admission  to  the  presence  of  the  prime 
minister  of  Spain.  I  had  not  to  wait,  or  indeed  to  send 
in  my  name,  but  was  introduced  at  once  by  the  door-^ 
keeper.    Secondly,  the  air  of  loneliness  which  pervaded 

*  Senor  Menendez  Pelayo  remarks  that  the  government  was 
too  busy  with  Carlists  in  the  country  and  revolutionaries  in 
the  city  to  care  very  much  about  Borrow, or  the  Bible,  and 
they  therefore  allowed  him  for  the  moment  to  do  pretty  much 
as  ne  pleased  (Heterodoxos  EspaHoles^  tom.  iii.  p.  662). 
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the  places  so  unlike  the  bustle^  noise,  and  activity  which 
I  observed  when  I  waited  on  MendizabaL  In  this  in- 
stance, there  were  no  eager  candidates  for  an  interview 
with  the  great  man ;  indeed,  I  did  not  behold  a  single 
individual,  with  the  exception  of  Isturitz  and  the 
offidaL  But  that  which  made  the  most  profound  im- 
pression upon  me,  was  the  manner  of  the  minister 
himself,  who,  when  I  entered,  sat  upon  a  sofa,  with 
his  arms  folded,  and  his  eyes  directed  to  the  ground. 
When  he  spoke  there  was  extreme  depression  in  the 
tones  of  his  voice,  his  dark  features  wore  an  air  of 
mdandholy,  and  he  exhibited  all  the  appearance  of  a 
person  meditating  to  escape  from  the  miseri,es  of  this 
life  by  the  most  desperate  of  all  acts — ^suicide* 

And  a  few  days  showed  that  he  had,  indeed,  cause 
for  much  melancholy  meditation :  in  less  than  a  week 
oocurred  the  revolution  of  La  Grranja,*  as  it  is  called  La 
Granja,  or  the  Grange,  is  a  royal  country  seat,,  situated 
amongst  pine  forests  on  the  other  side  of  the  Guadar- 
rama  faSls;  about  twelve  leagues  distant  from  Madrid. 
To  this  place  the  Queen  Regent  Christina  bad  retired, 
in  order  to  be  aloof  from  the.disconteat  of  the  capital, 
and  to  enjoy  rural  air  and  amusements  in  this  cele- 
brated retreat,  a  monument  of  the  taste  and  magnifi- 
cence of  the  first  Bourbon  who  ascended  thp  throne  of 
Spain.  She  was  not,  however,  permitted  to  remain 
bng  in  traoquillity ;  her  own  guards  Were  disaffected, 
and  more  inclined  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution 
>f  1823  than  to  those  of  absolute  monarchy,  which  the  y 
moderados  were  attempting  to  revive  again  in  the 
government  of  Spaia  Early  one  morning,  a  party  of 
these  scddi^rs,  headed  by  a  certain  Sergeant  Garcia, 
tillered  her  apartment,  and  proposed  that  she  should 
^  Or  Siin  UdefoBsa 
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subscribe  her  hand  to  this  constitution,  and  sweaf 
solemnly  to  abide  by  it  Christina,  however,  who  wab 
a  woman  of  considerable  spirit,  refused  to  comply  with 
this  proposal,  and  ordered  them  to  withdraw.  A  scene 
of  violence  and  ttimult  ensued,  but  the  Regent  still  con- 
tinuing firm,  the  soldiers  at  length  led  her  down  :to 
one  of  the  courts  of  the  pallce,  where  stood  her  well- 
known  paramour,  Muhoz,  bound  and  blindfolded. 
"  Swear  to  the  constitution,  you  she-rogue,"  Vociferated 
the  swarthy'  sergeant  "Never!"  said  the  spirited 
daughter  of  the  Neapolitan  Bourbons,  "  Then  yout 
cortejo  shall  die  I"  replied  the  sergeant  '^Hol  ho! 
my  lads ;  get  ready  your  arms,  and  send  four  buUetp 
through  the  fellow's  brain."  Mufioz  was  forthwith  led 
to  the  wall,  and  compelled  to  kneel  down,  the  soldiers 
levelled  th^ir  muskets,  and  another  moment ' would 
have  consigned  the  unfortunate  wight  to  eternity, 
when  Christina,  forgetting-  everything  but  the  feelings 
of  her  woman's  heart,  suddenly  started  forward  widi:  a 
shriek,  exclaiming,  ''  Hold,  hold  I     I  sign;  I  sigh  I " 

The  day  after  this  ^vent  *  I  entered  the  Puerto  del 
Sol  at  about  noon.  There  is  always  a  crowd  there 
about  this  hour,  but  it  is  generally  a  very 'quiet 
motionless-  cro^rd,  consisting  of  'listless  idlers  calmly 
smoking  their  cigars/  or' listening  to  or  retailing  the 
— in  general — ^very  dull  news  of  the  capital ;  but  ,on 
the  day  of  which  I  am  speaking,  the  mas6  was -no 
longer  inert.  There  was  much  gesticulation  'and 
vociferation,  and  several  people  were  runnihg  about 
shouting,  "  Viva  la  constiutdon  !  "^-^a  cry  which,  »  few 
days  previously,  would  have  been  visited  on  the  utten^r 
with  death,  the  city  having  for  some  weeks  past  been 
subjected  to  the  rigour  of  martial  law.  I  occasionally 
*  TIm  was  August  14,  1836. 
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Mard  the  words,  ''La  Granja  I  La  GrmijaT^  which 
words  were  sure  to  be  succeeded  bjr  the  shout  of 
**  Vvma  la  amstitudon  I "  Opposite  the  Cam  de  Pastas  * 
were  drawn  up  in  a  line  about  a  dozen  mounted 
dragoons,  some  of  whom  were  continually  waving  their 
caps  in  the  air  and  joining  the  common  ciy,  in  which 
Aey  were  encouraged  \/y  thdr  commander,  a  hand-' 
some  young  officer,  who  Nourished  his  swclrd,  and 
more  than  once  cried  out  wiih  great  glee,  ^'  Long  live 
the  constitutional  queen  I    Lof^  live  the  constitution  I " 

The  crowd  was  rapidly  increasing, '  and  several 
nationals  made  their  appearance  in  their  uniforms,  bat 
without  their  arms,  of  which  they  had  been  deprived, 
as  I  have  t  already  stated.  '^  What  has  become  of  the 
mikUrado  government  P"  said  I  to  Baltasar,  whom  I 
suddenly  observed  amongst  the  crowd,  dressed  as  when 
I  had  first  seen  him,  in  his  old  regimental  great  coat 
and  foraging  cap;  ^have  the  ministers  been  deposed 
and  others  put  in  their  place  ? " 

"Not  yet,  Dm  Jorge,''  said  the  little  soldier-tailor ; 
*  not  yet ;  the  scoundrels  still  hold  out,  relying  on  the 
brute  bull  Qnesad^  and  a  few  infantry,  who  still  con- 
tinue true  to  themi  But  there  is  no  fear,  D^n  Ji^rge^ 
the  qaeen  is  ours,  thaiiks  to  the  coutage.  of  my  friend 
Garcia,  and  if  the  brute  buU  should  >make  his  appear-^ 
ance — ^ho  I  ho  1  Dan  Jorge,  you  shall  see  something— 
I  am  prepared  for  him,  ho  I  ho  I "  and  thereupon  he 
half  opened  his  great  coat,  and  showed  me  a  small 
gun  which  he  bone  beneath,  it  in  a  sling,  and  then 
moving  away  with  a  wink  and  a'  nod,  disappeared 
amongst  the  crowd. 

Presently  I  perceived  a  small  body  of  soldiers  ad- 
vancing up  the  Calle  Mayor,  or  principal  street  which 
*  The  General  Post-offiee.    ' 
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rtms  from,  the  Fuefta' del  Sol  in  the  direction  bf  the 
palace  ;  they:  m^ht  be  about  twenty*  tn  number,  and 
an  officer  marched  at  their  head  with  a  drawn  sword; 
'  The  men  appeared  to  have  been  collected  in  a  hurry* 
maiiy  of  them  being  in  fatigue  dress,  with  foraging 
caps  on  their  heads.  On  they  came^  slowly  marching  ; 
neither  their  officer  nor  themselves  paying  the  slightest 
attention  to  the  cries  of  the '  crowd  which  thronged 
about  them,  shouting,  "Long  live  the  constitution!" 
Save  and  except  by  an  occasional  surly  side  glance :  on 
they  marched  with  contracted  brows  and  set  teeth,  till 
they  came  in  front  of  tks  cavalry,  where  they  halted 
and  drew  up  in  ratik. 
'^ Those  raeKi  mean  mischief,"  said. I  to  my  friend 

D ^,  of  the  Mdrning  Chronicle^  who  at  this  montont 

joined  me;  "and  depend  upon  it,  that  if  they  kre 
ordered  they  will  commence  firing,  caring  nothing 
whom  they  hit  But  what  can  those  cavalry  fellows 
behind  them  mean,  who  are  evidently  of  the  other 
opinion  by  their  shouting  ?  Why  dbn't  they  chaise  at 
once  this  haadful  of  foot  people  and  ovekturn  them? 
Once  down,  the  crowd  would  wrest  from  them  their 
muskets. in  a  moment  You  are: a  iibeitali  which  I  am 
not ;  why  do.  you  not  go  to  .that  silly  young  man  who 
commands  the  horse  and  give  him  a  word  of  counsel 
in  time?"  !     I  ' 

D— —  turned  upon  me  his  broad  red  gbod-^humouced 
English  countenance,  with  a  peculiarly  arch  look* 
as  much  as  to  say,  .  •  .  (whatever  you.  think  most 
applicable,  gentle  reader),  then  taking  me  by  the  arm, 
"Let  us  get,"  said  he,  "out  of  this  crowd  and  mount 
to  some  Window,  where  I  can  write  down  tvhat  is  about 
to  take  place,  for  I  agree  with  you  that  mischief  is 
meant."     Just  opposite  the  postroffice  was  a  large 
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house,  in  the  topmost  stbry  of  which  we*  befadd  a 
paper  displayed*  importing  thit  apartments  weiie  to 
let;  whereupon  we  instantly  ascended  the  dommon 
stair,  and  having  agreed  with  the  mistress  of  the  i^iage 
ioc  the  use  of  the  front  txx>m  for  the  day,  we  bolted 
the  door,  and  the  reporter,  producihg  his  pocket-book 
and  pencil,  prepared*  to  take  notes  of  the  coming 
events^  which  were  already  casting  their  shadow 
before. 

What,  most  extraordinary  men  are  these  reporters 
of  newspapers  in  general,  I  mean  English  newspapers  I 
Surel/  if  there  be  any  class  of  individuals  who  are 
entitled  to  the  appellation,  of  cosmopolites,  it  is  these ; 
who  pursue  their  avooation  in  all  countries  indiflfer^ 
endy,  and  accommodate  themselves  at  will  to  the 
manners  of  all  classes,  of  society:  their  fluency  of 
^le  as  writers  is  <Hily  surpassed  by  their  facility  of 
language  in  conversation,  and  their  attainments  in 
classical  and  polite  literature  only  by  their  profound 
knowlec^e  of  the  world,  acfjuired  hy  an  early  intro^ 
doction  into  its  bustling  scenes.  The  activity,  energy, 
and  courage  which  they  occasionally  display  in  the 
pursuit  of  information,  are  truly  remarkable.  I  saw 
them  during  the  three  days  at  Paris,  mingled  with 
canaiUe  9xA  gamins  behind  the  barriers,  whilst  the 
mitraUU  was  %y\r^^  in  all  dii^tk>ns,  and  the  desperate 
cuirassiers  were  dashing  their  fierce  horses  agsiinA 
these  seemingly  feeble  bulwarks.  There  stood  tbey, 
dotting  down  their  observations  in  their  pocket<^books 
as  unconcernedly  as  if  reporting  the  proceedings  of  a 
reform  meeting  in  Covent  Garden  or  Fitisbury  Square ; 
whilst  in  Spain,  several  of  them  accompanied  the 
Carlist  and  Cristino  guerillas  in  some  of  their  most 
desperate  raids  and  expeditions^  exposing  themselves 
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to  the  danger  of  hostile  bullets,  the  inclemency  of 
winter,  and  the  fierce  heat  of  the  summer  sun. 

We  had  scarcely  been  five  minutes  at  the  window, 
when  we  suddenly  heslrd  the  clattering  of  horses'  feet 
haiftening  down  the  sti^eet  called  the  Calle  de  Carretas. 
The  house  in  which  we  had  stationed  ourselves  was, 
as  I  have  already  observed;  just  opposite  to  the  post- 
offilGe,;at  the  left  of  which  this  street  debouehes^feom 
the  north  into  the  Puerta  del  Sol:  as  the  sounds 
became  louder  and  louder,  the  cries  of  the  crowd 
below  diminished,  and  a  'S(>eeies  of  panic  seemed  to 
have  fallen  upon  all :  once  or  twice,  however,  I  could 
distinguish  the  words,  •'Quesadal  Quesadal*'  The 
foot  soldiers  sitood  calm  and  mfotfonless,  but  I  ob^rved 
thiat  the  cavalry,  wiUi  the  ybung  officer  Who  com- 
manded them,  displaj^d  both  confusion  and  fear, 
exchanging  with  each  oth^r  some  hurried  words.  AH 
of  a  sudden  that  part  of  the  crowd  which  stood  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Calle  de  Carreias  fell  back  in  gre^ 
disorder,  leaving  a  considierable  space  unoccupied,  and 
the '  next  moment  -  Quesada,  in  complete  general's 
uniform,  and  mounted  on  a  bright  bay  thotoughbred 
English  horsi,  with  a  drawn  spword  in  his  handi 
dashed  at  full  gallop  into  the  area,  in  much  the  sam^ 
manner  as  I  have  seen  a  Manchegan  bull  rush  into 
the  amphitheatre  when  the  gates  of  his  pen  are  sud^ 
denly  flung  open.  ' 

.  He  was  closely  followed  by  two  mounted  officers; 
and  at  a  short  distance  by  as  many  'dragoons.  In 
almost  tess  time  than  is  sufficient  1x)  relate  it,  several 
individuals  in  the  crowd  were  knocked  down  artd  by 
spmwling  upon  the  grouhd,  beneath'  the  horses  of 
Quesada  tod  his  two  friends,  for  as  to  the  dragoons; 
they  faaUted  as  doon  as*  they  had  entered  the  Puerta 
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del  SoL  It  was  a  fine  sight  to  see  three  men,  by  dint 
of  valour  and  good  horseltianship,  strike  terror  into 
at  least  as  many  thousands :  I  saw  Quesada  spur  his 
hbrse  repeatedly  into  the  dense  masses  of  the  crowd, 
and  dien  extricate  himself  in  the  most  masterly  manner. 
The  rabble  were  completely  awed,  and  gave  way, 
retiring  by  the  Calle  del  Comeicto  and  the  Calle  dd 
Akali.  All  at  once,  Quesada  singled  out  two  nationals, 
who  were  attempting  to  escapie,  and  setting  8puf)»  to 
his  horse,  turned  them  in  a  mbmeot,  and  drtrv<e  them 
in  another  direction,  striking  them  in  a  txtttemptttous 
manner  with  the  flat  of  his  sabre.  He  was  crying  out, 
''Loqg  live  the  absolute  queen  T*  when,  just'ben|Bal3^ 
oie^  amidst  a  portion  of  the  crowd  which  had  stiU 
maintained  its  gronnd,  jpe^haps'from  aofihaving  the 
means  of  escaping;  I  saw  a  small  gun  glitter  &M  a 
moment ;  then  there  was  a  sharp  report,  and  it  bullet 
had  nearly  sent  Quesada  to  his  long  account^  paB^qg 
so  dear  to  the  countenance:  of  the.  general  as  to  graze 
his  hat  I  had  an  indistinct  view  for  a  momdot^ofa 
well-known  foraging  cap  yoUt  about  the  spot  from 
niience  the  gun  had  been  dischargt^d,  then:  theite  wa$ 
a  rtish  of  the  crowd,'  and  the  l^hooter,  whoever  be 
was,  •esci4)ed  discovery  kmidst  the  confusion  which 


As  for  Quesada,  he  seemed  to'tredt  Hut  danger  from 
whidi  he  had  escaped  with  the  utmost  conten4)t  ;He 
glared  about  him.  fiercely  for  a  mbment,  then-  leaving 
the  two  nationals,  who  sneaked  <  aiway  like  whipped 
hounds,  he  went  up  to  the  young  officer  who  oom- 
manded  the  cavalry,  and  \vbo  had  beeil  active  ^iq 
raising  the  cry  of  the  constitution,  and  to  him  he  ad- 
dressed a  few  words  with  an  air  cf  stem  menace ;  the 
youth  evidently  quailed  before  him,  add,  probably  in 
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obedidnoe  to  bis  orders,  resigned  the  command  of  the 
party^  and  rode  away  with  a  discomfited  air;  where- 
upon Quesada  dismounted  and  walked  slowly  back- 
wards ahd  forwards  before  the  Qtsa  de  Pastas  with 
a  maen  which  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  mankind. 

This  was  the  glorious  day  of  Quesada's  existence, 
his  glorious  and  last  day.  I  call  it  the  day  of  his 
gloryi  for  he  certainty  never  before  appeared  und6r 
such  brilliant  circumstances,  and  he  never  lived  to 
see -another  sun  set  No  action  of  any  conquen^r  or 
hem-  on  record  is  to  be  compared  with  this  closing 
^eneof  the  life  oi  Quesada^  for  who,  by  his  single 
desperate  courage  and  impetoosity,  ever  stojqjed  a 
revohition  in  full  course?  Quesada  did:  he  stopped 
the  revolatkm  at  Madrid  for  one  entire  day»  and 
brcMight  back  the  uproarious  and  hostile  mob  of  a 
htkjge  city  to  perfect  prder  and  quiet  His  buist  into 
the  Puerta  del  Sol  was  die  most  tremendous  and  suc- 
cessful piece  of  daring  ever  witnessed.  I  admired  so 
mtich  the  spirit  of  the  "brute  bull"  that  I  frequently, 
during  his  wild  onset,  shouted  **  Viva  Quesada  I  ^*  for 
I  wished' him'  well  Not  that  I  am  of  a$^  political 
party  or  system.  No,  no  I  I  have  lived  too  tong 
^Vdx'iRMnany  Otals  ^  and  Petulengres^  to  be  of  any 
politics  save  g)q>sy  politics ;  and  it  is  well  known  that, 
duritig  election^  the  children  of  Roma  side  #idi  both 
parties  so  long  as  the  event  is  doubtful,  pixxnbtng 
success  to  each ;  and  then  when  the  fight  is  done,  and 
the  bdttle  won,  invariably  rac^e  themselves  in  the 

•  Gyp«y  fellows. 

t  A  compound,  of  the  modiera  Greek  v^ra^or,  and  the  Sansccit 
kara,  the  literal  meaning  being  Lord  of  the  horse-shoe  (i.e. 
maker)  \  it  is  one  of  the  private  cognominations  of  ^"The 
Smiths,**  an  English  gypsy  clan.— [Note  hy  Borrow.]  See  The 
Zfttcalif  voL  i.  p.  31 ;  Rowumo  Lav^IM^  p.  226^  and  the  Glossary. 
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tanks  of  the  victorious.  .  But  I  repeat  tbat  ilivviished 
well  to  Quesada,  witnessing,  as  I  did|  his  stout  heart 
and  good  horsemanshipb  Tranquillity  waa  restored  to 
Madrid  throi^out  the  lemainder  of  the  dayj;  the 
handful  of  infantry  bivouacked  in  the  Puerta  del  SoL 
No  more  cries  of  ''k)ng  live  the  constitution*  f  were 
heard ;  and  the  revolution  in  the  capital  seemed^  to  iave 
been  effectually  put  down.  It  is  probable;^  indeed;  that 
had  the  chiefs  of  the  moderado  party  bi^t  continued  true 
to  themselves  for  forty-eight  hours  longer,  their  cause 
would  have  triiunphed,  and  the  revolutionary  soldiers 
at  La  Granja  would  have  been  glad  to  restore  the 
Queen  Regent  to  liberty,  and  to  have  come  to  terms, 
as  it  was  well  known  that  several  regiments,  who  still 
continued  loyal,  were  marching  upon  Madrid.  TMe 
moderad^s,  however,  were  not  true  to  themselves ;  that 
very  night  their  hearts  failed  them,  and  ihey  fled  in 
various  directions-^Isturitz  and  Galiano  to  France; 
and  the  Duke  of  Rivas  to  Gibraltar.  The  panic  of  his 
coUeagues  even  infected  Quesada,  who,  disgfuised  as  a 
civilian,  took  to  flight  He  was  not,  however,  so  suc- 
cessful as  the  rest,  but  was  recognized  at  a  village  about 
three  leagues  from  Madrid,  and  cast  into  the  prisbn 
by  some  friends  of  the  constitution.  Intelligence  of 
his  capture  was  instantly  traiismitted  to  th^  capital, 
and  a  vast  mob  of  the  nationals,  some  on  foot,  some 
on  horseback,  and  others  in  cabriolets,  instantly  iset 
out  ^  The  nationals  are  coming,^  said  a  paisaho  to 
Quesada.  ^  Then,"  said  he,  '^  I  am  lost,"  and  forthwith 
prepared  himself  for  death. 

There  is  a  celebrated  coffees-house  in  the  Calle  del 
Alcali,  at  Madrid,  capable  of  holding  several  hundred 
individuals.  On  the  evening  of  the  day  in  question,  I 
was  seated  there,  sipping  a  cup  of  the  brown  beverage. 
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when. I i heard  a  prodigious  noise  and. clamour  in' the 
street ;  it  proceeded  from  the  nationals,  ^who  #efe 
returning  ffom  their  expedition*  In  a  few  minutes.  I 
saw  a  body  of  them  enter  the  coffee-house,  marching 
arm. in  arm,  two  by  tw6,  stamping  on  thegtound 
with  their*  feet  in  a  kind  of  measure,  and  repeating 
in  loud'  chorus^ '  as  they  walked  round  the.  spacious 
apartment^  the  following  grisly  stanza  :-^ 

"      •*Que  es  lo  que  abaja 

Pot  aquelcerroP         "' 
Ta'taraiara.'      !•    '  .- 
.1     ,  ,      Soalo»hi^so»df9!QHf4»d»,  J     .  !    :.. 

Que  los  trac;  un  perron 
Ta  rara  ra  ra.'** 

A  huge  bo^wl.of  coffee  was  then  called  /or,,  which  was 
placed  upoo:  a  table,  around  .which  gathered  the 
national  sp}dters.  Tbene  was  silence  for  a  moment, 
which. was  interrupted  by.  a  voioe  roaring  out,  "  Jf//»- 
ib$^hV\  A  blue  kerchief  was  forthwith  produced,  which 
app^^red  to  contain  a  substance,  of  some  kind ;  it  was 
untiedr.  and  a  gory  hand  and  three  or  ibur  dissevered 
f^gers  mi^  their  appearance,  and  i  with  these  the 
cpntf»tsipf  the  bpwl  were  stirred  up.  '•  Cupsl  cups  If* 
(;ried  the  nationala  .  •  » 

"Ho,  ho»  Don  ^^^r^i^'Vcded  Baltasarito,  coming  opt 
tQ.qtie  ^itb  a  cup  of  coffee,  t'  pray  do  me  the  favour  to 
drink  ^pon  this  glorious  oocasioa  This  is  a  pleasant 
day  for  Spain,  and  for  the  gallant  nationals  of  Madrid. 

*  Of  these  lines  the  foUowiifig  translation,  in  the  style  of  the  olid 
English  ballad,  will,  perhaps,  not  be  unacceptable  >-^ 

*  Whai  d6>vn  the  hill  comes  huirying  there  ? — 
.With  a  hey,  with,  a  ho,  a  sword  and  a  gun  I 
Quesada's  bones,  which  a  hound  doth  bear. 
•       Hiirrah,  brave  brothers ! — the  work  is  done." 

— [Note  by  Borrow.] 
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I  have  seen  many  a  bull  funcian,  but  none  which  has 
given  me  so  much  pleasure  as  this.  Yesterday  the 
brute  had  it  all  his  own  way,  but  to-day  the  toreros 
have  prevailed,  as  you  see,  Don  Jorge.  Pray  drink ; 
for  I  must  now  run  home  to  fetch  my  pajandi  to  play 
my  brethren  a  tune,  and  sing  a  copla.  What  shall  it 
be?    Something  in  Gitanot 

*  Una  noche  smva  CA  tucue.*  • 

You  shake  your  head,  Don  Jorge.  Ha,  ha.;  I  am 
yoong,  and  youth  is  die  time  for  pleasure.  ^  Well,  well, 
ont  of  coinpliment  to  you,  who  are  an  Englishman 
and  a  monrS,  it  shall  not  be  that,  but  something 
liberal,  something  patriotic,  the  Hymn  of  Rie^o.f 
f^ai0  apfifms.  Dim  j€mg^f'*X:,y,.,,   r-.,  t.  .. .  .i'-  :.. 

'■♦«faiiei5feht  I*^as"^tK'itti<^;»'  "'^'""  ''••'  '  ''  ''  '  "  '-  '' 
t  Doa  Rafedl,  sob  of  JQK  Eo^esio  Antoauui,£tel'Ris|rofy  Nufifex,! 
whose  poems  were  published,  in '  1844  \(f  P.JI^igu^l  del  Hiego^ 
Canon  of  Oviedo,  was  bom  at  Oviedo  on  the  24tli  October, 
1785*  On  the  1st  January,  i8ao^  be  begaii  the  revok  agkinst 
Feidinand  YII.  (see  Introduction^  at  Las  Cabei^as  de  San 
loan.  He  was  finally;  hanged  at  Madrid  on  the  7th  November, 
1823.  Ei  Himno  de  RUgo^  thfc  Spanish  Marseillaise^  was  com- 
posed by  Huerta  in  i8ao,  the  woids  being  written  by  Evarista 
San-Miguel. 
X^  Au  revair^  Sir  George !  * 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

The  Steamer— Cape  Finisterre^Tlie  Stonxi-<rAnival  at  Ca4tt 
.  ^The   Neiir    Testament— Seville— I  taUca—T^e    Ampjhi- 
theatre — ^X^e  Prisooers — ^Xhe.Encowntqp — Baron  Taylor — 
The  Street  and  Desert 

At  the  commencement  of  November  ^  I  again  found 
myself  on  the  salt  water,  on  my  way  to  Spain.  \  had 
returned  to  England  shortly  after  the  (events  which 
have  been  narrated  in  the  last  chapter,  for  the  purpose 
of  consulting  with  my  friends,  and  for  planing  the 
opening  of  a  biblical  campaign  in  Spain.  It  was  now 
determined  by  us  to  print  the  New  Testament,  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible,  at  Madrid ;  and  I  was  to 
be  entrusted  with  the  somewhat  arduous  task  of  its 
distribution.  My  stay  in  England  was  very  short,  for 
time  was  precious,  and  I  was  eager  to  return  to  the 
field  of  action. 

I  embarked  in  the  Thames,  on  board  the  M 

steamer.  We  had  a  most  unpleasant  passage  to 
Falmouth.  The  ship  was  crowded  with  passengers ; 
most  of  them  were  poor  consumptive  individuals,  and 
other  invalids  fleeing  from  the  cold  blasts  of  England's 
winter  to  the  sunny  shores  of  Portugal  and  Madeira. 
In  a  more  uncomfortable  vessel,  especially  steamship^ 
•  1836. 
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•t  has  never  been  my  fate  to  make  a  voyage^  •  Th^ 
berths  were  small  and  insupportably  close,  and  of 
these  wretched  holes  mine  was  amongst  the  worst,  the 
rest  having  been  bespoken  before  I  arrived.on  board ; 
so  that,  to  avoid  the  suffocation  which  sefemdd  jto 
threaten  me,  should  I  enter  it,  I  lay  upon  the  floor 
of  one  of  the  cabins  throughout  the  voyage.  .  Wi^.  re- 
mained at  Falmouth  twenty^four  hours,  taking  in 
coal  and  repairing  the  engine,  which  had  sustained 
considerable  damage. 

On  Monday,  the  7th,  we  again  started^  and 
made  for  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  sea  wasi  high,  and 
the  wind  strong  and  contrary ;  nevertheless,  on  the 
morning  of  the  fourth  day,  we  were  in  sight  of  the 
rocky  coast  to  the  norths  of  Cape  Finist^rre^  I  must 
here  observe,  that  this  was  the  first  voyage  that  th^ 
captain  who  commanded  the  vessel  had  ever  made  on 
board  of  her>  and.  that  he  knew:littlei.or  nothing,  of 
the  coast  towards  which  we  were  bearing.  He  was  a 
person  picked  up  in  a  hurry,  the  former  captain  having 
resigned  his  command  on  the  ground  that  the  ship  was 
not  seaworthy;  and  that  the  engines  .were  frequently 
unserviceable.  I  was  not  acquaintied  with  these  cir- 
cumstances at  the  time;  or  perhaps  I  should  have  felt 
more  akirmed  than  I  did,  when  I  saw  the  vessel  ap- 
proaching nearer  and  nearer  the  ^hore,  till  at  last  we 
were  only  a  few  hundred  yards  distant  As.  it  was, 
however,  I  felt  very  much  surprised  ;  for  having  passed 
k  twice  before;  both>  times  in  steam-rvessete,  and  having 
seen  with  what  care  the :  captains  endeavoured  to 
maintain  a  wide  ofhng,  I  could  not  conqeivp  t^  reason 
of  our  being  now  so  near  this  d^ngeropis  region,  The 
wind  was  blowing  hard  towards  the  shore,  if  that  can 
be  called  a  shore  which   .consists  of  ste^p   abrupt 
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prdcipioes,  on  wfaidi  the  surf  was  breaking  with  die  noise 
of  thunder,  tos$ing  up  clouds  .of  spray  and  foam  to 
the  height  of  a  cftthedraL  We  coasbtd  sk>wiy>  along, 
rounding' several  tall  forelands,  some  of  them  piled  up 
by  the  hand  of  nature  in  the  most  fantastic  shapes. 
About  nightfall  Capie  Finisterr^  was  not  far  ahead — 
a  bluif,  brown  granite  knountain,  whose  frowning  head 
may  be  seen  far  sway  by  those  who  itraverseiiAe 
ocean.  The  stream  which  poured  round  its  breast 
was  terrific,  and  though  our  engines  plied  with  *aU 
their  force^  -we  made  little  or  no  wlty.         .   < 

'  By  about  eight  o'clock  at  night  the  wind  had  in«- 
crea^  to  a  hurricane,  the  thunder  loUed  frightfully, 
and  the  only  slight  which  we  bad  to  guide  us  on  our 
way  was  the  red  forked  lightning,  which  burst  at  times 
from  the  bosom  of  the  big  black  douds  which  lowered 
over  our  heads.  We  were  exerting  ourselves  to  the 
utmost  to  weather  the  cape,  which  we  could  descry  by 
the  lightning  on  our  lee,  its  brow  being  frequently 
brilliantly  lighted  up  by  the  flashes  whidi  quivered 
around  it,  when  Mddenly,  with  a  great  crash,  the 
engine  broke,  and  the  paddles,  on  which  depended 
our  lives,  ceased  to  play. 

'  I  will  not  attempt  to  depict  the  scene  of  horror  and 
(ionfusion  which  ensued;  it  may  be  imagined,  but 
never  described-  Thetaptain,  to  give  him  his  due^ 
displayed  the  utmost  coolness  and  intrepidity :  he  and 
the  whole  crew  made  the  greatest  exertions  to  repair 
the  engine,  and  when  they  found  tlieir  labour  in  vain, 
endeavoured,  by  hoisting  the  sails,  and  by  practising 
sUl  possible  manoeuvres,  to  preserve  the  ship  from  im-» 
pending  destruction.  But  iX\  was  of  no  avail ;  we  were 
hard  on  a  lee  shore,  to  whibh  the  howling  tempest 
was  impelling  us.    -About  this  time  I  was  standing 
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near  the  helm,  and  I  askcfd  the  steersman  if  there 
was  any  hope,  of  aavii^;  the  vessel,  6t  our  lives.  He 
replied,  '^Sir^  it  is  a  bad  affair ;  n6  boat  could  live  for 
a  minute  in  this  sea^  and  in  less  than  an  hour  the 
diip  will  have  her  broadside;  on  Finisterre,  where  the 
strongest  man-of-war  ever  built  must  go  to  shivers 
instantlyT  Nope  of  us  wiU  see  the  mornings"  The 
captain  likewise  informed  the  other  passengers  in  the 
cabin  to  the  same  effect,  tellit^  them  to  prepare  them- 
selves ;  and  having  done  sp,  he  ordered  the  door  to  be 
fasteaedi  and  none  to  be  pesmitted  to  come  on  deck. 
I  however  k^pt  v^y  $tatiQn,  though  almost  droihied 
with  water,  immease  waves  continually^  breaking  over 
c^r  windward  side  and  ik)oding  the  ship.  The  watem 
casks  broke  from  their  lashings,  and  one  of  them  strode 
me  down,  and  ^rushed  the  foot  of  the  unfortunate 
man  at  the  helm,  whose  place  was  instantly  taken  by 
the  captain. .  We  wete  ilow  close  to  the  rocks,  when 
a  horrid  convulsion  of  the  elements  took  place.  The 
lightning  enveloped  us  as  with  a  mantle  ;•  tJie  thunders 
were  louder  than  the  roar  of  a  million  cannon ;  the 
dregs  of  the  ocean  seemed  to  be  cast  up,  and  in  the 
nudst  of  all  this  turmoil,  the  wiod»  without  the  slightest 
intimation,  veered  right  abaut^  and  pushed,  us  from  the 
horrible  coa^t  latter  than  it  had  previously  driven  us 
towards  it. 

The  oldest  sailors  on  board  acknowledged  that  they 
had  never  witnessed  so  proVidenfkial  an  *escape.  I  said, 
hpm  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  •  ^  Our  iFather-^hallowed 
be  Thy  name." 

The.  next  day  we  were  near  (foundering,  for  the  sea 
was  exceedingly  high,  and  our  vessel,  which  was  not 
intended  for'  sailing,  laboured  terribly,  and  leaked 
much.    The  pumps  were  continually  working.     She 
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likewise  took  fire,  but  the  flames  were  esttingbi^hed. 
In  the  evening  the  steam-engine  was  partially  repaired, 
and  we  reached  Lisbon  on  the  thirteenth,  where  in  a 
few  days  we  completed  our  repairs. 

I  found  my  excellent  friend  W — '—  in  good  health. 
During  my  absence  he  had  been  doing  everything  in 
his  power  to  further  the  sale  of  the  sacred  volume  in 
Portuguese :  his  zeal  and  devotedness  were  quite  ad- 
mirable. The  distracted  state  of  the  country,  however, 
during  the  last  six  months,  had  sadly  impeded  his 
efforts.  The  minds  of  the  people  had  been  so  engi^ossed 
with  politics,  that  they  found  scarcely  any  time  to 
think  of  the  welfare  of  their  souls.  The  political  history 
of  Portugal  had  of  late  afforded  a  striking  parallel  to 
that  of  the  neighbouring  country.  In  both  a  struggle 
for  supremacy  had  arisen  between  the  court  and  the 
democratic  party ;  in  both  :the  latter  had  triumphed, 
whilst  two  distinguished  individuals  had  fallen  k 
sacrifice  to  the  popular  fury — Freire*  in  Portugal, 
and  Quesada  in  Spain.  The  news  which  reached  me 
at  Lisbon  from  the  latter  country  was  rather  startling. 
The  hordes  of  Gomez  f  were  ravaging  Andalusia,  which 
I  was  about  to  visit  on  my  way  to  Madrid ;  Cordova 
had  been  sacked  and  abandoned,  after  a  three  days' 
occupation  by  the  Carlists.  I  was  told  that  if  I  per- 
sisted in  my  attempt  to  enter  Spain  in  the  direction 
which  I  proposed,  I  should  probably  fall  into  their 
hands  at  Seville.  I  had,  however,  no  fears,  and  had 
full  confidence  that  the  Lord  would  open  the  path 
before  me  to  Madrid. 

*  Dom  Jos^  Agostinho  Freire  was  minister  of  war  to  Dom 
Pedro,  and  subsequently  minister  of  the  interior  imder  the 
Duke  of  Terceira.  In  1836  he  was  murdered  at  Usl^on  by  the 
National  Guard,  while  driving  in  his  carriage. 

t  The  Carlist  leader.  S«e  Duncan,  Thi  English  in  Spain, 
p.  88. 
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The  vessd  being  Fepdired,  we  again  embarked,  and 
in  two  days>  arrived  in  safely  at  Cadiz.  I  found  great 
oooiiision  reigniilg  there;  numerous  bands  of  the 
factious  were  reported  to  be  hovering  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. An  attack  was  not  deemed  improbable,  and 
the  {dace  had  just  been  declared  in  a  state  of  siege. 
I  took  up  my  abode  at  the  French  hotel,  in  the  Calie 
de  I9  Niveria,  and  was  allotted  a  species  of  cockloft;  or 
ganret,  tx>  sleep  in,  for  the  house  was  filled  with  guests, 
being  a  place  of  mtich  resort,  on  account  of  the  ex-' 
cellent .  Uible  JPMte  which  is  kept  there.  I  dkessed 
myself,  and  walked  about  the  town.  I  entered  several 
coffee-hoiises :  the  din  of  tongues  in  all  was  deafening. 
In  one. no  less  then  six  orators  were  haranguing  at 
the  same  time  on  the  states  of  the  country,  and  the 
probability  of  an  intervention  on  the  part  of  England 
and  France.  As  I  was  listening  to  one  of  them,  he 
si]ddeiily.<alled  upon  me  for  my  opinion,  as  I  was  a 
fofeigner»  and  seemingly  just  arrived  I  replied  that 
I  oould.  not  venture  to  gue^  what  steps  the  two 
govemmebiss  would  pursue  under  the  present  circum- 
stances^, but  thought  that  it  wouU  be  as  well  if  the 
Spaniards  would  exert  themselves  more,  and  call  less 
00  Jupiter.  As  I  did  not  wish. to  engage  in  any 
political  conversation,  I  instantly  quitted  the  house, 
and  sought  those  parts  of  the  town  where  the  lower 
classes  principally  reside. 

I  entered  into  discourse  with  several  individuals,  but 
found  them  veiy  ignorant ;  none  could  read  or  write, 
and  their  ideas  respecting  religion  were  anything  but 
satisfactory — ^most  professing  a  perfect  indifference.  I 
afterwards  went  into  a  bookseller's  shop,  and  made 
inquiries  respecting  the  demand  for  literature,  which 
he  informed  me  was  small     I  produced  a  London 
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edition  of  the  New  Testament,  in  Spanish,  and  asked 
the  bookseUer  whether  he  thought  a  book  of  that 
defciiption  would  ^ell  in  Cadie.  He  said  that  both 
the  type  and  paper  weiit  exceedingly  beantifiil^  but 
that  it  was  a  work  not  sought  after  and  iveiy.  little 
known*  I  did  not  pursue  my  inquiries  indther  shops, 
for  I  reflected  that  I  was  *nofi  likely  to  rtcsiye  a  very 
^vQuiable^  <^>inion  from  bocletelleni  tespectiHe  a  pkib- 
lication  in  which  they  had  no  •  interest  il  had^  mave- 
over,  but.  two.  or  three  copies  of  the  New  Testament 
with  me,  and  could  not  have  supplied  them,  had  they 
even  given  me  an  order.  ' 

Early  on  the  24th  I  embarked  for  <  Seville,  in  the 
9[mall  Spanish  steamer  the  BeHs.*'  -The  nxomin|f 
was  wet,  and  the  aspect  of  nature  was  enveloped 
in  9^  dense  mist,  whidh  prevented  my  observing  sur- 
roundings objects.  After  pftx:eeding  about  six  leagues, 
we  reached  the  north-eastern  extremity  of^ the. Bay  of 
Cadiz,  and  passed  by  San  Lucar,  an  ansient  'town 
ne^  to  the  spot  where  the  Guadalquivir  disembogoes 
it^lf.  The  mist  suddenly  disappeared,  and  the  sun 
of'  Spain  burst  forth  in  full  brilliancy,  enKv^ntng  all 
round,  and  particularly  myself^  who  had  till  then  beeK 
lying  on  the  deck  in  a  dull' melancholy  stupor.  'We 
entered  the  Eoouth  of  ''The  Gi«at  River,"  fbr  that 
is  the  English  translation-  of  W'Odf  xU  fCebir^  as  th^ 
Moors  designated  the  ancient  Betis«  We  came  to 
anchor  >  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  little  ^village  called 
Bonanza,  at  the  extremity  of  the  first  reach  of  the 
riyer,  where  we  Deceived,  seve^l  pasiengers,  aikl  a|[ain 
proceeded.  There  is  not  much  in  the  appeanlnce  c^ 
the  Guadalquivir  to  interest  the  traveller  ^  die  banks 

*  Latin,  Bettis  =  the  rive^  afterwards  named  by  the  Arabs' 
Wady  al  Ktbir^  the  Guadalquivir. 
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are  low  and  dttstitute  of  treea^  the  adjacent  oomiliy  is 
flat,  and  only  in  the  distance  is  seen  a  rai^e  of  tall 
Uae  sierras.  Tbe  water  is  turbid  and  muddy,  and 
in  oolour  closely  resembling  the  contents  of  a  duck- 
pool;  the  average  widlii  of  the  stream  is  from  i$o 
to  300  yards.  But  it  is  impossible  to  move  along 
this  river  without  remembering  that  it  has  borne  the 
Roman,  the  Vandal,  and  the  Arab^  and  has  been  the 
witness  of  deeds  whidi  have  resounded  through  the 
world,  and  b^een*  the  themes  of  immortal  Bbnga  I 
rq^eated  Latin  verses  and  fragments  of  old  Spanish 
ballads  till  we  reached  Seville^  at  about  nine  o'clock 
of  a  lovdy  moonlight  night  '      i 

Seville  toontains  ninety  thousand  inhabitants^  <  and 
is  sitaated'  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir, 
about  eighteen  leagues  from  its  mouth ;  it '  is  sur^ 
nmixled  with  h^h  Moorish  walls,  in  a  good,  state  of 
pfeservatiohi  and  built  of  such  durable  materials  that 
ft  is  probable  they  wiU  for  many  centuries  still  bid 
defiance,  to  the  encroachments  of  time.  :  The  most 
icmarkable  edifices  -are  the  cathedral-  and  alcazar^  or 
palace  of  the  Moorish  kings.  The  tower  of  the  former, 
called  La  Ghialda,*  belongs  to  the  period  of  the  Moors, 
and  formed  part  of  the  grand  mosque  of  Seville :  it  is 
computed  to^  be  one  hundred  ells  in  height,  and  is 
ascended  notiby  stairs  or  ladders,  but  by  a  vaulted 
pathway,  in  the  manner  of  an  inclined  plane.  This 
path  is  by  no  means  dteep,  so  that  a  cavalier  might 
ride  up  to  the  top,  a  feat  which  Ferdinand  the  Seventh 
is  said  to  have  accomplished.  The  view  from  the 
summit  is  very  extensive,  and  oa  a  fine  clear  day  the 

^  The.  vane,  ^r^tttfWro.  The  modern  tower  is  about  275 
feet  high«     See  GirauU  de  Prangey,  Esud  $ur  iAr€hiUaM9r$ 
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mouHtaiB  rfdge  called 'the  Sierra ^de^Rbiida  may  be 
disboveredy'  though  upwafxis  of  twehty  leajgfues  distant 
The  cathedral  itself  is  k  noble  Gotkie  structure,*  re- 
puted the  finest  of  the  kind  in  Spain.  -  In  the  chapels 
allotted  lo  the  various  saints*  are  some  of  the .  most 
magnificent  paintings  which  Spanish  art  has  produced ; 
indeed,  the  cathedral  of  Seville  is  at' the  present  time 
far  more  rich  in  splendid  paintings  than  at  any  former 
period,  possessing*  many  vety  recently  removed  from 
k)me  of  the  suppressed  convents,  particularly  from  the 
Capuchin  and  San  Francisco.^ 

No  one  should  visit  Seville  without  paying  particular 
attention  to  the  alcazar,  that  splendid  specimen  of 
Moorish  architectupe.  It  contains  many  magnificent 
halls»  particularly  that  of  the  ambassadors,  so  called, 
which  is*  in  every  respect  more  magnificent  than  the 
one  of  the  same  name  within  the  Alhambra  of  Granada* 
This  psdace  was  a  favourite  residence,  of  Peter  the 
Cruel,t  who  carefully  repaired  it  without  altering  its 
Moorish  character  and  appearance.  It  probably 
remains  in  much  the  same  state  as  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

On  the  right  side  of  the  river  is  a  laige  Suburb, 
called  Triana,  communicating  with  Seville  by  means 
of  a  bridge  of  boats ;  %  for  there  is  no  permanent 

*  The  largest  and  perhaps  the  grandest  of  the  mediaeval 
cathedrals,  not  only  of  Spain,  but  of  Europe.  It  was  com* 
menced  in  1403,  and  completed  about  1520. 

t  1350-1369- 

X  Triana,  for  long  the  Whitefriars  or  Alsatia  of  Seville, 
the  resort  of  thieves,  gypsies,  and  malagenU  of  every  descrii>tion. 
See  Zincaliy  pt.  ii.  chap.  iL  The  Arabic  Tarayana  is  said  to 
perpetuate  the  name  of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  who  was  dertainly 
bom  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  who  would  not  be  proud  of 
his  supposed  concitidadattos  I  The  modem  suburb  was  almost 
entiruy  destroyed  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Guadalquivir  in 
1876.    There  is  now  (1895)  a  permanent  bridge  across  tne  river. 
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\mAigt  actx>ss  the  Guadalquivir,  owing  to  tiie  violent 
inundations  to  which  it  is  subject  This  suburb  is 
inhabited  by  the  dregs  of  the  populace,  and  abounds 
with  Gitanos  or  gypsies.  About  a  league  and  a  half 
to  the  north-west  stands  the  village  of  Santi  Ponce : 
at  die  foot  and  on  the  side  of  some  elevated  ground 
li^er  up  are  to  be  seen  vestiges  of  ruined  walls  and 
edifices,  which  once  formed  part  of  Italica,  the  birth- 
place of  Silius  Itallcus  and  Trajan,  from  which  latter 
personage  Triana  derives  its  name. 

One  fine  morning  I  walked  thither,  and,  having 
ascended  thei  hill,  I  directed  my  course  northward. 
I  soon  reached  what  had  ooce'  been  bagnios;  and 
a  little  farther  on,  in  a  kmd  of  valley,  between  two 
gentle  dedivities,  the  amphitheatre.  Tliis  latter  object 
is  by  far  the  most  cohsiderable  relic  of  ancient  Itaiica ; 
it  is  oval  in  its  form,  with  two  gateways  fronting  the 
east  and  west 

On  all  sides  are  to  be  seen  the  time-worn  broken 
granite  benches,  from  whence  myriads  of  fanman  beings 
once  gazed  down  on  the  area  below,  where  the  gladi^ 
ator  shouted,  and  the  lion  and  the  leopard  yelled :  all 
around,  beneath  these  flights  of  benches,  are  vaulted 
excavations  from  whence  the  combatants,  part  human, 
part  bestial,  darted  forth  by  their  several  doors.  I 
spent  many  hours  in  this  singular  place^  forcing  my 
way  through  the  wild  fennel  and  brushwood  into  the 
caverns,  now  the  haunts  of  adders  and  other  reptiles, 
whose  hissings  I  heard.  Having  sated  my  curk>sity 
I  left  the  ruiBS^  and,  returning  by  another  way,  reached 
a  place  where  lay  the  carcass  of  a  horse  half  devoured ; 
upon  it,  with  lustrous  eyes,  stood  an  enormous 
vulture,  who,  as  I  approached,  slowly  soared  aloft  till 
he  alighted  on  the  eastern  gate  of  the  amphitheatre, 
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from  whettce  he  utto'ed  a  hoarse  cry,  as  if  in  aager 
that  I  had  disturbed  him  from  his  feast  of  carrion. 

Gomez  had  not  hitherto  paid  a  visit .  to  Seville : 
when  I  arrived  he.  was  said  to  be  in  the  neighbovirT 
hood  of  Rooda.  The  city  was  undev  watch  and  wdrd  i 
several  gates  had  been  blocked  tip  with  masonry^ 
trenches  dug,  and  rodoidits  erected ;  but  I  am  ooa*^ 
vinced  that  the  place  would  not  have:  held  out  %vsu 
hours  against,  a  resolute  fetttack.  Goitie^  had  proved 
himself  to  be  a  most  extraordinary  man ;  and  with 
his  small  army  of  Aragonese  a<id  Basques  had„  within 
the  last  lour  mondia,'  made  thcitoUriof  Spain.  He 
had  very  frequently  been  hemmed  in  by  foives*  three 
times  the  number  of  his  own,  in  places  whence  escape 
appeared  impossible;  'but  he  bad  always  bafBed  his 
enemies^  whom  he  seeiiied  to  ku^  at  The  mo^ 
absurd  accounts  of  victories  gained  over  him  were 
continually  issuing  from  the  press  at  Seville ;  aaioogst 
Qlhers^  it  was  stated  that  his  army  had  beett  utterly 
defeated,  himself  killed,  and  that  twelve  hundred 
prisoners  were  on  their  way  to  Seville.  I  saw  the^se 
pirisoners :  instead  of  twelve  hundred'  desperadoes^^ 
they  conaistedi.of  about  twenty  poor,  lame,  ragged 
wretcliies^  .many  of  them  boys  from  fourteen  toi  sixteen 
years  of  age.  They  were  evidently  camptfoUowers^ 
who,  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  aismy,  had  been  picked 
up  straggling  in  the  plains  and  amongst  the  hilk. 

It  subsequently  s^peared  that  ilo  battle  had  oc^ 
curred^  •  and  that  the  death  of  Gomez  was  a  fiction^ 
The  grand  defect  of  Gomez  consisted  in  not.  knowing 
how  to  take  advantage  of  circumstances :  after  defeat- 
ing Lopez,  >  he  might  have  marched  to  Madrid  and 

*  This  is,  I  think,  a  good  English  word.  The  SpanishI  form 
would  be  deiesperad^s. 
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proclaimed  ]>on:Ou'lcNi  there ;  and  after  sackkie  Cor- 
dova be  might  hAve  captured.  Seville.  < 

There  were  several  booksellers'  shops  at  Seville,  in 
two  of  which  I  found  copies  o£  the  New  Testament 
ia  Spianish,  whidh  .had  been  obtained  from  Gibraltar 
about,  two  yeafli  before,,  since  which  tiAie  six 'copies 
had  been  sold  in.one  shop  and  four  in  the  other«  s  The 
peiscMi  who  {^enoraUy  accompanied  me  in<  my  waUis 
aboutf-the  town  and  the  neighbourhdod*'  wae  an  elderly 
Genoese,  who  officiated  aa  a  kind  oivaki  4U  plaet  in 
the  Posada  del  Tmco,  whei»  I  had  taken  up  my  resi- 
deaoc  On  leanaiag  from  me  that  it  was  my  intention 
(oibifs^  out  an  edition  of  fte  New  'Testamtot'  at 
Maduidt  he  observed  thaticopiesof  the  work  might  be 
extcasively  ciiculated  in  Andalusia.  >i"I'.fa«vQ  been 
aecostomed  to  bookselling/'. ihe  continued,  '^and  at 
one  time  poesesded  a  small  shop  o£  my.ownfn.t^ 
phocL  Once  having  occasion  •  to  go  to  Gibcakar,  I 
procured  seVer^  copies  of  the  Scriptuxea:  .some,  .it  is 
tmc^  were  aeiaed  by  the  ofikers  of  the  Ottstenis ;  but 
the  rest  I  sold  at  a  high  price,  and  with  eonaideraMe 
profit  to  myself."  .  ;   '       . 

I  had  returned  from  a  walk  in  the  country,  on  a 
gkcious.  sunshiny  niorning  of  the  Andalusian  winter, 
and  was  directing  piy  steps  towards  my  lodging  ^as 
I  was  passing  by  the  porUi  of  a  large  globmy  house 
near  the  gate  of  Xeres»  two  individuals^  diessed  in 
iomarras^  emerged  from  the  anehway,  and  were  about 
to cioss  my  path,  whenone^  lookii^-ia.my  face^  sud^ 
dealy  started  back,  exclaiming  in  the  purest  and  modt 
mekxlious  Frendi ^^'^ What  do  I  see?  If  my  eyes 
do  not  deceive  me^it  is  himself,  h  Yes,  the.  very  ^ame 
as  I  saw  him  fiist  at  Bayonne ;  then  looig  subsequently 
beneath  the  brick  wall  at  Novogonxi ;  then  beside  the 
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Bos^hfiirosi  and  last  at-^at-^^ — •  Oh^  my  respectabie 
and  cherished  friend,  where  was  it  thdt  I  had  last  the 
felicity  of  todng  your  well-remembered  and  most  re- 
markable physiognomy  ? " 

Mysdf.^^lt^  was  in  the  south  of  Ireland,-  if  I  mis- 
take not  Wa6  ft  not  there  that  I  intRKiucedyou  to 
the  sorcerer  who  tamed  the  savage  horsed  by  a  single 
whisper  into  then-  ear  ?  But  tell  me  what  brings  you 
to  Spain  and  Andalusia,  the  last  place  where  I  should 
have  expected  to  find  you  ? 

BaroH  Taylorl — And  wherefore,  my'most  respectable 
B — >—'l  Is  not  Spain  the  land  of  tie  arts;  and  is 
not  •  Andalusia  of  all  Spain  that  portion  which  has 
produced  the  noblest  monuments  of  artistic  ekdelience 
and  inspiratSon  ?  Surely  you  know  enough  of  me  to 
be  awafe  that  the  arts  kre  my  passion  ;  that  L  am  in- 
capable of  imaginii^  a  more  exalted  enjoyment  thao 
to  gaze  in  adoration  on  a  noble  picture.  '  Oh,  oome 
with  me  (for  you,  too,  have  a  soul  capable  of  appre- 
ciating what  is.  lovely  and  exalted  ,^  a  soul  delicate 
and  sensitive.  C(Hne  with  me,  and  I  will  shbw  you  a 
Murillo,  such  as  .  .  .  But  first  allow  me  to' introduce 
you  tO'  your  compatriot  My  dear  Monsieur  'W*--^, 
turning  to  his  companion  (an  English  gentleman,  (roiKi 
w^oqi  and  frpm  his  family  I  subsequently  experienced 
unbounded  kindness  and  hospitality  on  various  occa-* 
sions,  and  at  different  periods  at  Seville),  allow  me  to 
introduce  to  jrou  my  most  cherished  and  respectable 
friend,  one  who  is  better  acquainted  with  gyp^  ways 
than  the  Chef  des  Bohhnims  d  Triana^*  one  who.  is 
an  expert  Whisperer  and  horse-sorcerer ;  and  who,  to 
his  honour  I  say  it,  can  wield' hammer: and  tongs^ 
and  handle  a  horseshoe  with  the  best  of  the  smiths 
amongst  the  Alpujarras  of  Giomada. 

*  King  of  the  gypsies  in  Triana. 
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In  the  course  of  my  travels  I  have:  formed,  various 
friendships  and  acquaintances,  but  no  one  has  m6re 
interested  me  than  Baron  Taylor,*  and  there  is  no  one 
for  whom  I  entertain  a  greater  esteem  and  regards  To 
personal  and  mental  accomplishments  of  the  highest 
order  he  unites  a  kindness  of  heart  rarely  to  be -met 
with,  and  which  is  continually  inducing  him  to  seek  for 
opportunities  of  doing  good  to  his  fellow-creatuses, 
and  of  contributing  to  their  happiness;  perhaps  no 
person  in  existence  has  seen  more  of  the. world  and 
life  in  itd  various  phases  than  himself.  His  manners 
are  naturally  to  the  highest  degree  courtlyy.yet.he 
nevertfaetess  possessed  a  disposition  so  pliable  diat  he 
finds  no  difficulty  in  accommodating  himself  >  to  all 
kinds  of  company,  in  consequence  of  which  he  is  a 
universal  favourite.  There  is  a  mystery  about. him, 
which,  wherever  he  goes,  serves  not  a  little  to  increase 
the  sensation  naturally  created  by  his  appearance  and 
manner.  Who  he  is,  no  one  pretends  to  assort  with 
downright  positiveness :  it  is  whispered,  however,  that 
he  is  a  scion  of  royalty ;  and  who  can  gaze  for  a 

*  Ifidore  Justin  Severin,  Baron  Taylor,  was  born  at  Brussels 
in  1789.  His  father  was  an  Englishman,  and  his  mother  half 
Irish,  hsQf  Flemish.  Isidore  was  naturalized  as  a  French-' 
man,  and  after  serious  studies  and  artistic  travels  throughout 
Europe,  he  returned  to  France  on  the  Restoration  with  a' 
commission  in  the  Royal  Guard.  His  Berttamy  written  in' 
collaboration'  with  Charles  Nodier,  had  a  great  success  on. 
the  Paris  stage  in  1821.  In  1823  he  accompanied  the  French 
army  to  Spain,  and  on  his  return  was  made  Commissaire  Royal 
du  Th^dtre  Fran9ais,  in  which  capacity  he  authorized  the 
production  of  Hemam  and  the  Mortage  de  Figaro,  In 
1833  he  arranged  for  the  transport  of  the  two  obelisks  from 
Luxor  to  Paris,  and  in  1835  he  was  commissioned  by  Louis 
Philippe  with  an  artistic  mission  to  Spain  to  purchase  pictures  for 
the  Louvre,  and  on  his  return,  having  transferred  the  Standish 
collection  of  paintings  from  London  to  Paris,  he  was  named 
Inspecteur-General  des  beaux  arts  in  1838.     He  died  in  1879. 
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immense  Moorish  castle,  which  stand  on  a  rocky  hill, 
overhanging  a  picturesque  river.  The  first  night  we 
slept  at  Carmona,  another  Moorish  town,  distant 
about  seven  leagues  from  Seville.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing we  ^ain  mounted  and  departed.  Perhaps  in  the 
whole  of  Spain  there  is  scarcely  a  finer  Moorish  monu- 
ment of  antiquity  than  the  eastern  side  of  this  town  of 
Carmona,  which  occupies  thq  l^roipvr  ^f  a  lofty  hill,  and 
frowns  over  an  extensive  vega  or  plain,  which  extends 
for  leagues  unplanted  and  lincuHivat&d, '  producing 
nothing  but  brushwood  an4  carrasco.  Here  rise  tall 
and  dusky  walls,  with  square  towers  at  sl^ort  distances, 
of  so  massive  a  structure  that  they  would  seem  to  bid 
defiance  alike  to  tilie  tooth  of  time  and  the  hand  (rf 
man.  This  town,  in  the  tixitie  of  the  Moons,  waa  con^ 
sidered  the  key  to  Seville,  and  did  not  submit  to  the 
Christian .  arms  till  after  a  long  and  desperate  siege : 
the  capture  of  Seville  followed  speedily  after.  The 
vega  upon  which  we  now  entered  forms  a  part  of  the 
grand  despoblado  or  desert  o£  Andalu^a,  once  a 
smiling  garden,  but  which  became  what  it.  now  is  on 
the, expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Sg^aiii,  when  it  waa 
drained  almost  entirely  of  its  population.  The  towns 
and  villages  from  hence  to  the  Sierra.  Morena,  which 
divides  Andalusia  from  La  Mancha»,are  few  and  far 
between,  and  even  of  these  several  date  from  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  when  an  attempt  was  made 
by  a  Spanish  minister  to  people  this  wilderness  with 
the  children  of  a  foreign  land, 

small,  is  a  ve^  important  place,  with  some  eight  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  over  two  hundred  flour-mills,  and  is  known  as 
the  "  oven  of  Seville,"  Et  homo  de  Sevilla,  Carmona — ^the 
Roman  Carmo  and  Arab  Karmanah — with  double  the  popu- 
lation, was  the  last  stronghold  of  Peter  the  Cn^el,  and  is  lull  of 
l^istoric  associations.  .. 
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At  about  midday  we  arrived   at  a   place  called 
Moncloa,  which  consisted  of  a  venta^  and  a  desolate^ 
looking  edifice  which  had  something  of  the  appearance 
of  a  ch&teau  :  a  solitary  patm  tree  raised  its  head  ovet 
the  outer  wall.     We  entered  the  venta,  tied  our  horses 
to  the  manger,  and  having  ordered  barley  for  them, 
we  sat  down  before  a  large  fire,  which  burned  in  the 
middle  of  the  venta.     The  host  and  hostess  also  came 
and  sat  down  beside  us.     "They  are  evil  people/'  said 
the  old  Genoese  to  me  in  Italian,  '''and  this  is  an 
evil  house ;  it  is  a  harbouring  place  for  thieves,  and 
murders  have  been  committed  here,  if  all  tales  be 
tnie."    I  looked  at  these  two  pebple  atteritively  ;  they 
were  both  young,  the  rtian  apparently  about  tiihenty- 
five  years  of  age.     He  was  a  short  thick-made  chuil 
evidently  of  prodigious  strength ;  his  features  vt^ 
rather  handsome,  but  with  a  gloomy  expressiop^j 
his  eyes  were  full  of  sullen  fire.     His  wife  jgf^^^j^^ 
resembled  him,  but  had  a  countenance  mc^Qp^n  ^^^ 
better  tempered  ;  but  what  strtick  me  as  ij^gt  singular 
in  connexion  with  these  people,  was  ^^  colour  of 
their  hair  and  complexion.     The  lattj  ^^s  fair  and 
ruddy,  and  the  former  of  a  bright:  ^ubon,^  both  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  black 'hair  ai^  swarthy  visages 
which  in  general  distinguish  the  fatives  of  this'  pro- 
vince.    "Are  you  an  Andalusiin?"  said  I  to  the 
hostess.    "I  should   almost  conclude  you  to  be   a 
German." 

Hostess.~Kx\A  your  worship  ^ould  not  be  vecy 
wrong.  It  is  true  that  I  ajj  a  Spaniard,  being  bom 
in  Spain ;  but  it  is  equallytme  that  I  am  of  German 
Wood,  for  my  grandparents  came  from  Germany 
even  like  those  of  thif  gentleman,  my  lord  and 
husband. 
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•  Myself. — And  what  chance  brought  your  grand- 
parents into  this  country  ?. 

Hostess.- — Did  your  worship  never  hear  of  the  Ger- 
?nan  colonies?  There  arc  many  of  them  in  these 
parts,  jtn  old  times  the  land  was  nearly  deserted, 
and  it  was  very  dangetrous  for  travellers  to  jourpey 
along  the  waste,  owing  to  the  robbers.  So  a  long 
time  9go,  nearly  a  hundred  years,  as  I  am  told,  some 
potent  lord  sent  messengers  to  Germany,  to  tell  the 
people  there  what  a  goodly  land  there  was  in  these 
parts  uncultivated  for  want  of  hands,  and  to  promise 
every  labourer  who  would  consent  to  come  f  nd  till  it, 
a  house  and  a  yoke  of  pxen,  with  food  and  provision 
for  one  year.  And  in  consequence  of  this. invitation 
^9L,  great  many  poor  families  left  the  German  land  and 
Cd«ae  hither,  and  settled  down  in  certain  ,tow^s  and 
vjillages  which  had  been  prepared  for  tljem,  which 
pla<:es  fcere  called  Gerpnan  colonies,  and  this  name 
they  still  Tf^tain. 

Myself. --^J^siA  how  many  of  these  colpni^s  may 
there  be  ?     x 

Hostess, — TXere  are  several,  both  on  -this  side  erf 
Cordova  and  t\^e  other.  The  nearest  is  Luisiana, 
about  two  leaguefi  from  hence,  from. which  place  both 
my  hu$band  and  giy^^f  come ;  the  next  is  Carlota,* 

^  Madoz,  in  his  Dicdomirio  Geogrdfico-estadisitco^  published 
in  1^461  half  a  dosen.  y^s  after  the  date  of  Borrow's  visit, 
says  nothing  under  Cafolinay  CarlotOy  or  Luisiafia  of  this 
supposed  German  colonization.  Yet  Carolina  and  eighty-^lbur 
neighbouriilg  villages  formk  most  interestinif  district,  Imown 
as  &e  Nuevas polflaciones  de  Sierra  Morenay  especially  exempted 
from  taxation  and  conscription  on  their  toundatidn  or' incor- 
poration by  Olavides,  the  Minii^er  of  Charles  IIL,  in  1768.  It 
)s  pq$$ib(!c  that  some  German  colonists  were  introduced  i^t  that 
time.  Among  the  eighty-five  pueblos  constituting  this  strange 
district  !s  the  historic  Novas  de  T&losa^  where  the  Moors  were 
so  gloriously  defeated  in  12 12. 
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vhich  is  aome  ten  leagues  distant,  and  these  are  the 
only  colonies  of  our  people  which  I  have  seen ;  but 
there  are  others  farther  on,  and  sonobe,  as  I  have  heard 
say,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Sierra  Morena. 

Myselfr-^Axid  do  the  i^olonists  still  retain  the  Idn^ 
guage  of  their  forefathers  ? 

Hostess, — ^We  «ipeak  Spanish,  or  rather.  Andalusian^ 
and  no  other  language,  A  few,  indeed>  anciongat  the 
vety  old  people,  retain  a  f^iw  words  of  Gennan^  which 
they  acquired  from  their  fathers,  who  were  born  in 
die  other  country;  but.  the  last  person  amongst  the 
colonists  who  could  undenstand  a  oonversation  in 
German  was  the  aunt  of  my 'mother^. who  came. over 
when  a  girl  When  I  was  a  child  I  remember  her 
conversing  with  a  fc^eign  traveller,  a  countryman  of 
hers,  in  a  language  which  I  was  told  was  Grerman,  and 
they  understood  each  Qtb«f ,  though  the  old  woman 
amfessed  that  she  had  lost  many  words :  she  has.  now 
been  dead  several  years. 

Myself. — Of  what  religion  are  the  colonists  ?  i 

Hostess. — They -are  Christians,  like  the  Spaniards, 
and  so  were  their  fathers  before  them.  Indeed,  Z  have 
heard  that  they  came  from  a  part  of  Germany  where 
the  Christian  rel^ion  is  as  much  practised  as  in  Spain 
itsel£ 

Myself. — ^The  Germans  are  the  most  honest  people 
in  the  world:  being  their  legitimate  descendants^iyou 
have  of  course  no  thieves  amongst  youi 

The  hostess  glanced  at  me  for  a  moment,  then 
looked  at  her  husbands  and  smiled :  the  latter,,  who 
had  hitherto  been  smoking  without  uttering  aword, 
thoi^h  with  a  peculiarly  surly  and  dissatisfied 
owntenance^  now  flung  the  remainder  of  his  ^ig^ 
amongst  the  embers,  then  springing  up,  he  muttered^ 
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^Disparate!*'  and  ^ Chnv^sacian  T**  and  wdnt 
abtoad 

*' You  touched  them  in  the  sore  place,  Signare"  said 
the  Genoese,  after  we  had  left  Moncloa  some  way 
bebind  us.  *'Were  they  honest  people  they  would 
not  keep  that  venta;  and  as  for  the  colonists,  I  know 
not  what  kind  of  people  they  might  be  when  they 
first  came  over,  but  at  present  their  ways  ane  not  a 
bit  better  than  those  of  the  Andalusians,  but  rather 
worse,  if  there  is  any  diff<^rence  at  all." 

A^iort  time  before  sunset  of  the  third  day  after 
our  departure  from  SevlHe,  we  found  ourselves  at  the 
Cuesta  del  Espinal,  or  hill  of  the  thorn  tree,  at  about 
two  leaigues  from  Cordova ;— ^e  could  just  descry  the 
Walls  of  the  city,  upon  which  the  last  beams  of  the 
<ieflcending'  luminary  were  resting.  As  the  neigb- 
bourhood  in  which  we  were  was,  according  to  the 
aeoount  of  my  guide,  generally  infested  with  robbers, 
we  used  our  best  endeavours  to  reach  the  town  before 
the  night  should  have  entirely  closed  in.  We  did  not 
suceeed,  however,  and  before  we  had  proceeded  half 
the  distance,  pitchy  darkness  overtocJc  us.  Through- 
out the  journey  we  had  been  considerafbly  delayed 
by  the  badness  of  our  horses,  especially  that  of  my 
attendant,  which  appeared  to  pay  no  regard  to  whip 
ofe-  spur:  his  rider  also  was  no  horseman,  it  being 
tiiirty  years,  as  he  at  length  confessed  to  me,  since  he 
.  last  mounted  in  a  siaiddle.  Horses  soon  become  aware 
of  .the  powers  of  their  riders,  and  the  brute  in  qnes- 
tibn  was  disposed  to  take  great  advantage  of  the  fears 
2Lnd  weakness  of  the  old  man.  There  is  a  remedy, 
however,  for  most  things  in  this  world.  I  became  so 
irear*ed'  at  last  at  the  snail's  pace  at  which  we  were 
6roee^ding,  that  I  fastened  the  bridle  of  the  sluggish 
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horse  to  the  crupper  of  mine  ;  then  sparing  neither  ^ur 
nor  cui^el^  I  soon  lbtx:ed  my  own  horse  into  a  kind 
of  trot,  which  compelled  the; other  to  make  some  use 
of  his  lega  He  twice  attempted  to  >£Ung  himself  down^ 
to  the  great  tenor  of  his  aged  ridelv  who  frequently 
eotreated  me  to  stop  and  permit  him  to  diamount. 
I,  however,  took  no  notice  of  what  he  said,  but  con- 
tinued spurriag  and  cudgelling  with  unabated  activity, 
and  with  such  successi  that  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
we  saw  lights  dose  before  us,  and  presently  camei  to 
a  river  and  a  bridge,  which  crossing,  we  found  our- 
selves at  the  gate  of  Cordova,  without  having  broken 
eithei  our  horses'  knees  or  our  own  necks. 

We  passed  through  the  entire  length  of  the  town 
ere  we  reached  the  posada :  the  streets  were  dark  and 
almost  entirely  deserted.  The  posada  wa3.  a  larg» 
buildings  tiie  windows  of  which  were  well  fenced  with 
rejas,  <tf  iron. grating:  no  light  gleamed  from  them^ 
and  the  silence  of  death  qot  only  seemed  to  pervade 
the  house,  but  the  street,  in  which  it  was.  situated. 
We  knocked  for  a  long  time  at  the  gate  without  ren 
ceiving  any  answer ;  we  then  raised  o^r  voices  an4 
shouted.  At  last  someone  from  within  inquired  what 
we  wanted.  ''  Open  the  door  and  you  will  s^,"  we 
replied,  f  I  shall  do  qq  such  •  thing/'  answered  the 
individual,  from  within,  "  until  I  know  who  you  are," 
"We  are  travplli^rs,"  said  I,  " from  Seville."  " Travel- 
lers, are  you?"  s?iid  the  vpice;  "why  did  you  not 
tell  me  so  before?  X  am  not  porter  atthishoM^e  to 
keep  out. travellers,  Jesus  Maria  know$  we  have  not 
so  many  of  them  that  we  ixeed  repulse  any. ,  .  Enter, 
cavalier,  and  welcome,  you.  and  your  company." 

He  opoQfid  the- gate  and  admitted  us  into  a  spacious, 
courtyard,  and  then  forthwith  again  secured  the  gate 
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Willi  various  bolts  and  bars.  ''  Are  yoa  afraid  that 
the  Carlists  should  pay  you  a  Tisit,"  I  demanded, 
''  that  you  take  so  much  precaution  ?  '^  "  It  is  not  the 
Carlists  we  are  afraid  of/'  replied  the  porter ;  '•  they 
have  been  here  already,  and  did  us  no  damage  what- 
ever. It  is  certain  scoundrels  of  this  town  that  we 
are  afraid  of,  who  have  a  spite  against  the  master  of 
the  house,  and  would  murder  both  him  and  his  family, 
could  they  but  find  an  opportunity." 

I  was  about  to  inquire  the  cause  of  this  enmity,  when 
a>  thick  bulky  man,  bearing  a  light  in  his  hand,  came 
running  down  a  stone  staircase,  which  led  into  the 
interior  of  the  building.  Two  or  three  females,  also 
bearing  lights,  followed  him.  He  stopped  on  the 
lowest  stair.  Whom  have  we  here  ?  **  he  exclaimed  ; 
tiien  advancing  tiie  lamp  which  he  bore,  the!  light  fell 
full  upon  my  face.  ^  Ola  1 "  he  exclaimed  ;  **  is  it  you  ? 
Only  think,"  said  he,  turning  to  the  female  who  stood 
next  him,  a  dark-featured  person,  stout  as  himself, 
and  about  his  own  age,  which  might  border  upcm 
fifty  ;  "  only  think,  my  deaf,  that  at  the  very  moment 
we  were  wishing  for  a  guest,  an  Englishman  should 
be  standing  before  our  doors,  for  I  should  know  an 
Englishman  at  a  mile's  distance,  even  in  the  dark. 
Juanito,"  cried  he  to  the  porter,  ''open  not  the  gate 
any  more  to-^night,  whoever  may  ask  for  admission. 
Should  the  nationals  come  to  make  any  disturbance, 
tell  them  that  the  son  of  Belington  *  is  in  the  house 
ready  to  attack  them  sword  iri  hand  unless  they  retire  ; 
and  should  Other  travellers  arrive,  which  is  ndt  likely, 
inasmuch  as  we  have  seen  none  for  a  month  past,  say 
that  we  have  no  room,  all  oUf  apartments  being  occu- 
pied by  an  English  gentleman  and  his  company." 
•  Wellington. 
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I  9oon  found  tiiat  my  friend  the  posadero  was  a 
most  egregious  Carlist.  Before  I  had  finished  supper 
—during  which,  both  himself  and  all  his  family  were 
present,  surrounding  the  little  table  at  which  I  sat, 
and  observing  my  every  motion,  'particularly  the 
manner  in  which  I  htodled  my  knife- and  fork  and 
conveyed  the  food  to  my  mouth-— he  commenced  talk- 
ing politics.  ''I  am  bf  no  particular  opinion," Z^^tm 
Jorge**  said  he,  Ibr  he  had  inqufa-ed  hiy  name  in  brder 
that  he  might  address  me 'in  a  suitable  mariner;  "I 
am  of  no  particular  opinion,-  and  I  hold  neither  for 
King  Carlos  nor  for  the  ckica  Isabel' :  nevertheless,  I 
lead  the  life  of  a  dog*  in  this  adcursed  Oistim?  town, 
which  I  would  have  left  long  ago,  bad  it  not  been 
the  p!a6e  of  my  birth,  and  did  I  but  know  whither 
to  betake  myself.  Ever  since  the  troubles  have  com- 
menced, I  have  been  afitiid  to  stir  into  the  street,  for 
no  sooner  do  the  canaille  of  the  town  see  me  turning 
round  a  cortier,  than'  th^y  forthwith  exclaim,  *  Halloo, 
the  Carlist  I '  and  then  there  is  a  run  ^nd  a  rush,  and 
stones  and  cudgels'  are  in  great '  requisition ;  s6  that 
unless  I  can  escape  home,  which  is  no  easy  niatter,  see- 
ing that  I  weigh  eighteeii  stone,  my  life  is  poured  out 
hi  the  street,  whidi  is  neither  decent  nor  convenient, 
as  I  think  you  will  acknowledge,  Dm  Jorge.  You 
see  that  young  man,"  he  continued,  pointing  to  a  tall 
swarthy  ]K>uth  who  stood  behind  my  chair,  officiating 
as  wsliter ;  ''he  is  my  fourth  son,  is  married,  and  does 
not  live  in  the  house,  but  about  a  hundred  yards  down 
the  street  He  Was  summoned  in  a  hurry  to  wait 
upon  your  worship,  as  is  his  duty:  know,  however, 
that  he  has  come  at  the  peril  of  his  \t(t.  Before  he 
leaves  this  house,  he  must  peep  out  into  the  street  to 
see  if  the  coast  is  clear,  and  then  be  must  run  like  a 
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partridge  to  hifi  own  door.  Carlists^l  why  should  they 
call  my  family  and  myself  Carlists  ?  It  is  true  that 
my.  eldest  .soot  was  a  ffiar,  and  when  the  convents 
were  suppressed,  betook  himself  to  the  royal  ranks, 
in  which  he  has  been  fighting  upwards  of  three  years ; 
could  I  help  that  ?  Nor  was  it  my  fault,  I  trow,  that 
my  second  son  enlisted  with  Gomes  and  the  royalists 
when  they  entered  Cordova.  God  pnosper  him,  I  say ; 
but  I  did  not  bid  .him  go !  So  far  from  being  a  Carlist, 
it  was  I.  who  persuaded  this  very  lad  who  is  present 
to  remain  here,  though  he  would  fain  have  gone  with 
liis  brother,  Cor  be  is  a  brave  lad  and  a  true  Christian. 
'  Stay  at  home,'  said  I, '  for  what  can  I  do  widiout  you  ? 
Who  is  to  wait  upon  the  guests  whei^  it  pleases  God 
to  send  them?  Stay  at  home,  at  least  till  your 
brother,  my  third  son,  comes  back  ;  for,  to  my  shame 
be  it  spoken^  Dan  Jarge^  I  have  a  son  a  soldier  and 
a  sergeant  in  the  Cristino  armies,  sorely .  against  his 
own  inclination,  poor  fellow,  for  he  likes  not  the  mili- 
tary life,  and  I  have  been  soliciting  his  discharge  for 
years ;  indeed,  I  have  counselled  him  to  maim  himself, 
in  order  that  he  might  procure  his  liberty  forthwith. 
So  I  said  to  this  ladr '  Stay  at  hoipe,  my  child,  till  your 
brother  comes  to  take  your  place  and  prevent  our  bread 
being  eaten  by  strangers,  who  would  perhaps  sell  me  and 
betcay  me ; '  so  my  son  staid  at  hpme,  as  you  see,  Don 
Jerge,  at  my  request,  and  yet  they  qaU  me  a  Carlist  I  ^ 

^Qf^xxMtt  and  his  bands  have  lately,  been  in  Cordova,"* 
said  I ;.  *'  of  course  you  were  present  ati  all  that  oc- 
curred: how  did  they  comport  themselves?." 

"  Bravely  well,"  replied  the  innkeeper,  "  bravely  well, 
and  I  wish  they  were  here  still.  I  hold  with  neither 
side,  as  I  told  you  before, '  Don  Jorge^  b)ut  I  confess 
'    *  Cordova  was  taken  on  October  i,  1836. 
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I  never  felt  greater  pleasuife  in  my  life  tb^n  when 
they  entered  the  gate.  And  then  to  see  the  dogs  of 
nationals  flying  through  the  streets  to  save  t];ieir  lives 
-^that  was  a  sight,  Don .  Jorge,  f  hose  who  met  roe  then 
at  the  comer  forgot  to  .shout,  \fiolal  CarlistaT  and 
I  heard  not  a  word  about  cudgelling.  Some  jumped 
from  the  wall  and  ran  no  one  knows  where,  whilst  the 
rest  retired  to  the  house  of  the  Inquisition,  which  they 
had  fortified,  and  there  they  shut .  themselves  up. 
Now  you  must  know,  Don  Jorge,  that  df\  thfe  Carli$t 
diiefs  lodged  at  my  bouse — Gomez,  Cabrera,  and  th? 
Sawyer;  and  it  chanced  that  I  was  talking  to  my 
Lord  Gomez  in  this  very  room  in  which  we.  are  now, 
when  in  came.Cabrera  in.  a  mighty  fury — he  is  a  small 
man,  Don  Jorge^  h\xt  he  is  a^  active! as  a. wild  cat  ^nd 
as  fierce.  '  The  canailU,\  said  he,  '  in  the  >  Casa  of  tl^e 
Inquisition  refuse  to  surrefider;  give  but  the.or4er, 
general,  and  I  will  scale  the  walls  with  my  men,  and 
put  thqm  all  tq  the  swo^d.' ,  ,6ut  Gomez  said, /No, 
we  niust  not  spill  blood  if.  we  can  avoid  it,  Order  fi 
few  muskets  to  be  fired  at  them ;  that  will  be  ;5ulfi- 
dent! '  And  50  it  proved,  ,Dpn  Jorge,  for  after  a  few 
discharges  their  hearts  failed  them,  and  they  surren.- 
dered  at  discretion :  wh^r^upon  their  arms  were  taken 
from  them,  and  they  were  .permitted  to  return  to  tb^ir 
own  houses.,  But  a^  soon  as, ever  the  Carlists  departed, 
these  fellows  b^me  as  bold  as  ever,  and  it  is  npw 
once  more, '  Hola  I  Carlista  !  \  when  they  see  me  turn- 
ing the  comer ;  and  it  is  for  fear  of  them  that  my  son 
must  run  like  a  partridge  to  his  own  borne,  now  that 
he  has  done  waiting  on  your  worship,  lest  they  meet 
him  in  the  street,  and  kill  him  with  their  knives  I " 

"You  tell  me  that  you  were  acquainted  with  Gomez : 
what  kind  of  man  might  he  be?" 
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'A  middle-sized  man/'  replied  the  innkeeper; 
"  grave  and  dark.  But  the  most  remarkable  personage 
in  appearance  of  them  all  was  the  Sawyer:  he  is  a 
kind  of  giant,  so  tall,  that  when  he  entered  the  door- 
way he  invariably  struck  his  head  against  the  lintel.- 
The  one  I  liked  least  of  all  was  one  PalUlos,  who  is  a 
gloomy  savage  ruffian,  whom  I  knew  when  he  was  a 
postilion.  Many  is  the  time  that  he  has  been  at  my 
house  of  old  ;  he  is  now  captain  of  the  Manchegafi 
thieves,  for,  though  he  calls  himself  a  royalist,  he  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  thief  It  is  a  disgrace 
to  the  cause  that  such  as  he  should 'be  permitted  to 
mi^^  with  honourable  and  brave  men.  I  hate  that 
fellow,  Don  Jorge:  it  is  owing  to  him  that  I  have  so 
few  customers.  Travellers  are,  at  present,  afraid  to 
pass  through  La  Mancha,'  lest  they  fall  into  his  hands. 
I  wish  he  were  hanged,  Don  Jorge,  and  whether  by 
CrisHnos  or  Royalists,  I  care  not" 

''You  recognized  me  at  once  for  an  'English* 
man,"  said  I ; "  do  many  of  my  countrymen  visit  Cor- 
dova?" 

"  Tomaf'  said  the  landlord,  "they  are  my  best  cus- 
tomers ;  I  have  had  Englishmen  in  this  house  of  all 
grades,  from  the  son  of  Belington  to  &  young  medico^ 
who  cured  my  daughter,  the  chica  here,  of  the  ear- 
ache. How  should  I  not  know  an  Englishman? 
There  were  two  with  Gomez,  serving  as  volunteers. 
Vaya:  que  gentel"^  what  noble  horses  they  rode,  and 
how  they  scattered  their  gold  about !  They  brought 
with  them  a  Portuguese,  who  was  much  of  a  gentle- 
man, but  very  poor ;  it  was  said  that  he  was  one  of 
Don   Miguel's   people,   and   that   these   Englishmen 

•  "  Look  you,  what  men  they  wwo  I*    ' 
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supported  him  for  the  love  they  bore  to  royalty.  He 
was  continually  singing — 

'  El  Rcy  chegou — El  Rey  chegoii, 
E  en  Bdem  desembarcou  I '  • 

Those  were  merry  days,  Don  Jorge,  By-the-by,  1 
foigot  to  ask  your  worship  of  what  opinion  you  are  ?  " 

The  next  morning  whilst  I  was  dressing,  the  old 
Genoese  entered  my  room:  *  Signore**  said  he,  "I 
am  come  to  bid  you  farewell.  I  am  about  to  return 
to  Seville  forthwith  with  the  horses." 

"  Wherefore  in  such  a  hurry  ? "  I  replied.  "  Assuredly 
you  had  better  tarry  till  to-morrow ;  both  the  animals 
and  yourself  require  rest.  Repose  yourselves  to-day, 
and  I  will  defray  the  expense." 

"  Thank  you,  Signore^  but  we  will  depart  forthwith, 
for  there  is  no  tarrying  in  this  house." 

"What  is  the  matter  with  the  house?**  I  inquired. 

"I  find  no  fault  with  the  house,"  replied  the 
Genoese ;  "  it  is  the  people  who  keep  it  of  whom  I 
complain.  About  an  hour  since,  I  went  down  to  get 
my  breakfast,  and  there^  in  the  kitchen,  I  found  the 
master  and  all  his  family.  Well,  I  sat  down  and  called 
for  chocolate,  which  they  brought  me,  but  ere  I  could 
despatch  it,  the  master  fell  to  talking  politics.  He 
conunenced  by  telling  me  that  he  held  with  neither 
side,  but  he  is  as  rank  a  Carlist  as  Carlos. Quinto'.f 

^  '  The  king  has  come,  thci  king  has  come,  and  disembarked 
at  ^B€ieai.^^^Migu€lite^song, 

t  Charles  V.,  or  Carlos  Quinfo,  is  the  title  all  too  meekly 
accorded  even  in  Spain  to  their  king  Charles  I.,  fifth  only  of 
German  Karls  on  the  imperial  throne,  the  Holy  Roman  Emperor. 
If  Charles  himself  was  not  unpopular  in  Spain,  even  though  he 
kept  his  mother  Toanna,  the  legitimate  queen,  under  lock  and 
key,  that  he  might  reign  as  Charles  the  First  in  Spain,  his 
Gennans  and  his  Germanism  were  devoutly  hated.  The  next 
Cark»  who  reigned  in  Spain,  correctly  styled  the  Second,  was 
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far  no,  soQDer  did  ,lie.  ftad  that  I  y^^  .of  tbfs;  ottic^ 
opinion  than  he  glared  at  me  like  a  wild  beast.  Y013 
must  know,  Signarty  that  in  the  time  of  the  old  con- 
stitution I  kept  a  coffee-house  at  Seville,  which  was 
frequented  by  all  the  principal  liberals,  and  was,  in- 
deed, the  cause  of  my  ruin ;  for,  as  I  admired  their 
opiniofis,  I  gave  my  customers  whatever  credit  they 
requireid,  both  with  regard  to  coffee  and  liqueurs,  so 
that  by  the  time  the  constitution  was  put  down  and 
despotism  re-established,  I  had  trusted  them  with  all 
I  had.  It  is  possible  that  many  of  them  would  have 
paid  me,  for  I  believe  they  harboured  no  evil  inten- 
tion ;  |)ut  the  persecution  came,  the  liberab  took  to 
flight,  and,  as  was  natural  enough,  thought  more  of 
providing  for  their  own  safety  than  of  paying  riie  for 
my  coffee  and  liqueurs ;  nevertheless,  I  am  a  friend  tp 
their  system,  and  never  hesitate  to  say  so.  '  So  the 
landlord,  as  I  told  your  >vorship  before,  when  he  found 
that  I  was  of  this  opinion,  glared  at  me  like  a 'wild 
beast  *  Get  out  of  .my  house,*  said  he,  *  for  I  will  have 
no  spies  here  ;'  and  thereupon  he  spoke  disrespectfully 
of  the  young  Queen  Isabel  and  of  Christina,  who,  not- 
withst^mding  she  is  a  Neapolitan,*  I  consider  as  my 
countrywoman.  Hearing  this,  your  worship,  I  cohfesi^ 
that  I  lost  my  temper  and  returned  the  compliment, 
by  saying  that  Carlos  was  a  knave,  arid  the  Princess 
of  Beirat   no  better  than   she   should   be.      I  then 

nearly  a  fool,  but  Charles  111.  was  the  best  and  most  enlightened 
of  the  sovereigns  of  Spain  until  the  days  of  Alfonso  XI L  Charles 
IV.  abdicatea  under  pressure  of  Napoleon  in  1808,  and  then 
Don  Carlos  the  Pretender  naturally  assumed  the  style  and 
title  of  Charles  the  Fifth, 

•  See  l^ntroduction. 

f  The  Genoese  was  presumably  referring  to  the  sister- in  law 
of  Don  Carlos,  called  La  Beira,  See  Ford,  Handbook  of  ^fatn^ 
1st  edit,  p.  Si?. 
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prepared  to  swallow  the  chocolate,  but  ere  I  could  bring 
it  to  my  lips,  the  woman  of  the  house,  who  is  a  still 
ranker  Carlist  than  her  husband,  if  that  be  possible, 
coming  up  to  me  struck  the  cup  into  the  air  as  high 
as  the  ceiling,  exclaiming,  '  Begone,  dog  of  a  negro ; 
you  shall  taste  nothing  more  in  my  house.  May  you 
be  hanged  even  as  a  swine  is  hanged  t'  So  your 
worship  sees  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  remain 
here  any  longer.  I  fbrgoti  to  say  that  the  knave  of  a 
landlord  told  me  that  you  had  confessed  yourself  to 
be  of  the  same  politics  as  himself,  or  he  wpiild  not 
have  harboured  you." 

"  My  good  man,"  said  1,  *'  I  am  invari^ly  of  the 
politics  of  the  people  at  whose  table  I  sit,  or  beneath 
wliose  roof  I  sleef) ;  at  least 'I  never  say  anything  Which 
can  lead  tbem  to  isuspect  the  contrary ;  by  pursuing 
which  system  I  have  more  than  once  escaped  a  bloody 
ptUomr,  and  having  the 'wine  I  drank  spic^  with  siib- 
Itmate." 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

Cordova— Moon  of  Barbary^Tbe  English— An  Old  Priest-- 
The  Roman  Breviary— The  Dovecote— The  Holy  Office- 
Judaism  —  Desecration  of  Dovecotes  —  The  Innkeeper's 
Proposal. 

Little  c^a  be  said  with  re^>ect  tQ  the  town  of  Cor- 
dova, which  is  a  meaiii  dark,  gloomy  place,  full-oCaartx)w 
streets  and  alleys,  without  squares  or  public  buildings 
worthy  of  attention,  save  and  except  its  far-famed 
cathedral ;  its  situation,  however,  is  beautiful  and.  pic- 
turesque. Before  it  runs  the  Guadalquivir,  which, 
though  in  this  part  shallow  and  full  of  sandbanks,  is 
still  a  delightful  stream ;  whilst  behind  it  rise  the 
steep  sides  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  planted  up  to  the 
top  with  olive  groves.  The  town  or  city  is  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  lofty  Moorish  walls,  which  may  measure 
about  three-quarters  of  a  league  in  circumference; 
unlike  Seville,  and  most  other  towns  in  Spain,  it  has 
no  suburbs. 

I  have  said  that  Cordova  has  no  remarkable  edifices, 
save  its  cathedral,  yet  this  is  perhaps  the  most  ex- 
traordinary place  of  worship  in  the  world.  It  was 
originally,  as  is  well  known,  a  mosque,  built  in  the 
brightest  days  of  Arabian  dominion  in  Spain.  In 
shape  it  was  quadrangular,  with  a  low  roof,  supported 
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by  an  infinity  of  small  and  delicately  rounded  marble 
piUarSy  many  Qf  which  still  namain,  and  present  at 
first  sight  the  appearance  of  a  marble  grove;  the 
greater  part,  however,  were  removed  when  the  Chris- 
tians>  after  the  expulsion  of  the.  Moslems,  essayed  to 
convert  the  mosque*  into  a  cathedral,*  which  they 
effected  in  part  by  the  erection  of  a  dome,  and  by 
clearing  an  open  space  for  a  choir.  As  it  at  present 
exists,  the  temfde  appears  to  ^belong  partly  to  Maho- 
met, and  partly  to  the  l^azarene;  and  though  this 
jumbling  together  of  massive  Gothic  architecture  with 
the  light  and  delicate  style  of  the  Arabians  produces 
an  effect  soipewhat  bizarre,  it  still  remains  a  magnifi- 
cent and  glorious  edifice,  and  well  calculated  to  excite 
feelings  of  awe  and  v^eratfon  within  the  bosom  of 
those  who  enter  it 

The  |yf  oors  of  Barbary  .seem  to  care  but  little  for  the 
expbits  of  their  ancestoi:;s :  tl^eir  minds  are  centred 
in  the  things  of  the  present  day,  and  only  so  far  as 
those  things  r^ard  themselves  individually.  Disin- 
terested enthusiasm,  that  truly  di^inguishing  mark  of 
a  noble  mind,  and  admiration  for  what  is  great,  good, 
and  grand,  th^  appear  to  be  totally  incapable  of 
feeling.  It  is  astonishing  >  with  what  indifference  they 
stray  anK>ngst  the  relics  of  ancient  Moorish  grandeur 
in  Spain.  No  feelings  of  exultation  seem  to  be  excited 
by  the  proof  of  what  the  Moor  once  was,  nor  of  regret 

*  This  is  not  strictly  accurate.  The  Mezquita,  as  designed 
by  Abdur  Rahmin  I.  in  786,  cpntained  about  1200  pillars  ;  when 
the  mosque  was  enlarged  by  Almanzor  at  the  end  of  the  tenth 
century,  the  number  was  doubtless  increased.  Yet  at  the 
present  day  more  than  nine  hi^ndred  are  still  standing  in  the 
building,  which  ranks  second  as  regards  area  among  the  churches 
of  Christendom,  and  in  historic  mterest  is  surpassed  only  by 
the  Mosaue  of  Agia  Sofia  at  Constantinople  (see  Burked 
History  ofSpain^  vol.  L  pp.  I30-I33)* 
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at  the  consciousnesd  of  what  he  now  is.  More  inte- 
resting to  them  are  their  perfumes,  "tiieir  papouches, 
their  dates,  and  their  silks  of  Fez  and  Maraks,*  to 
dispose  of  which  they  visit  Andalusia ;  and  yet  the 
generality  of  these  men  are  far  from  being  ignorant, 
ancl  have  both  heard  and  read  of  what  was  passing 
in  Spain  in  the  old  time.  I  was  once  conversing  with 
a  Moor  at  Madrid,  with  whom  I  was  very  intimate, 
about  the  Alhambra  of  Granada,  which  he  had  visited. 
•*  Did  you  not  weep,"  said  I,  "  when  you  passed  through 
the  courts,  and  thought  of  the  Abencerrages?"t 
"  No,"  said  he,  "  I  did  not  weep ;  wherefore  should  I 
weep  ?"  "And  why  did  you  visit  the  Alhambra  ?  **  I 
demanded.  *  I  visited  it,"  he  replied,  "because,  being 
at  Granada  on  my  own  aflfairs,  one  of  your  countiy- 
men  requested  me  to  accompany  him  thither,  that 
I  might  explain  some  of  the  inscriptions.  I  should 
certainly  not  have  gone  of  my  own  accord,  for  the  hill 
on  which  it  stands  is  steep."  And  yet  this  man  could 
compose  verses,  and  was  by  no  means  a  contemptible 
poet  Once  at  Cordova,  wHibt  I  was  in  the  cathedral, 
three  Moors  entered  it,  and  'proceeded  slowly  across 
its  floor  in  the  direction  of  a  gate,  which  stood  at  dte 
opposite  side.  They  tbbk  no  farther  notice  of  what 
was  around  them  than  by  slightly  glancing  once  or 
twice  at  the  pillars,  one  of  them  exclaiming,  ^  Hudje 

*  Morocco. 

t  The  Abencerrages  were  a  family,  or  perhaps  a  faction,  that 
held  a  prominent  position  in  the  Moorish  kingdom  of  Granada 
for  some  time  before  its  fall  in  1492.  The  name  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  Yusuf  ben  Cerrig,  the  head  or  leader  of  the  family 
in  the  time  of  Mohammed  VII.,  but  nothing  is  known  with  any 
certainty  of  their  origin.  In  the  Guerras  ciinUs  de  Granada  of 
Gines  Perez  de  Hita,  the  feuds  of  the  Abencerrages  with  the 
rival  family  of  the  Zegris  is  an  important  incident,  and  Chatcao- 
briand's  Les  Aventures  du  dernier  Abencerages  is  founded  upon 
Hita's  work. 
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(U  Mseimeen,  hudje  del  Mselmeen^  (things  of  the. 
Moors,  things  of  the  Moors),  and  showed  no  other 
respect  for  the  place  where  Abderrahinan  the  Magni^ 
ficent  prostrated  himself  of  old,  than  facing  about  oil 
arriving  at  the  farther  door  and  making  their  egress 
backwards;  yet  these  men  were  hajis  and  talibSy* 
men  likewise  of  much  gold  and  silver— men  who  'Had 
read,  who  had  travelled,  who  had  seen  Mecca,  and 
the  great  city  of  Negrcrfand.t 

I  remained  in  Cordova  much  longer  than  I  had 
originally  intended;  owing  to- the  accounts  which  I  was 
continually  hearing  of  the  unsafe  state  of  the  roads 
to  Madrid.  I  soon  ransacked  every  nook  and  cranny 
of  this  ancient  town,  formed  various  acquaintances 
amongst  the  populace,  which  is  my  geheral  practice 
on  arriving  at  a  strange  place.  I  more  than  once 
ascended  the  side  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  in  which' 
excursions  I  was  accompanied  by  the  son  of  my  host, 
the  tall  lad  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken.  The 
people  of  Ae  house,  who  had  imbibed  the  idea  that  I 
was  of  the  satne  way  of  thinking  as  themselves,  were 
exceedingly  courteous ;  it  is  true,  that  in  return  I  was 
compelled  to  listen  to  a  vast  deal  of  Carlism,  in  other 
words^  high  treason  against  the  ruling  powers  in  Spain^ 
to  which;  however,  I  submitted  with  patience.  ^^  Den 
Jwrgito^*  said  the  landlord  to  me  one  day,  "I  love 
the  English;  they  are  my  best  customers.     It  is  a 

*  A  haji  is  a  man  who  has  made  the  haj  or  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca.  As  a  title  it  is  prefixed  to  the  name.  The  Levantine 
Gredu  who  have. made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  are  also 
accustomed  to  use  the  same  title,  and  their  ^  Haji  Michaeli ''  or 
"  Haii  Yanco  '  is  as  common  a  mode  of  address  as  *'  Haji  Ali." 
**  Haji  Stavros  '  in  About's  Rm  des  Montagms  may  be  happily 
rem^ibered. 

t  The  great  city  of  Negroland  is,  1  presume,  Khartoum, 
capital  of  the  Soudan,  known  to  our  fathers  as  NigriUa^ 
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pity  that  there  is  not  greater  union  between  Spain 
and  England,  and  that  more  English  do  not  visit  ua 
Why  should  there  not  be  a  marriage  ?  The  king  will 
speedily  be  at  Madrid.  Why  should  there  not  be 
bodas  between  the  son  of  Don  Carlos  and  the  heiress 
of  England?" 

"It  would  certainly  tend  to  bring  a  considerable 
number  of  English  to  Spain/'  said  I,  "and  it  would 
not  be  the  first  time  that  the  son  of  a  Carlos  has 
married  a  Princess  of  England."  * 

The  host  mused  for  a  moment,  and  then  exclaimed, 
^Carracko^  Don  Jorgito^  if  this  marriage  could  be 
brought  about,  both  the  king  and  myself  should  have 
cause  to  fling  our  caps  in  the  air." 

The  house  or  posada  in  which  I  had  taken  up  my 
abode  was  exceedingly  spacious,  containing  an  infinity 
of  apartments,  both  large  and  small,  the  greater  part 
of  which  were,  however,  unfurnished.  The  chamber 
in  which  I  was  lodged  stood  at  the  end  of  aQ  im- 
mensely long  corridor,  of  the  kind  so  admirably  de* 
scribed  in  the  wondrous  tale  of  Udolfo.t  For  ii  day 
or  ,two  after  my  arrival  I  believed  myself  to  be  the 
only  lodger  in  the  house.  One  morning,  however, 
I  beheld  a  strange-looking  old  man  seated  in  the 
corridor,  by  one  of  the  windows,  reading  intently  in 
a  small  thick  volume.  He  was  clad  in  garments  of 
coarse  blue  cloth,  and  wore  a  loose  spencer  over  a 
waistcoat  adorned  with  various  rows  of  small  buttons 
of  mother  of  pearl ;  he  had  spectacles  upon  his  nose. 
I  could  perceive,  notwithstanding  he  was  seated,  that 
his  stature  bordered  upon  the  gigantic     **  Who  is  that 

*  Philip  li.,  eldest  son  of  Carlos  I.  of  Spain  (the  Emperor 
Charles  V.),  married  Mary  of  England  the  25th  of  July,  1555. 

t  The  MvUtry  of  Udaipho,  the  once  celebrated  but  now 
forftotten  romance  of  Mrs.Radcliffe  (i  764-1823). 
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person?''  said  I  to  the  landlord,  whom  I  presently 
met ;  "  is  he  also  a  guest  of  yours  ? "     "  Not  exactly, 
Dan  Jorge  de  mi  alma^**  *  replied  he.     "  I  can  scarcely 
call  him  a  guest,  inasmuch  as  I  gain  nothing  by  him, 
though  he  is  staying  at  my  house.    You  must  know, 
Dan  Jorge,  that  he  is  one  of  two  priests  who  officiate 
at  a  lai^^e  village  t  at  some  slight  distance  from  this 
place.     So  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  the  soldiers  of 
Gomez  entered  the  village,  his  reverence,  went  to  meet 
them,  dressed  in  full  canonicals,  with  a  book  in  his 
hand,  and  he,  at   their  bidding,  proclaimed  Carlos 
Quinto  t  in  the  market-place.    The  other  priest,  how- 
ever, was  a  desperate  liberal,  a  downright  negro,  and 
iq»n  him  the  royalists  laid  their  handi^  and  were  pro- 
ceeding to  hang  him.     His  reverence,  however,  inter- 
fered, and  obtained  mercy  for  his  colleague,  on  con- 
dition that  he  should  cry  Viva  Carlos  Quinto  !  which 
the  latter  did  in  order  to  save  his  life.     Well,  no 
sooner  had  the  royalists  departed  from  these  parts 
than  the  black  priest  mounts  his  mule,  comes  to 
Cordova,  and  informs  against  his  revierence,  notwith- 
standing that  he  had  saved  his  life.    So  his  reverence 
was  seized  and  brought  hither  to  Cordova,  and  would 
assuredly  have  been  thrown  into  the  common  prison 
as  a  Carlist,  bad  I  not  stepped  forward  and  offered 
to  be  surety  that  he  should  not  quit,  the  <  place,  but 
should  come  forward  at  any  time  to  answer  whatever 
change  might  be  brought  against  him  ;  and  he  is  now 
in  my  house,  though  guest  I  cannot  call  him,  for  he 
is  not  of  the  slightest  advantage  to  me,  as  his  veiy 
food  is  daily  brought  from  the   country,  and   that 

•  ••  Sir  George  of  my  soul,*  ia,  "  My  dear  Sir  George," 
t  Puente.    See  The  Zincali^  part  i.  chap.  U. 
}  See  anU,  note  on  p.  235. 
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consists  only  of  a  few  eggs  and  a  little  milk  and  bread. 
As  for  his  money,  I  have  never  seen  the  colour  of 
it,  notwithstanding  they  tell  me  that  he  has  buenas 
pesetas.  However,  he  is  a  holy  man,  is  continually 
reading  and  praying,  and  is,  moreover,  of  the  right 
opinion.  I  therefore  keep  him  in  my  house,  and  would 
be  bail  for  him  were  he  twenty  times  more  of  a  skin- 
flint than  he  seems  to  be." 

The  next  day,  as  I  was  again  passing  through  the 
corridor,  I  observed  the  old  man  in  the  same  place,  and 
saluted  him.  He  returned  my  salutation  with  much 
courtesy,  and  closing  the  book,  placed  it  upon  his  kne6, 
as  if  willing  to  enter  into  conversation.  After  ex- 
changing a  word  or  two,  I  took  up  the  book  for  the 
purpose  of  inspecting  it 

''  You  will  hardly  derive  much  instruction  from  that 
book,  Don  Jorge**  said  the  old  man;  "you  cannot 
understand  it,  for  it  is  not  written  in  English.** 

"  Nor  in  Spanish,"  I  replied.  "  But  with  respect  to 
understanding  the  book,  I  cannot  see  what  difficulty 
there  can  be  in  a  thing  so  simple ;  it  is  only  the 
Roman  breviary  written  in  the  Latin  tongue." 

"  Do  the  English  understand  Latin  ? "  exclaimed 
he.  "  Vaya  /  Who  would  have  thought  that  it  was 
possible  for  Lutherans  to  understand  the  language  of 
the  church  ?  Vaya  t  the  longer  one  lives  the  more 
one  learns." 
"  How  old  may  your  reverence  be  ?"  I  inquired 
*'I  am  eighty  years,  Don  Jorge ;  eighty  years,  and 
somewhat  more." 

Such  was  the  first  conversation  which  passed  between 
his  reverence  and  myself.  He  soon  conceived  no  in- 
considerable liking  for  me,  and  favoured  me  with  no 
little  of  his  company.     Unlike  our  friend  the  landk>rdy 
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I  found  him  by  no  means  inclined  to  talk  politics, 
which  the  more  surprised  me,  knowing,  as  Idid,  the 
decided  and  hazardous  part  which  he  had  taken  on 
the  late  Carlist  irruption  into  the  neighbourhood.  He 
took,  however,  great  delight  in  discoursing  on  eccle- 
siastical subjects  and  the  writings  of  the  fathers. 

"I  have  got  a  small  libraiy  at  home,  Don  Jarge^ 
which  consists  of  all  the  volumes  of  the  fathers  which 
I  have  been  able  to  pick  up,  and  I  find  the  perusal 
of  them  a  source  of  great  amusement  and  comfort 
Should  these  dark  da)rs  pass  by,  Don  Jorge,  and  you 
should  be  in  these  parts,  I  hope  you  will  look  in  upon 
me,  and  I  will  show  you  my  little  library  of  the 
fathers,  and  likewise  my  dovecote,  where  I  rear 
numerous  broods  of  pigeons,  which  are  also  a  source 
of  much  solac^  and  at  the  same  time  of  profit" 

"I  suppose  by  your  dovecote,"  said  I,  "you  mean 
your  parish,  and  by  rearing  broods  of  pigeons^  you 
allude  to  the  care  you  take  of  the  soub  of  your  people, 
instilling  therein  the  fear  of  God  and  obedience  to 
his  revealed  law,  which  occupation  must  of  course 
afford  you  much  solace  and  spiritual  profit" 

"I  was  not  speaking  metaphorically,  Don  Jorge** 
replied  my  companion;  "and  by  rearing  doves,  I 
mean  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  I  supply  the 
market  of  Cordova  with  pigeons,  and  occasionally 
that  of  Seville ;  for  my  biiids  are  very  celebrated,  and 
plumper  or  fatter  flesh  than  theirs  I  believe  cannot  be 
found  in  the  whole  kingdom.  Should  you  come  to 
my  village,  yon  will  doubtless  taste  them,  Don  Jorge, 
at  the  venta  where  you  will  put  up,  for  I  suffer  no 
dovecotes  but  my  own  within  my  district  With 
respect  to  the  souls  of  my  parishioners,  I  trust  I  do 
my  duty — I  trust  I  do,  as  far  as  in  my  power  lies.    I 
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always  took  g^reat  pleasure  in  these  spiritual  matters, 
and  it  was  on  that  account  that  I  attached  myself  to 
the  SaHta  Cnsa^  of  Cordova,  the  duties  of  which  I 
assisted  to  perform  for  a  long  period." 

*'Your  reverence  has  been  an  inquisitor?"  I  ex- 
claimed, somewhat  startled.   ' 

**From  my  thirtieth  year  until  the  time  of  the 
suppression  of  the  holy  office  in  these  afflicted  king- 
doms." 

"You  both  surprise  and  delight  me,"  I  exclaimed 
"Nothing  could  have  afforded  me  greater  pleasure 
than  to  find  myself  convershig  with  a  father  formerly 
attached  to  the  holy  house  of  Cofdova." 

The  old  man  looked  at  me  steadfastly.  ^  I  under- 
stand you,  Don  Jorge.  I  have  long  seen  that  you 
are  one  of  us.  You  are  a  learned  and  holy  man-; 
and  though  jrou  think  fit  to  call  jrourself  a  Lutheran 
and  an  Englishman,!  have  dived  into  your  real  con- 
dition. No  Lutheran  would  take  the  interest  in  church 
matters  which  you  do,  and  with  respect  to  your  being 
an  Englishman,  none  of  that  nation  can  speak  Cas- 
tilian,  much  less  Latin.  I  believe  you  to  be  one  of 
us — a  missionaiy  priest ;  and  I  am  especially  confirmed 
in  that  idea  by  your  frequent  conversation  and  inter- 
views with  the  Gitanos ;  you  appear  to  be  labouring 
among  them.  Be,  however,  on  your  guard,  Don  Jorge  ; 
trust  not  to  Egyptian  faith ;  they  are  evil  penitents, 
whom  I  like  not  I  would  not  advise  you  to  trust 
them." 

**I  do  not  intend,"  I  replied;  "especially  with 
money.  But  to  return  to  more  important  matters : — 
of  what  crimes  did  this  holy  house  of  Cordova  take 
cognizance  ?  " 

*  The  Hoase  of  the  Inqulsitioa,  or  Holy  Offica 
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"You  arc  of  course  aware  of  the  mattets  on  which 
the  holy  office  exercises  its  functions.  I  need  scarcely 
mention  sorcery,  Judaism,  and  certain  carnal  misde- 
meanours." 

"With  respect  to  sorcery,"  said  I,  "what  is  your 
opinion  of  it  ?    Is  there  in  reality  such  a  crime  ? " 

^Que  si yo?''  *  said  the  <Jd  man,  shragging  up  his 
shoulders.  **  How  should  I  know  ?  The  church  has 
power,  D<m  Jorge^  or  at  least  it  had  power,  to  punish 
for  an3rthing,  real  or  unreal ;.  and,  as  it  was  necessary 
to  punish  in  order  to  prove  that  it  had  the  power  of 
punishing,  of  what  consequence  whether  it  punished 
for  sorcery  or  any  other  crime  ? " 

"Did  many  cases  of  sorcety  occur  within  your  own 
sphere  of  knowledge  ? " 

"One  or  twoy  Don  Jorge:  they  were  by  no  means 
frequent  The  last  that  I  remember  was  a  case  which 
occurred  in  a  convent  at  Seville.  A  certain  nun  was 
in  the  habit  of  fl3nng  through  the  windows  and  about 
the  garden  over  the  tops  of  the  orange-trees.  Declara- 
tions of  various  witnesses  were  taken,  and  the  process 
was  arranged  with  much  formality :  the  fact,  I  believe, 
was  satisfactorily  proved.  Of  one  thing  I  am  certain, 
that  the  nun  was  punished" 

"Were  you  troubled  with  much  Judaism  in  these 
parts?- 

"Wooht  Nothing  gave  so  much  trouble  to  the 
Santa  Casa  as  this  same  Judaism.  Its  shoots  and 
ramifications  are  numerous,  not  only  in  these  parts, 
but  in  all  Spain  ;  and  it  is  singular  enough,  that,  even 
among  the  priesthood,  instances  of  Judaism  of  both 
kinds  were  continually  coming  to  our  knowledge,  which 
it  was  of  course  our  duty  to  punish." 
*  <  What  do  I  know  ?  ' 
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**  Is  there  more  than  one  species  of  Judaism  ? "  I 
demanded 

"  I  have  always  arranged  Judaism  under  two  heads/' 
said  the  old  man,  ''the  black  and  the  white:  by  the 
black,  I  mean  the  observance  of  the  law  of  Moses  in 
preference  to  the  precepts  of  the  church  ;  then  there  is 
the  white  Judaism,  which  includes  all  kinds  of  heresy, 
such  as  Lutheranism,  freemasonry,  and  the  like." 

"I  can  easily  conceive,"  said  I,  "that  many  of  the 
priesthood  favoured  the  principles  of  the  Reformation, 
and  that  the  minds  of  not  a  few  had  been  led  astray 
by  the  deceitful  lights  of  modem  philosophy,  but  it 
is  almost  inconceivable  to  me  that  there  should  be 
Jews  amongst  the  priesthood  who  follow  in  secret  the 
rites  and  observances  of  the  old  law,  though  I  confess 
that  I  have  been  assured  of  the  fact  ere  now." 

"  Plenty  of  Judaism  amongst  the  priesthood,  whether 
of  the  black  or  white  species ;  no  lack  of  it,  I  assure 
you,  Don  Jorge,  I  remember  once  searching  the 
house  of  an  ecclesiastic  who  was  accused  of  the  black 
Judaism,  and,  after  much  investigation,  we  discovered 
beneath  the  floor  a  wooden  chest,  in  which  was  a 
small  shrine  of  silver,  inclosing  three  books  in  black 
hog-skin,  which,  on  being  opened,  were  found  to  be 
books  of  Jewish  devotion,  written  in  Hebrew  charac- 
ters, and  of  great  antiquity ;  and  on  being  questioned, 
the  culprit  made  no  secret  of  his  guilt,  but  rather 
gloried  in  it,  saying  that  there  was  no  God  but  one, 
and  denouncing  the  adoration  of  Maria  Santisima 
as  rank  idolatry." 

"And  between  ourselves,  what  is  your  own  opinion 
of  the  adoration  of  this  same  Maria  Santisima  f  " 

"What  is  my  opinion!  Que  si yoV  said  the  old 
man  shrugging  up  his  shoul4er3  still  higher  than  on 
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the  fonner  occasion  ;  "but  I  wiU  tell  you.  I  think,  on 
consideration,  that  it  is  quite  right  and  proper ;  why 
not?  Let  any  one  pay  a  visit  to  my  church,  and 
look  at  her  as  ^e  stands  there,  tan  bonita,  tan  guapita  * 
— so  well  dressed  and  so  genteel — with  such  pretty 
colours,  such  red  and  white,  and  he  would  scarcely 
ask  me  why  Maria  Santisima  should  not  be 
adored.  Moreover,  Don  Jorgito  mio,  this  is  a  church 
matter,  and  forms  an  important  part  of  the  church 
system/' 

''And  now,  with  respect  to  carnal  misdemeanours. 
Did  you  take  much  a^nizance  of  them  ?  *' 

'^Amongst  the  laity,  not  much;  we,  however,  kept 
a  vigilant  eye  upon  our  own  body ;  but,  upon  the 
wh<^  were  rather  tolerant  in  these  matters,  knowing 
that  the  infirmities  of  human  nature  are  very  great 
indeed.  We  rarely  punished,  save  in  cases  where  the 
glory  of  the  churdi  and  loyalty  to  Maria  Santisima 
made  punishment  absolutely  imperative." 

"And  what  cases  might  those  be?"  I  demanded 

**  I  allude  to  the  desecration  of  dovecotes,  Don  Jorge^ 
and  the  introduction  therein  of  strange  flesh,  for  pur- 
poses neither  seemly  nor  convenient" 

"Your  reverence  will  excuse  me  for  not  yet  perfectly 
understanding." 

"I  mean,  Dan  Jorge^  certain  acts  of  flagitiousness 
practised  by  the  dei^  in  lone  and  remote  palomares 
in  oline-grounds  and  gardens ;  actions  denounced,  I 
believe,  by  the  holy  Pablo  in  his  first  letter  to  Pope 
Sixtas.t  Yon  understand  me  now,  Don  Jorge,  for 
you  are  learned  in  church  matters." 

"I  think  I  understand  you,"  I  replied. 

•  '*  So  pretty,  so  smart/ 

t  Query,  the  Epistle  to  the  Ronums. — [Note  by  Borrow.] 
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After  remaining  several  days  more  at  Cordova,  I  de- 
termined to  proceed  on  my  journey  to  Madrid,  though 
the  roads  were  still  said  to  be  highly  insecure.  I,  how- 
ever, saw  but  little  utility  in  tarrying  and  awaiting  a 
more  tranquil  state  of  affairs,  which  might  never  arrive. 
I  therefore  consulted  with  the  landlord  respecting  the 
best  means  of  making  the  journey.  *^  Don  Jorgito^^ 
he  replied,  "  I  think  I  can  tell  you.  You  say  you  are 
anxious  to  depart,  and  I  never  wish  to  keep  guests 
in  my  house  longer  than  is  agreeable  to  them  ;  to  do 
so  would  not  become  a  Christian  innkeeper.  I  leave 
such  conduct  to  Moors,  CrisHnas,  and  Negros^  I 
will  further  you  on  your  journey,  Don  Jorge:  I  have 
a  plan  in  my  head  which  I  had  resolved  to  propose 
to  you  before  you  questioned  me.  There  is  my  wife's 
brother,  who  has  two  horses  which  he  occasionally  lets 
out  for  hire ;  you  shall  hire  them,  Don  Jorge^  and  he 
himself  shall  attend  you  to  take  care  of  you  and  to 
comfort  you,  and  to  talk  to  you,  and  jrou  shall  pay 
him  forty  dollars  for  the  journey.  Moreover,  as  there 
are  thieves  upon  the  route,  and  males  sujetos^^  such  as 
Palillos  and  his  family,  you  shall  make  an  engagement 
and  a  covenant,  Don  Jorge,  that  provided  you  are 
robbed  and  stripped  on  the  route,  and  the  horses  of 
my  wife's  brother  are  taken  from  him  by  the  thieves, 
you  shall,  on  arriving  at  Madrid,  make  good  any 
losses  to  which  my  wife's  brother  may  be  subject  in 
following  you.  This  is  my  plan,  Don  Jorge,  which  no 
doubt  will  meet  with  your  worship's  approbation,  as 
it  is  devised  solely  for  jrour  benefit,  and  not  with  any 
view  of  lucre  or  interest  either  to  me  or  mine.  You 
will  find  my  wife's  brother  pleasant  company  on  the 
route ;  he  is  a  very  respectable  man,  and  one  of  the 
*  Bad  fellowB,  the  French  mumvais  sujeie^ 
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r^ht  opinion,  and  has  likewise  travelled  much ;  for 
between  ourselves,  Don  Jorge^  he  is  something  of  a 
amirabandista^  and  frequently  smuggles  diamonds 
and  precious  stones  from  Portugal,  which  he  disposes 
of  sometimes  in  Cordova  and  sometimes  at  Madrid. 
He  is  acquainted  with  all  the  short  cuts,  all  the  atajos, 
Don  Jorge^  and  is  much  respected  in  all  the  ventas 
and  posadas  on  the  way.  So  now  give  me  your  hand 
upon  the  bargain,  and  I  will  forthwith  repair  to  my 
wife's  brother  to  tell  him  to  get  ready  to  set  out  with 
your  worship  the  day  after  to-morrow." 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 

Departure  from  Cordova — The  Contrabandista— Jewish  Cunning 
-^Arrival  at  Madrid. 

One  fine  morning  I  departed  from  Cordova,  in  com- 
pany with  the  contrabandista ;  the  latter  was  mounted 
on  a  handsome  animal,  something  between  a  horse 
and  a  pony»  which  he  called  dLJaca,  of  that  breed  for 
vidiich  Cordova  is  celebrated.  It  was  of  a  bright  bay 
colour,  with  a  star  in  its  forehead,  with  strong  but 
elegant  limbs,  and  a  long  black  tail  which  swept  the 
ground.  The  other  animal,  which  was  destined  to 
carry  me  to  Madrid,  was  not  quite  so  prepossessing 
in  its  appearance.  In  more  than  one  respect  it  closely 
resembled  a  hog,  particularly  in  the  curving  of  its  back, 
the  shortness  of  its  neck,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
kept  its  head  nearly  in  contact  with  the  ground  ;  it 
had  also  the  tail  of  a  hog,  and  meandered  over  the 
ground  much  like  one.  Its  coat  more  resembled 
coarse  bristles  than  hair ;  and  with  respect  to  size,  I 
have  seen  many  a  Westphalian  hog  quite  as  talL  I 
was  not  altogether  satisfied  with  the  idea  of  exhibiting 
myself  on  the  back  of  this  most  extraordinary  quad- 
ruped, and  looked  wistfully  on  the  respectable  animal 
on  which  my  guide  had  thought  proper  to  place  him- 
self.    He   interpreted  my  glances,  and  gave   me    tc 
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understand  that  as  he  was  destined  to  carry  the- bag- 
gage, he  was  entitled  to  the  best  horse — a  plea  too  well 
grounded  on  reason  for  me  to  make  any  objection  to  it. 

I  found  the  contrabandista  by  no  means  such 
pleasant  company  on  the  road  as  I  had  been  led  to 
^appose  he  would  prove  from  the  representation  oi 
my  host  of  Cordova,  'throughout  the  day  he  sat 
sullen  and  silent,  and  rarely  replied  to  my  questions, 
save  by  a  monosyllable ;  at  night,  however,  after 
having  eaten  well  and  drunk  prc^x>rt!onably  at  my 
expense,  he  would  occasionally  become  more  sociable 
and  communicative.  ''I  have  given  up  smuggling," 
said  he,  on  one  of  these  occasions,  ''owing  to  a  trick 
whidi  was  played  upon  me  the  last  time  that  I  was 
at  Lisbon :  a  Jew,  whom  I  had  been  long  acquainted 
with,  palmed  upon  me  a  false  brilliant  for  a  real  stone. 
He  effected  it  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner,  for 
I  am  not  such  a  novice  as  not  to  know  a  true  diamond 
when  I  see  one ;  but  the  Jew  appears  to  have  had 
two,  with  which  he  played  most  adroitly,  keeping  the 
valuable  one  for  which  \  bargained,  and  substituting 
therefor  another  which,  though  an  excellent  imitation, 
was  not  worth  four  dollars.  I  did  not  discover  the 
trick  until  I  was  across  the  border,  and  upon  my 
hunying  back,  the  culprit  was  not  to  be  found ;  his 
pries^  however,  told  me  that  he  was  just  dead  and 
buried,  which  was  of  course  false,  as  I  saw  him  laugh- 
ing in  the  comers  of  his  eyes.  I  renounced  the  con- 
traband trade  from  that  moment" 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  describe  niinutely  the 
various  incidents  of  this  journey.  Leaving  at  our 
right  the  odoun  tains  of  Jaen,  we  passed  through  An- 
dujar  and  Bailen,  and  on  the  third  day  reached  Caro- 
lina, a  small  but  beautiful  town  on  the  sl^irts  pf  the 
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Sierra  Morena,  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  German 
colonists.  Two  leagues  from  this  place  we  entered 
the  defile  of  Despenaperros»  which,  even  in  quiet 
times,  ha3  an  evil  name,  on  account  of  the  robberies 
which  are  continually  being  perpetrated  within  its  re- 
cessesi,  but  at  the  period  of  which  I  am  speaking,  it 
was  said  to  be  swarming  with  banditti.  We  oi  course 
expected  to  be  robbed,  perhaps  stripped  and  otherwise 
ill  treated  ;  but  Providence  here  manifested  itself.  It 
aiq>eared  that  the  day  before  our  arrival,  the  banditti 
of  the  pass  had  committed  a  dreadful  robbery  and 
murder,  by  which  they  gained  forty  thousand  recUs.^ 
This  booty  probably  contented  them  for  a  time :  certain 
it  is  that  we  were  not  interrupted.  We  did  not  even 
see  a  single  individual  in  the  pass,  though  we  occasion- 
ally heard  whistles  and  loud  cries.  We  entered  La 
Manchdy  where  I  expected  to  fall  iato  the  hands  of 
Palillos  and  Orejita.t  Providence  again  showed  itself. 
It  had  been  delicious  weather;  suddenly  the  Lord 
breathed  forth  a  frozen  blast,  the  severity  of  which 
was  almost  intolerable.  No  human  being  but  ouraelves 
ventured  forth.  We  traversed  snow-covered  plains^ 
and  passed  through  villages  and  towns  to  all  appear- 
ance deserted.  The  robbers  kept  close  in  their  caves 
and  hovels,  but  the  cold  nearly  killed  us.  We  reached 
Aranjuez  late  on  Christmas-day,  and  I  got  into  the 
house  of  an  Englishman,  where  I  swallowed  nearly  a  pint 
of  brandy ;  it  affected  me  no  more  than  warm  water. 

*  Real^  ue,  royal,  the  first  coin  of  Christian  Spain,  as  opposed 
to.  the  Moorish  maravedi.  The  first  real  of  which  we  have  any 
certain  knowledge  was  struck  by  Henry  11.  on  May  15,  1369. 
The  value  of  the  real  is  now  about  2\d.  English  money,  but  as 
m  unit  of  value  and  computation  it  has  been  officially  supplanted 
since  1870  by  the  peseta  or  franc  of  ^Id.  See  Burke's  History 
o/Spaifiy  vol.  ii.  pp.  2S 1-286. 

t  Carlist  leaden. 
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On  the  following  day  we  arrived  at  Madrid,  where 
we  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  everything  tranquil 
and  quiet  The  cantrabandista  continued  with  me 
for  two  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  returned 
•to  Cordova  upon  the  uncouth  animal  on  which  I  had 
ridden  throughout  the  journey.  I  had  myself  pur- 
chased ih&jaca,  whose  capabilities  I  had  seen  on  the 
route,  and  which  I  imagined  might  prove  useful  in 
future  journeys.  The  cantrabandista  was  so  satisfied 
with  the  price  which  I  gave  him  for  his  beast,  and  the 
general  treatment  which  he  had  experienced  at  my 
hands  during  the  time  of  his  attendance  upon  me, 
that  he  would  fain  have  persuaded  me  to  retain  him 
as  a  servant,  assuring  me  that,  in  the  event  of  my 
compliance,  he  would  forget  his  wife  and  children  and 
follow  me  through  the  world.  I  declined,  however 
to  accede  to  his  request,  though  I  was  in  need  of  a 
domestic;  I  therefore  sent  him  back  to  Cordova, 
where,  as  I  subsequently  learned,  he  died  suddenly, 
about  a  week  after  his  return. 

The  manner  of  his  death  was  singular :  one  day  he 
took  out  his  purse,  and,  after  counting  his  money,  said 
to  his  wife,  ''  I  have  made  ninety-five  dollars  by  this 
journey  with  the  Englishman  and  by  the  sale  of  the 
iaca;  this  I  could  easily  double  by  one  successful 
venture  in  the  smuggling  lay.  To-morrow  I'will  depart 
Cor  Lisbon  to  buy  diamonds.  I  wonder  if  the  beast 
requires  to  be  shod  ? "  He  then  started  up  and  made 
Cor  the  door,  with  the  intention  of  going  to  the  stable ; 
ere,  however,  his  foot  had  crossed  the  threshold,  he 
fell  dead  on  the  floor.  Such  is  the  course  of  the  world 
Well  said  the  wise  king,  *'  Let  no  one  boast  of  the 
morrow." 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

Arrival  at  Madrid — Maria  Diaz — Printing  of  the  Testament 
— My  Project — ^Andalusian  Steed — Servant  wanted — 
An  Application — Antonio  Buchini --General  Cordova- 
Principles  of  Honour. 

On  my  arrival  at  Madrid  I  did  not  repair  to  my  former 
lodgings  in  the  Calle  de  la  Zarza,  but  took  others  in 
the  Calle  de  Santiago,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  palace. 
The  name  of  the  hostess  (for  there  was,  properly 
speaking,  no  host)  was  Maria  Diaz,  of  whom  I  shall 
take  the  present  opportunity  of  saying  something  in 
particular. 

She  was  a  woman  of  about  thirty-five  years  of 
age,  rather  good*looking,  and  with  a  physiognomy 
every  lineament  of  which  bespoke  intelligence  of 
no  common  order.  Her  ^yes  were  keen  and  pene- 
trating, though  occasionally  clouded  with  a  somewhat 
melancholy  expression.  There  was  a  particular  calm- 
ness and  quiet  in  her  general  demeanour^  beneath 
which,  however,  slumbered  a  firmness  of  spirit  and 
an  eneigy  of  action  which  were  instantly  diq>layed 
whenever  necessary.  A  Spaniard,  and,  of  course,  a. 
Catholic,  she  was  possessed  of  a  spirit  of  toleration 
and  liberality  which  would  have  done  honour  to  indi- 
viduals much  her  superior  in  station.     In  this  woman, 
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during  the  remainder  of  my  sojourn  in  Spain,  I  found 
a  Arm  and  constant  friend^  and  occasionally  a  most 
discreet  adviser.  She  entered  into  all  my  plans,  I  will 
not  say  with  enthusiasm,  which,  indeed,  formed  no 
part  of  her  character,  but  with  cordiality  and  sincerity, 
forwarding  them  to  the  utmost  of  her  ability.  She 
never  shrank  from  me  in  the  hour  of  danger  and  per- 
secution*  but  stood  my  friend  notwithstanding  the 
many  inducements  which  were  held  out  to  her  by  my 
enemies  to  desert  or  betray  me.  Her  motives  were  of 
the  noblest  kind — friendships  and  a  proper  feeling  of 
the  duties  of  hospitality :  no  prospect,  no  hope  of  self- 
interest,  however  remote,  influenced  this  admirable 
woaian  in  her  conduct  towards  me.  Honour  to  Maria 
Diaz,  the  quiet,  djauntless,  clever  Castilian  female  I  I 
were  an  ingrate  not  to  speak  well  of  her,  for  richly  has 
she  deserved  an  eulogy  in  the  humble  pages  of  The 
Bible  in  Spain. 

She  was  a  native  of  Villa  Seca,  a  hamlet  of  New 
Castile,  situated  in  what  is  called  the  Sagra,*  at  about 
three  leagues'  distance*  from  Toledo.  Her  father 
was  an  architect  of  some  celebrity,  particularly  skilled 
in  erecting  bridges*  At  a  veiy  early  age  she  married 
a  respectable  yeoman  of  Villa  Seca,  Lopez  by  name, 
by  whom  she  had  three  sons.  On  the  death  of  her 
father,  which  occurred  about  five  years  previous  to  the 
time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  she  removed  to  Madrid, 

*  There  are  at  least  three  districts  in  Spain  known  as  the 
Sana :  one  ui  Alicante,  one  in  Orense,  and  another  near  Toledo 
which  Includes  27  mil^  by  24  miles  of  country  to  the  north  of 
the  city.  Amongst  the  villages  included  in  the  district  are 
YoBcler,  Yunclillos,  and  Yuncos,  whose  names  would  seem  to 
tell  of  some  foreign  origin.  The  origin  of  the  word  Sagra  is 
most  uncertain.  It  was  commonly  said  to  be  Sacra  Cereris^ 
on  account  of  the  abundant  harvests  of  the  district,  and  has  also 
I  derived  from  the  Arab  SaJ^  =  a  field. 
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paftly  fbr  the  purpose  of  ectac^tiitg^  her  children,  and 
partly  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  from  the  government 
a  considerable  sum  of  mohey  for  which  it  stood-  in- 
debted' to  her  father  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  for 
various'  useful  and  ornamental  works,  principally  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Aranjuez. "  The  justness  df  her 
claim  was  ^t  once  atkno^ledged  ;  but,  alas !  no 'money 
was  forthcoming,  the  royal  treasury  being  empty.  Hei 
hopes  of  earthly  happiness  were  now  concentrated  in 
her  children.  The  two  youngest  wfefe  still  of  a  very 
tefider  age ;  but  the  eldest,  Juan  Jds^  Lopez,  a  lad  of 
aI>out  sixteen,  was  bidding'  !bir  to  realize  the  warmest 
hopes  of  his  affectionate' mother.^  He  had  devoted 
Himself  tio  thfe  arts,  in  whith  he  had  made  such'ptt>- 
gfress  that  he  had  already  become  the  favourite  pupil 
of  his  celebrated  hdmesake  Lopez,*  the  best  'painter 
of  modem  Spain.  Such  was  Maria  Dikz,  who,  accord- 
ing to  a  custom  formerly  universal  in  Spain,  and  still 
very  pVevaient,  retained  the  name  of  her  maidenhood 
though  married.  Such  #as  MaHi'  Dliz  and  her  famiiyi 
Gn6  of  lAy  first  CJites' wai  Co  Wait  on  Mr.  VillFet^ 
who  received  me  with  his  usiiatl  kindness.  I  asked 
him  whether  he  Considered'  that  I  might  venture  t6 
commence  printing  the  Scriptures  without  any  more 
applications  to  government.  His  reply  wassatitfac- 
tory :  ""You  obtained  the  permission  of  the  government 
of  Isturitz,"  said  he,  "which  was  i  much  less  liberal 
one  than  the  present.  I  am  a  witness  to  the  promise 
made  to  you  by  the  former  ministers,  which  I  cohiSider 
sufficient     You  had  best  commence  and  complete  the 

•  Tbis  was  Don  Vicentte 'Lopez  y  Poffcafia,  tdio  Was  bom  at 
Valencia  in  1772,  And,  died 'at  Madrid  in  1650.  His  ptcmrea 
were  as  a  rule  allegorical  in  subject,  and  his  son,  Don  Bernardo 
Lopez,  was  also  alive  at  this  time,  and  died  only  in  1874. 
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w<^k  ^  dooii  as  possible,  without  any  fresh'  aippliea^ 
tioii;'ai]d  should  any  one  atteniF^  to  interrupt  you, 
ybu'have  only  'to  come  to  me,  whom  you  may  com- 
mand'at  a!ny  time;"'  So  I  went  awciy  with  a  light 
h^ait,  and  forthwith  made  prepat^tion^for  the  execu- 
tion of  flie  object  ivhich'  had  brought  me  to  Strain. 

I  aball  not  enter  here  into  Unnecessary  details,^which 
could  possess  but  little  interest  for  the  iieader ;  suffice 
it'  to  isay  that;'  Within  tbree  month's  iVom  Uiis.  time, 
all  edition  of- the  NeW  Testament,  eonsfeting  of  five 
Obdsand  co|>ies,  was  published' at  Madrid.  'The  work 
was  printed  at  the  establishment  of  'Mr.  Bon^egio,*  a 
well-known^writer  on  political  economy,  and  pix^i^ietor 
and  editor  of  an  influential  *  newsp^er  caMed  £/ 
BspttfUfL  To  this  gentleman  I  haiti  been^i<d(kMi&- 
mended  by  Isturitz  himself,  on  the  day  of  my  inier- 
vtefwr  with  him.  That  unfortunate  minister  had,  infdeed, 
the  Ughest  esteem  for  Borrego,  and  had  inteMed 
raising'  him'  to  the  station  of- minister  of 'finance, 
when  the  revolution  of  La  <jranja  occurring,  of  course 
rendered  abortive  this  prt>ject,  with  perhaps  inany 
others  of  a  similar  kind  which  he  might  have  formed. 

The  Spanish  version  of  the  New^  Testament  which 
wacs  tlhus  published  had  been  mdde  many  years  before 
by  a  certain  Padre  Filipe  Scio,  t  confessor  of  Ferdinand 
the  Seventh;  and  had  even  been  printed,  but  so  en- 
cumbered i>y  notes  and  commeniaries  as  to  be  unfitted 
for  general  circulation,  for  which,  indeed,  it  was  never 
intended^  In  the  present  edition  the  notes  wei-ef  of 
coarse  omitted,  and  the  inspired  word,  and  thatt'  atlone; 
offered  to  the   plublic.     It  was   brought  oiit   in    a 

*  Don  Ajoydr^s  BorregOj  author,  of  L^  flistoria  de  las  Cbrtes  de 
EspaMa  duraaie  el  siglo  XIX.  (1685),  and  other  poUtical  works, 
t  See  pi«6$ci>  i     • 
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handsome  octavo  voluipei  and  presented,  upon  the 
whole,  a  rather  favourable  specimen  of  Spanish  typo- 
graphy*  The  mere  printing,  however,  of  the  New 
Testament  at  Madrid  could  be  attended  with  no  utility 
whatever,  unless  measures,  and  eoe]:getic.,on,es,  were. 
taken  for  the  circulation  of  the  sacred  volume. 

In  the  case  of  the  New  Testament  it  would  pot 
do  to  follow  the  .us^al  plan  of  publication  in  Spaip,. 
namely,  tp  entrust  the  work  tp  the  booksellers  of  the 
capital*  and  rest  content  with  the  sale,  i^hich  they  and 
their  agents  in  the  provincial  towns. might  be  able  to 
obtain  fpr  it  in  the  common  routine  of  business ;  the 
result  generally  being  the  circulation  of  a  few  dozen 
copies  in  the  course  of  the  year :  as  the  demand  for 
litejtature  of  every  kind  in  Spain  was  miserably  small. 

The  Christians  of  England  had  alrciady  made  con- 
siderable sacrifices  in  the  hope  of  disseminating  the 
word  of  God  largely,  amongst  the  Spaniards,  and  it 
was  now ;  necessary  tp  spare  no  e^^ertion  to  prevent 
that  hope  becpmipg  abortive.  Before  the  book  was 
ready  I  had  beg^n  to  make  preparations  for  putting  a 
plan  into  execution,  which  had  occupied  my  thoughts 
occasionally  during  my  former  visit  to  Spain,  and 
which  I  had  never  subsequently  abandoned.  I  had 
mused  on  it  when  off  Cape  Finisterre  in  the  tempest, 
in  the  cut-throat  passes  of  the  Sierra  Morena, 
and  on  the  plains  of  La  Mancha,  as  I  jogged  along  a 
little  way  ahead  of  the  contrabandista. 

I  had  determined,  after  depositing  a  certain  number 
of  copies  in  the  shops  of  the  booksellers  of  Madrid,  to 
ride  fo^h,  Testament  in  hand,  and  endeavour  to  circu- 
late the  word  of  God  amongst  the  Spaniards,  not  only 
of  the  towns,  but  of  the  villages ;  amongst  the  children 
not  only  of  the  plains,  but  of  the  hills  and  mountains. 
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I  intended  to  visit  Old'  Castile^  and  to  traverse  the 
wliole  of  Galicia  and  the  Asturias ;  to  establish  Scrip- 
ture dep6ts  in  the  principal  towns,  and  to  visit  the 
people  in  secret  and  secluded  spots ;  to  talk  to  them 
of  Christ,  to  explain  to  them  the  nature  of  His  book, 
and  to  place  that  book  in  the  hands  of  those  whom 
I  should  deem  capable  of  deriving  benefit  from  it  I 
was  aware  that  such  a  journey  would  be  attended  with 
considerable  danger,  and  very  possibly  the  fate  of 
St  Stephen  might  overtake  me ;  but  does  the  man 
deserve  the  name  of  a  follower  of  Christ  who  wouM 
shrink  from  danger  of  any  kind  in  the  ciiuse  of  Him 
whom  he  calls  his  Master?  ''He  who  loses  his  life 
for  my  sake  shdll  find  it/'  are  words  i^ich  the  Lord 
Himself  uttered.  These  words  were  fraught  with 
consolation  to  me,  as  they  doubtless  aiie  to  every  one 
engaged  in  propagating  the  Gospel  in  sincerity  cf 
heart  in  savage  and  barbarian  lands.  ... 

I  now  purchased  another  horse ;  for  the^  aninlals, 
at  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  were  exceedingly 
cheap.  A  royal  requisition  was  about  to  be  issued  fcn* 
five  thousand,  the  consequence  being  that  an  immense 
number  were  for  sale,  for,  by  virtue  of  this  requisition, 
the  horses  of  any  person  not  a  foreigner  could  be 
seized  for  the  benefit  of  the  service.  It  was  probable 
that,  when  the  number  was  made  up,  the  price  of 
horses  would  be  treble  what  it  then  was,  which  con- 
sidemtion  induced  me  to  purchase  this  animal  before 
I  exactly  wanted  him.  He  was  a  black  Andalusian 
stallion  *  of  great  power  and  strength,  and  capable  of 
performing  a  journey  of  a  hundred  leagues  in  a  week's 
time;  but  he  was  unbroke,  savage,  and  furious.  A 
cargo  of  Bibles^  however,  which  I  hoped  occasionally 

•  V.  p.  178. 
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to  put  on  bis  back,  would,  I  had  no  doubt,  tbcHOUghlJr 
tame  him,  especially  whoa  labouring  up  the  flinty  hills 
of  the  north  of  Spain.,  I  wished  to  have  purehased  a 
mule,  but,  though  I  offered  thirty  pounds  for  a  sorry 
one,  I  could  not  obtain  her ;  whereas  the  cost  of  both 
the  horse»^tall,  powerful,  stately  animals-^-scarcely 
amounted  to  that  sum. 

The  state  of  the  surrounding  otmntry  at  this  time 
was  not  vety  favourable  for  venturing  forth.    Cabrera  * 
was  within  nine  '  leagues  of  Madrid,  with  ap '  army 
nearly  ten  tiiottsand  strong;  iie  had  .beaten  -  several 
small  detadtments  of  :the  queen's  troops,  and  had 
ravaged  La  Manchai  Willi  fine  and  swoki,  burning 
several  towns.     Bands  of  affrighted  fugitives  were 
arriving  every  hour,   bringii^  tidings,  of  woe  aild 
disaster ;  and  I  was  ooLy  surprised  that  the  enemy  did 
not  appear;  amd  by  taking  Madrid*  whif h  was  almost 
at  his  mercy,  put  an  end  to  the  >Mar  at  once.    But  the 
tfutk  i%  that  the  Carlist  generals  did  ndt  wish  the  war 
to  cease,  for  as  long  as  the  country  was  involve  in 
bloodshed  and  aoarc;hy  th^  could  plunder,  and  exer- 
dae  that  lawless  authority  so  dear  to  men  of  fierce 
and  brutal  passions.     Cabrera,  moreover,  was  a  das- 
tardly wretch,  whose  limited  mind  was  incapable  of 
harbouring  a  Single  cooceptioo  approaching  to  gran- 
deur— ^whose  heroic  deeds  were  confined  :to.  cutting 
down  defenceless  meo,  and  -to  forcing  and  disexn- 
bowelling  unhappy  women  ;  and  yet  I  have  seisn  this 
wretched  feUow  termed  by  French  journals  (Carlist,  of 
course)   the  young,  the, heroic  general  1    Infamy  on 
tile  cowardly  assassin  i     The   shabbiest   corporal    of 

*  Not  Cabrera  himself,  but  his  subordinate  Zariategiii,  an  old 
friend  and  comrade  of  Zumalacarregui.  This  was  on  Augrist  1 1, 
i337*    See  Duncan,  Thi  English  in  Spatn^  p.  152. 
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^poleon  would  haye  laughed  at  hi$.  generalship^  aqd 
half  a  battalion  qf  .Austrian  grenadiersi  would  baye 
driven  him  and  his^^rahble  army  l^^^adlojQig  into  .the 
Ebro!*.  *"     .     \'.  ,  .'     -  -      •,.  ,*  ....  */.  ,r    .. 

I  now  made  preparations  for  my  jpprn^iy  i^to  the 
norths  I  wa^  ^r^dy  providcfl  with  horsea  weU  cal- 
culated to  support  thjQ  ratigue9^  oC  the., road  .and  the 
burdens  which  j. might  .^eem .  necessary  to  jmpose 
upon  then^  Qj^e;  thiiiig,  however,  ^aa  ^ill  la^ikif^, 
indisipen^ble  tQ.a  person  about,  to  .eji^gage.on  an 
expedition  oif,  this  descripton ;  I  m^n.  a  lerv^tM;  to 
attend  me.  Perhaps  there  is  no., place  ;in^,.the  wprld 
where  servants  mor^  ^^ptowd  than;  ajt  riMadrid,  or  at 
least  fellows  eager  tq.ffroffer  their  8^rvi<?e^  in  the  ex- 
peptation  of  receiving  food  ^d  wages»|  t^ugb,  wi& 
respect  tso  the.  aolu^l  service  which  itbey.  are  <ap9ifa4e 
of  performing;,  not;  q^icb  can  be  said  jfbut  I'Was  in 
want  .pf.  a  servant  of  no  common  d^scriptloni  a  Shrewd 
active  tfeUow,  of  wbo^e  advice  in  caaes/Of  emergency, 
I  could  occasionally  avail  myself;  couragepus  withal, 
for  it  certainly  refqujbired  some  degree  of.  courage  to 
follow  a  master  bteiMi  'On  exploring  tb<9  greatei!  part 
ftf, Spain,  and  wbQ.int!?nded  to  travel  not: under  the 
protection  of  muleteers  and  carmen,  but'  on  his  own 
uUfolgadurus* .  Sueh  ^  s€;rvant,  ,perha{)$«»  K  might  have 
sought  for  years  wit^opt  finding ;  .€hi^nce»  however, 
brought  pne  to  my  hand  at  the  veiy  time  I  wanted 
htm,  without,  it  be|ng  necessary  for  me  to  make  any 
laborious  perqjuisitions.  ]  was  one  day. (mentioning 
the  subject  to  Mr.  3prregp,,  at  whose  establishment 
I  had  printed  the  New  Testament,  and  inquiring 
whether  he  thought  that  such  an  individual  was>to 

^  Lord  Carnarvon,  of  courte,  would  not  haVe  endorsed  ^hese 
•fjinioiis.    See  Introduction,  and  Duncan  ud,  sup,  pastwt 
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be  found  in  Madrid,  adding  that  1  was  particulady 
anxious  to  obtain  a  servant  who,  besides  Spanish, 
could  speak  some  other  language,  that  occasionally 
we  might  discourse  without  beii^  understood  by  those 
who  might  overhear  us.  "The  very  description  of 
person/'  he  replied,  "that  y6u  appear  to  be  in  need 
of,  quitted  me  about  half  an  hour  ago,  ^nd,  it  is 
singular  enough,  came  to  me  m  the  hope  that  I 
might  be  able  to  recommend  him  to  a  master.  He 
has  been  twice '  in  my  service :  for  his  talent  and 
courage  I  will  answer ;  and  I  believe  him  to  be  trust- 
worthy, at  least  to  masteris  who  may  chime  in  with 
his  humour,  for  I  must  inform  you  that  he  is  a  most 
extraordinary  fellow,  ^ull  of  strange  likes  and  antipa- 
thies, which  he  will  gtatify  at  any  expense,  either  to 
himself  or  others,  j^erhaps  he  will  attach  hiihself  to 
you,  in  which  case  you  will  find  him  highly  valuable ; 
for,  if  he  please,  lie  can  turn  his  hand  to  anything, 
and  is  not  otaly  acquainted  with  two,  but  half  a  dozen 
languages." 

**  Is  he  a  Spaniard } "  I  inquired. 

*•  I  will  send  him  to  you  to-morrow,"  said  Borr^jo^ 
''you  will  best  learn  from  his  own  mouth  who  and 
what  he  is." « 

The  next  day,  as  I  had  just  sat  down  to  my  sopa^ 
my  hostess  informed  me  that  a  man  wished  to  speak 
to  me.  "Admit  him,"  said  I,  and  he  almost  instantly 
made  his  appearance.  He  was  dressed  respectably  in 
the  French  fashion,  and  had  rather  a  juvenile  look, 
though  I  subsequently  learned  that  he  was  consider- 
ably above  forty.  He  was  somewhat  above  the  middle 
stature,  and  might  have  been  called  well  made,  had 
it  not  been  for  his  meagreness,  which  was  rather 
remarkable.     His  arms  were  long  and  bony,  and  his 
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whole  form  conveyed  an  idea  of  great  activity  united 
with  no  slight  degree  of  strength.  His  hair  was  wiry, 
but  of  jetty  blackness ;  his  forehead  low ;  his  ^es 
small  and  g^ey,  expressive  of  much  subtlety  and 'no 
less  malice,  strangely  relieved  by  a  strong  dash  of 
humour ;  the  nose  was  handsome,  but  the  mouth  was 
immensely  wide,  and  his  under  jaw  projected  consider- 
ably. A  more  singular  physiognomy  I  had  never 
seen,  and  I  continued  staring  at  him  for  some  time 
in  silence.     **  Who  are  you  ? "  I  at  last  demanddd. 

"Domestic  in  search  of  a  master,"  answered  the 
man  in  good  French,  but  in  a  strange  accent.  ^  I  come 
recommended  to  you,  my  Lor,  hy  MonsuurB .'* 

Myself, — Of  what  natron  may  ybu  be?  Artf  you 
French  or  Spanish  >  '     . 

Man. — God  forbid  that  I  should  be  either,  mi  Lor  ; 
fat  tkonheur  jtire  de  la  nation  Grecque ;  my  name  is 
Antonio  Buchini,  native  of  Pera  the  Belle,*  near  to 
Constantinople. 

Myself. — ^And  what  brought  you  t6  Spain  ? 

Buchini. — Mi  Lor,  je  vats  vous  raconier  mon  histohrt 
du  commencement  jusqi^id.  My  father  was  a  native 
of  Sceira,t  in  Greece,  from  whence  at  an  early  age  be 
repaired  to  Pera,  where  he  served  as  janitor  in  the 
hotels  of  various  ambassadors,  by  whom  he  was  much 
respected  for  his  fidelity.  Amongst  others  of  the^ 
gentlemen,  he  served  him  of  your  own  nation:  this 
oGCiirred  at  the  time  that  there  was  war  between 

*  Pera  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  near  Constantinople.  It  is  the 
Franc  quarter  of  the  city,  separated  no  doubt  from  Stambul  by 
the  Golden  Horn,  and  undoubtedly  very  beautiful.  Buchini 
is  hardly  a  Greek  name,  and  Antonio  was  no  doubt  .like  so 
many  of  his  kind,  of  Italian  origin.  My  own  faithful  Spiro 
Varipati  was  a  Constantinopolitan  Greek  of  Cerigo. 

t  More  usually  spelt  Syra. 
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England  and  the  Poite.f  Monsieur  the.  ambassador 
had  to  escape  for  bis  Ufe,  leaviqg  the  greater  part  of  his 
vakiables  to  the  carei  of  fny.  father^  who  concealed  them 
at  his  own  great  risk,  and  when  the  dispute  was.s^tled, 
restored  them  to  monsieur,  eyen  to  the  most  incon- 
siderable triatcet  I  mention  this  circumstance  to  show 
you  that  I  am  of  a  family  whioh  cherishes  principles 
of  honour,  and  in  which  r  confidej^  may.  be  placed. 
My  father  married  a  daughter  of  Pera,  et  moijesuis 
[unique  fruit  de  ce.  mariage.  Of  my  mother  I  know 
nothing,  9^, she  died  shoi$ly  after  my  birth.  A  family 
of  wealthy  Jews  took  pity  on  my  fprlprn:CO|xditipn  and 
offered  to  bring  me  up^  tp  whic^  .my  father  gladly 
consented ;  and  with  them  I  continued  several  years, 
until  I  was  a  beau  garfon  ;  they  weyre  yjBjy  fond  of  m^, 
and  at  last  offered  to  adopt  me^  and  at  their  death  to 
bequeath  me  all  they  had,  on  condition  of  my  be- 
coming a  Jew.  Mais^\la,  circoncisum  fiitoitguire  it 
man  goAt,  especially  that  of  the  Jews,  for  I  am  a 
Greek,  am  proud,  and  have  principles  oi  honour.  I 
quitted  them,  therefore,  saying  that  if  ever  I  allowed 
myself  to  be  converted,  it  should  be  to  the  faith  of 
the  Turks,  (o^  they  are  oien,  are  proud,  and  have 
principles  of  honour  like  myself.  I  then  returned  to 
my  fatlpier,  \irho..pr9cured  me. various  situations,  none  of 
which  were  to  my  Uking,  until  I  was  placed  in  the 
house  of  Mofui0ur,  Zea. 

My^^lf* — You  mean,  I  suppose,  Zea  Bermude:^^  who 
chanced  to  be  at  Constantinople. 

^  Tliis  was  possibly  the  period  when'  Admiral  Dackwbrth 
attempted  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Dardahelies.— {Note  by 
Borrow.] 

t  Cean  Bermudez,  the  deletirated  art  critic,  traveller,  and 
dilettante,  the  author  of  numerous  works  on  art  and  ardiitecture, 
more  especially  in  the  Peninsula,  was  born  in  1749,  exiled  i€oi-^, 
and  died  in  1829.  C  and  m  before  €  have  the  same  sound  in 
Castilian. 
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Bmhini.--rjxA'^Ot,  mt  Lor^BSi>^yr\\h  him  I  ocpntinucd 
duriag  his  stay. :  \ie  put  great  cpnfidence  in  me,  mpre 
especiaUy  a3  I  spok^  t|ie  pure  Spanish  languj^e;  which 
I  acquired  amongst  the  Jews,  wh.o,  a^  l  have  .heard 
Monsieur  ZeaL  say,  speak  it  better  than  the  prpsent 
oativQaof'Sp^in./      -  .    ;,.  , 

I  shall  not  follow  the  Qreek  step  by  ..step  tjirough- 
out  his  history,  which  was  rather  lengthy :  suffice  it 
tOtsay,that  he.was  bn^ught  by.Ze^  Be^jnudez  from 
<>>fisitantin(^le  to  Spain,  where  he  continued  in  his 
aeryjoe  for  many  years^  aqd  from  whose  how^e  ihe  was 
fsxpeUed'for  parrying  a  Guipuzcp^n  damsel,:  who.  was 
/UU'de,  chombre  to  Madoffui  2|ea  ;  aince  which  tinjie  it 
appeared  that^h^  had  served,  ^p  infinity  of  toasters, 
sometimes  as  valet^  sometimes  as  cook,*  but: generpdly 
in  the  .last  capacity.  iH^cofiff^s^d,  howev(^r^  that  he 
bad  seldom;  continued  move  thaa  three  days  in  the 
sam^*  servke,  .on  account  of  the  idisputes  which  were 
sure  to  arise  in  ithe  house  almost  immediately  after  his 
adeii^ion,  and  for  which;  \kt  oouldr  assign,  no.  other 
reason,  ttian  his  being  r  a  Greek,  and  hfiving  piiQciples 
pf  honour«  Amongst  otb^r  persons  ]Whpm  he  had 
served  was  General  Cordova,  who  be  said  was  a  .bad 
paytaa^t^r,  and  .vaa  ip  the  habit  of  maltreatii^g'  his 
dofnesti^ca  ''.But  he  •  f^und  his  match,  in  :me//'  said 
Antonio,  "for  I  .wfts  prepared  for  him;  and  opce, 
when  he  drew  his  swotd  s^dJAst  xfkeis  I  pulled. -out  a 
pj^l  and  pointed  :it.  in  hs^  f^ce.  ^^He  grew  pale  as 
4eatb»  aqdyfrom  thatihpuir  treated  me  ^vith' all  .kinds 
Qf,cMdescf3n$jon.  It  was  only  pret^ce,  howeyer,  for 
the.a^ir  rankled,  jn  his^  mindi;  he  had  .deter^une|d 
Qp9n  r«vei^„!and  oiibeiog  appwted  tothe  poq^p^wid 
pf«the.army,  he  *wa^  particularly  anjfk>u$  ^at  %  ;should 
attend  him  to  the  camp.     Mais  je  lui  ris  au  nez,  made 
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the  sign  of  the  cartamanga*  asked  for  my  wages, 
and  left  him  ;  and  well  it  was  that  I  did  so»  for  the 
very  domestic  whom  he  took  with  him  he  caused  to 
be  shot  upon  a  charge  of  mutiny." 

*'I  am  afraid,"  said  I,  "that  you  are  of  a  turbulent 
disposition,  -and  that  the  disputes  to  which  you  have 
alluded  are  solely  to  be  attributed  to  the  badness  of 
yaot  temper.** 

"  Whit  would  you  have,  Monsieur  t  Mot  je  suis 
Grec,  j€  suis  fier,  et  fai  des  principes  Shonneur.  I 
expect  to  be  treated  with  a  certain  consideration, 
though  I  confess  that  my  temper  is  none  of  the  best, 
and  that  at  times  I  am  tempted  to  quarrel  with  the 
pots  and  pans  in  the  kitchen.  I  think,  upon  the 
Whole,  thit  it  will  be  for  your  advantage  to  engage 
me,  and  I  promise  you  to  be  on  my  guard;  There  is 
one  thing  that  ipleases  me  relating  to  you,  you  are 
unmarried.  Now,  I  would  rather  serve  a  young  un- 
married man  for  love  and  friendship^  than  a  Benedick 
for  fifty  dollars  per  mcMith.  Madame  is  sure  to  hate 
me,  and  so  is  her  waiting-woman ;  and  more  particu- 
larly the  latter,  because  I  am  a  married  man.  I  see 
that'  mi  Lor  is  willing  to  engage  me.** 

"  But  you  say  you  are  a  married  man,"  I  relied ; 
"how  can  you  desert  your  wife?  for  I  am  about  to 
leave  Madrid,  and  to  travel  into  the  remote  and 
mountainous  parts  of  Spain.** 

"  My  wife  will  receive  the  moiety  of  my  wages  while 
I  am  absent,  mi  Lor,  and  therefore  will' have  no 
reason  to  complain  of  being  deserted.  Complain  I  did 
I  say;  my  wife  is  at  present  too  well  instructed  to 
complain.  She  never  speaks  nor  sits  in  my  presence, 
unless  t  give  her  permission.  Am  I  nbt  a  Greek,  and 
*  See  Glossary. 
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do  I  not  know  how  to  govern  my  own  house  ?  En 
gage  me,  mi  Lor ;  I  am  a  man  of  many  capacities — 
a  discreet  valet,  an  excellent  cook,  a  good  groom  and 
light  rider  ;  in  a  word,  I  am  Poi/uaiWc.*  What  would 
you  more  ? " 

I  asked  him  his  terms,  which  were  extravagant, 
notwithstanding  his  principes  dkonneur.  I  found, 
however,  that  he  was  willing  to  take  one-half. 

I  had  no  sooner  engaged  him  than,  seizing  the 
tureen  of  soup,  which  had  by  this  time  become  quite 
cold,  he  placed  it  on  the  top  of  his  fore  finger,  or 
rather  on  the  nail  thereof,  causing  it  to  make  various 
circumvolutions  over  his  head,  to  my  great  astonish- 
ment, without  spilling  a  drop,  then  sprii^ing  with  it 
to  the  door,  he  vanished,  and  in  another  moment 
made  his  appearance  with  the  pucfiera,  which,  after  a 
similar  bound  and  flourish,  he  deposited  on  the  table ; 
then  suffering  his  hands'  to  sink  before  him,  he  put 
one  over  the  other,  and  stood  at  his  ease,  with  half- 
shut  eyes,  for  all  the  world  as  if  he  had  been  in  my 
service  twenty  years. 

And  in  this  manner  Antonio  Buchini  entered  upon 
his  duties.  Many  was  the  wild  spot  to  which  he  sub- 
sequently accompanied  me ;  many  the  wild  adventure 
of  which  he  was  the  sharer.  His  behaviour  was 
frequently  in  the  highest  degree  extraordinary,  but 
he  served  me  courageously  and  faithfully:  such  a 
valet,  take  him  for  all  in  all — 

^  His  like  I  ne'er  expect  to  see  again.* . 
Kosko  taJkk,  Anton.^ 

*  Nowadays  he  would  call  himself  a  ZWnw, 
t  "  Good  luck  to  thee,  Antonio  I^ 
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'■'    CHAPTER  ,  XX.= '     y'  :      / 

Illness— Ko^turhal   Viait— A  ^  Master   Mfnd^The  Whisjkr— 
I    Salamanca-*- Irish  Hj^spitality-rS^iush   Soldiecs  t-nXhQ 
Scriptures  advertised.  ,  ,.   , 

But*  1  ani  ajfixious  to  enter  upon  the  narrative  6f  my 
journey,  and  siiall  *  therefore  abstain  from'  relating  to 
my  readers' a  great  many  circumstajices  which  occurred 
previously  Xo  my  leaving  Madrid  on, this  expedition. 
About  the  middle  of  May  I  had  got  everything  iri 
reaainess,  and  I  b^de  farewell  to  my  friends.  Sala- 
manca was  the' first  place  which  t  intended  to  visit 

Soipe  days  pr^vipus  to  my  depiarture  I  was  very 
mucii*ui'disix>sed,  owiqg  to  the  state  of  the  weather, 
for  violent  and  biting  winds  bad  long  prevailed.  I 
had  been  attacked  with  a  sfevere  cold,  which  terminated 
in  a  disagreeable  cough,  which  the  many  remedies  I 
successively  tried  seemed  unable  to  subdue.  I  liJld 
made  preparations  for  departing  on  a  particular  day, 
but,  owing  to  the  state  of  my  health,  I  was  apprehen- 
sive that  I  should  be^  compelled  to  dfefeir  toy  journey 
for  a  time.  The  last  day  of  nliy  stay  m  Madrid, 
finding  myself  scarcely  able  to  stand,  I  was  fain  to 
submit  to  a  somevfhat  desperate  exjp^rimenl^  and  by 
the  advice  of  the  barber-surgeon  who  visited  me,  I 
determined  to  be  bled.     Late  on  the  night  of  that 
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same  day  he  took  from  me  'sixteen  ounces  of  biobd, 
and  having  fecetved  his  fee  Icjft  me;  \i4shing  me  a 
fdeasant  journey;  and  assuring  me,  u^n  hte  refutation, 
that  by  noon  the  next  day  I- should  be  perfectly  re^ 
covered. 

A  few  minutes  after  his  departure,  whilst  V  was 
sitting  alone,  meditating  on  the  journey  \iiifch  I  was 
about  to  undertake,  and  on  the  rickety  state  of  my 
heahh,  I  heard  a  loud  knock  at  the  street  dom*  of 
the  house,  on  the  third  floor  of  which  I. was  lodged 

In  another  minute  Mr.  S ,^  of  the  British  end^assy, 

entered  my  apartment  After  a  little  conversation^ 
he  informed  me  that  Mr.  Villiers  had  desired  him  to 
wait  upon  me  to  communicate  a  resolution  which  he 
had  come  tOi  Being  :  apprehensive  that,  -  alone,  and 
anassisted,  I  -shouM  experience  great  difficult  in 
propagating  the  Gospel  :of  God  to  any  corisiderab|e 
extent  in  Spain,  he  was  bent  upon*  etxettifag  to  the 
8tfflo0t  his  bwn>  credit  and  influence  to^further  my 
views,  whidi  he' himself  considered,  if'dairied  into 
proper  effect,  extremely  well  calculated' to' Ofserete 
beneliciaUy  on  the  political  knd  moral  state  of  .the 
country.  Tothts  end  it'was  bis  intention^to  pufchasb 
a  very  considerable  number  of  cc^ies:  of  die  New 
Testament,  abd  to  dispatch  tiiem  forthwith  to  the 
various  British  consuls 'e^ablidhed  in  di^erenit  (parts 
of  Spain,  with  strict  and  positive  orders  to  employ  all 
the  means  which  their  official  situation  shoqld  £|ffbrd 
them  tocin:nUi«e  the  book&  in  ^^nestlon;  and  to  atourj^ 
tfietr  being  noticed.  They  were,  moreover,  to  be 
cbaigedto  afford  me,  when^er  I  should  appear  in* 
their' i^p^ctivexlistpicts^  all  the^  protection^  encourage^ 
ment,  and  assistance  which  I  should  stand'  in  need  of 
•  Mr.  SouthenL   •  
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I  was  of  course  much  rejoiced  on  receiving  this  in- 
formation^  for^  though  I  had  long  been  aware  that 
Mr.  ViUiers  was  at  .all  times  willing  to  assist  me,  he 
having  frequently  given; me  sufficient  proof,  I  could 
never  expect  that  he  would  come  forward  in  so  noble, 
and,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  considering  his  high  diplo- 
matic situation,  so  bold  and  decided  a  manner.  I 
believe  that  this  was  the  first  instance  of  a  British  am- 
bassador having  made  the  cause  of  the  Bible  Society  a 
national  one,  or  indeed  of  having  favoured  it  directly 
or  indirectly.  What  renders  the  case  of  Mr.  Villiers 
more  remarkable  is  that,  on  my  first  arrival  at  Madrid, 
I  found  him  by  no  means,  well  disposed  towards  the 
Society.  .  The  Holy  Spirit  had  probably  iUumined. 
his  mind  on  this  point  I  hoped  that  by  his  means 
our  institution  would  shortly  possess  tnany  agents  in 
Spain,  who,  with  far  more  power  and  better  oppor- 
tunities than  I  myself  could  ever  expect  to  possess, 
would  scatter  abroad  the  seed  of  the  Gospel,  and 
make  of  a  barren  and  thirsty  wilderness  a  green  and 
smiling  com*-field. 

A  word  or  two  about  the  gentleman  who  paid  me 
this  nocturnal  visit  Though  he  has  probably  long 
since  forgotten  the  humble  circulator  of  the  Bible  in 
Spain,  I  still  bear  in  mind  numerous  acts  of  kindness 
which  I  experienced  at  his  hands.  Endowed  with  an 
intellect  of  the  highest  order,  master  of  the  lore  of  all 
Europe,  profoundly  versed  in  the  ancient  tongues  and 
speakii^  most  of  the  modem  dialects  with  remarkable 
facility — possessed,  moreover,  of  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  mankind — ^he  brought  with  him  into  the  diplomatic 
career  advantages  such  as  few,  even  the  most  highly 
gifted,  can  boast  of«  During  his  sojourn  in  Spain  he 
performed  many  eminent  services  for  the  government 
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which  employed  him  ;  services  which,  I  believe,  it  had 
sufficient  discerament  to  see,  and  gratitude  to  reward. 
He  had  to  encounter,  however,  the  full  brunt  of  the 
low  and  stupid  malignity  of  the  party  who,  shortly 
after  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  usurped  the 
management  of  the  afTairs  of  Spain.  This  party, 
whose  foolish  manoeuvres  he  was  continually  discom- 
fiting, feared  and  hated  him  as  its  evil  genius,  taking 
every  opportunity  of  showering  on  his  head  calumnies 
the  most  improbable  and  absurd.  Amongst  other 
things,  he  was  accused  of  having  acted  as  an  agent  to 
the  English  government  in  the  affair  of  La  Granja, 
bringing  about  that  revolution  by  bribing  the  mutinous 
soldiers,  and  more  particularly  the  notorious  Sergeant 
Garcia.  Such  an  accusation  will  of  courise  merely 
extract  a  smile  from  those  who  are  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  English  character,  and  the  general  line  of 
conduct  pursued  by  the  English  government  It  was 
a  charge,  however,  universally  believed  in  Spain,  and 
was  even  preferred  in  print  by  a  certain  journal,  the 
official  organ  of  the  silly  Duke  of  Prias,  one  of  the 
many  prime  ministers  of  the  moderado  party  who 
followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession  towards  the 
latter  period  of  the  Carlist  and  Cristino  stmggle.  But 
when  did  a  calumnious  report  ever  fall  to  the  ground 
in  Spain  by  the  weight  of  its  own  absurdity  ?  Un- 
happy land  I  not  until  the  pure  light  of  the  Gcospel 
has  illumined  thee,  wilt  thou  learn  that  the  greatest 
of  all  gifts  is  charity ! 

The  next  day  verified  the  prediction  of  the  Spanish 
suigeoo ;  I  had  to  a  considerable,  degree  lost  my  cough 
and  fever,  though,  owing  to  the  loss  of  blood,  I  was 
somewhat  feeble.  Precisely  at .  twelve  o'clock  the 
horses  were  led  forth  before  the  door  of  my  lodging 
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in  the  CaUe  de  Santiago,  and  I  prepared  to  mount ; 
but  my  black  entero  of  Andalusia  woiild  no(  permit 
me  to  approach  his  side,  and,  whenever  I  made  the 
attempt,  como^enced  wheeling  round  with  great 
rapidity. 

''  Cest  tm  mauvais  signe^  mon  mattre^**  said  Antonio, 
who,  dressed  in  a  green  jerkin,  a  monUro  cap^  and 
booted  and  spurred,  stood  ready  to  attend  me,  holding 
by  the  bridle  the  horse  which  I  had  purchased  from 
the  contrabandista,  "It  is  a  bad  sign,  and  in  my 
country  they  wQuld  defer  the  journey  till  to-morrow." 

"Are  there  whisperers  in  your  country?!'  I  de- 
manded; aqd  taking  the  horse  by  the  n^iane,  I  per- 
formed the  ceremony  after  the  most  approved  iashion. 
The  animal  stofpd  still,  and  I  mounted  the  saddle 
exclaiming — 

■*  The  Romany  chal  •  to  his  horse  did  cry, 
As  he  placed  the  bit  in  his  horse's  jaw, 
<  Koskx)  gry  1    Romany  gry  I 
Muk  man  kistur  tute  knaw.*"  f 

We  then  rode  forth  from  Madrid  by  the  gate  of  San 
Vicente,  directing  our  course  to  the  lofty  mountains 
which  separate  Old  from  New  Castile.  That  night  we 
rested  at  Guadarrama,  a  large  village  at  their  foot,  dis- 
tant from  Madrid  about  seven  leagues.  Rising  eariy 
on  the  following  morning,  we  ascended  the  pass  and 
entered  into  Old  Castile. 

After  crossing  the  mountains,  the  route  to  Salamanca 
lies  almost  entirely  over  sandy  and  arid  plains,  inter- 
spersed here  and  there  with  thin  and  scanty  groves 
of  pine.     No  adventure  worth  relating^  occUrt-ed  daring 

•  Romany  chal  =  gypsy  lad. 

t  ^  Good  horse  1  gypsy  horse  I 

Let  me  ride  thee  now." 
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this  journey.  We  sold  a  few  Testaments  in  the  vil- 
lages through  which  we  passed,  more  especially  at 
Peiiaranda.  About  noon  of  the  third  day,  on  reach- 
ing the  brow  of  a  hillock,  we  saw  a  huge  dome  before 
us,  upon  which  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun  striking,  pro- 
duced the  appearance  of  burnished  gold.  It  belonged 
to  the  cathedral  of  Salamanca,  and  we  flattered  our- 
selves that  we  were  already  at  our  journey's  end  ;  we 
were  deceived,  however,  being  still  four  leagues  distant 
from  the  town,  whose  churches  and  convents,  towering 
up  in  gigantic  masses,  can  be  distinguished  at  an 
immense  distance,  flattering  the  traveller  with  an 
idea  of  propinquity  which  does  not  in  reality  exist. 
It  was  not  till  long  after  nightfall  that  we  arrived  at 
the  city  gate,  which  we  foynd  closed  and  guarded,  in 
apprehension  of  a  Carlist  attack  ;  and  having  obts^ined 
admission  with  some  diiHculty,  we  led  our  horses  along 
dark,  silent,  and  deserted  streets;  till  we  fpund  an 
individual  who  directed  us  to  a  large,,  gloomy,  and 
comfortless  posada,  that  of  the  Bull,  which  we,  how- 
ever, subsequently  found  was  the  best  which  the  town 
afforded. 

A  melancholy  town  is  Salamanca ;  the  days  of  its 
collegiate  glory  are  lo^g  since  past  by,  never  more  to 
return :  a  circumstance,  however,  which  is  little  to  be 
regretted ;  for  what  benefit  did  the  world  ever  derive 
from  scholastic  philosophy  ?  And  for  that  alone  was 
Salamanca  ever  famous.  Its  halls,  are  now  almost 
silent,  and  grass  is  growing  in  its  courts,  which  were 
once  daily  thronged  by  at  least  eight  thousand  stu-- 
dents ;  a  number  to  which,  at  the  present  day,  the 
entire  population  of  the  city  does  not  amount  Yet, 
with  all  its  melancholy,  what  an  interesting,  nay,  what 
a  magnificent    place   is   Salamanca  I     How   glorious 
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are  its  churches,  how  stupendous  are  its  deserted 
convents,  and  with  what  sublime  but  sullen  grandeur 
do  its  huge  and  crumbling  walls,  which  crown  the 
precipitous  bank  of  the  Tormes,  look  down  upon  the 
lovely  river  and  its  venerable  bridge !        ' 

What  a  pity  that,  of  the  many  rivers  of  Spain, 
scarcely  one  is  navigable !  The  beautiful  but  shallow 
Tormes,  instead  of  proving  a  source  of  ble^^sing  and 
wealth  to  this  part  of  Castile,  is  of  no  further  utility 
than  to  turn  the  wheels  of  va^rious  small  water  mills, 
standing  upon  weirs  of  stone,  which  at  certain  dis- 
tances traverse  the  river. 

My  sojourn  at  Salamanca  was  rendered  partrcularly 
pleasant  by  the  kind  attentions  and  continual  acts  bf 
hospitality  which  I  experienced  from  the  inmates  of 
the  Irish  College,  to  the  rector  of  which  I  bore  si  letter 
of  recommendation  from  my  kind  and  excellent  friend 
Mr.  O'Shea,  the  celebrated  bahker  of  Madrid.  It  will 
be  long  before  I  fot^et  these  Irish,  more  especially 
their  head,  Dr.  Gartland,  a  genuine  scion  of  the  good 
Hibernian  tree,  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  a  cour- 
teous and  high-minded  gentleman.  Though  fully 
aware  who  I  was,  he  held  out  the  hand  of  friendship 
to  the  wandering  heretic  missionary,  although  by  so 
doing  he  expb^ed  himself  to  the  rancorolis  remarks  of 
the  narrow-minded  native  clergy,  whb,  in  their  ugly 
shovel  hats  and  long  cloaks,  glared  at  me  askance  as  I 
passed  by  their  whispering  groups  beneath  the  piazzas 
of  the  Plaza.  But  when  did  the  fear  of  consequences 
cause  an  Irishman  to  shrink  from  the  exercise  of  the 
duties  of  hospitality  ?  However  aittached  to  his  reli- 
gion— and  who  is  so  attached  to  the  Romish  creed 
as  the  Irishman.^ — I  am  convinced  that  not  all  the 
authority  of  the  Pope  or  the  Cardinals  would   induce 
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him  to  dose  his.  doors  on  Luther  bimselft  were  that 
respectable  personage  at  present  alive  and  in  need  of 
food  and  refuge. 

Honour  to  Ireland  and  her  "hundr^  thousand 
welcomes ! "  *  Her  fields  have  long  been  the  greenest 
in  the^  world  ;  her  daughters  the  fairest ;  her  sons  the 
bravest  and  most  eloquent  May  they  never  cease 
to  be  sol        . 

The  posada  where  I  had  put  up  was  a  good  speci- 
men of  the  old  Spanish  inn,  being  much  the  same  as 
those  described  in  the  time  of  Philip  the  Third  or 
Fourth.  The  rooms  were  many  and  large,  floored  with 
either  brick  or  stpne,  generally  with  an  .alcove  at  the 
ead,  in  which  stood  a  wretched  Hock  bed.  Behind 
the  house  was  a  court,  and  in  the  rear  of  this  a  stable, 
full  of  bcH-ses,  ponies,  mules,  machos,  and  donkeys,  for 
there  was  no  lack  of  guests,  who,  however,  for  the 
most  part  slept  in  the  stable  with  their  caballerias, 
being  either  ofcrieros  or  small  peddling  merchants  who 
travelled  the  country  with  coarse  cloth  or  linen.  Op«- 
posite  to  my  room  in  the  corridor  lodged  a  wounded 
officer,  who  had  just  arrived  from  San  Sebastian  on 
a  galled  broken-kneed  pony :  he  was  an  £strimenian,t 
and  was  returning  to  his  own  village  to  be  cured.  He 
was  attended  by  three  broken  soldiers,  lame  or  maimed, 
and  unfit  for  service :  they  told  me  that  they  were  of 
the  same  village  as  his  worship,  and  on  that  account 
he  permitted  them  to  travel  with  him.  They  slept 
amongst  the  litter,  and  throughout  the  day  lounged 
about  the  house  smoking  paper  cigars  I  never  saw 
them  eating,  though  they  frequently  went  to  a  dark 
cool  comer,  where  stood  a  bota  or  kind  of  water  pitcher, 

•  Cead  mile  fdiite  /    VxonoMnct  Kaydh  tneela  fauithia, 
t  EstreffuAo^  a  native  of  the  province  of  Estremadura. 
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which  they  held  about  six  inches  from  their  black  filmy 
lips,  permitting  the  liquid  to  trickle  down  their  throats. 
They  said  they  had  no  pay,  and  were  quite  destitute 
of  money,  that  $u  merced  the  officer  occasionally  gave 
them  a  piece  of  bread,  but  that  he  himself  was  poor 
and  had  only  a  few  dcdlars.  Brave  guests  for  an  inn, 
thought  I ;  yet,  to  the  honour  of  Spain  be  it  spoken, 
it  is  one  of  the  few  countries  in  Europe  where  poverty 
is  never  insulted  nor  looked  upon  with  contempt 
Even  at  an  inn,  the  poor  man  is  never  spumed  from 
the  door,  and  if  not  harboured,  is  at  least  dismissed 
with  fair  words,  and  consigned  to  the  mercies  of  God 
and  his  mother.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  I  laugh  at 
the  bigotry  and  prejudices  of  Spain  5  I  abhor  the 
cruelty  and  ferocity  which  have  cast  a  stain  of  eternal 
infamy  on  her  history ;  but  I  will  say  for  the  Span- 
iards, that  in  their  social  intercourse  no  people  in  the 
world  exhibit  a  juster  feeling  of  what  is^  due  to  the 
dignity  of  human  nature,  or  better  understand  the 
behaviour  which  it  behoves  a  man  to  adopt  towards 
his  fellow  beings.  I  have  said  that  it  is  one  of  the  few 
countries  in  Europe  where  poverty  is  not  treated  with 
contempt,  and  I  may  add,  where  the  wealthy  are  not 
blindly  idolized.  In  Spain  the  very  beggar  does  not 
feel  himself  a  degraded  being,  for  he  kisses  no  one's 
feet,  and  knows  not  what  it  is  to  be  cuffed  or  spit 
upon ;  and  in  Spain  the  duke  or  the  marquis  can 
scarcely  entertain  a  very  overweening  opinion  of  his 
own  consequence,  as  he  finds'  no  one,  with  perhaps 
the  exception  of  his  French  valet,  to  fawtf  upon  or 
flatter  him. 

During  my  stay  at  Salamanca  I  took  measures  that 
the  word  of  God  might  become  generally  known  in 
his  celebrated  city.     The  principal  bookseller  of  the 
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town,  Blanco,  a  man  of  great  wealth  and  re^>ectability, 
consented  to  become  my  agent  here,  and  I  in  conse- 
quence deposited  in  his  shop  a  certain  number  of  New 
Testaments.  He  was  the  proprietor  of  a  small  print- 
ii^-press,  where  the  official  bulletin  of  the  place  was 
published.  For  this  bulletin  I  prepared  an  advertise- 
ment of  the  work,  in  which,  amongst  other  things,  I 
said  that  the  New  Testament  was  the  only  guide  to 
salvation  ;  I  also  spoke  of  the  Bible  Society,  and  the 
great  pecuniary  sacrifices  which  it  was  making  with  the 
view  of  proclaiming  Christ  crucified,  and  of  making  his 
doct^oe  known.  This  step  will  perhaps  be  considered 
by  some  as  too  bold,  but  I  was  not  aware  that  I  could 
take  any  more  calculated  to  arouse  the  attention  of 
the  people — a  considerable  point.  I  also  ordered 
numbers  of  tibe  ^ame  advertisen^ent  to  be  struck  off 
in  the  shape  of  bills,  which  I  caused  to  be  stuck  up  in 
various  parts  of  the  town.  I  had  great  hope  that  by 
means  of  these  a  considerable  number  of  New  Testa- 
ments would  be  sold.  I  intended  to  repeat  this  ex- 
periment in  Valladolid,  Leon,  St  Jago,*  and  all  the 
principal  towns  which  I  visited,  and  to  distribute 
them  likewise  as  I  rode  along.  The  children  of  Spain 
would  thus  be  brought  to  know  tjiat  such  a  work  as 
the  New  Testament  is  in  existence,  a  fact  of  which- 
not  five  in  one  hundred  were  then  aware,  notwith- 
standing their  so  frequently  repeated  boasts  of  their 
Catholicity  and  Christianity. 

•  See  note  on  p.  193. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

Departure  from  Salamanca  —  Reception  at  Pitiegua  —  The 
Dilemma — Sudden  Inspiration— The  Good  Presbyter — 
Combat  of  Qnadmpeds-— Irish  Christians-^Plains  of  Spain— 
The  Catalans— The  Fatal  Pool— VaUadolid*-Circttlation  of 
the  Scriptures — Philippine  Missions — ^English  College — ^A 
Conversation — The  Gaoleress. 

On  Saturday,  June  lo,  I  left  Salamanca  for  Valladolid. 
As  the  village  where  we  intended  to  rest  was  only 
five  leagues  distant,  we  did  not  sally  forth  till  midday 
was  past  There  was  a  haze  in  the  heavens  which 
overcast  the  sun,  nearly  hiding  his  countenance  from 
our  view.  My  friend,  Mr.  Patrick  Cantwell,  of  the 
Irish  College,*  was  kind  enough  to  ride  with  me  part 
of  the  way.  He  was  mounted  on  a  most  sorry-looking 
hired  mule,  which  I  expected  would  be  unable  to  keep 
pace  with  the  spirited  horses  of  myself  and  man  ;  for 
he  seemed  to  be  twin-brother  of  the  mule  of  Gil  Perez, 
on  which  his  nephew  made  his  celebrated  journey  from 
Oviedo  to  Peiiaflonf  I  was,  however,  very  much  mis- 
taken.   The  creature,  on  being  mounted,  instantly  set 

*  The  Colegio  de  Nobles  Irlandeses^  founded  in  1792  by  Philip 
II.,  is  at  present  housed  in  a  building  of  the  earliest  and  best 
period  of  the  Spanish  cinqueunto^  founded  in  1521  by  Ardi- 
bishop  Fonseca  as  the  Colegio  Mayor  del  Apostol  Santiago. 
It  was  built  by  Pedro  de  Ibarra. 

t  As  is  recorded  in  the  second  chapter  of  Gil  Bias, 
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off  at  that  rapid  walk  which  I  have  so  often  admired 
in  Spanish  mules,  and  which  no  horse  can  emulate. 
Our  more  stately  animals  were  speedily  left  in  the 
rear,  and  we  were  continually  obliged  to  break  into  a 
trot  to  follow  the  singular  quadruped,  who,  ever  and 
anon,  would  lift  his  head  high  in  the  air,  curl  up  his 
lip,  and  show  his  yellow  teeth,  as  if  he  were  laughing 
at  us,  as  perhaps  he  was.  It  chanced  that  none  of  us 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  road ;  indeed,  I  could 
see  nothing  which  was  fairly  entitled  to  that  appel- 
lation. The  way  from  Salamanca  to  Valladolid  is 
amongst  a  medley,  of  bridle-paths  and  drift-ways, 
where  discrimination  is  very  difficult  It  was  not  long 
before  we  were  bewildered,  and  travelled  over  more 
ground  than  was  strictly  necessary.  However,  as  men 
and  women  frequently  passed  on  donkeys  and  little 
ponies,  we  were  not  too  proud  to  be  set  right,  by 
them,  and  by  dint  of  diligent  inquiry  we  at  lei^tb 
arrived  at  Pitiegua,  four  leagues  from  Salamanta,  a 
small  village,  containing  about  fifty  families,  consisting 
of  mud  huts,  and  situated  in  the  midst  of  dusty  plains, 
where  com  was  growing  in  abundance.  We  asked  for 
the  house  of  the  euro,  an  old  man  whom  I  had  seen 
the  day  before  at  the  Irish  College,  and  who^  on  being 
informed  that  I  was  about  to  depart  for  Valladolid, 
had  exacted  from  me  a  promise  that  I  would  not  pass 
through  his  village  without  paying  him  a  visit  and 
partaking  of  his  hospitality. 

A  woman  directed  us  to  a  cottage  somewhat 
superior  in  appearance  to  those  contiguous.  It  had 
a  small  portico,  which,  if  I  remember  well,  was  over- 
grown with  a  vine.  We  knocked  loud  and  long  at 
the  door,  but  received  no  answer ;  the  voice  of  man 
vas  silent,  and   not  even  a  dog  barked.     The  truth 
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wad,  that  the  old  curate  *  was  taking*  his  sies^a^  and  so 
were  his  whole  family,  which  consisted  of  one  ancient 
female  and  a  cat  The  good  man  was  at  last  dis-* 
turbed  by  our  noise  and  vociferation,  for  we  were 
hungry,  and  consequently  impatient  Leaping  from 
his  couch,  he  came  running  to  the  ddor  in  great  buiry 
and  confusion,  and,  perceiving  us,  he  made  many 
apologies  for  being  asleep  at  a  period  when,  he  said, 
he  ought  to  have  been  on  the  look-out  for  his  invited 
guest  He  embraced  me  very  affectionately,  and  con- 
ducted me  into  his  parlour,  an  apartment  of  tolerable 
size,  hung  round  with  shelves^  wbidti  were  crowded 
with  books.  At  one  end  •  there  was  a  kind  of  table 
or  desk  covered  with  black  leather^  with  a  large  easy- 
diair,  into  which  he  pushed  me,  as  I,  with  the  true 
eagerness  of  a  bibliomaniac,  was  about  to  inspect  his 
shelves  ;•  saying,  with  considerable  vehemence,  that 
there  was  nothing  there  worthy  of  the  attention  of  an 
Englishman,  for  that  his  whole  stock  consisted  of 
breviaries  and  dry  Catholic  treatises  on  divinity. 

His  care  now  was  to  furnish  us  with  refreshments. 
In  a  twinkling,  with  the  assistance  of  his  old  attendant, 
he  placed  on  the  table  several  plates  of  cakes  and 
confectionery  and  a  number  of  large  uncouth  glass 
bottles,  which  I  thought  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to 
those  of  Schiedam,  and  indeed  they  were  the  very 
same.  ^  There,"  said  he,  rubbing  his  hands ; ''  I  thank 
God  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  treat  you  in  a  way 
which  will  be  agreeable  to  you.  In  those  bottles  there 
is  Hollands,  thfrty  years  old ; "  and  producing  two 
large  tumblers,  he  continued,  ''fill,  my  friends,  and 
drink — drink  it  every  drop  if  you  please,  for  it  -is  of 

*  I.e.  //  cura^  the  parish  priest ;  Fr.  curi.  Our  **  curate  *  isv 
rather  el  vicario;   Fr.  vicain^ 
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little  Use  to  myself,  who  seldom  drink  aught  but  water. 
I  know  that  you  islanders  love  it,  and  cannot  live 
without  it;  therefore,  since  it  does  you  good,  I  am 
only  sorry  that  there  is  ho  more." 

Observing  that  we  contented  ourselves  with  merely 
tasting  it,  he  looked  at  us  with  astonishment,  and  in- 
quired the  reasofn  of  our  not  drinking.  We  told  him 
that  we  seldom  drank  ardent  sph-its ;  and  I  added, 
that  as  for  myself,  \  seldom  tasted  even  wine,  but, 
like  himself,  was  content  with  the  use  of  water.  He 
appeared  somewhat  incredulous ;  but  told  us  to  do 
exactly  what  we  pleased,  and  to  ask  for  what  was 
agreeable  to  us.  We  told  him  that  we  had  not  dined, 
and  should  be  glad  of  some  substantial  refreshment 
"I  am  afraid,"  said  he,  "that  I  have  nothing  in  the 
house  which  will  suit  you;  however,  we  will  go  and 
see. 

Thereupon  he  led  us  through  a  small  yard  at  the 
back  part  of  his  house,  which  might  have  been  called 
a  garden  or  orchard  if  it  had  displayed  either  trees 
or  flowers ;  but  it  produced  nothing  but  grass,  which 
was  growing  in  luxuriance.  At  one  end  was  a  large 
pigeon-house,  which  we  all  entered ;  "  for,"  said  the 
curate,  "if  we  could  find  some  nice  delicate  pigeons 
they  would  afford  you  an  excellent  dinner."  We  were, 
however,  disappointed  ;  for,  after  rummaging  the  nests, 
WQ  only  found  very  young  ones,  unfitted  for  our  pur- 
pose. The  good  man  became  very  melancholy,  and 
said  he  had  some  misgivings  that  we  should  have  to 
depart  dinnerless.  Leaving  the  pigeon-house^  he 
conducted  us  to  a  place  where  there  were  several 
skeps  of  bees,  round  which  multitudes  of  the  busy 
insects  were  hovering,  filling  the  air  with  their  music. 
I        "Next  to    my  fellow-creatures,**    said  he,  "there  is 
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nothing  which  I  love  so  dearly  as  these  b^es ;  it  is 
one  of  my  delights  to  sit  watching  them,  and  listening^ 
to  their  mijrmur."  We  next  went  to  several  unfur- 
nished rooms,  fronting  the  yard,  in  one  of  which  were 
hanging  several  flitches  of  bacon,  beneath  which  he 
stopped,  and,  looking  up^  ga^^ed  intently  upon  them. 
We  told  him  that,  if  he  had  nothing  better  to  offer, 
we  should  be  very  glad  to  eat  some  slices  of  his  bacon, 
especially  if  some  eggs  were  added.  "  To  tell  the  truth/* 
said  he,  "  I  have  nothing  better,  and  if  you  can  con- 
tent yourselves  with  such  fare  I  shall  be  very  happy ; 
as  for  eggs,  you  can  have  as  many  as  you  wish,  and 
perfectly  fresh,  for  my  hens  lay. every  day." 

So,  after  everything  was  prepared  and  arranged  to 
our  satisfaction,  we  sat  down  to  dine  on  the  bacon 
and  eggs,  in  a  small  room,  not  the  one  to  which  he 
had  ushered  us  at  first,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the 
doorway.  The  good  curate,  though  he  ate  nothing, 
having  taken  his  meal  long  before,  sat  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  and  the  repast  was  enlivened  by  his  chat 
"There,  my  friends,"  said  he,  "where  you  are  now 
seated  once  sat  Wellington  and  Crawford,  after  they 
had  beat  the  French  at  Arapiles,*  and  rescued  us 
from  the  thraldom  of  those  wicked  people.  I  never 
respected  my  house  so  much  as  I  have  done  since 
they  honoured  it  with  their  presence.  They  were 
heroes,  and  one  was  a  demi-god."  He  then  burst  into 
a  most  eloquent  panegyric  of  El  Gran  Lordy  as  he 

*  Arapiles  is  the  name  by  which  the  great  English  victory  of 
Salamanca  is  known  to  French  and  Spanish  writers.  It  was 
fought  on  July  22,  1812,  and. the  news  reached  Napoleon  on 
the  banks  of  the  Borodino  on  September  7,  inducing  that 
strange  hesitation  and  want  of  alacnty  which  distinguished  his 
operations  next  day.  The  village  of  Arapiles  is  about  four 
miles  from  Salamanca. 
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termed  him,  which  I  should  be  very  happy  to  trans- 
late, were  my  pen  capable  of  rendering  into  English 
the  fx>bust  thundering  sentences  of  his  powerful  Cas- 
tilian.  I  had  till  then  considered  him  a  plain,  unin- 
formed old  man,  almost  simple,  and  as  incapable  of 
much  emotion  as  a  tortoise  within  its  shell ;  but  he 
bad  become  at  once  inspired:  his  eyeis  were  replete 
with  a  bright  fire,  and  every  muscle  of  his  face  was 
quivering.  The  little  silk  skull-cap  which  he  wore, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  moved 
up  and  down  with  his  agitation  ;  and  I  soon  saw  that 
I  was  in  the  presence  of  one  of  those  remarkable  ihen 
who  90  frequently  spring  up  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Romish  church,  and  who  to  a  child-lik6  ^mplicity 
unite  immense  enei^  and  power  of  mirtd — equally 
adapted  to  guide  a  scanty  flock  of  ignorant  rustics  in 
some  obscure  village  in  Italy  or  Spain,  as  to  convert 
millions  of  heathens  on  the  shores  of  Japan,  China,' 
and  Paraguay. 

He  was  a  thin  spare  man,  of  about  sixty-^five,  and 
was  dressed  in  a  black  cloak  of  very  cbarse  materials  ; 
nor  were  his  other  garments  of  superior  quality.  This 
plainness,  however,  in  the  appearance  of  his  outward 
man  was  by  no  means  the  result  of  poverty;  quite 
the  contrary.  The  benefice  was  a  veiy  plentiful  one, 
and  placed  at  his  disposal  annually  a  sum  of  at  least 
eight  hundred  dollars,  of  which  the  eighth  part  was 
more  than  sufiicient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  house 
and  himself;  the  rest  was  devbted  ehtirely  to  the 
purest  acts  of  charity.  He  fed  the  hungry  wanderer, 
and  despatched  him  singing  on  his  way,  with  meat  in 
his  wallet  and  a  peseta  in  hi^*  purse ;  and  his  parish- 
ioners, when  in  need  of  money,  had  only'to  repair  to 
his  study,  and  were  sure  of  ah  immediate  supply.     He 
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was,  indeed,  the  banker  of  the  village,  and  what  he 
lent  he  neither  expected  nor  wished  to  be  returned. 
Though  under  the  necessity  of  making  frequent  jour- 
neys to  Salamanca,  he  kept  no  mule,  but  contented 
himself  with  an  ass,  borrowed  from  the  neighbouring 
miller.  "I  once  kept  a  mule,"  said  he;  ''but  some 
years  since  it  was  removed  without  my  permission  by 
a  traveller  whom  I  had  housed  for  the  night:  for  in 
that  alcove  I  keep  two  clean  beds  for  the  use  of  the 
wayfaring,  and  I  shall  be  very  much  pleased  if  your- 
self and  friend  will  occupy  them,  and  tarry  with  me 
till  the  morning/' 

But  I  was  eager  to  continue  my  journey,  and  any 
friend  w^s  no  less  anxious  to  return  to  Salamaiica. 
Upon  taking  leave  of  the  hospitable  curate,  I  pre- 
sented him  with  a^  copy  of  the  New  Testament  He 
received  it  withput  uttering  a  single  word,  and  placed 
it  on  one  of  the  shelves  of  his  study ;  but  I  observed 
him  nodding  significantly  to  the  Irish  student,  pei:haps 
as  much  as  to  say,  "Your  friend  loses  no  opportunity 
of  propagating  his  book ; "  for  he  was  well  aware  who 
I  was.  I  shall  not  speedily  forget  the  truly  good 
presbyter,  Antonio  Garcia  de  Aguilar,  cura  of 
Fitiegua. 

We  reaphed  Fedroso  shortly  before  nightfall  It 
was  a  small  village,  containing  about  thiiity  houses, 
and  intersected  by  a  rivulet,  or,  as  it  is  called,  a 
regata.  Qn  its  banks  women  and  maidens, were 
washing  their  linen,  and  singing  couplets ;  the  church 
stood  alone  and  solitary  qn  the  farther  side.  We 
inquired  for  the  posada^  and  were  shown  a  cottage, 
differing  nothing  from  the  rest  in  general  appearance. 
We  called  at  the  door  in  vain,  as  it  is.  not  die  custom 
of  Castile  for  the  people  of  these  halting-places  to  go 
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out  to  welcome  their  visitors :  at  last  we  dismounted 
and  entered  the  house,  demanding  of  a  sullen-looking 
woman  where  we  were  to  place  the  horses.  She  said 
diere  was  a  stable  within  the  house,  but  we  could  not 
put  the  animals  there,  as  it  contained  malos  machos  * 
belonging  to  two  travellers,  who  would  certainly  fight 
with  our  horses,  and  then  there  would  be  d^funcian^ 
which  would  tear  the  house  down.  She  then  pointed 
to  an  out-house  across  the  way,  saying  that  we  could 
stable  them  there.  We  entered  this  place,  which  we 
found  full  of  filth  and  swine,  with  a  door  without  a 
lock.  I  thought  of  the  fate  of  the  ctirds  mule,  and 
was  unwilling  to  trust  the  horses  in  sueb  a  place, 
abandoning  them  to  the  mercy  of  any  robber  in  the 
neighbourhood.  I  therefore  entered  the  house^  and 
said  resolutely  that  I  was  determined  to  place  them  in 
the  stable.  Two  men  were  squatted  on  the  ground^ 
with  an  immense  bowl  of  stewed  hare  before  them,  oo 
which  they  were  supping;  these  were  the  travelling 
merchants,  the  masters  of  the  mules.  I  passed  on  to 
the  staUe,  one  of  the  men  saying  softly,  "  Yes,  yeSy 
go  in  and  see  what  will  befall."  I  had  no  sooner 
entered  the  stable  than  I  heard  a  horrid  discordant  ciy, 
something.between  a  bray  and  a  yell,  and  the  latest  of 
the  mackoSy  tearing  his  head  from  the  manger  to  which 
he  was  fastened,  his  eyes  shooting  flames,  and  breath- 
ing a  whirlwind  from  his  nostrils,  flung  himself  on.  my 
'  stallion.  The  horse,  as  savage  as  himself,  rearied  on 
his  hind  legs,  and,  after  the  fashion  of  an  English 
pugilist,  repaid  the  other  with  a  pat  on  the  forehead, 
which  nearly  felled  him.  A  combat  instantly  en^ped, 
and  I  thought  that  the  words  of  the  suU^i  woman 
would  be  verified  by  the  bouse  being  torn  to  pieces. 
*  Savage  mules 
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It  ended  by  my  seizing  the  mule  by  the  halter,  at 
the  risk  of  my  limbs,  and  hanging  upon  him  with  all 
my  weight,  whilst  Antonio,  with  much  difficulty,  re- 
move the  horse.  The  man  who  had  been  standing  at 
the  entrance  now  came  forward,  saying,  **  This  would 
not  have  happened  if  you  had  taken  good  advice/' 
Upon  my  stating  to  him  the  unreasonableness  of  ex- 
pecting that  I  would  risk  horses  in  a  place  where  they 
would  probably  be  stolen  before  the  morning,  he  re- 
plied, '*True,  true^  you  have  perhaps  done  right"  He 
then  re-fastened  his  macko^  adding  for  additional 
security  a  piece  of  whipcord,  which  he  said  rend^ed 
escape  impossible. 

After  supper,  I  roamed  about  the  village.  I  ad-, 
dressed  two  or  three  labourers  whom  I  found  standii^ 
at  their  doors ;  they  appeared,  however,  exceedingly 
reserved,  and  with  a  gruff  **buenas  noches**  turned 
into  their  houses  without  inviting  me  to  enter.  lat 
last  found  my  way  to  the  church  porch,  where  I  con- 
tinued some  time  in  meditation.  At  last  I  bethought 
myself  of  retiring  to  rest ;  before  departing,  however, 
I  took  out  and  affixed  to  the  porch  ;of  the  church  an 
advertisement  to  the  effect  that  the  New  Testament 
was  to  be  purchased  at  Salamanca*  On  returning  to 
the:  house,  I  found  the  two  travellii^  merchants  en- 
joying profound  slumber  on  various  manias,  or  mule«- 
cloths,  stretched  on  the  floor.  "You  are  a  French 
merchant,  I  suppose,  Caballero^**  said  a  man,  who  it 
seemed  was  the  master  of  the  house^  and  whom  I  had 
not  before  seen.  "You  are  a  French  merchant,  I 
suppose,  and  are  on  the  way  to  the  fair  of  Medina.'* 
"  I  am  neither  Frenchman  nor  merchant,"  I :  replied, 
"  and»  though  I  purpose  passing  through  Medina,  it  is 
not  with  the  view  of  attending  the  fair."     "  Then  you 
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are  one  of  the  Irisb  Christians  from  Salamanca,  Cabal- 
lero^  said  the  man ;  ''  I  hear  you  oome  from  that 
town/'  "  Why  do  you  call  them  Irish  Christians  f  "  I 
replied.  •*  Are  there  pagans  in  their  country  ?"  '^We 
call  them  Christians/'  said  the  man, ''  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  Irish  English,  who  are  worse  than  pagans, 
who  are  Jews  and  heretics."  I  made  no  answer,  but 
passed  on  to  the  room  which  had  been  prepared  for 
me,  and  from  which,  the  door  being  ajar,  I  heard  the 
following  short  conversation  passing  between  the  inn* 
keeper  and  his  wife : — 

Innke^er. — Muger^  it  appears  to  me  that  we  have 
evil  guests  in  the  house. 

Wife, — ^You  mean  the  last  comers,  the  CahaUero 
and  his  servant  Yes,  I  never  saw  worse  countenances 
in  my  life. 

Innkeeper."--!  do  not  like  the  servant,  and  still  less 
the  master.  He  has  neither  formality  nor  politeness : 
he  tells  me  that  he  is  not  French,  and  when  I  spoke 
to  him  d[  the  Irish  Christians,  he  did  not  seem  to 
belong  to  them.  I  more  than  suspect  that  he  is  a 
heretic,  or  a  Jew  at  least 

Wife. — Perhaps  they  are  both.  Maria  Santisima  I 
what  shall  we  do  to  purify  the  house  when  they  are 
gone? 

Innkeeper. — Oh,  as  for  that  matter,  we  must  of  course 
charge  it  in  the  cuenta. 

I  slept  soundly,  and  rather  late  in  the  morning  arose 
and  breakfasted,  and  paid  the  bill,  in  which,  by  its 
extravagance,  I  found  the  purification  had  not  been 
forgotteiL  The  travelling  merchants  had  departed  at 
daybreak.  We  now  led  forth  the  horses,  and  mounted ; 
there  were  several  people  at  the  door  staring  at  us. 
"What  is  the  meaning  of  this.?"  said  I  to  Antonio. 
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"It  is  whispered  that  we  are  no  Christiatts,"  said 
Antonio ;  "  thqr  have  come  to  cioss  tiiemselves  at  oUr 
departure." 

In  effect,  the  moment  that  we  rode  forward  a  dozen 
hands  at  least  were  busied'  in  this  evil*-averting  cere- 
mony. Antonio  instantly  turned  and  crossed  himself 
in  the  Greek  fashioi^^much  more  complex  and  diffi- 
cult than  the  Catholic 

^  Mir  ad  qtte  Santiguo  I  que  Santiguo  de  los  demo* 
nias/^'*  exclaimed  many*  voices,  whilst  for  fear  of 
consequences  we  hastened  away. 

The  day  was  exceedingly  hot,  and  we  wended  our 
way  slowly  along  the  plains  of  Old  Castile.  With  all 
that  pertains  to  Spain,  vastness  and  •  sublimity  are 
associated :  grand  are  its  mountains,  and  no  less  grand 
are  its  plains,  which  seem  of  boundless  extent,  but 
which  are  not  tame  unbroken  flats,  lik*  the  steppes  of 
Russia.  Rough  and  uneven  ground  is  continually 
occurring :  here  a  deep  ravine  and  gully  worn  by  the 
wintry  torrent ;  yonder  an  emihence  tiot  unfrequehtly 
craggy  and  savage,  at  whose  top  appears  the  lone 
solitary  village.  There  is  little  that  id  blithesome  and 
cheerful,  but  much  that  is  melancholy.  A  few  solitary 
rustics  are  occasionally  seen  toiling  ■  in  the  fields — 
fields  without  limit  or  boundary,  where  the  green  oak, 
the  elm,  or  the  ash  are  unknown  ;  where  only  the  sad 
and  desolate  pine  displays  its  pyramidjike  form,  and 
where  no  grass  is  to  be  found.  And  who  are  the 
travellers  of  these  districts?  For  the  most  part 
arrieros,  with  their  long  trains  of  mules  hung  with 
monotonous  tinkling  bells.     Behold  them  with  their 

•  "  See  the  crossing  !  see  what  devilish  crossing ! "  Saniiguar 
is  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  to  cross  one's  self.  Saniiguo  is 
the  action  of  crossing  one's  self. 
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brown  faces,  brown  dresses,  and  bix>ild  slouched  hats ; 
--the  drrieraSf  the  true  loi^ds  of  the  roads, of  Spain, 
and  to  whom  more  respect  is  paid  in  these  dusty  ways 
than  to  dnkes  and  condes  ; — ^the  arrieros^  sullen,  proud, 
and  rarely  courteous,  whose'  deep  voices  may  be  some* 
times  beard  at  the  dbtance  of  a  mile,  either  cheering 
the  sluggish  animals^  of  Shortening  the  dreary  way  with 
savage  and  dissoniant  songa 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  reached  Medina:  del 
Campo,*  formerly  one  of  the. principal  dtiec^  of  Spain, 
though  at  present  an  inconsiderable  place.  Immense 
ruins  snnound  it<  m  every  direction,  attdsting  the 
former  grandeur  of  > this  "city  of  the  ^lain."  The 
great  square  or  market*place  is  a  reiharkablespot, 
sunounded  hy  a  he^avy  massive  piagza^  orer  which  rise 
black  buildh^s  of  great  antiquity^  Wd  found  the 
town  crowded  with  people  awaiting  the  lair,  which  was 
to  be  held  in  a'  day  'or  two.  We  experienced  some 
difficuHy-fn  obtaining  adipission  into  ihepasada,  which 
was  chiefly  -occupied  by  Catalans  iiroiti  ValladoUd 
These  people  not  only  brought  with  them  their 
merchandise,  but  their  wives  and  children.  Some  of 
them  appeared  tobe  people  of  the  worst  description : 
there  was  one  in  particular,  a  burly  .savage-looking 
fellow,  of  about  fdrty^  whose  conduct  was  atrocious ; 
he  sat  with  his  wife,  or  perhaps  concubine^  at  the  door 

•  As  late  as  1521,  Medina  del  Campo  was  one  of  the  richest 
towns  in  Sj^ain:  Long  one  of  the  favourite  residences  of  the 
CaMiltaa  court,  it  was.  <  an  eaiponuixi,  a  granary,  a  storehouse, 
a  centre  of  mediaeval  luxury  and  refinement.  But  the  town 
declared  for  the  Comuneros  of  Castile,  and  was  so  pitilessly 
sacked,  btini^,  and  ravaged  by  the  Flemish  Cardinal  Adrian, 
actii^  for  tM  absent  Chai;^s  of  Hapsburg  (in  152JI  that  it  never 
recovered  anything  of  its  ancient  importance.  The  name,  half 
Arab,  half  Clstilian,  tells  of  its  great  antiquity.  To^lay  it  is 
known  only  as  a  railway  station !       ,  . 
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of  a  room  which  opened  upon  the  court:  he  was 
continually  venting  horrible  and  obscene  oaths,  both 
in  Spanish  and  Catalan.  The  woman  was  retnarkably 
handsome,  but  robust,  and  seemingly  as  savage  as 
himself;  her  conversation  likewise  was  as  frightful  as 
his  own.  Both  seemed  to  be  under  the  influence  of 
an  incomprehensible  fury.  At  last,:  upon  some  obser^ 
vation  from  the  woman,  he  started*  up,  and  drawing 
a  long  knife  from  his  girdle,  stabbed  at  her  naked 
bosom ;  she^  however,  interposed  the  palm  of  her 
hand,  which  was  much  cut  He  stood  for;  a  moment 
viewing  the  blood  trickling  upon  the  ground,  whilst 
she  held  up  her  wounded  hand ;  then,  with  an  iistound- 
ing  oath,  he  hurried  up  the  court 'to  the  P^laza,  I 
went  up  to  the  woman  and  said,  "  What  id  the  cause 
of  this  ?  I  hope  the  ruffian  has  not  seriously  injured 
you."  She  turned  her  countenance  upon  me;with  the 
glance  of  a  demon,  and  at  last  with  a  sneiecof  con* 
tempt  exclaimed,  '^ Cordis^  que  e$  isof^  . Cannot  a 
Catalan  gentleman  be  conversing  with  his  lady  upon 
their  own  private  affairs  without  being  interrupted  by 
you  ? "  She  then  bound  up  her  hand  with  a.  handker- 
chief, and  going  into  the  room  brought  a  small  table 
to  the  door,  on  which  she  placed  several  things,  as  if 
for  the  evening's  repast,  and  then  sat  down  on  a  stool. 
Presently  returned  the  Catalan,  and  without  a  word 
took  his  seat  on  the  threshold  ;  then,  as  if  nothing  had 
occurred,  the  extraordinary  couple  commenced  eating 
and  drinking^  interlarding  their  meal  with  oaths  and 
jests. 

We  spent  the  night  at  Medina,  and  departing  early 
next  morning,  passed  through  much  Ae  same  country 
as  the  day  before,  until  about  noon  we  reached  a  small 
^  *"  Carajo^  what  is  this  ?* 
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twiiki^  distant  half  a  league  from  the  Duero;*  here 

we  reposed  ourselves  during  the. heat  of  the  day,  and 

thetti  remounting^  crossed  the  river  by  a  handsome 

stone  bridge,  and  directed  our  course  to  Valladolid. 

The  banks  of  the  Duero  in  this  place  have  much 

beauty:    they   abound   with    trees    and   brushwood, 

amongst  which,  as  we  passed  along,  various  birds  were 

singing  melodiously.     A  delicious  coolness  proceeded 

from  the  water,  which  in  some  parts  brawled  over 

stones  or  rippled  fleetly  over  white  sand,  and  in  others 

glided  softly  over  blue  pods  of  considerable  depth. 

By  the  side  of  one  of  these  last  sat  a  woman  of  about 

thirty^  •  neatly  dnessed  as  a  peasant ;  she  was  gazing 

up(m  the  water,  into  which  she  occasionally  flung 

flowers  and  twigs,  of  trees.    I  stof^d  for  a  moment 

tp  ask  a  question ;  she,  however,,  neither  looked  up 

nor  answered,  but  continued  gazing  alt  the  water  as 

if  lost  to  consciousness  of  all  beside.    "Who  is  that 

woman?''  said  I  to  a  shepherd,  whom  I  met  the 

moment  after.    '' She  is  mad,  la pobrecitay^  said  he ; 

"she  lost  her  chUd  about  a  month  ago  in  that  pool, 

and  she  has  been  mad  ever  since.    They  are  going  to 

send  her  to  VaUadolid,  to  the  Casa  de  Us  Lacos.\ 

There  are  many  who  perish  every  year  in  the  eddies 

of  the  Duero;  it^is  a  bad  river;  vqiya  usUd con  la 

VirgBUf  CabalUro**  %    So  I  rode  on  thrcMsgh  tbepinares, 

or  thin  scanty  pine  forests,  which  skirt  the  way  to 

Valladolid  (  in  this  direction. 

*  We  have  adopted  in  English  the  Portuguese  fbrai  Douro^ 
,  which  gave  the  title  of  Msuquis  to  our  gveat  duke  ...  of 
Ciodad  Rodrigo,  as  the  Spaniards  prefer  to  cal}  him. 

t  Madhouse. 

i  **'  May  the  Viigin  ph)tect  yon,  sir : "  'lit  *^  May  you  go  with  the 
Virgin." 

S  Valladolid,  like  so'  many  place-names,  not  only  in  southern, 
hut  ia  central  Spain^  is  Arabic,  Bafad'al  tVa/id.  **the  land  of 
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Valladolid  is  seated  in  the  tniddi:  of  *an '  ihimdase 
valley,  or  rather  hollow,  which  seems  to  have'  been 
scooped  by  some  mightf  convalsion  out  of  tht  plain 
ground  of  Castile.  The  eminendes  which  appear  in 
the  neighbourhood  are  not  properly  high  groiatkfe,  but 
are  rather  the  sides  of  thid  hollow.  They  tsLre  jagged 
and  precipitous,  and  exhibit  a  strange  and  Imdoudi 
appearance.  Volcanic  force  seems  at  some  distant 
period  to  have  been  busy  in  4h<dse  districts.  •  •  Vallei- 
dolid  abounds  with  eonveitts,  ^t  present  •  (ieseited, 
which  afford  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  iafrdii- 
tecture  in*  Spain.  The  prrncipal  cburoh,  Uiou^  father 
ancient,  is  unfinished :  it  was  intended  to  be  alouilding 
of  vast  siae,  but  the  means  of  <  the  founders  w^re  in- 
sufficient to  ciarry  out  their  planl  '  It  is  built  of  rough 
granite.  Valladolid  is  a  -mabufacturhig  town,  biit^  the 
commence  is  (Ihiefly  in  Ae  hands  of  the  Gat«il«itis,  of 
whom  there  is  a  colony  of  nearly  three  *  ftuhdred 
established  here;  It  possesses  a'  beautiful  alopmda, 
or  public  walk,  through  which  flows  the  river  Eidcueva. 
The  population  is  said  to  amount  to  sixty  thousand 
souls. 

We  put  up  at  the  Posada  de  lak  Diligentids,  a  'v^ry 
ms^^ific^nt  edifice.  This  pos^^da^  however,  we  were 
glad  to  quit  dt)  the  second  day  after  our  atrivali  the 
accommodation  beii^  of  the  most  wretched'  de!^Hp- 
tion,  and  the  indivility  of  the  people  great ;  tlic  master 
of  the  house,  an  immense  tall  fellow,  with  huge  mous- 
taches ai>d  an.  as3umed  military  air,  being;  f;air  too 
high  a  cavalier  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  his  guest^ 
with  whom,  it  is  true,  he  did  not  appear  to  l^  :Ov^r- 
burdened,  as  I  saw  no  one  but  Antonio  andmyselC 

H^^niZeV^*' th^  caliph  in  whose  xeign  the  Peninsula  wlu^v^rruD 
by  the  Moslems.    The  mo|«  ancient  nam^  of  F$Ha4iB  loAt. 
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He  was  a  leadihg  tnati  amongst  the  national  guards 
of  Valladolid,  and  delighted  in  parading  about  the  city 
on  a  clumsy  steed,  which  be  kept  in  a  subterranean 
stable. 

Our  next  quarters  werb  at  the  Trojan  Horse,  an 
ancient  posiida,  kept  by  a  native  of  the  Basque  pro- 
vinces, who  at  least  was  not  above  his  business.  We 
found  everything  in  confusion  at  Valladolid,  a  visit 
from  the  factious  being  speedily  expected^  All  the 
gates  were  blockaded,  and  various  forts  bad  been  built 
to  cover  the  approaches  to  the  city.  Shortly  after  our 
departure  the  Carlists  actually  did  arrive,  under  the 
command  of  the  •  Biscayan  chief,  ZariateguL*  They 
experienced  no  opposition,  the  staunchest  nationals 
retiring  to  the  prindipal  fort,  which  they^  however, 
speedily  surrendered,  not  a  gun  being  fired  throughout 
the  affair.  As  for  my  friend  the  hero  of  the  inn,  on 
the  first  rumour  of*  the'  appmach  of  the  enemy,  he. 
mounted  his  horse  and  rode  off,  and  was  never  subse-^ 
quently  heard  of.  On  our  return  to  Valladolid,  we 
found  the  inn  in  other  and  better  hands,  those  of  a 
Frenchman  from  Bayonne,  from  whom  we  received  as 
much  civility  as  we  had  experienced  rudeness  from 
his  predecessor. 

In  a  few  days  I  formed  the  acquaintance  of  the 
bookseller  of  the  fdace,  a  kind-hearted,  simple  man 
who  willingly  undertook  the  charge  of  vending  th^ 
Testaments  whk:h  I  brought. 

I  found  liteiature  of  every  description  at  the  lowest 
ebb  at  Valladolid.  My  newly  acquired  friend  merely 
carried  on  bookselling  in  connection  with  other  busi- 
ness; it   being,  as  be   assured   me,   in   itself  quite 

*  A  friend  and  comrade  of  Zumalacarregui,  who  came  into 
notice  after  4^e  death  of  the  greater  leader  in  June,  1835. 
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insufficient  to  afford  him  a  livelihood.  During  the  week, 
however,  that  I  continued  in  this  city,  a  considerable 
number  of  copies  were  disposed  of,  and  a  fair  prospect 
opened  that  many  more  would  be  demanded.  To 
call  attention  to  my  books,  I  had  recourse  to  the  same 
plan  which  I  had  adopted  at  Salamanca,  the  affixing  of 
advertisements  to  the  walls.  Before  leaving  the  city  I 
gave  orders  that  these  shouki  be  renewed  every  week  ; 
from  pursuing  which  course  I  expected  that  much  and 
manifold  good  would  accrue,  as  the  people  would  have 
continual  opportunities  of  learning  that  a  book  which 
contains  the  livii^  word  was  in  existence,  and  within 
their  reach,  which  might  induce  th&m  to  secure  it,  and 
consult  it  even  unto  salvation.  .  .  . 

In  Valladolid  I  found  both  an  English*  and  Scotchf 
College.  From  my  obliging  friends,  the  Irish  at 
Salamanca,  I  bore  a  letter  of  introduction,  to  the 
rector  of  the  latter.  I  found  this  collie  an  old 
gloomy  edifice,  situated  in  a  retired  street  The  rector 
was  dressed  in  the  habiliments  of  a  Spanish  eccle* 
siastic,  a  character  which  he  was  evidently  ambitious 
of  assuming.  There  was  something  dry  and  cold  in 
his  manner,  and  nothing  of  that  generous  warmth  and 
eager  hospitality  which  had  so  captivated  me  in  the 
fine  Irish  rector  of  Salamanca ;  he  was,  however,  civil 
and  polite,  and  offered  to  show  me  the  curiosities  of 
the-  place.  He  evidently  knew  who  I  was,  and  on  that 
account  was,  perhaps,  more  reserved  than  he  otherwise 
would  have  been :  not  a  word  passed  between  us  on 

•  The  Colegio  de  Ingleses  was  endowed  by  Sir  Francis 
Englefield,  a  partisan  of  Mar^  Queen  of  Scots,  who  came  to 
Spain  after  her  execution.  Philip  II.  granted  certain  privil^es 
to  the  students  in  1590.  The  number  of  students  at  the  present 
dav  is  about  45. 

t  The  Celegio  de  Escoc$s$s  was  founded  only  in  1790. 
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religious  matters,  which  we  seemed  to  avoid  by  ocMnmon 
consent  Under  the  auspices  of  this  gentleman^  I 
visited  the  college  of  the  Philippine  Missions,  which 
stands  beycmd  the  gate  of  the  city,  where  I  was  intro- 
duced to  the  superior,  a  fine  old  man  of  seventy,  very 
stout,  in  the  habiliments  of  a  friar  There  was  an  air 
of  placid  benignity  on  his  countenance  which  highly 
interested  me ;  his  words  were  few  and  simple,  and 
he  seemed  to  have  bid  adieu  to  all  worldly  passJona 
One  little  weakness  was,  however,  still  clinging  to 
him. 

Myself. — ^This  is  a  noble  edifice  in  which  you  dwell, 
father ;  I  should  think  it  would  contain  at  least  two 
hundred  students. 

Rector. — More,  my  son:  it  is  intended  for  more 
hundreds  than  it  now  contains  single  individuals. 

Myself. — I  observe  that  some  rude  attempts  have 
been  made  to  fortify  it ;  the  walls  are  pierced  with 
kx)pholes  in  every  direction. 

Rector. — The  nationals  of  Valladolid  visited  us  a 
few  days  ago,  and  committed  miich  useless  damage ; 
they  were  rather  rude,  and  threatened  me  with  their 
duba    Poor  men,  poor  men  1         } 

Myself. — I  suppose  that  even  these  missions,  which 
are  certainly  intended  for.  a  noble  end,  experience  the 
sad  effects  of  the  present  convulsed  state  of  Spain  } 

Rector. — But  too  true:  we  at  present  receive  no 
assistance  from  the  government,  and  are  left  to  the 
Lord  and  ourselves. 

Myself — How  many  aspirants  for  the  mission  ar^ 
you  at  present  instructing  ? 

Rector. — Not  one,  my  son ;  not  one.  They  are  all 
fled  The  flock  is  scattered,  and  the  shepherd  left 
akxie. 
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Mysilf. — ^Your  reverence  has  doubtless  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  mission  abroad  ? 

Rector, — I  was  forty  years  in  the  Philippines,  my 
son,  forty  years  amongst  the  Indians.     Ah  me  I  how 
I  love  those  Indians  of  the  Philippines! 
•    Myself. — Can  your  reverence  dificoursie  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Indians  ? 

Rector. — No,  my  son.  We  telach  the  Indians  Cas- 
tilian.  There  is  no  better  language,  I  believe.  We 
teach  them  Ciastilian,  and  the  adoration  of  the  Virgin. 
What  more  need  they  know  ? 

Myself, — ^And  what  did  your  reverence  think  of  the 
Philippines  as  a  country? 

Rector. — I  was  forty  years  in  the  Philipptiies,  but  I 
know  little  of  the  country.  I  do  not  like  the  country. 
I  love  the  Indians.  '  The  country  is  riot  very  bad ;  it 
IS,  however,'  not  worth  Castile. 

*  Myself — Is  your  reverence  a  Castiliari  ? 

Rector, — I  am  an  Old  Castilian,  my  son.* 

Fl-om  th6  house  of  the  Philippine  Missions  my 
friend  conducted  me  to  the  English  College:  this 
estabSshmenf  seemed  in  evety  respect  to  be  on  a  more 
magnificent  scale  than  its  Scottish  sister.  In  the  tatter 
there  were  few  pupils,  scarcely  six  or  seven,  I  believe, 
whilst  in  the  English  seminary  I  was  informed  that 
between  thirty  and  forty  were  receiving  their  educa- 
tion. It  is  a  besiutiful  building,  with  a  small  but 
splendid  church,  and  a  handdome  library.  The  situa- 
tion is  light  and  airy :  it  stands  by  itself  in  an  unfre* 
quented  part  of  the  city,  and,  with  genuine  English 
exclusiveness,  is  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  which 

^  /.#•  ^contamik^ted  with  the  black  blood  of  Moorish  or 
Jewish  converts ;  possiblv  also  referring  to  the  use  of  "  New 
Castilian  "  for  *'  Gitano.'^    See  Tkt  Zincali,  part  i.  chap.  i. 
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incloses  a  delkious  garden.  This  is  by  far  the  most 
remarkable  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  Peninsula, 
and  I  believe  the  mostpro^erous^f  From  the  cursory 
view  which  I  enjoyed  of  its.  interior,  I  of  coarse  cannot 
be  expected  to  know  mudi  of  its  economy;  I  oould 
not,  howevef,  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  order,  neatness, 
and  system  which  pervaded  it.  There  was,  however, 
an  air  of  severe  monastic  discipline,  though'  I  am  far 
from  asserting  that  su6h  actbaUy  existed.  We  were 
attended  throughout  by  tiie  si4>rector,  thri  principal 
being  absent  Of  all  the  curiosities  of  this  college, 
the  most  remarkable  \&  the  picturengallery,  which 
contains  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  portraits 
of  a  variety  of  scholars  of  this  house  who  eventually 
sufiered  niart3nilom  in  England,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
vocation  in  the  angry  tinges  of  the  Sixth  Edward  and 
fierce  Elizabeth.  Yes,  in  this  very  house  were  many 
of  those  pale,  smiling,  half-foreign  priests  educated, 
who,  like  stealthy  grimalkins,  traversed  green  England 
in  all  directions ;  crept  into  old  halls  beneath  umbra- 
geous rookeries,  fanning  the  dying  embers  of  Popery, 
with  no  other  hope  nor  perhaps  wish  than  to  perish 
disembowelled  by  the  bloody  bands  of  the  execu- 
tioner, amongst  the  yells  of  a  rabble  as  bigoted  as 
themselves;  prices  like  Bedfngfield  and  Garnet,* 
and  many  others  who  have  left  a  name  in  English 
story.  Dofri>tiess  mahy  a  histoty;  only  the  more 
wonderful  for  being  true^  could  be  wrought  out  of  die 
aicfahres  of  the  English  Popish  seminary  at  Valladolid. 
There  was  no  lack  of  guests  at  the  Trojan  Horse, 
where  we  had  taken  up  our  abode  at  Valladolid. 
Amongst  others  who  arrived  during  my  sojourn  was. 
a  robust  buxom  dame,  exceedii^ly  well  dressed  in 
*  Temp.  Elizabeth  and  James  1. 
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black  silki  with  a  costly  mantUkL  She  was  accom- 
panied by  a  very  handsome^  but  sullen  and  malioious* 
(poking  urchin  of  about  fifteen,  who  appeared  to  be 
her  son.  She  came  from  Toro,  a  place  about  a  day's 
journey  from  Valladolid,  and  celebrated  for  its  wine.* 
One  night,  as  we  were  seated  in  the  court  of  the  inn 
enjoying  the  fresco,  the  following  conversation  ensued 
between  us. 

Lady, —  Vaya,  vay€^  what  a  tiresome  place  is  Valla*- 
dolidl     How  different  from  Toroi 

Myself. — I  should  have  thbught  that  it  is  at  least  as 
agreeable  as  Toro,  which  is  not  a  third  part  so  large 

Lady. — ^As  agreeable  as  Toro  1  Vaya^vayal  Were 
you  ever  in  the  prison  of  Toro,  Sir  Cavalier  ? 

Myself — ^I  have  never  had  that  honour;  the  prison 
is  generally  the  last  place  which  I  think  of  visiting. 

Lady. — See  the  difference  of  tastes:  I  have  been 
to  see  the  prison  of  Valladolid,  and  it  seems  as  tire- 
some as  the  town. 

Myself — Of  course,  if  grief  and  tediousness  exist 
anywhere,  you  will  find  them  in  the  prison. 

Lady. — ^Not  in  that  of  Tonx 

Myself. — What  does,  that  of  Toro  possess  fo  dis- 
tinguish it  from  all  others? 

Lady. — What  does  it  possess  ?  Vaya  I  Am  I  not 
the  caneUrat  Is  not  my  husband  the  alcaydet\\  Is 
not  that  son  of  mine  a  child  of  the  priscxi  ? 

*  Celebrated  also  for  the  great  victory  of  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon  over  Alfonso  the  African  of  Portugal  (February,  1476) 
by  which  the  succession  of  Isabella  to  the  crown  of  Castile  was 
assured,  and  the  pretension  of  her  niece  Juana  la  Beltranefa 
for  ever  put  an  end  to. 

t  Alcaydef  the  Arabic  governor  of  a  castLe,  or  fortress, .  is 
commonly  used  in  modem  Spanish  for  a  jailer,  a  governor  of 
a  prison ;  the  somewhat  similar  word,  dlcalde,  also  an  Anbic 
word,  meant,  and  still  means,  the  mayor  of  a  town. 
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Myself. — I  beg  your  pardon,  I  was  not  aware  of  that 
circumstance ;  it  of  course  makes  much  difference. 

Lady. — I  believe  you*  I  amr  a  daughter  of  that 
prison:  my  father  was  akaydtt  and  my  son  might 
hope  to  be  so,  were  he  not  a  fool. 

Myself. — His  countenance,  then,  belies  him  strangely. 
I  should  be  loth  to  purchase  that  youngster  for  a  fool. 

Gaoleress. — You  would  have  a  fine  bargain  if  you 
did :  he  has  more  picardias  than  any  calabosero  in 
Torn.  What  I  mean  is,  that  he  does  not  take  to  the 
prison  as  he  oi^ht  to  do,  considering  what  his  fathers 
were  before  him.  He  has  too  much  pride — ^too  many 
fancies ;  and  he  has  at  length  persuaded  me  to  bring 
him  to  Valladolid,  where  I  have  arranged  with  a 
merchant  who  lives  in  the  Plaxa  to  take  him  on  trial. 
I  wish  he  may  not  find  his  way  to  the  prison :  if  he 
do,  he  will  find  that  being  a  prisoner  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  being  a  son  of  die  prison. 

Myself — ^As  there  is  so  much  merriment  at  Toro 
you  of  course  attend  to  the  comfort  of  your  prisoners. 

Gaoleress. — ^Yes,  we  are  very  kind  to  them — I  mean 
to  those  who  are  caballeros;  but  as  for  those  with 
vermin  and  miseria,  what  can  we  do  ?  It  is  a  merry 
prison  that  of  Toro ;  we  allow  as  much  wine  to  enter 
as  the  prisoners  can  purchase  and  pay  duty  for.  This 
of  Valladolid  is  not  half  so  gay :  there  is  no  prison 
like  Tora  I  learned  there  to  play  on  the  guitar. 
An  Andalusian  cavalier  taught  me  to  touch  the  guitar 
and  to  sing  d  la  Gitana,  Poor  fellow,  he  was  my  first 
navio.  Juanito,  bring  me  the  guitar,  that  I  may  play 
this  gentleman  a  tune  of  Andalusia. 

The  carcelera  had  a  fine  voice,  and  touched  the 
&vourite  instrument  of  the  Spaniards  in  a  truly  mas- 
terly manner.     I  remained  listening  to  her  performance 
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for' nearly  an  hdUr,  wHeii  I  retired  fx>  my  apartment 
and  my  repose.  I  believe  that  she  continued  playing 
and  singing  during  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  for 
as  I  occasionally  awOke  I  could  still  hear  her ;  and 
even  in  my  slumbers  the  strings  were  ringing  in  my 
ears. 
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CHAPtER  XXII. 

DuelUa^^^Chlldren  of  Egypt— Jockeyiam*— The  Bagg2^^  Pony^ 
The  Fall— Palencia  —  Cwlist. Priests  — The  Look-out— 
Priestly  Sincerity— Leon — Antonio  alarmed — Heat  and 
Dust 

After  a  sojourn  of  about  ten  days  at  Valladolid,  wc 
directed  our  coui^e  towards  Leon.  We  arrived  about 
tioQD  at  DueBas,*  a  town  at  the  distance  of  six  diort 
leagues  from  Valladolid.  It  is  in  every  respect  a 
singular  place:  it  stahds  on  a  rising  ground,  tod 
directly  above  it  towers  a  steep  conical  mountain  of 
calcareous  earth,  crbwned  by  a  ruined  castle.  Around 
Duenad  are  seen  a  multitude  of  caves  scooped  in  the 
high  banks  and  secured  with  strong  doors.  These  are 
cellars,  in  which  is  deposited  the  wine,  of  which  abun- 
dance is  grown  in  the  neighboutiiood,  and  which  is 
chiefly  sold  to  the  Navarrese  and  the  mountaineers  of 
Santander,  who  arrive  in  cars  draWn  by  oken,  and 
convey  it  away  in  large  quantities.  We  put  up  at  a 
mean  posada  in  the  suburb  for  the  purpose  of  refresh- 
ing our  horses.  Several  cavalry  soldiers  were  quartered 
there,  who  instantly  came  forth,  and  began,  with  the 
eyes  of  connoisseurs,  to  inspect  my  Andalusian  eniero, 
**A  capital  horse  that  would  be  for  our  troop/' 'said 

*  It  was  at  Dueflas  that  Ferdinand  and  IsabeMa  held  their 
little  court  immediately  after  their  marriage  in  October^  1469. 
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the  corporal ;  ''what  a  chest  he  has!  By  what  right 
do  you  travel  with  that  horse,  seHor,  when  so  many 
are  wanted  for  the  queen's  service?  He  belongs  to 
the  rtquisor  *  **  I  travel  with  him  by  right  of  pur- 
chase, and  being  an  Englishman/'  I  replied.  ''Oh, 
your  worship  is  an  Englishman/'  answered  the  cor- 
poral ;  "  that,  indeed,  alters  the  matter.  The  English 
in  Spain  are  allowed  to  do  what  thqy  please  with  their 
own,  which  is  more  than  the  Spaniards  are.  Cavalier, 
I  have  seen  your  countrymenf  in  the  Basque  provinces ; 
vaya,  what  riders  I  what  horses  I  They  do  not  fight 
badly  either.  But  their  chief  skill  is  in  riding :  I  have 
seen  them  dash  over  barrancos  to  get  at  the  factious, 
who  thought  themselves  quite  secure,  and  then  th^ 
would  fall  upon  them  on  a  sudden  and  kill  them  to  a 
mafi.  In  truth,  your  worship,  this  is  a  fine  horse ;  I 
must  look  at  his  teeth." 

I  locked  at  the  corporal — his  nose  and  tyei^  were 
in  the  horse's  mouth :  the  rest  of  the  party,  who  might 
amount  to  i^ix  or  seven,  were  not  less  busily  engaged. 
One  was  examining  his  fore  feet,  another  his  hind  ;  one 
fellow  was  pulling  at  his  tail  with  all  his  might,  while 
another  pinched  the  windpipe,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covering whether  the  animal  was  at.  all  touched  there. 
At  last»  perceiving  that  the  corporal  was  about  to 
remove  the  saddle,  that  be  might  examine  the  back 
of  the  animal,  I  exclaimed — 

"Stay,  ye  chabis  of  Egypt,  ye  forget  that  ye  are 
hundunaresX  and  are  no  longer  paruguing  grastes  in 
the  charM:' 

*  Government  requisition.    See  ante,  p.  261. 

t  The  officers,  no  doubt,  of  the  Spanish  Legion  and  Contin- 
gent.    See  Introduction. 

t  "Hold  hard,  you  gypsy  fellows !  you  forget  that  you  are 
soldiers,  and  no  longet  swapping  horses  in  a  ^ur." 
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The  corporal  at  these  words  turned  his  face  full 
upon  me,  and  so  did  all  the  rest.  Yes,  sure  enough, 
there  were  the  countenances  of  Egypt,  and  the  fixed 
filmy  stare  of  eye.  We  continued  looking  at  eadi 
other  for  a  minute  at  least  when  the  corporal,  a 
villanous-looking  fellow,  at  last  said,  in  the  richest 
gypsy  whine  imaginable,  "The  erray  knows  us,  the 
poor  Calarit  And  he  an  Englishman!  Bullati!  I 
should  not  have  thought  that  there  was  e'er  3,  Busnd 
wouki  )cnow  us  in  these  parts,  where  Gitanos  are 
never  seen.  Yes,  your  worship  is  right ;  we  are  all 
here  of  tie  blood  of  the  Color ^.  We  are  from  Mele- 
granoy  your  worship ;  they  took  us  from  thence  and 
sent  us  to  the  warsi  Your  worship  is  right ;  the  sight 
of  that  horse  made  us  believe  we  were  at  home  again 
in  the  mercado  of  Granada;  he  is  a  countryman  of 
ours,  a  real  Andatou,  Par  diosy  your  worship,  sell  us 
that  horse ;  we  are  poor  Cidori,  but  we  can  buy  him." 

"You  forget  that  you  are  soldiers,"  said  I.  "  How 
diould  you  buy  my  horse  ? " 

*'We  are  soldiers,  yovx  worship,"  said  the  corporal, 
"but  we  are  still  Calari.  We  buy  and  sell  testis ;  the 
captain  of  our  troop  is  in  league  with  us.  We  have 
bc^  to  the  wars,  but  not  to  fight ;  we  left  that  to 
the  Busni.  We  have  kept  together,  and,  like  true 
Caioriy  have  stockl  back  to  back.  We  have  made 
money  in  the  wars,  your  worship.  No  tenga  usted 
cuidao*     We  can  buy  your  horse." 

Here  he  pulled  out  a  purse,  which  contained  at  least 
ten  ounces  f  of  gold. 

"If  I  were  willing  to  sell,"  I  replied,  "what  would 
you  give  me  for  that  horse  ? " 

"  Then  )rour  worship  wishes  to  sell  your  horse — that 

*  See  note  on  p.  12a  i  That  is,  gold  &ngai. 
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alters  the  matter.  We  will  give  ten  dollars  for  your 
worship's  horse.     He  is  good  for  nothing/* 

"How  is  this?"  said  I.  "You  this  moment  told 
me  he  was  a  fine  horse — an  Andalusian,  and  a  country- 
man of  yours." 

"  No,  seMor  /  we  did  not  say  that  he  was  an  Andahu. 
We  said  he  was  an  EstremaUy  and  the  worst  of  his 
kind.  He  is  eighteen  years  old,  your  worship,  short- 
winded  and  galled." 

**  I  do  not  wish  to  sell  my  horse,"  said  I ;  "  quite  the 
contrary.     I  had  rather  buy  than  sell" 

"Your  worship  does  not  wish  to  sell  your  horse," 
said  the  gypsy.  "Stay,  your  worship;  we  will  give 
sixty  dollars  for  your  worship's  horse." 

"  I  would  not  sell  him  for  two  himdred  and  sixty. 
Meclisi  MsdisJ  say  no  more.  'I  know  your  gypsy 
tricks.     I  will  have  no  dealings  with  you." 

"  Did  I  not  hear  your  worship  say  that  you  wished 
to  buy  ahorse  ?"  said  the  gypsy. 

"  I  do  not  want  to  buy  a  horse,"  said  I ;  "  if  I  need 
anything  it  id  a  pony  to  carry  our  baggage.  But  it  is 
getting  late.    Antonio,  pay  the  reckoning." 

"  Stay,  your  worship,  do  not  be  In  a  huny,"  said 
the  gypsy ;  "  I  have  got  the  very  pony  which  will  suit 
you." 

Without  waiting  for  my  answer,  he  hurried  into  the 
stable,  ftx>m  whence  he  presently  returned,  leading  an 
animal  by  a  halter.  It  was  a  pony  of  about  thirteen 
hands  high,  of  a  dark  red  colour ;  it  was  very  much 
galled  all  over,  the  marks  of  ropes  and  thongs  being 
visible  on  its  hide.  The  figure,  however,  was  good, 
and  there  was  an  extraordinary  brightness  in  its  eye. 

"  There,  your  worship,"  said  the  gypsy ;  **  there^  is 
the  best  pony  in  all  Spain." 
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*'  What  do  you  mean  by  showing  me  this  wretc&ed 
creature?"  said  I. 

"This  wretched  creature,"  said  the  gypsy,  '^is  a 
better  horse  than  your  Aiuialm  /  " 

**  Perhaps  you  would  not  exchange,"  s^id  !,  smiling. 

^SeiUr^  what  I  say  is,  that  he  shall  run  with  your 
AndalaUy  and  beat  him." 

''  He  lo6ks  feeble^"  said  I ;  *'h]d  work  is  well-nigh 
done." 

"Feeble  as  h^  is,  senor^  yon  could  not  manage 
him  ;  no,  nor  any  Englishman  in  Spain." 

I  looked  at  the  creature  agam,  and  was. still  more 
stnick  with  its  figure.  ^  I  was  in  need  o€  a  pony  to 
relieve  occasionally '  the  horse  of  Antonio  in  carrying 
the  baggage  which  we  had  brought  fnom  Madrid,  and 
though  the  condition  of  thi!s  was  wretched,  I  thought 
that  by  kind  treatment  i  =  might  possibly  soon  bring 
him  round. 

"  May  I  mount  this  animal ?"  I  demanded. 

**  He  is  a  baggage  pony,  senor^  and  is  ill  to  mount 
He  will  suffer  none  but  myself  to  mbunt  him,  who 
am  his  hiaister.  When  he  once  commences  running, 
nothing  will  stop  him  but  the  sea.  He  springs  over 
htUs  and  mountains,  and  leaves  them  behind  in  a 
moment.  If  you  will  mount  him,  senor^  suffer  me  to 
fetch  a  bridle,  for  you  can  never,  hold  him  in  with  the 
halter." 

•'This'  is  nonsense,"  said  I.  "You  pretend  that  he 
is  spirited  in  order  to  enhance' the  price.  I  t6H  you 
his  work  is  done." 

I  took  the  halter  in  my  hand  and  mounted.  I  was 
no  sooner  on  his  back  than  the  creature,*  who  had 
before  stood  stone  still,  without  displaying  the  slightest 
inclination'  to  move,  and  who  in  fact  gave  no  farther 
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indication  of  existence  thaa  occasionally  rolling  his 
eyes  and  pricking  up  an  ear,  sprang,  forward  like  a 
racehorse,  at  a  nxost  desperate. gallop.  I  had  expected 
that  he  might  kick  or  fling  himself  down  on  the 
ground,  ia  order  to  get  rid  of  his  burden,  but  for  this 
escapade  I  was  quite  unprepared.  I  had  no  difficulty, 
however,  in  keeping  on  his  back,  having  been  accus- 
tomed from  my  chiMhood  to  ride  without  a  saddle. 
To  stop  him,  however,  baffled  all  my  endeavours,  and 
I  almest  i  began  to  pay  credit  to  the  words  of  the 
gypsy,  who  had  said  that  he  would  run  on  until  he 
reached  the  sea.  I  had»  however^  a  strong  arm,  and 
I  tugged  at  the  halter  until  I  compelled  htm  to  tuni 
slightly  his  neck;  which  from  its  stiffness  might  almost 
have  been  of  wood ;  he»  however,  did  not  abate  his 
•peed  for  a  moment  On  the  left  side  of  the  road 
down  which  he  was  dashing  was  a  deep  trench,  just 
Inhere  the  road  took  a  turn  towards  the  right,  and 
over  thid  hb  sprang  in  a  sideward  direction*  jThe  halter 
broke  with  the  effort ;  the  pony  shot  forward  like  an 
arrow,  whilst  I  fell. back  into  the  dust. 

^  Setior^'  said  the  g3^y,  coming  up  with  the  most 
serious  countenance  in  the  world,  "I  told  you  not  to 
mount  that  animal  unless  well  bridled  and  bitted.  He 
is  a  baggage  pony,  and  will  suffer  none  to  mount  his 
back,  with  the  exception  of  myself  who  feed  him." 
(Here  he  whistled,  and  the  animal,  who  was  scurring 
over  the  fields  and. occasionally  kicking  up  his  heels, 
instantly  returned  with  a  gentle  neigh.)  "  Now,  your 
worship,  see  how  gentle  he  is.  He  is  a  capital 
baggage  pony,  and.  will  carry  all  you  .have  over  the 
hills  of  Galicia." 

"  What  do  you  ask  for  him  ? "  said  I. 

^  SeHor,  as  your  worship  is  an  Englishman,  and  a 
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good  gineU,  and,  moreover,  understands  the  ways  of 
the  CalorSy  and  their  tricks  and  their  language  also, 
I  will  sell  him  to  you  a  bargain.  I  will  take  two 
hundred  and  sixty  dollars  for  him,  and  no  less." 

"  That  is  a  large  sum,"  said  I. 

"  No,  seHor^  not  at  all,  considering  that  he  is  a 
l>a£^ag«  pony,  and  belongs  to  the  troop,  and  is  not 
mine  to  sell." 

Two  hours'  ride  broi^ht  us  to  Palenda,*  a  fine  old 
town,  beautifully  situated  on  the  Carrion,  and  famous 
for  its  trade  in  wool.-  We  put  up  at  the  best pdsada 
which  the  place  afforded,  and  I  forthwith  proceeded 
to  visit  one  of  the  principal  merchants  of  the  town,  to 
whom  I  was  recommended  by  my  banker  in  Madrid. 
I  was  told,  however,  that  he  was  taking  his  siesta. 
''Then  I  had  better  take  my  own,"  said  I,  and  re* 
turned  to  Ae  posada.  In  the  evening  I  went  again, 
when  I  saw  him.  He  was  a  short  bulky  man,  about 
thirty,  and  received  me  at  first  with  some  degree  of 
biuntness;  his  manner,  however,  presently  became 
more  kind,  and  at  last  he  scarcely  appeared  to  know 
how  to  6how  me  sufficient  civility.  His  brother  had 
just  arrived  from  Santander,  and  to  him  he  introduced 
me.  This  last  was  a  highly  intelligent  person,  and 
had  passed  many  years  of  hte  life  in  England.  They 
both  insisted  upon  showing  me  the  town,  and,  indeed, 
led  me  all  over  it,  and  about  the  neighbourhood.  I 
particularly  admired  the  cathedral,  a  light,  elegant, 
but  ancient  Gothic  edificcf    Whilst  we  walked  about 

*  The  Roman  Pallantia ;  the  seat  of  the  first  university  in 
Casdle,  transferred  in  1239  to  the  more  celebrated  city  of 
Salamanca. 

t  The  cathedral  was  commenced  in  1321,  and  finished 
about  tiro  hundred  f«£^  later.    As  it  now  Stands,  the  exterior 
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the  aisles,  the  evening  sun»  pouring  its  mellow  ra)^ 
through  the  arched  windows,  illumined  some  beautiful 
paintings  of  Murillo,*  with  which  the  sacred  edifice  is 
adorned.  From  the  chufx:h  my  friends  conducted  me 
to  a  fulling  mill  in  the  neighbourhood,  by.  a  picturesque 
walk.  OThe^e  was  no  lack  either  of  trees  or  water,  and 
I  remarked,  thatthe  envirotis  of  Palencia  were  amot^st 
the  most  pleasant  places  that  I  had  ever  seen.  * 

Tired  at  last' with  rambling,  we  tepatred  to  a  coffee- 
houae,  where  they  regaled  me  witii  choqolattt  and' sweets 
meats,  i  Such  Was  their  hospitality ;  and  of  hospitality 
of  this  simple  and  agreeable  land  there .  is  mubh  in 
Spain. 

On  the  next  day  we  pursued  our  joumqr,  a  dreary 
one,  for  the  most  part,  over  bleak  and  barren  plains, 
interspersed  with  silent  and  cheerless  towns  9Xid 
villages,  whidi  stood  at  the*  distance  of  tWo  or  three 
leagues  from  each  other.  About  midday  we  obtained 
a  dim  and  distant  view  of  an  immense  range  of  mouit*^ 
tains,t  which  are  in  fact  those  which  boutid  Castile  on 
the  north.  The  day,  however,  became  dim  and  ob- 
scure^ and  we  speedily  lost  sight  of  them:  A  hbllow 
wind  now  arose  and  blew  over  these  desolate  plains 
with  violence,  wafting  clouds  of  dust  into  our  faces'; 
the  rays  of  the  sun  were  few,  and  those  red  and  angry. 
I  was  tired  of  my  journey,  and  when  about  four  we 

is  unsatisfactory;  the  interior  is  most  picturesque^  and  full  of 
remarkable  monuments,  including  the  tomb  of  the  wicked  (^ueen 
Urraca,  iHio  died  in  1126. 

*  These  **  paintings  of  Murillo^  are  imaginary.  There  are 
some  good  pictures  now  in  the  Sola  capHnUr-^i^^  by  Ribera, 
one  by  Zuroaran,  and  a  third  by  Mateo  Cerezo«  The  paindngs 
in  the  church  itself  are  unimportant,  and  are  rather  Gemum 
than  Spanish  in  character. 

t  The  Sierra  de  Oca,  to  the  east  of  Burgos,  about  sixty  mite 
as  the  crow  dies  to  the  north-east  of  Palencia. 
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reached    -,*    a    large    village,    halfway   between 

Palencia  and  Leon,  I  declared  my  intention  of  stop- 
ping for  the  night.  I  scarcely  ever  saw  a  more  deso- 
late place  than  this  same  town  or  village  of . 

The  houses  were  for  the  most  part  large,  but  the  walls 
were  of  mud,  like  those  of  bams.  We  saw  no  person 
in  the  long  winding  street  to  direct  us  to  the  venta^ 
or  posada,  till  at  last,  at  the  farther  end  of  the  place, 
we  descried  two  black  figures  standing  at  a  door,  of 
whom,  on  making  inquiry,  we  learned'  that  the  door 
at  which  they  stood  was  that  of  the  house  we  were  in 
quest  of.  There  was  something  stiange  in  the  appear- 
ance of  these  two  beings,  who  seemed  the  genii  of  the 
place*  One  was  a  small  slim  man,  about  fifty,  with 
sharp  ill-natured  features.  He  was  dressed  in  coarse 
black  worsted  stockings,  black  bueeches,  and  an  ample 
black  coat  with  long  trailing  skirts.  I  should  at  once 
have  taken  him  for  an  ecclesiastic,  but  for  his  hat, 
which  had  nothing  clerical  about  it,  being  a  pinched 
^minutive  beaver.  His  companion  was  of  low  stature, 
and  a  much  younger  man.  He  was  dressed  in  similar 
fasUon,  8ave  that  he  wore  a  dark  blue  cloak.  Both 
carried  walking-sticks  in  their  hands,  and  kept  hover* 
ing  about  the  door,  now  within  and  now  without,  occa- 
sionally looking  up  the  road,  as  if  they  expected  some 
o»e. 

**  Trust  me,  mon  mattre'*  said  Antonio  to  me,  in 
French,  "those  two  fellows  are  Carlist  priests,  and 
are  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Pretender.  Les  im- 
beciksr 

*  Possibly  Cisneros  or  Calzada.  Sahagun,  which  lies  just 
halfway  between  Palencia  and  Leon  on  the  high-road,  is  rather 
a  small  town  than  a  large  village,  and,  though  shorn  of  all 
its  former  splendour,  would  have  a^orded  the  travellers  better 
quarters. 
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We  conducted  our  horses  to  the  stable,  to  which  we 
were  shown  by  the  woman  of  the  house.  "  Who  arc 
those  men  f "  said  I  to  her. 

" The  eldest  is  head  curate  to  our  pueblo^'  said  she ; 
"  the  other  is  brother  to  my  husband.  Pobrecito  !  he 
was  a  friar  in  our  convent  before  it  was  shut  up  and 
the  brethren  driven  forth." 

We  returned  to  the  door.  **  I  suppose,  gentlemen/' 
said  the  curate,  **that  you  are  Catalans?  Do  you 
bring  any  news  from  that  kingdom  ? " 

*'Why  do  you  suppose  we  are  Catalans?"  I  de- 
manded. 

''  Because  I  heard  you  this  moment  conversing  in 
that  language." 

"I  bring  no  news  from  Catalonia,"*  said  I.  **I 
believe,  however,  that  the  greater  part  of  that  princi- 
pality is  in  the  hands  of  the  Carlists." 

'^Ahem,  brother  Pedro!  This  gentleman  says  that 
the  greater  part  of  Catalonia  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
royalists.  Pray,  sir,  where  may  Don  Carlos  be  at 
present  with  his  army  ? " 

"  He  may  be  coming  down  the  road  this  moment," 
said  I,  "  for  what  I  know ; "  and,  stepping  out,  I 
looked  up  the  way. 

The  two  figures  were  at  my  side  in  a  moment 
Antonio  followed,  and  we  all  four  looked  intently  up 
the  road. 

"  Do  you  see  anything  ? "  said  I  at  last  to  Antonio. 

^^ Non^  man  mattre" 

"  Do  you  see  anything,  sir  ? "  said  I  to  the  curate. 

"  I  see  nothing,"  said  the  curate,  stretching  out  his 
neck. 

"  I  see  nothing,"  said  Pedro,  the  ex-friar ;  '•  I  sec 
*  See  Introduction. 
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nothing  but  the  dust,  whicb  is  becoming  every  moment 
more  blinding." 

"I  shall  go  in,  then,"  said  l.  " Indeed,  it  is  scarcely 
prudent  to  be  standing  here  looking  out  for  the  Pre- 
tender ;  should  the  nationals  of  the  town  hear  of  it» 
they  might  perhaps  shoot  us." 

"Ahem I"  said  the  curate,  following  me;  "there 
are  no  nationals  in  this  place :  I  would  fain  see  what 
inhabitant  would  dare  become  a  national.  When  the 
inhabitants  of  this  place  were  ordered  to  take  up 
arms  as  nationals,  they; refused  to  a  man,  and  on  that 
account  we  had  to  pay  a  mulct ;  therefore,  friend,  you 
may  speak  out  if  you  have  anything  to  communicate ; 
we  are  all  of  your  opinion  here." 

"I  am  of  no  opinion  at  all,"  said  I,  "save  that  I 
want  my  supper.  I  am  neither  for  Rey  nor  Roque.* 
You  say  that  I  am  a  Catalan,  and  you  know  that 
Catalans  think  only  of  their  own  affairs." 

In  the  evening  I  strolljed  by  myself  about  the 
village,  which  I  found  still  more  forlorn  and  melan- 
choly that  it  at  first  appeared ;  perhaps,  however,  it 
had  been  a  place  of  consequence  in  its  time.  In 
one  comer  of  it  I  found  the  ruins  of  a  large  clumsy 
castle,  chiefly  built  of  flint  stones :  into  these  ruins  I 
attempted  to  penetrate,  but  the  entrance  was  secured 
by  a  gate.  From  the  castle  I  found  my  way  to  the 
convent,  a  sad  desolate  place,  formerly  the  residence 
of  mendicant  brothers  of  the  order  of  St  Francis.  I. 
was  about  to  return  to  the  inn,  when  I  heard  a  loud 
buzz  of  voices,  and,  following  the  sound,  presently 

*  A  familiar  Spanish  locution — of  which  the  meaning  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious — derived  originally,  no  doubt,  from  the  game 
of  chess,  a  game  of  oriental  origin,  and  no  doubt  introduced 
bito  Spain  by  the  Arabs.  Roque  is  the  rook  or  castle ;  Rey,  of 
course,  the  king. 
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reached  a  kind  of  meadow,  where,  upon  a  small  knoll, 
sat  a  priest  in  full  canonicals,  reading  in  a  loud  voice 
a  newspaper,  while  around  him,  either  erect  or  seated 
on  the  grass,  were  assembled  about  fifty  vecittos^  for 
the  most  part  dressed  in  long  cloaks,  amongst  whom 
I  discovered  my  two  friends  the  curate  and  friar.  A 
fine  knot  of  Cariist  quidnuncs,  said  I  to  m)^elf,  and 
turned  away  to  another  part  of  the  meadow,  where 
the  cattle  of  the  village  were  grazing.  The  curate, 
on  observing  me,  detached  himself  instantly  from  the 
group,  and  followed.  "  I  am  told  you  want  a  pony;" 
said  he;  "there  now  is  mine  feeding  amongst  those 
horses,  the  best  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon."  He  then 
began  with  all  the  volubility  of  a  chalan  to  descant  on 
the  points  of  the  animal.  Presently  the  friar  joined 
us,  who,  observing  his  opportunity,  pulled  me  by  the 
sleeve  and  whispered,  "  Have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
curate,  master ;  he  is  the  greatest  thief  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. If  you  want  a  pony,  my  brother  hsis  a 
much  better,  which  he  will  dispose  of  cheaper.**  *  I 
shall  wait  till  I  arrive  at  Leon,"  I  exclaimed,  and 
walked  away,  musing  on  priestly  friendship  and  sin- 
cerity. 

From  to  Leon,  a  distance  of  eight  leagues, 

the  country  rapidly  improved :  we  passed  over  several 
small  streams,  and  occasionally  found  ourselves 
amongst  meadows  in  which  grass  was  growing  in  the 
richest  luxuriance.  The  sun  shone  out  brightly,  and 
I  hailed  his  reappearance  with  joy,  though  the  heat 
of  his  beams  was  oppressive.  On  arriving  within 
two  leagues  of  Leon^  we  passed  numerous  cars  and 
waggons,  and  bands  of  people  with  horses  and  mules, 
all  hastening  to  the  celebrated  fair  which  is  held  in 
the  city  on  St.  John's  or  Midsummer  day,  and  which 
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took  place  within  three  days  after  our  arrival  This 
fair,  though  principally  intended  for  the  sale  of  horses, 
is  frequented  by  merchants  from  many  parts  of  Spain, 
who  attend  with  goods  of  various  kinds,  and  amongst 
them  I  remarked  many  of  the  Catalans  whom  I  had 
previously  seen  at  Medina  and  Valladolid. 

There  is  nothiog  remarkable  in  Leon,^  which  is  an 
old  gloomy  town,  with  the  eocception  of  its*. cathedral, 
in  many  respects  a  counterpart  of  the  church  of 
Palencia,  exhibiting  th^  same  light  and  ?  elegant  arohi* 
tecture,  but,  unlike  its  beautiful  sister,  unadorned  with 
splendid  paintings.  The  situation  of  Leon  is  highly 
pleasant,  in  the  midst  of  a  blooming  country,  abound* 
ing  with  trees,  and  watered  by  many  streams^  whidi 
have  their  source  in  the  mighty  mountains  in  the 
neighbourhood*  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  a  healthy 
place,  especially  in  summer,  \rtien  the  heats  raise 
noxious  exhalations  from  the  waters,  generating  many 
kinds  of  disorders,  especially  fevers. 

I  had  scarcely  been  at  Leon  three  dajrs  when  I 
was  seized  with  a  fever,  against  which  I  thought  the 
strength  even  of  my  constitution  would  have  yielded, 
for  it  wore  me  almost  to  a  skeleton,  and  when  it  de- 
parted, at  the  end  of  about  a  week,  left  me  in  such  a 

■ .»       ■     ' 

^  The  name  of  Leon  has  nothing  to  do  with  lions,  but  is  a 
comiption  of  Ugianis,  or  the  city  of  the  7th  Legion,  quartered 
liere  by  Augustus  to  defend  the  Cantabrian  frontier.  The  city 
is  fiiU  of  historic  interest,  and  bears  the  records  of  the  co^f 
querors  of  many  ages  and  nations. 

The  cathedral  referred  to  by  Borrow  was  finished  about  1300, 
after  having  been  at  least  a  hundred  years  a-building,  and  is  in 
Uie  early  pointed  style  of  what  we  call  Gothic^  but  the  Spauiards 
Todesque.  The  west  front  and  the  painted  glass  windows  in 
^M  aisles  are  of  unrivalled  beauty. 

The  church  of  San  Isidoro,  with  the  Combs  of  that  f^reajt 
metropolitan  and  of  Alfonso  el  Batallador,  of  inferior  aesthetic 
mterest,  \s  even  more  attractive  to  the  antiqiiary. 
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deplorable  state  of  weakness  that  I  was  scarcely  able 
to  make  the  slightest  exertion.  I  had,  however,  pre* 
viously-  persuaded  a  bookseller  to  undertake  the 
charge  of  vending  the  Testaments,  and  had  published 
my  advertisements  as  usual,  though  without  very 
sanguine  hope  of  success,  as  Lton  is  a  place  where 
the  inhabitaAtSy  with  very  few  excq>tions»  are  furious 
Caflists,  and  ignopdint  and  blinded  followers  of  the 
old  papal  church.  It  is^  moreover,  a  bishop's  see^ 
which  was  once  enjoyed  by  the  prime  counsellor  cf 
Don  Carlos,  whose  fietce  and  bigoted  spirit  still  seems 
to  pervade  the  place.  Scarcely  had  the  advertisements 
appeared^  when  the  clergy  were  in  motion.  They 
went  from  house  to  house,  banning  and  cursli^,  and 
denouncing  misery  to  whomsoever  should  either  pur- 
chase or  read  ''the  accursed  books,"  which. had  been 
sent  into  the  countiy  by  heretics  for  the  purpose  of 
perverting  the  innocent  minds  of  the  population. 
They  did  more ;  they  commenced  a  process  against 
the  bookseller  in  the  ecclesiastical  court  Fortunately 
this  court  is  not  at  present  in  the  possession  of  much 
authority.;  and  the  bookseller,  a. bold  and  determined 
man,  set  them  at  defiance,  ^nd  went  so  far  as  to  affix 
an  advertisement  to  the  gate  of  the  very  cathedral 
Notwithstanding  the  cry  raised  against  the  book, 
several  copies  were  sold  at  Leon :  two  were  purchased 
by  ex-friars,  and  the  same  number  by  parochial  priests 
from  neighbouring  villages.  I  believe  the  whole 
number  disposed  of  during  my  stay  amounted  to 
fifteen ;  so  that  my  visit  to  this  dark  comer  was  not 
altogether  in  vain,  as  the  seed  of  the  Gospel  has  been 
sown,  though  sparingly.  But  the  palpable  darkness 
which  envelops  Leon  is  truly  lamentable,  and  the 
ignorance   of  the  peQple  is  so  great,  that  printed 
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charms  and  iticantdtions  against  Satiln  and  his  hosli, 
and  against  every:  kind  of  misfortune,  are  publicly 
sold  in  the  shops,  and  are  in  great  demand;  Such 
are  the  results  of  Popery^  a  delusion  which,  more  than 
any  other,  has  tended  to  debase  and;  brutalize  tbd 
human  mind. 

I  had  scarcely  risen  from,  my  bed  where;  the  fever 
had  cast  me,  when  I  fotmd  that  Antonio  had  become 
alarmed.  He  informed  me  that  he  had  seen  several 
soldiers  in  the  unifomi  of  Don  Carlos  lurking  at  the 
door  of  the  posada,  and  that  Hiey  had  been  making 
inquiries  concerning  me. 

It  was  indeed  a  singular  fact  connected  with  L^eouj 
that  upwards  of  fifty  of  these  fellows,  who.  had  on 
various  accounts  left  the  ranks  of  the  Pretender,  were 
walking  about  the  streets  dressed  in  his  livery,  aqd 
with  all  the  confidence  which  the  certainty  of  pro* 
tection  from  the  local  authorities  could-  afford  them 
should  any  one  be  disposed  to  interrupt  them. 

I  learned  moreover  from  Antonio,  that  the  person 
in  whose  house  we  were  living  was  a  notorious  aUa- 
kuete,  or  spy  tp  the  robbers  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
that  unless  we  took  ouf  departure  speedily  and  unex- 
pectedly, we  should  to  a  certainty  be  plundered  on  the 
toad.  I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  these  hints, 
but  my  desire  to  quit  Leon  was  great,  as  I  was  con- 
vinced that  as  long  as  I  continued  there  I  should  be 
unable  to  regain  my  health  and  vigour. 

Accordingly,  at  three  in  the  morning,  we  departed 
for  Galicia.  We  had  scarcely  proceeded  half  a  league 
when  we  were  overtaken  by  a  thunderstorm  of 
tremendous  violence.  We  were  at  that  time  in  the 
midst  of  a  wood  which  extends  to  some  distance  in 
the  direction  in  which  we  were  going.    The  trees  were 
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bowed  almost  to  the  ground  by  the  wind  or  torn  up 
by  the  roots,  whilst  the  earth  was  ploughed  up  by  the 
lightning,  which  burst  all  around  and  nearly  blinded 
us.  The  spirited  Andalusian  on  which  I  rode  became 
furious,  and  bounded  into  the  air  as  if  possessed. 
Owing  to  my  state  of  weakness,  I  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  maintaining  my  seat,  and  avoiding  a  fall 
which  might  have  been  fatal  A  tremendous  dis* 
charge  of  rain  followed  the  storm,  which  swelled  the 
brooks  and  streams  and  flooded  the  surrounding 
countiy,  causing  much  damage  amongst  the  com. 
After  riding  about  five  le^^es,  we  b^an  to  enter  the 
mountainous  district  which  surrounds  Astorga.  The 
heat  DOW  became  almost  suffocating ;  swkrms  of  flies 
began  to  make  their  appearance,  and  settling  down 
upon  tiie  horses,  stung  them  almost  to  madness,  whilst 
the  road  was  very  flinty  and  trying.  It  was  with 
great  difliculty  that  we  reached  Astoi^a,*  covered  witii 
mud  and  dust,  our  tongues  cleaving  to  our  palates 
with  thirst 

*  Astorga  is  aa  old  Roman  town,  Asturica  Augus/a,  estab- 
lished after  the  Cantabrian  war  (B.C.  2$),  when  the  southern 
AstuTMs  first  became  subject  to  Rome.  But  a  far  more  ancient 
origin  is  claimed  for  the  city,  which  was  traditionally  founded 
by  Asfury  the  son  of  Memnon  (see  Silius  Italicus,  iii.  334; 
Martial,  xiv.  199).  The  surrounding  country  of  the  Asturesvfas 
cdebrated  at  once  for  the  riches  of  its  gold-mines  and  for  its 
breed  of  horses,  whence  the  Latin  Asturco  (see  Petron.,  Sat^  86^ 
and  Seneca,  Ep,,  87  ;  Pliny,  viii.  42,  s.  67). 
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CHAPTER  XXIIl. 

Astoifft— *The  Inn^The  Maragatos— Habits  of  the  Haragatos 
—The  Sutuc; 

We  went  to  a  posada  in  the  suburbs,  the  only  one, 
indeed,  which  the  place  afforded.  The  courtyard 
was  full  of  arrUros  and  ca.rriers,  brawling  loudly ;  the 
master  of  the  house  was  fighting  with  two  of  his  cus- 
tomers, and  universal  confusion  reigned  around.  As 
I  dismounted  I  received  the  contents  of  a  wine-glass 
in  my  face,  of  which  greeting,  as  it  was  probably  in- 
tended for  another,.!  took  no  notice.  Antonio,  how- 
ever, was  not  so  patient,  for  on  being  struck  with  a 
cudgel,  he  instantly  returned  the  salute  with  his  whip, 
scarifying  the  countenance  of  a  carman.  In  my  en- 
deavours to  separate  these  two  antagonists,  my  horse 
broke  loose,  and  rushing  amongst  the  promiscuous 
crowd,  overturned  seyeral  individuals,  and  committed 
no  little  damage.  It  was  a  long  time  before  peace 
was  restored :  at  last  we  were  shown  to  a  tolerably 
decent  chamber.  We  had,  however,  no  sooner  taken 
possession  of  it^  than  the  waggon  from  Madrid  arrived 
on  its  way  to  Corunna,*  filled  with  dusty  travellers, 

*  Borrow  has  it  Coruna,  but  it  should  be  either  La  Coruna^ 
if  written  in  Spanish,  or  Corunna,  if  written  in  English.  Our 
ancestors,  who  had  good  reason  to  know  the  place,  called  it 
The  Groyne,  but  it  would  be  pedantic  to  so  csdl  ft  now. 
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consisting  of  women,  children,  invalid  officers,  and  the 
like.  We  were  now  forthwith  dislodged,  and  our 
b^gsige  flung  into  the  yard.  On  our  complaining  of 
this  treatment,  we  were  told  that  we  were  two  vaga- 
bonds whom  nobody  knew ;  who  had  come  without 
an  arrieroy  and  had  already  set  the  whole  house  in 
confusion.  As  a  great  favour,  however,  we  were  at 
length  permittee}  to  take  up,  our  abode  in  a  ruinous 
building  down  the  yard,  adjoining  the  stable,  and 
filled  with  rats  and  vermin.  Here  there  was  aa  old 
bed  with  a  tester,  and  with  this  wretched  accommo- 
dation we  were  glad  to  content  ourselves,  for  I  could 
proceed  no  farther,  and  was  burnt  with  fever.  The 
heat  of  the  place  was  intolerable,  and  I  sat  on  the 
staircase  with  my  head  between  my  hands,  gasping 
for  breath :  soon  appeared  Antonio  with  vinegar  and 
water,  which  I  drank,  and  felt  relieved. 

We  continued  in  this  suburb  three  days,  during  the 
greatest  part  of  which  time  I  was  stretched  on  the 
tester-bed.  I  once  or  twice  contrived  to  make  my 
way  into  the  town,  but  found  no  bookseller,  nor  any 
person  willing  to  undertake  the  charge  of  disposing 
of  my  Testaments.  The  people  were  brutal,  stupid, 
and  uncivil,  and  I  returned  to  my  tester-bed  fatigued 
and  dispirited.  Here  I  lay  listening  from  time  to 
time  to  the  sweet  chimes  which  rang  from  the  clock 
of  the  old  cathedral.  The  master  of  the  house  never 
came  near  me,  nor,  indeed,  once  inquired  about  me. 
Beneath  the  care  of  Antonio,  however,  I  speedily 
waxed  stronger.  **Mon  ntattre,'*  said  he  to  me  one 
evening,  "  I  see  you  are  better ;  let  us  quit  this  bad 
town  and  worse  posada  ti>m6rrow  morning.  Allans^ 
mon  mattre !  II  est  temps  (U  nous  mettre  en  chemin 
pour  Lugo  tt  Galicey 
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Befotre  proceeding,  however,  to  narrate  .what  befell 
us  in  this  journey  to  Lugo  and  Galicia,  it  will,  per- 
haps, not  be  amiss  to  say  a  few  words  concerning 
A^oi^  and  its  vicinity*  It.  is  a  walled  town,  con- 
taining about  five  or  six  thousand  inhabitants,  with 
a  cathedral  and  college,  which  last  is^  however,  at 
present  deserted.  It  is  situated  on  the  coafines^  and 
may  be  oaUed  the  capital,  of  a  tract  of  land  called  the 
country  of  the  Maragatos,  which  occupies  about  three 
square  kagues»  and  has  for  its  north•^westem,  boundary 
a  mountain  called  Tellendi,  the  loftiest  of  a  chain  of 
hills  which  have  their  origin  near  the  moqtb  of  the 
river  Minho,  and  are  connected  with  the  immense 
range  wbith .  tonatitutes  ^the  jOrontier  of  the  Asturias 
and  Gutpuzcpa. 

The  land  is  ungrateCul  and  barven,  and  niggardly 
repays  the  :toil  of ,  the  cultivator,,  beii^  for  the  most 
part  tocky,  with  a  slight  sprinkling  of  red  brick  earth. 

The  Maragatos  *  are  perhaps  the  most  singular  caste 

•  The  origin  of  the  Maragatos  has  never  been  ascertained. 
Some  consider  them  to  be  a  remnant  bf  the  Celtiberians,  others 
of  the  Visigoths  ;  most,  however,  prefer  a  Bedouin  or  caravan 
descent.  It  is  in  vain  to  question  these  ignorant'  carriers  as  to 
their  history  or  origin,  for,  like  the  gypsies,  they  have  no  tradi* 
tions  and  know  nothing.  Arrieros^  at  all  events,  they  are,  and 
that  word,  in  common  with  so  many  others  relating  to  the  barb 
and  carrier-caravan  craft,  is  Arabic,-  and  proves  whence  the 
system  and  science  were  derivec}  by  Spaniards.  Whece  Geofge 
Borrow  and  Richard  Ford  are  so  uncertain,  it  is  assuredly  un- 
becoming to  dogmatize.  Mariana  (vol.  i.  lib.  vli.  cap.  7),  speak- 
ing of  King  Mauregato,  who  is  supposed,  as  much  from  his  name 
as  from  anything  else,  to  have  been  an  illegitiniate  son  of 
Alfonso  I.  by  a  Moorish  lady,  seeks  to  trace  the  origin  of  the 
Maragatos  as  being  more  especially  the  subjects  of  Mauregato, 
bat  it  is  rather  an  extravagant  fancy  than  an  explanation. 

Monsieur  Francisque  Michel,  in  his  Races  Maudites  de  la 
France  ei  dt  VEspagne  (Paris,  1847),  has  nothing  to  say  of  these 
Maiagatos,  though  he  notices  (ii.  41-44)  a  smaller  tribe,  the 
Vaqueros^  of  the  neighbouring  Asturias,  whose  origin  is  also 
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to  be  foand  amongst  the  chequered  population  of 
Spain.  They  have  dieir  own  peculiar  customs  and 
dress,  and  never  intermarry  with  the  Spaniards.  Their 
name  is  a  clue  to  their  origin,  as  it  sigfniiies  "  Moorish 
Goths,"  and  at  the  present  day  their  garb  differs  but 
little  from  that  of  the  Moors  of  Barbary,  as  it  consists 
of  a  long  tight  jacket^  secured  at  the  waist  by  a  broad 
girdle,  loose  short  trousers  which  terminate  at  the 
kne^,  and  boots  and  gaiters.  Their  heads  are  shaven, 
a  slight  fringe  of  hair  being  only  left  at  the  lower 
part  If  they  wore  the  turban,  or  barnt^^  they  could 
scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  Moors  in  dress ; 
but  in  lieu  thereof  they  wear  the  sombrero^  or  broad 
slouching  hat  of  Spain.  There  can  be  Uttle  doubt 
tiiat  they  are  a  remnant  of  those  Goths  who  sided 
with  the  Moors  on  their  invasion  of  Spain,  and  who 
^opted  their  religion,  customs,  and  mariner'  of  dress, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  are  still  to  a 
considerable  degree  retained  by  them.  It  is,  however, 
evident  that  their  blood  has  at  no  time  mingled  with 
that  of  the  wild  children  of  the  desert,  for  scarcely 
amongst  the  hills  of  Norway  would  you  find  figures 
and  faces  more  essentially  Gothic  than  those  of  the 
Maragatos.  They  are  strong  athletic  men,  but  loutish 
and  heavy,  and  their  features,  though  for  the  most 
part  well  formed,  are  vacant  and  devoid  of  expression. 
They  are  slow  and  plain  of  speech,  and  those  eloquent 

enveloped  in  mystery.  See  De  Rochas,  Lis  Patios  de  Ftance 
et  tPEspa^^  p.  1 20.  [The  Cagois  were  also  found  in  north- 
west Spain  as  well  as  in  France,  but  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  to 
the  west  of  Guipuzcoa.  For  an  account  of  these  Cagots  and  the 
various  etymologies  that  have  been  suggested  for  their  names, 
•ee  De  Rochas  and  F.  Michel,  uH  supra^  torn.  i.  ch.  i.] 

*  A  transliteration  of  the  old  Spanish  BarreU^  an  old  kind 
of  helmet,  then,  generally,  a  cap. 
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and  imagimtilre  sallies  so  common  in  the  conversation 
of  other  Spaniards  seldom  or.  never  escape-  them; 
they  have,  moreover,  a  coarse^  thick  pronunciation/ and 
when  you  hear  thehn  speak^  you  almost 'imagine  that 
it  is  some  Germati  or  English  peasant  attempting  to 
express  himself  in  the  language  of  the  Peninsula. 
They  are  constitutionally  phlegmatic,  and  it  is 'very 
difficult  to. arouse  their  anger';  but  they  are  dangerous 
and  desperate  when  once  incensed ;  and  a  person 
who  knew  them  well  tdd  me  thai  he  would  rather 
face  ten  Valencians,.  people  infamous  for  their  ferocity 
and  bkxxi-thirstineBs,  than  confront  one  angiy  Mara>- 
gato,  sluggish  and  stupid  though  he  be  on  other  occa- 
sions. 

The  men  scarcely  ever  occupy  themselves  in  hus* 
bandry,  whkh  they  abandon  to  tl^e  women,  wh6 
plough  the  flinty  fields  and  gather  in  the  scanty 
harvests.  Their  husbands  and  son^  are  far  differently 
employed :  for  they  area  nation  of  arrieros^  or  carriers, 
and  almost  esteem:  it  a  dii^race  to  follow  any  other 
profession.  On  every  road  of  Spain,  particfdlarly  those 
north  of  thb  mountains  which  divide  the  two  Castries, 
may  be  se^n  gangs  of  fives  and  sixes  of  these  people 
lolling  or  sleeping  beneath  the  broiling  sun,  on  gigantit 
and  heavily  laden  mutes  and  mules.*  In  a  word, 
almost  the  dnttre  conlmerce  of  nearly  one*half  of  Spain 
passes  dinough  the  bands  of  the  Maragatos,  whose 
fidelity  to  their  trust  id  such;  that  no  one  accustomed 
to  employ  them  would  hesitate  to  confide  to  them 
the  transport  of  a  totl  of  treasure  from  the  sea  of 
Biscay  to  Madrid  ;  knowing  well  that  it  would  not  bb 
their  fault  were  it  not  delivered  safe  and  undiniinished 

*  A  mute  is  the  offspring  of  a  stallion  and  ^  she-ass,  a  mule 
of  a  jackass  and  a  mare. 
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even  of  a  grain,  and  that  bold  must  be  the  diievttB  who 
would  seek  to  wrest  it  from  the  far-feared  Maragatos, 
who  would  cling  t6  it  whilst  they  could  stand,  and 
would  cover  it  with  their  bodies  idien  they  fell  in  the 
act  of  loading  or  discharging  their  long  carbines. 

But  they  are  far  from  being  disinterested,  and  if  they 
are  the  most  trustworthy  of  all  the  a^ri€r0s  of  Spain, 
they  in  general  demand  for  the  transport  of  articles  a 
sum  at  least  double  to  what  others  of  th^  trade  would 
esteem  a  reasonable  recompense.  By  this  means  they 
accumulate  large  sumsof  money,  notwithstariding  that 
they  indulge  themselves,  in'  fsir  superior  'fere  to  that 
which  contents  in  general. the  parsimonious  Spaniaatl 
— another  argument  in  favour  of  their  pure  Gothic 
descent ;  for  the  Maragatos*  like  true  men  of  ithe 
north,  delight  in  swilling  liquor^  and  battening  upon 
gross  and  luscious  meats,  which  help  to  swell  out  their 
tall  and  goodly  figures.  Many  of  them  have  died 
possessed  of  considerable  riches,  part  of  which  they 
have  not  unfrequently  bequeathed  to  the  erection  or 
embellishment  of  religious  houses. 

On  the  east  end  of  the  cathedral  of  Astorga,* 
which  towers  over  the  lofty  and  precipitous  wall,  a 
colossal  figure  of  lead  may  be  seen  on  the  roof  It  is 
the  statue  of  a  Maragato  carrier,. who  endowed  the 
cathedral  with  a  large  sum.t  He  is  in  his  national 
dress,  but  his  head ;  is  averted  from  the  land  of  his 
fathers,  and  whilst  he  waves  in  his  hand  a  species  of 
flag,  he  seems  to  be  summoning  his  race  from  their 
unfruitful  region  to  other  climes,  where  a  richer,  field 
is  open  to  their  industry  and  enterprise. 

^  Founded  in  147 1,  6n  the  site  of  one  more  ancient, 
t  The  name  of  tbi;^  celebrated  arriero  was  Pedro  Mate ;  the 
ktatue  is  of  wood. 
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I  spoke  to  several  of  these  men  respecting  the  all- 
important  subject  of  religion ;  but  I  found  "  their 
hearts  gross,  and  their  ears  dull  of  hearing,  and  their 
eyes  closed"  There  was  one  in  particular  to  whom  I 
showed  the  New  Testament,  and  whom  I  addressed 
for  a  considerable  time.  He  listened,  or  seemed  to 
listen,  patiently,  taking  occasionally  copious  draughts 
from  an  immense  jug  of  whitish  wine  which  stood 
between  his  knees.  After  I  :had  iconcluded,  he  said, 
"To-morrow  I  set  out  for  Lugo,  whither,  I  am  told, 
youiself  are  going.  If  you  wish  to  send  your  chest, 
I  have  no  objection  to  take  it  at  so  much  "  (naming 
an  extravagant  price).  "As  for  what  you  have  told 
me,  I  understand  little  of  it,  and  believe  not  a  word 
of  it;  but  in  req)ect  to  the  books  which  you  have 
shown  me,  I  will  take  thiDee  or  four.  T  shall  not  reiui 
them,  it  is  true,  but  I  have  no. doubt  that  I  can  seU 
them  at  a  higher  price  than  you.  demand^^ 

So  much  for  the  Maragatosi 
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CHAPTER   XXIV 

Departure  from  Astorga-^The  Vcnta*--The  By-path — Narrow 
Escape— The  Cup  of  Water— Sun  and.  Shade— Bembibre 
— Convent  of  the  Rocks — Sunset — Cacabelos — Midnight 
Adventure — ^Villafranca. 

It  was  four  o'clock  of  a  beautiful  morning  when  we 
dallied  from  ABtorga,  or  ratber  from  its  subuifes»  in 
which  we  had  been  lodged :  we  directed  our  course 
to  the  north,  in  the  direction  of  Galicia.  Leaving  ther 
mountain  Telleno  on  our  left,  Hre  passed  akmig  the 
eastern  skirts  of  the  land  of  the  Maragatos,  over 
broken  uneven  ground,  enlivened  here  and  there  by 
small  green  valleys  and  runnels  of  water.  Several  of 
the  Maragatan  women,  mounted  on  donkeys,  passed 
us  on  their  way  to  Astorga,  whither  they  were  carry- 
ing vegetables.  We  saw  others  in  the  fields  handling 
their  rude  ploughs,  drawn  by  lean  oxen.  We  likewise 
passed  through  a  small  village,  in  which  we,  however, 
saw  no  living  soul.  Near  this  village  we  entered  the 
high-road  which  leads  direct  from  Madrid  to  Corunna, 
and  at  last,  having  travelled  near  four  leagues,  we 
came  to  a  species  of  pass,  formed  on  our  left  by  a 
huge  lumpish  hill  (one  of  those  which  descend  from 
the  great  mountain  Telleno),  and  on  our  right  by  one 
of  much  less  altitude.     In  the  middle  of  this  pass^ 
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whkh  was  of  considerable  breadth,  a  noble  view 
opened  itself  to  us.  Before  us^  at  the  distance  of 
about  a  league  and  a  half,  rose  the  mighty  frontier 
chain,  of  which  I  have  spoken  before ;  its  blue  sides 
and  broken  and  picturesque  peaks  still  wearing  a  thin 
veil  of  the  morning  mist,  which  the  fierce  rays  of  the 
sun  were,  fast  dispelling*.  It  seemed  an  enormous 
barrier,  threatening  to  oppose  our  further  progress^ 
and  it  reminded  me  of  the  fables  respecting  the 
children  of  Magog,*  who  are  s^d  to  reside  in  r^ 
motest  Tsirtary,  behind  a  gigantic  wall  of  rocks,  which 
can  only  be  passed  by  a  gate  of  steel  a  thousand 
cubits  in  height 

We.  shortly  after  arrived  at.  Man2anal,t  a  village 
consisting  of  wretched  huts,  and  exhibiting  every  sign 
of  poverty  'and  misery.  It  was  now  time  to  refresh 
ourselves  and  horses^  and  'we  accordingly  put  up  at 
a  vmtta^  the  last  habitation  in  the  villbgev  where, 
though  we  found  barley  lox  tiie  animals,  we  had  much 
difficulty  ill  procuring  anythiiig  for  lourselves.  I  was 
at  length  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  ^  large  jug  <£ 
milk,  for  there  were  plenty  of  cows  ini  the  neighbour^ 
hood,  feeding  in  a  picturesque  valley  which  we  had 
passed  by,  where  was  abundance  of  grasss,  and  trees^ 
and  a  rivulet  broken  by  tiny  cascades. .  The  jug 
might  contain  about  half  a  gsillon,  but  I  emptied  it 
in  a  few  minutes,  for  the  thirst  of  fever,  was  still 
burning  within  me,  though  I  was  destitute  of  appetitei 
The  venta  had  something  the  a^peanance  of  a  German 

•  The  word  Gog  is  not  Hebrew,  and,  according  to  Renan 
and  Kii6bel (^/i^fff,  p.  63},  is  ^'mountain,"  ana  Magog  is 
l^great  mountain."  Maka^  San^rit,  and  Koh  or  Goh^  Persian; 
The  legends  concerning  Gog  and  Magog  are  very  nuinerouS| 
and  extend  over  many  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  even  Africa/ 

t  **  The  place  of  the  apples." 
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baiting-boude.  It  consisted  of  an  immense  stable, 
from  whidi  was  partitioned  a  kind  of  kitcten  and  a 
place  where  the  family  slept  The  master,  a  robust 
young  man,  lolled  on  a  large  solid  stone  bench,  which 
stood  within  the  door.  He  was  very  inquisitive  re- 
specting news,  but  I  could  afford  him  none,  whereupon 
he  became  communicative,  and  gave  me  the  history 
of  his  Ufe,  the  sum  of  which  was,  that  he  had  been 
a  courier  in  the  Basque  provinces,  but  about  a  year 
since  had  been  dispatched  to  this  village,  where  he 
kept  the  poBt-house.  He  was  all  enthusiastic  liberal, 
and  spoke  in  bitter  terms  of  the  Surrounding  popula- 
tion, who,  he  said,  were  all  Carlists  and  friends  of  the 
friars.  I  paid  little  attention  to  his  disoourse,  for  I 
was  looking  at  a  Maragato  lad  of  about  fourteen,  who 
served  in  the  house  as  a  kfaid  of  ostler.  I  asked  the 
master  if  we  were  still  in  the  land  of  the  Maragatos ; 
but  he  told  me  that  we  had  left  it  behind  nearly  a 
league;  and  that  the  lad  was  an  orphan,  and  was  serv- 
ing until  he  could  rake  Hp  sufficient  capital  to  become 
an  arrisro.  I  addressed  several  questions  to  the  boy, 
but  the  urchin  looked  sullenly  in  my  face,  and  either 
taswered  by  monosyllables  or  was  dc^^edlyi  silent 
I  asked  him  if  he  could  tead.  ^Yes,"  said  he,  ''as 
much  as  that  brute  of  yours  which' is  tearing  down  the 
mangeir"' 

Quitting  Manzanal,  we  continued  our  course;  We 
soon  arrived  iat  the  veige  of  a  deep  valley  amongst 
mountains — ^not  those  of  the  chain  which  we  had  seen 
before  us,  and  which  we  now  left  to  the  right,  but 
those  of  the  Telleno  range,  just  before  they  unite  with 
that  chain.  Round  the  sides  of  this  valley,  which 
exhibited  something  of  the  appearance  of  a  horsc-shoe, 
wound  the  road  in  a  circuitous  manner ;  just  before 
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us,  however,  and  diverging  from  the  road,  lay  a  foot- 
path, which  seemed,  by  a  gradual  descent,'  to  lead 
across  the  valley,  and  to  rejoin  the  road  on  the  oth6r 
side,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  furlong,  and  into  this 
we  struck,  in  order  to  avoid  the  circuit. 

We  had  not  gone  far  before  we  met  two  Galicians 
on  their  way  to  cut  the  harvests  of  Castile.  One  of 
them  shouted,  *'  Cavalier,*  turn  back :  in  a  moment 
)rou  win  be  amongst  precipices,  where  your  horses  will 
break  their  necks,  for  we  ourselves  could  scarcely  climb 
them  on  foot."  The  other  cried,  "Cavalier,  proceed, 
but  be  careful,  and  your  horses,  if  surefooted,  will 
ran  no  great  danger:  my  comrade  is  a  fooL"  A 
violent  dispute  instantly  ensued  between'  the  two 
mountaineers,  each  supporting  his  opinion  with  loUd 
oaths  and  curses ;  but  widiout  stopping  to  see  the 
result,  I  passed  on.  But  the  path  was  now  filled  with 
stones  and  huge  slaty  rocks,  on  which  my  horse  was 
continually  slipping.  I  likewise  heard  the-  sound  of 
water  in  a  deep  gorge,  which  I  had  hitherto  not  per- 
ceived, and  I  soion  saw  that  it  would  be  worse  than 
madness  to  proceed  I  turned  my  horse,  and  was 
hastening  to  regain  the  path  which  I  had  left,  wben^ 
Antonio,  my  faithful  Greek,  pointed  out  to  me  a 
meadow  by  which,  he  said,  we  might  regain  the  high- 
road vbsqxSbl  lower  down  than  if  we  returned  on  our 
steps.  The  meadow  was  brilliant  with  short  green 
grass,  and  in  the  middle  there  was  a  small  rivulet  of 
water.  I  spurred  my  horse  on,  expecting  to  be*  in 
the  high-road  in  a  moment ;  the  horse^  however, 
snorted  and  stared  wildly,  and  was  evidently  unwilling 
to  cross  the  seemingly  inviting  spot     I  thought  that 

*  Caiallero.  As  a  mode  of  address  in  common  life,  equiva- 
lent merely  to  sir. 
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the  scent  of  a  wolf  or  some  other  wild  animal  might 
have  disturbed  himi  but  was  soon  undeceived  by  his 
sinking  up  to  the  knees  in  a  bog.  The  animal  uttered 
a  shrill  sharp  neigh,  and  exhibited  every  sign  of  the 
greatest  terror,  making  at  the  same  time  great  efforts 
to  extricate  himself,  and  plunging  fonvard,  but  eveiy 
moment  sinking  deeper.  At  If^t  he  arrived  where  a 
small  vein  of  rock  showed  itself:  on  this  he  placed 
his  fore  feet,  and.wi^h  one  tremendous  exertioi^  freed 
himself  from  the  deceitful  soil,  springing  over-  the 
rivulet  and  alighting  on  comparatively  firm  graund, 
where  h^  stood  panting,  his  heavi]]^  sides  covered 
with  a  foamy  sweat  Antonio,  who  had  observed  the 
whole  scene,  afraid  to  venture  forward,  returned  by  the 
path  by  which  we  came»  and  shortly  afterwards  re- 
joined me.  This  adventure  brought  to  my  recollection 
the  meadow  with  its  fpotpatJi  which  tempted.  Christian 
from  the  straight  road  to  heaven,  and  finally  cpnh 
ducted  him  to  the  dominions  pf  the  giant  Despair. 

We  DOW  began  to  descend  the  vsdley  by  a  bnKui 
9fid  excellent  farr$t£9ra,ox  carri^e^rpad,  which  was,  cut 
out  of  the  steep  side  of  the  moun^io  on  our  right 
On  our  left  was  the  gorge,  down  which  tumbled  the 
runnel  of  water  which  I  have  before  mentioned.  The 
road  was  tortuous,  and  at  .^yery  turn  the  scene  became 
more  picturesque.  The  gorge  gradually  widened,  !a^d 
the  brook  at  its  bottom,  fed  by  a  multitude  of  springs, 
increased  in  volume,  and  in  sound ;  but  it  was  soon  far 
beneath  us,  pursuing  its  headjpng  course  till  it  reaclpipd 
level  ground,  where  it  flowed  in  the  midst  pf  a  beau- 
tiful but  confined  prairie.  There  was  something 
9ylvan  and  savage  in  the  mountains  on  the  farther 
side,  clad  from  foot  to  pinnacle  with  trees,  so  closely 
growing  that  the  eye  was'  unable  to  obtain  a  glimpse 
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of  the  hillsides,  which  were  uneven  with  vaviaei*  and 
gulle}rs,  the  haunts  oi  the  wolf,  the  wild  boar,  and  the 
corsoy*  or  mountain  stag ;  the  latter  of  which,  as  I 
was  informed  by  a  peasant  who  was  driving  a  car  of 
oxen,  frequently  descended  to  feed  in  the  pitairie,  and 
were  there  shot  for  the  sake  of  their  skins,,  for  the  flesh, 
bdi^  strong  and  disagreeable,  is  held  in  no  account 

But  notwithstanding  the  wildnesflk  of  these  regions, 
the  handiworks  of  man  were  visible.  The  sides  of 
the  goif^e,  though  precipitous,  were  yellow  with  little 
fields  of  barley,  and  we  saw  a  hamlet  and  church 
down  in  the  prairie  below,  whilst  meny  songs  ascended 
to  our  ears  from  where  the  mowers  were  toiling  with 
their  scythed,  cutting  the  luxuriant  and  abundant  gmsfik 
I  could 'scarcely  believe  that  I  was  in  Spain,  in  general 
so  brown,  so  arid  and  cheerless,  and  I  almost  fancied 
ni)rself  in  Greece,  in  that  land  of  ancient  glory,  whose 
mountain  and  forest  scenery  Theocritus  f  has  so  weU> 
described.  ^ 

At  the  bottom  of  the  valley  we  entered  a  small 
village,  washed  by  the  brook,  which  had  now  swelled 
almost  to  a  stream.  A  more  romantic  situation  I  had 
never  witnessed.  It  was  surrounded,  and  almost  over« 
hung,  by  mountains^  and  embowered  in  trees  of  various 
kinds;  waters  sOuhded,  nightingales  sang,  and  the 
cuckoo's  full  note  boomed  from  the  distant  bl-anches, 
but  the  village  was  miserable.  The  huts  were  built 
of  slate  stones,  of  which  the  neighbouring  hills  seemed 
to  be  principally  composed,  and  roofed  with  the  same, 
but  not  in  the  neitt  tidy  manner  of  English  houses^ 

•  A  Galician  or  Portuguese,  but  not  a  Spanish  word,  usually 
spelt  c&r^.    The  Spanish  equivalent  is  dervo,  ^' 

t  There  is  adeiigblftil  translation  of  Theocritus,  who  by  the 
way  describc;d  the  scenery  of  Sicily  rather  than  of  Greece,  iotq 
English  verse  by  C  S.  Calverley,  published  in  1S69. 
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for  the  slates  were  of  all  sizes  and  seemed  to  be 
flung  on  in  confusioa  We  were  spent  with -heat  and 
thirst,  i^nd  sitting  down  on  a  stone  bench,  I  entreated 
a  woman  to  give  me  a  little  water.  The  woman  said 
she  would,  but  added  that  she  expected  to  be  paid  for 
it.  Antonio,  on  hearing  this,  became  highly  incensed^ 
and  speaking  Greek,  Turkish,  and  Spani^  :invoked 
the  vengeance  of  the  Pdnhagia  on  the  heartless  woman, 
saying,  "  If  \  were  to  offer  a  Mahometan  gold  for  a 
draught  of  water  he  would  dash  it  in  my  face ;  and 
you  are  aXattholic^  with  the  stf^am  running:  at  your 
doon"  I  told  him  to  be  silent,  and  giving  the  woman 
two  cuartos\  repeated  my  request,  whereupon  she  took 
a  pitcher,  and  going  to  the  stream,  filled  it  with  water. 
It  tasted  muddy  and  disagreeable,  but  it  drowned  the 
fever  which  was' devouring  me. 

We  again  remounted  and  ptoceeded  on  bur  way^ 
which,  for  a  donsiderable  distance,  Iay:along  the  margin 
of  the  stream,  which  now  fell  in  small  cataracts,  now 
brawled  over  stones,  and  at  other  times  ran  dark  and 
silent  through  deep  pools  overhung  with  tall  willowy 
— pools  which  seemed  to  abound  with  the  finny  tribe, 
for  large  trout  frequently  apraf^  f mm  the  water,  catch* 
ittg  the  brilliant  fly  which  skimmed  along  its  deceitful 
surface.  The  scene  was  delightful  The  sun  was 
rolling  high  in  the  firmament,  casting  from  its  orb  of 
fire  the  most  glorious  rays,  so  that  the  atmosphere 
was  flickering  with  their  splendour ;  but  their  fierce* 
ness  was  either  warded  off  by  the  shadow  of  th^  trees, 
or  rendered  innocuous  by  the  refreshing  coolness  which 
rose  from  the  waters,  or  by  the  gentle  breezes  which 
murmured  at  intervals  over  the  meadows,  "fanning 
the  cheek  or  raising  the  hair"  of  the  wanderer.  The 
hills  gradually  receded,  till  at  last  we  entered  a  plain 
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where  tall  grass  was  waving,  and  mighty,  chestnut 
trees*  in  full  blossom,  spread  out  their  giant  and  um- 
brageous bougha  Beneath  many  stood  cars,  the  tired 
oxen  prostrate  on  the  ground,  the  cross-bar  of  the  pole 
which  they  support  pressing  heavily  on  their  heads^ 
whilst  their  drivers  were  either  employed  in  cooking, 
or  were  enjoying  a  delicious  siesta  ia  the  grass  and 
shade.  I  went  up  to  one  of  the  largest  of  these 
groups  and  demanded  of  the  individui^ls  whether  tl^ey 
were,  in  need  of  the  Testament  of  Jesus  Christ  They 
stared  at  one  another,  and  then  at  me,  till  at  last  a 
young  man,  who  was  dwgling  a  long  gun  in  his  hands 
as  he  reclined,  demanded  of  me  what  it  was,  at  the 
same  time  inquiring  whether  I  was  a  Catalan,  '^for 
you  speak  hoarse/'  said  he,  ''and  are  tall  and  fair  like 
that  family."  I  sdt  down  amongst  them,  and  said 
that  I  was  no  Catalan,  but  that  I. came  from  a. spot 
in  the  Western  Sea,  many  leagues  distant,  to  sell  that 
book  at  half  the  price  it  cost ;  and  that  their  souls' 
weliare  depended  on  their  being  acquainted  with  it 
I  then  explained  to  them  the  nature  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  read  to  them  the  parable  of  the  Sower. 
They  stared  at  each  other  again,  but  said  that  they 
were  poor,  and  could  not  buy  books.  I  rose,  mounted, 
and  was  going  away,  saying  to  them,  ^' Peace  bide 
with  you."  Whereupon  the  young  man  with  the  gun 
rose,  and  saying,  ''  Caspita  I  this  is  odd,"  snatched  the 
book  from  my  hand,  and  gave  me  the  price  I  had 
demanded. 

Peihaps  the  whole  world  might  be  searched  in  vain 
for  a  spot  whose  natural  charms  could  rival  those  of 
this  plain  or  valley  of  Bembibre,*  as  it  is  called,  with 

^  Bembibre  lies  on  the  southern  confines  of  the  district  of 
£1  Vierzo,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  least  expk>red  parts 
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its  wall  of  might)r  mountains,  its  spreading  chestnut 
trees»  and  its  groVes  of  oaks  and  willows,  which 
clothe  the  banks  of  its  stream;  a  tributary  to  the 
Minho.  True  it  ts,  that  when  I  passed  through  it  the 
candle  of  heaven  was  blazing  in  full  splendour,  and 
Everything  lighted  by  its  rays  looked  gay,  glad,  and 
blessed.  Whetsher  it  would  have  filled  me  with  the 
same  feelings  of  adtnirlation  if  viewed  beneath  another 
skyj  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine ;  biit  it  ceitainly 
possesses  advantages  which  at  no  iime  could  fail  to 

of  the  Peninsula,  the  Switzerland  of  Leon,  a  district  of  Alpine 
passes,  trout  streams,  pleasant  meadows  J  and  gp'oves  of  chest- 
mots  and  walnuts.  Bembibre,  popj'Soo^  lies  with  its  old 
castle  on  ,  the  trout-streams  Noceda  and  Boeza,  s^id  green 
bieadows,  gardens,  and  vineyards,  whose  wines  were  far  more 
faua  to  Moore's  soldievs  than  the  t*rencfa  sabresv  So  much  for 
fiembibre— 6m<  Mer»*  Ponferrada  {InUr^nmium  Fla^um\ 
which  is  not  entered^  rises  to  the  left  on  the  confluepce  of 
the  -Si!  and  Boeza.  The  bridge  iPans-ferraia)  was  built  in  the 
eleventh  oentury,  for  the  •  passage,  of  pilgrims  to  Compostella, 
who  took  the  direct  route  along  the  Sil  by  Val  de  Orras  and 
Orense.  The  town  afterwards  belonged  to  the  Templars,  and 
was  protected  by  the  miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin,  which  was 
found  in  an  oak,  and  hence  is  called  Nuestra  SeHora  de  la 
Encina  ;  it  is  still  the  Patroness  of  the  Vierzo  (Murray^s  Hand- 
hook  of  Spain;  1st  edit.  p.  595). 

The  Vierzo  extends  about  10  leagues  east  and  west  by  8  north 
and  south.  This  amphitheatre  is  shut  out  from  the  world  by  lofty 
snow-capped  mountains,  raised,  as  it  were,  by  the  hand  of  some 
genii  to  enclose  a  simple  valley  of  Rasselas.  Thegreat  Asturian 
chain  slopes  from  Leitariegos  to  the,  south-west,  parting  into  two 
offshoots  ;  that  of  £l  Puerto  de  Rabanal,  and  Fuencebadon 
ij^ons  Sabatoms)  constitute  the  east  barrier,  and  the  other, 
running  by  the  Puertos .  de  Cebiero  and  Aguiar,  forms  the 
frontier  ;  while  to  the  south  the  chains  of  the  Sierras  de  Segun- 
dera,  Sanabria,  and  Cabrera  comi)lete  the  base  of  the  triangle. 
Thivs  hemmed  in  by  a  natural  circumvallation,  the  cohcavity 
must  be  d^scepded  into  from  whatever  side  it  be  approached  ; 
this  crater,  no  doubt,  was  once  a  large  lake,  the  waters  of  which 
have  burst  a  way  out,  passing  through' the  narrow  gorge  of  the 
Sil  by  Val  de  Orras,  just  as  the  Elbe  forms  the  only  spout  or 
oudet  to  hilKwaUed-in  Bohemia,  the  kettU-^imd  of  Germany 
(Idid,,  p.  597). 
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delight,  for  It  ^xhibitd  all  the  peaceftil  beauties  of  am 
English  landscape  blehded  with  something  wild  and 
grand,  and  I  thought  vHthin  myself  that  he  mtist  be 
a  restless,  dissatisfied  man,  who,  bom  amongst  those 
scenes,  woQld  wish  to  qftiit  them.     At  the  time  I  would 
have  desired  no  better  fate  than  that  of  a  shepherd 
on  the  prairies,  or  a  hunter  on  the  hills  of  Bembibre. 
Three  hours  passed  away,  atid  we  were  in  another 
situation.    We  had  halted  and  refi'eshed  ourselves  dnd 
horses  at  Bembibre,  a  tillage  of  mud  and  slate>  and 
which  possessed  little  to  attract  attention.     We  were 
now  ascending,  for  the  road  was  over  one  of  the  ex- 
treme ledges  of  those  fh>ntier  hiUs  which  I  have  before 
90  often  mentioned ;  but  the  aspeict  of  heaven  had 
blaekened,  clouds'  were  rolling  rapidly  frbm  the  west 
over  the  mountains,  sind  a  cold  wind  was  moaning 
domally.    *  There  is  a  storm  travelling  through  the 
air,"  said  a  peasant,  whom  we  overtook  mounted  on 
a  wretched  mule,  ''  ^d  the  Asturians  had  better  bb 
on  the  look-out,  for  it  is  speeding  in  their  direction." 
He  had   scarce  'spoken  when  a  light,  so  vivid  and 
dazzling  that  it  iseemed  as  if  the  whole  lustre  of  the 
fiery  element  were  concentrated  in  it,  broke  around 
us,  filling  the  whole  atmosphere,  and  covering  rtx:k, 
tree,  and  mountain  with  a  glare  not  to  be  described. 
The  mule  of  the  peasant  tumbled  prostrate,  while  the 
horse  I  rode  reared  himself  perpeiidicularly,  and,  turn- 
ing rouhd,  dashed  down  the  hill  at  headlong  speed, 
which  for  some  time  it  was  impossible  to  check.     The 
Kghtning  was  followed  by  a  p6ar  almost  as  terrible, 
but  distant,  for  it  sourided  hollow  and  deep ;  the  hills, 
however,  caught  up  its  voice,  seemingly  repeating  it 
frorti  summit  tb  siimmit,  till  it  was  lost  in  interminable 
space.     Other  flashes  and  peals  succeeded>  but  slight 
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in  comparison,  and  a  few  drops  of  rain  .d^scqnded. 
The  body  of  the  tempest  seemed  to  be  over  another 
region.  ''  A  hundred  families  are  weeping  where  that 
bolt  fell,"  said  the  peasant  when  I  rejoined  him»  **  for 
its  blaae  has  blinded  my  mule  at  six  leagues'  distance.'* 
He  was  leading  the  animal  by  the  bridle,  as  its 
sight  wa3  evidently  affected.  "Were  the  friars  still 
in  their  nest  above  there/'  he  continued,  "I  should 
say  that  this  was  their  doings  for  they  le^e  the  <;ause 
of  all.  the  miseries  of  the  land." 
.  I  raised  my  eyes  in  the  direction  in  which  he 
pointed.  Halfway  up  the  mountain,  over  whose  foot 
we  were  weading^  jutted  forth  a  black  frightful  crag, 
which>  at  an  immense  altitude,  overhung  the  road,  and 
seemed  to  threaten  destruction.  It  resembled  one  of 
tbofl^  ledges  of  the  rocky  mo^ntains  in  the  picture  of 
the  Deluge,  up  to  which  the.  terrified  fugitives  have 
scrambled  from  the  eager  pursuit  of  the  savage  and 
tremendous  billows^  and  from  whence  they  gaze  down 
in  horror,  whilst  above  them  rise  still  higher  and 
giddier  heights,  to  which  they  seem  unable  to  climb. 
Built  on.  the  very  edge  of  this  crag  stood  an  edifice, 
seemingly  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  religion,  as  I 
could  discern  the  spire  of  a  church  rearing  itself  high 
ovQr  wall  and  root  "  That  is  the  house  of  the  Virgin 
q(  the  Rocks,"  said  the  peasant,  '^and  it  was  lately 
full  of  friars,  but  they  have  been  thrust  out,  and  the 
only  inmates  now  are  owls  and  ravens."  I  replied, 
that  their  life  in  such  a  bleak,  exposed  abode  could  not 
have  been  very  enviable,  as  in  winter  they  must  have 
incurred  great  risk  of  perishing  wi|th  cold.  "By  no 
means,"  said  he  ;  "  they  had  the  best  of  wood  for  their 
braseros  and  chimneys,  ^nd  the  best  of  wine  to  warm 
them  at  their  meals»  which  were  not  the.  i^ost  sparing. 
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Jloreovet,  they  hdd 'another  convent  down  in  the  Vlile 
ydnder,  to  which  they  could  Retire  at  thfei>  pleasure." 
On  my  asking  him  the  reason  of  his  antipathy  tO'  the 
friars,  he  replied,  that  he  had  been  their  vassal,  and 
that  they  had  deprived  him  every  year  of 'the  flower 
of  what  he  possessed.  Discoursing  in  this  mariner,' we 
reached  a  village  just  below  the  convent,  where  he  left 
me,  having  first  poihted  out  to  m^  a  house  of  btone, 
with  an  image  over  the  door,  -which,  he  said,  once 
belonged  to  the  cdnalla^  above. 

The  sun  was  setting  fast,  and,  eager  to  teach  Villa- 
franca,t  where  I  had  determined  on  resting,  kid  which 
was  still  distant  three  leagues  and  a  half,  I  made  no 
halt  at  this  plade.  The  road  was  now  down  a  rapid 
and  crooked  descent,  which  terminated  in  a  Valley,  at 
the  bottom  of  which'  was  a  long  and  narrow  bridge ; 
beneath  it  rolled  a  river^  dbscehding  from  a  wide  pass 
between  two  mountains,  for  the  chain  was  here  deft, 
probably  by  some  convulsion  of  nature.  I  lookfed  up 
the  pass,  and  on  the  hills  on-  both  sides.  Far  above 
on  my  rights  but  standing  forth  bold  and  clear,  and 
catching  the  last  rays  of  the  sun;  was  the  Convent  of 
the  Precipices,  whilst  directly  over  against  it,  on  the 
farther  side  of  th^  valley,  rose  the  perpendicular  side 
of  the  rival  hillj  ivhich,  to  a  considerable  extent  inter- 
cepting the  light,  flung  its  black  shadow  over  the  upper 
end  of  the  pass,  involving  it  in  mysterious  darkness. 
Emerging  from  the  centre^of  this  gloom,with  thundering 

•  Rendered  by  Borrow  rabble;  the  French  canatilej  ItaL 
canatrlia^  a  pack  of  ^o^'^-^tanes, 

t  Known  as  Villafr^nca  del  Viet^o;  said  to  have. been  one 
of  the  principal  halting-places  of  the  French  pilgrims  to  Santiago, 
hence  Villa  Francorum;  in  any  case,  the  abode  of  an  important 
colony  of  monks  frdm  the  French  abbey  of  Cluny.  See  finrccs 
History  of  Spain^  yoL  iL  p.  69,  and  App.  II.  .*     ..: 
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SQund,  dashed  a  river,  white  with  foam,  and  bearing 
along  with  it  huge  stones  and  branches  of  trees,  for 
it  was  the  wild  Sil  hurrying  to  the  ocean  from  its 
cradle  in  the  heart  of  the  Asturian  hills,  and  probably 
swollen  by  the  recent  rains. 

,  Hours  again  passed  away.  It  was  now  night,  and 
we  were  in  the  midst  of  woodlands,  feeling  our  way, 
for  the. darkness  was  so  greatytbat  I tould  scarcely 
s«^  th,^  length  of  fk  yard  b)<^fore(  xxxy,  horse's  head^  The 
animal  seemed  uneasy,,  and  would  fitoqu^ntlyirstop 
abort,  prick  up  his  ears,  and  utter  a  low  mournful 
whine.  Flashes  of  sheet  lightning  frequently  illumined 
the  black  sky,  and  flung  a  momentary  glare  over  our 
path.  No  sound  interrupted  the  stiUness  of  the  nighf; 
except  the  slow  tramp  of  the  horses'  hoo£i,  and  occa- 
sionidly  the  croaking  of  frogs  from  some  pool  or  morasa 
I  now  bethought  me  that  I  was  in  Spain,  the  chosen 
land  of  the  two  fiends — assassination  and  plunder — 
and  how  easily  two  tired  and  unarmed  wanderers 
might  become  their  victims. 

We  at  last  cleared  the  woodlands,  and,  after  pro- 
ceeding a  >  short  distance,  the  horse  gave  a  joyous 
neigh,  and  broke  into  a  smart  trot  A  barking  of 
dogs  speedily  reached  my  ears,  and  tve  seemed  to  be 
approaching  some  town  or  village.  In  effect  we  were 
close  to  Cacabelos,  a  town  about  five  miles  distant 
from  Villafranca. 

It  was  near  eleven  at  night,  and  I: reflected  that  it 
would  be  far  more  expedient  to  tarry  in  this  place  till 
the  morning  than  to  attempt  at  present  to  reach  Villa- 
franca, exposing  ourselves  to  all  the  horrors  of  dark- 
hess  in  a  lonely  and  unknown  road.  My  mind  was 
soon  made  up  on  this  point ;  but  I  reckoned  without 
my  host,  for  at  the  first  /Aro^aier' which  I  attempted  to 
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enter  I  was  told  that  we  could  not  be  aocommodated, 
and  still  less  our  horses,  as  the  stable  was  fuU  of 
water.  At  the  second^  and  there  were  but  two^  I  was 
answered  from  the  window  by  a  gruflf  voice,  nearly  in 
the  wofds  of  Scripture :  ^  Trouble  me  not :  the  door 
is  now  shut,  and  my  children  are  with  me  in  bed ;  I 
cannot  arise  to  let  you  in-.'*  Indeed,  we  had  no  par* 
ticalar  desire  to  enter,  as  it  appeared  a  wretched  hovel, 
diongh  the  poor  horses  pawed  piteoui^ly  against  the 
door,  and  seemed  to  crave  admittance. 

We  had  now  no  choice  but  to  resume  our  doleful 
way  to  Villafrnnca,  which  we  were  told  was  a  short 
league  distant,  though  it  proved  a  league  and  a  half. 
We  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  quit  the  town,  for  we 
were  bewildered  amongst  its  labyrinths^  and  could 
not  find  the  outlet.  A  lad  about  eighteen  was,  how- 
ever, persuaded,  by  the  promise  of  a  peseta^  to  guide 
ns:  whereupon  he  led  us  by  many  turnings  to  a 
bridge,  which  he  told  us  to  cross,  and  to  follow  the 
road,  which  was  that  of  Villafranca ;  he  then,  having 
received  his  fee,  hastened  from  us. 

We  followed  his  directions,  not,  however,  without  a 
suspicion  that  he  might  be  deceivmg  us.  The  night 
had  settled  darker  down  upon  us,  so  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  distinguish  any  object,  however  nigh.  The 
li^tning  had  become  more  faint  and  rare.  We  heard 
the  rustling  of  trees,  and  occasionally  the  barking  of 
dogs,  which  last  sound,  however,  soon  ceased,  and  we 
were  in  the  midst  of  night  and  silence.  My  horse, 
either  from  weariness  or  the  badness  of  the  road,  fre- 
quently stumbled  ;  whereupon  I  dismounted,  and  lead- 
ing him  by  the  bridle,  soon  left  Antonio  far  in  th^ 
rear. 

I  bad  proceeded  in  this  manner  a  considerable  way, 
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when  adrcumstance  oocutred  o£  a  character  weliisuited 
to  the  time  and  place. 

I  was  again  amidst  trees  and  bushes, .  when  the 
horse,  stopping  short,  nearly  puUed  me  back.  I  know 
not  hoiw  it  was,  but  fear  suddenly  came  over  me, 
which,  though  in  darkness  and  in  solitude  I  had  not 
felt  before.  I  was  about  to  uif^e  the  animal  forward, 
when'  I  heard  a  noise  at  my  right  hand,  and  listened 
attentively.  It  seemed,  to  be  that  of  a  person  or 
persons  forcing  their  way  throi^h  brandies  and  brush- 
wood: It  soon  ceased,. and  L  heard  feet  on  the  road. 
It  was  the  short  ^staggering  kind,  of  tread  of  people 
canying  a  very  heavy  substance,  nearly  too  much  for 
their  strength,  and  I  thought  I  heard  the  hurried 
breathing  of  men  over-fatigued.  There,  was  a  short 
pause,  during  which  I  conceived  they  were  resting  in 
the  middle  of  the  road ;  then  :the  stamping  recom- 
menced, until  it  reached  the  other  aide,  when  I  again 
heard  a  similar  rustlii^  amidst  branches  ;  it  continued 
for  some  time,. and  died  gradually  away. 

I  continued  my  road,  musing  on  what,  had  just 
occurred,  and  forming  conjectures  as  to  the  cause. 
The  lightning  resumed  its  flashing,  and  I  saw  that  I 
was  approaching  tall.bdack  mountains. 

This  noqtuinal  journey  endured  so  loi^  that  I 
almost  lost  all  hope  of  reaching  the  town,  and  had 
closed  my  eyes  in  a.  doze,  though  I  still  trudged  on 
mechanically,  leading  the  horse.  Suddenly  a  voice 
at  a  slight  distance  before  me  roared  out,  **  Quien 
vive  ?  '*  for  I  had  at  last  found  my  way  to  Villafranca. 
It  proceeded  from  the  sentry  in  the  suburb,  one  of 
those   singular  .  half  soldiers,  half  gveril/as*   called 

*  Query  Guerriileros  (see  Glossary).  These  MigueUts 
were  originally  the  partisans  cr  followers  of  the  Infante  Don 
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Mtgudets,  who  are  in  general  employed  by  the  Spanish 
government  to  clear  the  roads  of  robbers.  I  gave  the 
usual  answer,  **EspaiUi**  and  went  up  to  the  place 
where  he  stood.  After  a  little-  conversation,  I  sat 
down  on  a  stone,  awaitii^  the'  arrival  of  Antonio, 
who  was  long  in  making  his  appearance.  On  his 
arrival,  I  asked  if  any  one  had  passed  him  on  the 
road,  but  he  replied  that  he  had  seen  nothing.  The 
night,  or  rather  the  morning,  was  still  veiy  dark, 
though  a  small  comer  of  the  mioon  was  occasionally 
visible.  On  our  inquiring  die  way  to  the  gate,  the 
Miguelet  directed  us  down  a'  street  to  the  left,  which 
we  followed*  The  street  was  steep,  we  could  ^e  no 
gate,  and  our  progress  was:  soon  stopped  by  houses 
and  wall  We  knocked  at  the  gates  of  two  or  three 
of  these  houses  (in  the  -uppe^  stories  of  which  lights 
were  burning),  for  the  purpose  of  being  set  right,  but 
we  were  either  disregarded  or  not  heard.  A  horrid 
seiualling  of  cats,  from  the  tops -of  the  houses  and  dark 
comers,  saluted  our  ears,  and  I  diought  of  the  night 
arrival  of  Don  Quixote  and  his  squire  at  Toboso,  and 
their  vain  search  amongst  the  deserted  streets  for  the 
palace  of  Dulcinea.*  At  length  we  saw  light  and 
heard  vcnces  in  a  cottage  at  the  other  side  of  a  kind 
of  ditch.     Leading  tiie  horses  over,  we  called  at  the 

Miguel,  the  absolutist  leader  in  the  dreary  civil  war  which 
raraged  Portu|[al  from  1823-1834.  It  was  their  custom  to 
escape  into  Spain  when  a,fetacked  by  the  Constitutional  forces  in 
Portugal,  and  nothing  but  Mr.  Canning^s  bold  action  in  sending 
an  English  army  to  Lisbon  in  December,  1826,  prevented  their 
being  utilized  by  both  Spain  and  France  for  the  overthrow  of 
Queen  Maria  in  Portugal  (see  Alison,  History  of  Europe^ 
voL  tv.  ch.  xxt.  s.  50).  But  as  ''  Miguelets,"  part  refugees,  part 
rebels,  part  brigands,  these  bands  of  militaiy  ruffians  were  the 
terror  of  the  fr^tier  districts  of  Spain  and  Portugal  for  many 
years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  civil  war  in  Portugal. 
*  Dom  Quixote^  part  ti  chap.  ix. 
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door,  which  was  opened  by  an  aged  man,  idio  ap- 
peared by  his  dress  to  be  a  baker,  as  indeed  he 
proved,  which  accounted  for  his  being  up  at  so  late 
an  hour.  On  b^ging  him  to  -show  us  the  way  into 
the  town,  he  led  us  up  a  very  narrow  alley  at  the  end 
of  his  cottage,  saying  that  he  would  likewise  conduct 
us  to  the  posada. 

The  alley  led  directly  to  what  appeared  to  be  the 
market-place,  at  a  comer  house  of  which  our  guide 
stopped  and  knocked.  Aft^r  a  long  pause  an  upper 
window  was  opened,  aild  a  female  voice  demanded 
who  we  were.  The  old  man  replied^  that  two  travel- 
lers had  arrived  who  were  in  need  of  lodgings.  ''  I 
cannot  be  disturbed  at  this  time  of  night,*'  said  the 
woman ;  ''  they  will  be  wanting  supper,  and  there  is 
r^othing  in  the  house  ;  they  must  go  elsewhei-e."  She 
was  going  to  ^ut  the  window,  but  I  cried  that  we 
iiranted  no  supper,  but  merely' a  resting*-place  for  ourr 
selves  and  horses — ^that  we  had  come  diat  day  bofsk 
Astorga,  and  were  dying  with  fatigue.  -^Who  is  that 
speaking?"  cried  the  woman.  "Surety  that  is  the 
voice  of  Gil,  the  German  clockmaker  from  Ponteve* 
dra.  Welcome,  old  companion  ;  you  are  come  at  the 
right  time,  for  my  own  is  out  of  order.  •  I  am  sorry  I 
have  kept  you  waiting,  but:  I  will  admit  you  in  a 
moment" 

The  window  was  slammed  to,  presently  a  light 
shone  through  the  crevices  of  the  door,  a  Jkey  turned 
in  the  lock,  and  we  were  admitted. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

Vniafranca  —  The  Pass  —  Galle^an  Simplicity— The  Frontier 
Guard — The  Horse-shoe — Gallegan  Peculiarities—A  Word 
on  Language  — The  Courier  —  Wretched  Cabins-^' Host 
and  Goests— Andalusians. 

'^Av£  Maria,"  said  the  wooian;  ''whom  have,  we 
here?  Tbfs  is  not  Gil  the  dpckmaker."  "Whether 
it  be  Gil  or  Juan,"  said  I,  "we  are  in  need  of  your 
hospitality,  and  can  pay  for  it"  Our  first  cjare  was 
to  stable  the  hor^s,  who  )vere  much  exhausted.  We 
then  went  in  search  of  some  accommodation  for  our^ 
selves*  The  house  w«^>  large  and  commodious,  and, 
having  tasted  a  little  water,  I  stretched  my9elf  on  the 
floor  of  one  of  the  rpqms  on  some  mattresses  whioh 
the  woman  prodi|ced|.  and  in  less  than  a  minute  was 
sound  asleep. 

The  sun  was  shining  bright  when  I  awoke.  I 
walked  forth  into  the  market-p}ace,  which  was  crowded 
with  people.  I  looked  up,  and  could  see  the  peaks 
of  tall  black  mountains  peeping  over  the  tops  of  the 
houses.  The  town  lay  in  a  deep  hollow,  and  appeared 
to  be  surrounded  by  hills  on  almost  every  side.  "  Qugi 
pays  h^rbarer  said,  Antpnio^  who  now  joined  me; 
"the  farther  we. go,  my  master,  the  wilder  everything 
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looks.  I  am  half  afraid  to  venture  into  Galicia ;  they 
tell  me  that  to  get  to  it  we  must  clamber  up  those 
hills :  the  horses  will  founder."  Leaving  the  market- 
place, I  ascended  the  wall  of  the  town,  and  en- 
deavoured to  discover  the  gate  by  which  we  should 
have  entered  the  preceding  night ;  but  I  was  not  more 
successful  in  the  bright  sunshine  than  in  the  darkness* 
The  town  in  the  direction  of  Astorga  appeared  to  be 
hermetically  sealed. 

I  was  eager  to  enter  Galicia,  and  finding  that  the 
horses  were  to  a  certain  extent  recovered  from  the 
fatigue  of  the  journey  of  the  preceding  day,  we  again 
mounted,  and  proceeded  on  our  way.  Crossing  a 
bridge,  we  presently  found  ourselves  in  a  deep  gorge 
amongst  the  mountains,  down  which  rushed  an  im- 
petuous rivulet,  overhung  by  the  high-road  which 
leads  into  Galicia.  We  were  in  the  far-famed  pass 
of  Fuencebadon. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  this  pass  or  the  circum- 
jacent region,  which  contains  some  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary scenery  in  all  Spain ;  a  feeble  and  imperfect 
outline  is  all  that  I  can  hope  to  effect.  The  traveller 
who  ascends  it  follows  for  nearly  a  les^ue  the  course 
of  the  torrent,  whose  banks  are  in  some  places  pre- 
cipitous, and  in  others  slope  down  to  the  waters,  and 
are  covered  with  lofty  trees,  oaks,  poplars,  and  chest- 
nuts. Small  villages  are  at  first  continually  seen,  with 
low  walls,  and  roofs  formed  6f  immense  slates,  the 
eaves  nearly  touching  the  ground ;  these  hamlets, 
however,  gradually  become  less  frequent  as  the  path 
grows  more  steep  and  narrow,  until  they  finally  cease 
at  a  short  distance  before  the  spot  is  attained  where 
the  rivulet  is  abandoned,  and  is  no  more  seen,  though 
its  tributaries  may  yet  be  heard  in  many  a  gully,  or 
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descried  in  tiny  rills  dashmg  down  the  steeps.  Eveiy- 
thing  here  is  wild,  strange,  and  beautiful :  the  hill  up 
which  winds  the  path  towers  above  on  the  right,  whilst 
on  the  farther  side  of  a  profound  fa  vine  rises  an  infimense 
mountain,  to  whose  extreme  altitudes  the  eye  is  scarcely 
able  to  attain ;  but  the  most  singular  feature  of  this 
pass  are  the  hanging  fields  of  meadows  which  cover 
its  sides.  In  these,  as  I  passed,  the  grass  was  growing 
luxuriantly,  and  in  many  the  miowers  were  plying  their 
scythes,  though  it  seemed  scarcely  possible  that  their 
feet  could  find  support  on  ground  so  precipitous  ;  above 
and  below  were  driftways,  so  small  as  to  seem  threads 
along  the  mountain  side.  A  cslt,  drawn  by  oxen,  is 
creeping  round  yon  airy  eminence ;  the  nearer  whed 
is  actually  hanging  over  the  horrid  descent ;  giddiness 
seizes  the  brain,  and  the  eye  is  rapidly  withdrawn. 
A  cloud  intervenes,  and  when  again  you  turn  to 
watch  their  progress,  the  objects  of  your  anxiety  have 
disappeared.  Still  more  narrow  becomes  the  path 
along  which  you  yourself  are  toiling,  and  its  turns  more 
frequent  You  have  already  come  a  distance  of  two 
leagues,  and  still  one-third  of  the  ascent  remains  un* 
surmounted.  You  are  not  yet  in  Galicia ;  and  you 
still  hear  Castilian,  coarse  and  unpolished,  it  is  true^ 
spoken  in  the  miserable  cabins  placed  in  the  seques* 
tered  nooks  which  you  pass  by  in  your  route. 

Shortly  before  we  reached  the  summit  of  the  pass 
thick  mists  began  to  envelope  the  top>s  of  the  hills, 
and  a  drizzling  rain  descended.  **  These  mists,"  said 
Antonio,  **  are  what  the  Gallegans  call  breiima ;  and 
it  is  said  there  is  never  any  lack  of  them  in  their 
oountiy."  •*  Have  you  ever  visited  the  countiy  before  ?  " 
I  demanded.  *^Non\  man  mattre;  but  T  have  fre^* 
quently  Uved  in  houses  where  the  domestics  were  in 
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part  Qallegan%  on  which  aqcount  I  know  not  a  little 
of  theitr  ways^  and  even  atomething  of  their  language." 
*'  Is  the  opinion  whicb.yoy  have  fonned  of  thenn  at  dU 
in  their  favour?"  I,  inquired.  "By  no  means,  men 
maUre;,  the  men  in  general  s^m  clownish  and  simple, 
yet  they  are  capable  of  deceiving  the  most  d^vexfihu 
of  Paris ;  and  as  for  the  women^  it  is  impossible  to 
live  in  the  same  house  with  them,  more  especially  if 
they  are  camar^ras,  and  wait  ^pon  the  seiUn^;  they 
are  continually  breeding  <lisseo^ons  and  disputes  in 
the  house^  and  telling  itaks  (Of  the  other  domestics.  I 
have  already  lost  twp  or  thre^  excellent  situations  in 
Madrid,  solely  owing  to  these  GftUegan  chambermaids. 
We  haye  now  come  to  the  frontier,. ^yM»  fnattre^  for 
such  I  conceive  this  village  %o  be." 

We  entered  the  village,  which  stood  on  the  summit 
of  the  mountain,  and,  a^  our  horses  and  ourselves  vrttt 
by  this  time  much  fatigued,  we  looked  round  for  a 
place  in  which  to  obtain:  refreshment.  Close  by  the 
gate  stood  a 'building  which,  fn>m  the  circumstance  of 
a  mule  or  two  and  a  wretched  pony  standing  before 
it,  we  concluded  was  the  posada,  as  in  effect  it  proved 
tp  be.  We  entered :  several  soldiers  were  lolling*  on 
heaps  of  coarse  hay,  with  which,  the  place,  which  much 
resembled  a  stable,  was  half  filled.  All  were  excted- 
ingly  ill-looking  felk)W3»  and  very  dirty.  They  -were 
conversing  with  each  other  in  a  strange-sounding 
dialect,  which  I  supposed  to  be  Gallegan.  Scarcely 
did  they  perceive  us  when  two  or  three  of  them,  start* 
jng  from  their  couch,  ran  up  to  Antonio,  whom  they 
welcomed  with  much  affection,  calling  him  companheiro. 
^  How  came  you  to  know  these  men  ? "  I  demanded 
in  French:  "f  Qes  me^sUurs  s(m$  presqu€  Urns  de  ma 
fannoissanci^'  he  replkd,  **</,  mtrt  nmu,  «r  9<mt  d€ 
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viritabks  vaUriens ;  they  are  almost  all  robbers  and 
assassina  That  fellow  with  one  eye,  whp  is  th,e 
eorporal)  escaped  ,a  little  time,  ago  i from  Madrid, 
more  than  suspected  of  being  concerned  in  an  affair 
of  poisoning ;  but  he  is  safe  enough  here  in  his  own 
oountry^'and  is  placed  to  guard  die  frontier,  as  you 
see?  but  we  must  treat  them  civilly,  mon  mattre; 
we  must  give  them  wine,  or  they  will  be  offended. 
I  know  them,  man  mattre — I  know  them.  Here, 
hostess,  bring  an  assumbre  of  wine."   < 

Whilst  Antdnio  was  engaged  in  treating  his  friends, 
I  fed  the  horses  to  the  stable ;  this  wl^  through  the 
house,  inn,  or  whatever  it  might  be  called*  The  stable 
was  a  wretched  ^ed,.in  whidi  the  horses  sapk  to  their 
fetlocks  in  mud  and  puddle.  Oq  inquiring  for  barley, 
I  was  tdd  that  I  was  now  in  Galicia,' where  barley 
was  not  used'  for  provender,  and  was  very  rare.  | 
was  offered  in  lieu  of  it  Indian  com,  which,  however^ 
the  horses  ate  without  hesitation.  There  was  no  straw 
to  be  had ;  coarse  hay,  half  green,  being  the'  substi-> 
tule.  By  trampling  about  in  the  mud  of  the  stable 
my  horse  soon  lost  a  shoe,  for  which  I  searched  in 
vain.  "  Is  there  a  blacksmith  in  the  viUage  ? ''  I  de- 
manded of  a  shock-headed  fellow  who  officiated  as 
ostler. 

Ostler. — Sty  Senhor;*  but  I  suppose  you  /have 
brought  horseshoes  with  youj  or  that. large  beast  di 
yours  cannot  be  shod  in  this  viUage. 

Myself. — What  do  you  mean  ?  Is  the  blacksmith 
unequal  to  his  trade?  Cannot  he  put  on  a  horse-; 
shoe? 

Ostler. — Sty  Senkor ;  he  can  put  on  a  horseshoOi 

•  Senkor  \s  tbc  Portuguese  or  Oaltcian  form.  Borrow  has 
•ow  cnissed  the  ffontier. 
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if  you'  give  it  hitn ;  but  there  are  no  horseshoes  in 
Galicia,  at  least  in  these  parts. 

Myself. — Is  it  not  customary,  then,  to  shoe  the  horses 
in  Galicia? 

Ostkr.-^SenhoTy  there  are  no  horses  in  Galicia,  there 
are  only  p6nies  ;  and  those  who  bring  horses  to  Galicia 
— and  none  but  madmen  ever  do — must  bring  shoes 
to  fit  them ;  only  shoes  of  ponies  are  to  be  found  here. 

Myself. — ^What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  only 
madmen  bring  horses  to  Galicia? 
•  Ostler. — Seniwr^  no  horse  can  stand  the  food  of 
Galicia  and  the  mountains  of  Galicia  long,  withbut 
falling  sick ;  and  then,  if  he  does  not  die  at  once,  he 
will  cost  you  in  farriers  more  than  he  is  worth. .  Be* 
sideis,  a  horse  is  of  no  use  here,  and  cannot  perform 
amongst  the  broken  ground  the  tenth  part  of  the  ser- 
vice which  a  little  pony  mare  can.  By-the-by,  Ssnhar^ 
I  perceive  that  yours  is  an  entire  horse ;  now  out  of 
twenty  ponies  that  you  see  on  the  roads  of  Galicia, 
nineteen  are  mares;  the  males  are  sent  down  into 
Castlte  to  be  sold.  Sentiar^  your  horse  will  become 
heated  on  our  roads,  and  will  catch  the  bad  glanders, 
for  which  there  is  no  remedy.  Senhor^'d,  man  must 
be  mad-  to  bring  any  horse  to  Galidai,  but  twice  mad 
to  bring  an  entero,  as  you  have  done. 

^A  strange  country  tiiis  of  Galicia,"  said  I,  and 
went  to  consult  with  Antonio. 

It  appeared  that  the  information  of  the  ostler  was 
literally  true  with  regard  to  the  horseshoe ;  at  least, 
the  blacksmith  of  the  village,  to  whom  we  conducted 
the  animal,  confessed  his  inability  to  shoe  him,  having 
none  that  would  fit  his  hoof.  He  said  it  was  veiy  pro- 
bable that  we  sihould  be  obliged  to  lead  the  animal 
to   Lugo,  which  being  a  cavalry  station,  we  might 
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perhaps  ^nd  there  what  we  wanted.  He  added»i  howt 
ever,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  cavalry  soldierswere 
mounted  00  the  ponies  of  the  country,  the  mortality 
amongst  the  horses  brought  from  the  level  gmtind 
into  Galida  being .  frightful.  Lugo  waa  ten  leagues 
distant:  there,  seemed,  however,..to  be  no  remedy  at 
band  but  patience,  and,  havii^  nefreshedourselyes^  we 
proceeded;  leading  our  horses  by  the  bridle. 

We  were  now  on  level  ground,  being  upon,  the  very 
top  of  oqe  of  the  highest  mountains  Jn  Galicia..  This 
level  continued  for  about  a  league^  when  we  i>egaA  to 
descend.  Before  we  had  crossed  the  plain,  which  Was 
ovefgiown  with  furze  and  brushwood, :  we  came  sttdr 
denly  upon  half  a  dozen  fellows^  armed  with  muaketSi 
and  wearing  a  tattered  uniform.  We  at  first  supposed 
them  to  be  banditti :  they  were,  however,  only  a  party 
of  soldiers,  who  had  been  detached  from  the.  station 
we  had  just  quitted  to  escort  ofi'^  of  the  proyinciaJi 
posts  or  couriers.  They  were  clamorous  for  cigars; 
but  offered  us  no  further  incivility.  Having  no  cigars 
to  bestow,  I  gave  them  in  lieu  thereof  a  small  piece 
of  silver.  Two  of  the  worst  looking  were  very  eager 
to  be  permitted  to  escort  us  to  Nogales,  the  village 
where  we  proposed  to  spend  the  night  "  By  no  means 
permit  them,  m(m  mattre**  said  Antonio.  "They  are 
two  famous  assassins  of  my  acquaintance.;  I  have 
known  them  a.t  Madrid  In  the  first  rayine  they  will 
shoot  aod  plunder  us."  I  therefore  civilly  declined 
their  offer  and  departed.  "  You  seem  to  be  acquainted 
with  all  the  cut-throats  in  Galicia,"  said  I  to  Antonio, 
as  we  descended  the  hill. 

"With  respect  to  those  two  fellows,"  he. replied,  "I 
knew  them  when  I  lived  as  cook  in  the  famjly  of 
General  Q ,  who  is  a  Gallegan :  they  were  sworn 
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frieiidd  of  the  repostero.  All  the  Gallegans  in  Madrid 
know  each  other,  whether  high  or  low  makes  no  differ- 
ence; there,  at  least,  they  are  all  good  friends,  and 
assist  each  other  on  all  imaginable  occasiohs ;  and  if 
there  be  a  Gallegan  domestic  in  a  house,  the  kitchen 
is  snre  to  be  filled  with  his  countrymen,  as  the  cook 
(requetitly  knows  to  his  cd^t,  for  they  gtoemlly  con^ 
trive  to  eat  up  any  little  perquisites  which  he  may 
have  reserved  for  himself  and  family." 

Somewhat  less  thaft  halfway  down  the  mountain 
wte  reached  a  small  village.  On  observing  a  blacks 
smith's  shop,  we  stopped,  in  the  faint  hope  of  finding 
a  shoe  for  the  horse,  who,  for  want  of  one,  was  rapidly 
becoming  lame.  To  our  great  joy  we  found  that  the 
smith  was  in  possession  of  one  single-  horseshoe, 
which  some  time  previously  he  had  found  upon  ti)e 
way.  This,  after  undergoing  much  hammering  and 
alteration^  was  pronounced  by  the  Gallegan  Vulcan  to 
be  capable  of  serving  in  lieu  of  a  better;  whereupcm 
we  again  mounted,  and  slowly  continued  oiir  descent 

Shortly  ei^  sunset  we  arrived  at  Nbgales,  a  hamlet 
situate  in  a  narrow  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
in  traversing  which  we  had  spent  the  day.  Nothing 
could  be  more  picturesque  than  the  appearance  of  this 
spot :  steep  hills,  thickly  clad  with  groveS  and  forests 
of  chestnuts,  surrounded  it  on  every  side ;  the  village 
itself  was  almost  embowered  in  trees,  and  dose  beside 
it  ran  a  purling  brook.  Here  we  found  a  tolerably 
large  and  commodious  posada. 

I  was  languid  and  fatigued,  but  felt  little  desire 
to  sleep.  Antonio  cooked  our  supper,  or  rather  his 
own,  tot  I  had  no  appetite.  I  sat  by  the  door,  gazing 
at  the  wood-covered  heights  above  me,  or  on  the 
waters  of  the  rivulet,  occasionally  listening  to  the 
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people  who  lounged  about  the  house,  conversing  in 
the  countiy  dialect  ^What  a  strange  tongue  is  the 
GaHegan,  with  its  half-singing,  half-whining  accent, 
and  with  its  confused  jumble  of  words  from  many 
languages,  but  chiefly  from  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese I  *  "  Can  you  understand  this  conversation  ? "  I 
demanded  of  Antonio,  who  had  by  this  time  rejoined 
me.  "I  cannot,  fn&n  mtdtrel'  he  replied;  "I  have 
acquired  at  various  times  ft  great  many  wordsi  amongst 
the  G^Uegan  domiestics  in  th<^  kitchens  wheiv  I  have 
officiated  as  cook,  but  am  quite  unable  to  understand 
any  long  conversation.  I  have  heard  the  Gall^ans 
say  that  in  no  two  villages  is  it  spoken  m  one  and  the 
same  manner,  and  that  very  frequently  they  do  not 
understand  each  other.  The  worst  of  this  language  \% 
that  everybody  on  first  hearing  it  thinks  that  nothing 
is  more  easy  than  to  understand  it,  as  words  are  con- 
tinaally  occurring  which  he  has  heard  before ;  but  these 
merely  senre  to  bewilder  and  puzzle  him,  causing  him 
to  misunderstand  everything  thait  is  sttid  ;  whereas,  if 

It  is  possibly  an  older  language  than  either.  It  resembles 
ratker  the  Portuguese  than  the  Spanish,  and  is  of  great  interest 
in  many  ways.  The  great  religious  poem  of  Alfonso.  X.,  Los 
Laores  y  Mi/agros  ds  Nuestra  Seftora^  written  between,  1263 
and  1204,  when  the  national  language  was  hardly  formed,  was 
written  in  Galician,  though  from  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
to  the,  middle  oCthe  nineteenth  century  little  attention  was  paid 
to  the  literary  language.  Within  the  last  few  years  a  species 
of  provincial  revival  has  tnken  place,  and  the  following  works 
among  others  have  been  published  in  and  about  the  language 
of  Galicia :  (i)  D.  Juan  Saco  Arce,  Gramatica  Gallega  (Lugo, 
iS6i),  with  an  appendix  of  proverbs  and  popular  songs ; 
(2)  Feniandez  y  Momles,  Ensayos  poeticaSj  edited  by  Don 
Mariano  Cubi  y  Soler ;  (3)  A.  G,  Besada,  HisUnia  criUca.de  la 
UtercUura  gallega  (La  Corufia,  1887) ;  the  works  of  Manuel 
Mnigini,  luso  published  at  La  Coruiia ;  Don  Juan  Ctiveiro 
Piiol's  Diccionario  Gallego  and  El  kabfa,  bgth  published  at 
Barcelona  in  1876;  and,  best  of  all,  Don  Manuel  Nuiiez 
VftUadares*  Dieci&nario  Gallego-CastillaHo  (Santiago,  1884). 
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he  were  totally  ignorant  of  the  tongue,  he  would  occa- 
sionally give;  a  shrewd  giiess  at  what  was:nieant,  ^ 
I  myself  frequently  do  when  I  hear  Basque  spoken, 
though  the  only  word  which  I  know  of  th^t  language 
is  jaunguicoc^* 

As  the  night  closed  in  I  retired  to  bed,  where  I 
remained  four  or  five  hours».  restless  and  tossing  about, 
the  fever  of  Leofi  still  clinging  to  my  system.  It  was 
considerably  past  midnight  when,  just,  as  I  was  sinking 
into  a  slumberi  I  was  arousad  by  a  confused  noise  in 
the  village,  apd  theiglare  of  lights  through  the  lattke 
of  the  windpw  of  the  room  where  I  lay ;  presently 
entered  Antonio,  half  dressed.  "^  Man  mattre,**  said 
he,  "  the  gr^nd  post  fi;om  Madrid  to  Corunna  has  just 
arrived  in  the  village,  attended  by  a  considerable 
escort,  afid  an  immense  number  of  travellers.  The 
road,  0iey  say,  between  here  and  Lugo  is  infested 
with  robbers,  and  Carlis^s,  who  are  committing  all 
kinds  of  atrocities;  let  us,  therefore,  avail  ourselves 
of  the  opportunity,  and  by  midday  to-morrow  we  shall 
find  ourselves  safe  in  Luga"  On  hearing  these  words, 
I  instantly  sprang  out  of  bed  and  dressed  myself,  tell- 
ing Antonio  to  prepare  the  horses  with  all  speed. 

We  were  soon  mounted  and  in  the  street,  amidst  a 
confused  throng  of  men  and  quadrupeds.  The  light 
of  a  couple  of  flambeaus,  which  were  borne  before 
the  courier,  shone  on  the  arms  of  several  soldiers, 
seemingly  drawn  up  on  either  side  of  the  road ;  the 
darkness,  however,  prevented  me  from  distinguishing 
objects  very  clearly.  The  courier  himself  was  mounted 
on  a  little  shaggy  pony ;  before  and  behind  him  were 
two  immense  portmanteaus,  or  leather  sacks,  the  ends 
of  which  nearly  touched  the  ground.  For  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  there  was  much  hubbub,  shouting. 
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and  trampling,  at  the  end  of  which  period  the  order 
was  given  to  proceed.  Scarcely  had  we  left  the  village 
when  the  flambeaus  were  extinguished,  and  we  were 
left  in  almost  total  darkness ;  for  some  time  we  were 
amongst  woods  and  trees,  as  was  evident  from  the 
rustling  of  leaves  on  every  side.  My  horse  was  very 
uneasy  and  neighed  fearfully,  occasionally  raising  him- 
self bolt  4ipright.  "  If  your  horse  is  not  more  quiet, 
cavalier,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  shoot  him,*'  said  a 
voice  in  an  Andalusian  accent;  ''he  disturbs  the 
whole  cavalcade."  "  That  would  be  a  pity,  sergeant," 
I  replied,  "  for  he  is  a  Cordovese  by  the  four  sides ; 
he  is  not  used  to  the  ways  of  this  barbarous  country." 
"  Oh,  he  is  a  Cordovese,"  said  the  voice ;  "  vaya,  I  did 
not  know  that;  I  am  from  Cordova  myself.  Poire'- 
ciio  /  let  me  pat  him — ^yes,  I  know  by  his  coat  that 
he  is  my  countryman.  Shoot  him,  indeed!  vi^a,  I 
would  fain  see  the  Gallegan  devil  who  would  dare  to 
harm  him.  Barbarous  country,  yo  lo  creo :  *  neither 
oil  nor  olives,  bread  nor  barley.  You  have  been  at 
Cordova.  Vaya;  oblige  me,  cavalier,  by  taking  this 
cigar." 

In  this  manner  we  proceeded  for  several  hours,  up 
bill  and  down  dale,  but  generally  at  a  very  slow  pace. 
The  soldiers  who  escorted  us  from  time  to  time  sang 
patriotic  songs,  breathing  love  and  attachment  to  the 
ypung  Queen  Isabel,  and  detestation  of  the  grim 
tyrant  Carlos.  One  of  the  stanzas  which  reached  my 
ears  ran  something  in  the  following  style : — 

^  Don  Carlos  is  a  hoary  churl, 
Of  cruel  heart  and  cold ; 
But  Isabel's  a  harmless  girl, 
Of  only  six  years  old." 
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At  last  the  day  began  to  break,  and  I  found  myself 
amidst  a  train  of  two  or  three  hundred  people,  some 
on  foot,  but  the  greater  part  mounted,  either  on  mules 
or  the  pony  mares :  I  could  not  distinguish  a  single 
horse  except  my  own  and  Antonio's.  A  few  soldiers 
were  thinly  scattered  along  the  road.  The  country 
was  hilly,  but  less  mountainous  and  picturesque  than 
the  one  which  we  had  traversed  the  preceding  day ;  it 
was  for  the  most  part  partitioned  into  small  Aelds, 
which  were  planted  with  maize.  At  the  distance  of 
every  two  or  three  leagues  we  changed  our  escort,  at 
some  village  where  was  stationed  a  detachment  The 
villages  were  mostly  an  assemblage  of  wretched  cabins ; 
the  roofs  were  thatched,  dank,  and  moist,  and  not  un- 
frequently  covered  with  rank  vegetation.  There  were 
dung-hills  before  the  doors,  and  no  lack  of  pools  and 
puddles.  Immense  swine  were  stalking  about,  inter- 
mingled with  naked  children.  The  interior  of  the 
cabins  corresponded  with  their  external  appearance : 
they  were  filled  with  filth  and  misery. 

We  reached  Lugo  about  two  hours  past  noon.  •  During 
the  last  two  or  three  leagues  I  became  so  overpowered 
with  weariness,  the  result  of  want  of  sleep  and  my  late 
illness,  that  I  was  continually  dozing  in  my  saddle,  so 
that  I  took  but  little  notice  of  what  was  passing.  We 
put  up  at  a  large  posada  without  the  wall  of  the  town, 
built  upon  a  steep  bank,  and  commanding  an  extensive 
view  of  the  country  towards  the  east.  Shortly  after 
our  arrival,  the  rain  began  to  descend  in  torrents,  and 
continued  without  intermission  during  the  next  two 
days,  which  was,  however,  to  me  but  a  slight  source 
of  regret,  as  I  passed  the  entire  time  in  bed,  and  I 
may  almost  say  in  slumber.  On  the  evening  of  the 
third  day  I  arose. 
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There  was  much  bustle  in  the  house,  caused  by  the 
arrival  of  a  family  from  Corunna;  they  came  in  a 
large  jaunting  car,  escorted  by  four  carabineers.  The 
family  was  rather  numerous,  consisting  of  a  father, 
son,  and  eleven  daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom  might 
be  about  eighteen.  A  shabby4ooking  fellow,  dressed 
in  a  jerkin  and  wearing  a  high-crowned' hat,  attended 
as  domestic  They  arrived  very  wet  and  shivering, 
and  all  seemed  very  disconsokte,  especially  the  father, 
who  was  a  well-looking  middle-aged  man.  "  Can  we 
be  accommodated  ?  '*  he  demanded  in^  a  gentle  voice 
of  the  man  of  the  house ;  "can  we  be  accommodated 
in  MJt^sfanddt** 

"Certainly,  your  worship,"  replied  the  other;  *'our 
house  is  large.  How  many  apartments  does  your 
worship  require  for  your  family  ?  *' 

*'One  w^ll  be  sufficient,"  replied  the  stranger. 

The  host,  who  was  a  gouty  personage  and  leaned 
spon  a  stick,  looked  for  a  moment  at  the  traveller, 
then  at  every  member  of  his  family,  not  forgetting  the 
domestic,  and,  without  any  farther  commient  than  a 
slight  shrug,  led  the  way  to  the  door  of  an  apartment 
containing  two  or  three  flock  beds,  and  which  on  my 
arrival  I  had  objected  to  as  being  small,  dark^  and 
incommodious ;  this  he  flung  open,  and  demanded 
whether  it  would  serve. 

"  It  is  rather  small,"  replied  the  gentleman  ; "  I  think, 
however,  that  it  will  do.'* 

"I  am  glad  of  it,"  replied  the  host.  "Shall  we 
make  any  preparations  for  the  supper  of  your  worship 
and  family?" 

**No,  I  thank  you,"  replied  the  stranger ;  "my  own 
domestk:  will  prepare  the  3light  refreshment  we  are  in 
need  o£" 
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The  key  was  delivered  to  the  domestic,  and  the 
whole  family  ensconced  themselves  in  their  apartment : 
before,  however,  this  was  effected,  the  escort  were 
dismissed,  the  principal  carabineer  being  presented 
vivih^  peseta.  The  man  stood  surveying  the  gratuity 
for  about  half  a  minute,  as  it  glittered  in  the  palm  qf 
his  hand;  then  with  an  abrupt  Vamosf  he  turned 
upon  his  heel,  and  without  a  word  of  salutation  to 
any  person,  departed  with  the  men  under  his  com- 
mand. 

''  Who  can  these  strangers  be  ? "  said  I  to  the  host, 
as  we  sat  together  in  a  large  corridor  open  on  one 
side,  and  which  occupied  the  entire  front  of  the 
house. 

"I  know  not,"  he  replied,  "but  by  their  escort  I 
suppose  they  are  people  holding  some  official  situation. 
They  are  not  of  this  province,  however,  and  I  more 
than  suspect  them  to  be  Andalusians." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  door  of  the  apartment  occu- 
pied by  the  strangers  was  opened,  and  the  domestic 
appeared,  bearing  a  cruise  in  his  band.  '*  Fray,  SeHor 
Patron^'*  demanded  he,  "where  can  I  buy  some 
oil.>" 

"There  is  oil  in  the  house,"  replied  the  host,  ''if 
you  want  to  purchase  any ;  but  if,  as  is  probable, 
you  suppose  that  we  shall  gain  a  cuarto  by  selling 
it,  you  will  find  some  over  the  way.  It  is  as  I  sus- 
pected," continued  the  host,  when  the  man  had  de- 
parted on  his  errand  ;  ''  they  are  Andalusians,  and  are 
about  to  make  what  they  call  gaspacho,  on  which 
they  will  all  sup.  Oh,  the  meanness  of  these  An- 
dalusians I  they  are  come  here  to  suck  the-  vitals  of 
Galicia,  and  yet  envy  the.  poor  innkeeper  the  gain 
of  a  ^uarto  in  the  oil  which  they  require  for  their 
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gazpacho.  I  tell  you  one  thing,  master,  when  that 
fellow  returns,  and  demands  bread  and  garlic  to  mix 
with  the  oil,  I  will  tell  him  there  is  none  in  the  house : 
as  he  has  bought  the  oil  abroad,  so  he  may  the  bread 
and  garlic ;  ay,  and  the  water  too,  for  that  matter." 
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CHAPTER    XXVI. 

Lugo — ^Thc  Baths — ^A  Family  History— Miguelets — ^Thc  Three 
Heads — ^A  Farrier — English  Squadron — ^Sale  of  Testaments 
— Corunna — ^The  Recognition — ^Luigi  Piozzi — ^Thc  Speca- 
lation — ^A  Blank  Prospect— John  Moore. 

At  Lugo  I  found  a  wealthy  bookseller,  to  whom  1 
brought  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  Madrid 
He  willingly  undertook  the  sale  of  my  books.  The 
Lord  deigned  to  favour  my  feeble  exertions  in  his 
cause  at  Luga  I  brought  thither  thirty  Testaments, 
all  of  which  were  disposed  of  in  one  day ;  the  bi^op 
of  the  place — for  Lugo  is  an  episcopal  see — ^purchasing 
two  copies  for  himself,  whilst  several  priests  and 
ex-friars,  instead  of  following  the  example  of  their 
brethren  at  Leon,  by  persecuting  the  work,  spoke 
well  of  it  and  recommended  its  perusal.  I  was 
much  grieved  that  my  stock  of  these  holy  books  was 
exhausted,  there  being  a  great  demand ;  and  had  I 
been  able  to  supply  them,  quadruple  the  quantity 
might  have  been  sold  during  the  few  days  that  I 
continued  at  Lugo. 

Lugo  contains  about  six  thousand  inhabitants.  It 
is  situated  on  lofty  ground,  and  is  defended  by 
ancient  walls.  It  possesses  no  very  remarkable  edifice, 
and   the  cathedral   church    itself   is  a  small    mean 
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bailding.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  the  principal 
square,  a  light  cheerful  place,  not  surrounded  by 
those  heavy  cumbrous  buildings  with  which  the 
Spaniards  both .  ia  ancient  and  modern .  times  have 
encircled  their  plazas.  It  is  singular  enough  that 
Lugo,  at  present  a  place  of  very  little  importance, 
should  at  one  period  have  been  the  capital  of  Spain  ;* 
yet  such  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  Romans^  who,  as 
they  were  a  people  not  much  guided  by  caprice, 
had  doubtless  very  excellent  reasons  for  the  pre- 
ference which  they  gave  to  the  locality. 

There  are  many  Roman  remains  in*  the  vicinity 
of  thlQ;  place,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  medicinal  baths,  which  stand  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  river  Minho,  which  creeps 
through  the  valley  beneath  the  town.  The  Minho 
io  this  place  is  a  dark  and  sullen  stream,  with  high, 
precipitous,  and  thickly  wooded  banka 

One  evening  I  visited  the  baths,  accompanied  by 
my  friend  the  bookseller.  They  had  been  built  over 
warm  springs  which  flow  into  the  riven  Notwith- 
standing their  ruinous  condition,  they  were  crowded 
with  sick,  hoping  to  derive  benefit  from  the  waters, 
which  are  still  famed  for  their  sanative  power.    These 

*  This  is  a  curious  blunder.  Lucus  AugusH  was  not  only 
nerer  capital  of  Roman  Spain,  but  the  capital  only  of  Northern 
Galltucia^  or  Galicia ;  as  Bracara  Augusta^  or  Braga,  was  the 
chief  town  and  seat  of  a  Conventus  Juridkus  of  southern 
Galicia,  the  Minho  being  the  boundary  of  the  northern  and 
southern  divisions  of  the  province. 

Roman  Spain  was  at  no  time  a  province,  but  included,  from 
B.C.  205  to  A.D.  32$,  many  provinces,  each  with  its  own  provincial 
capital.  In  the  division  of  the  Roman  world  by  Constantine, ' 
Hispania  first  became  an  administrative  unit  as  a 'diocese  in  the 
Prefecture  of  Gaul,  with  its  capital  at  Hispalis  or  Seville,  the 
residence  of  the  Imperial  Vicar  (see  Burke's  History  of  Spain, 
vol.  L  pp.  31,  35,  36), 
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f>atients  exhibited  a  strange  spectacle  as,  wrapped  in 
flannel  gowns  much  resembling  shrouds,  they  lay 
immersed  in  the  tepid  waters  amongst  disjointed 
stones,  and  overhung  with  steam  and  reek. 

Three  or  four  days  after  my  arrival  I  was  seated 
in  the  corridor,  which,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
occupied  the  entire  front  of  the  house.  The  sky 
was  unclouded,  and  the  sun  shone  most  gloriously,  en- 
livening every  object  around.  Presently  the  door  of 
the  apartment  in  which  the  strangers  were  lodged 
opened,  and  forth  walked  the  whole  family,  with  the 
exception  of  the  father,  who,  I  presumed,  was  absent 
on  business.  The  shabby  domestic  brought  up  the 
rear,  and  on  leaving  the  apartment,  carefully  locked 
the  door,  and  secured  the  key  in  his  pocket  The 
one  son  and  the  eleven  daughters  were  all  dressed 
remarkably  well :  the  boy  something  after  the  Engli^ 
fashion,  in  jacket  and  trousers,  the  young  ladies  in 
spotless  white.  They  were,  upon  the  whole,  a  very 
good-looking  family,  with  dark  eyes  and  olive  com- 
plexions, but  the  eldest  daughter  was  remarkably  hand- 
some. They  arranged  themselves  upon  the  benches  of 
the  corridor,  the  shabby  domestic  sitting  down  amongst 
them  without  any  ceremony  whatever.  They  con- 
tinued for  some  time  in  silence,  gazing  with  discon- 
solate looks  upon  the  houses  of  the  suburb  and  the 
dark  walls  of  the  town,  until  the  eldest  daughter,  or 
seHorita  as  she  was  called,  broke  silence  with  an 
'AyDiosmioV' 

Domestic. — Ay  Dies  mio  !  we  have  found  our  way 
to  a  pretty  country. 

Myself, — I  really  can  see  nothing  so  very  bad  in 
the  country,  which  is  by  nature  the  richest  in  all 
•  "Woe  is  me,  O  God!" 
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Spain,  and  the  most  -abundant.  True  it  is  that  the 
generality  of  the  inhabitants  are  wretchedly  poor, 
but  they  themselves  are  to  blame,  and  not  the 
country. 

Domestic. — Cavalier,  the  country  is  a  horrible  one, 
say  nothing  to  the  contrary.  We  are  all  frightened, 
the  3roung  ladies,  the  young  gentleman,  and  myself; 
even  his  worship  is  frightened,  and  says  that  we  are 
come  to  this  country  for  our  sins.  It  rains  every 
day,  and  this  is  almost  the  first  time  that  we  have 
seen  the  sun  since  our  arrival.  It  rains  continually, 
and  one  cannot  step  out  without  being  up  to  the 
ankles  in  fango;  and  then,  again,  there  is  not  a 
house  to  be  found. 

Myself. — I  scarcely  understand  you.  There  appears 
to  be  no  lack  of  houses  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Domestic. — Excuse  me,  sir.  His  worship  hired 
yesterday  a  house,  for  which  he  engaged  to  pay 
fourtcen-pence  daily;  but  when  the  seHorita  saw  it, 
she  wept,  and  said  it  was  no  house,  but  a  hog-stye, 
so  his  worship  paid  one  day's  rent  and  renounced 
bis  bargain.  Fourteen-pence  a  day!  why,  in  our 
country,  we  can  have  a  palace  for  that  money. 

Myself. — From  what  country  do  you  come  ? 

Domestic. — Cavalier,  you  appear  to  be  a  decent 
gentleman,  and  I  will  tell  you  our  history.  We  are 
from  Andalusia,  and  his  worship  was  last  year 
receiver-general  for  Granada :  his  salary  was  fourteen 
thousand  reals,  with  which  we  contrived  to  live  very 
commodiously — attending  the  hvXlfuncions  regularly, 
or  if  there  were  no  bulls,  we  went  to  see  the  novUlos,^ 

^  Combats  with  young  bulls,  usually  by  amateur  fighters. 
Although  tfie  airimals  are  immature,  and  the  tips  of  their  horns, 
moreover,  sawn  off  to  make  the  sport  less  dangerous,  acddeots 
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and  now  and  then  to  the  opera.  In  a  word,  sir,  we 
had  our  diversions  and  felt  at  our  ease;  so  much 
so  that  his  worship  was  actually  thinking  of  pur- 
chasing a  pony  for  the  young  gentleman,  who  is  four- 
teen, and  must  learn  to  ride  now  or  never.  Cavalier, 
the  ministry  was  changed,  and  the  new-comers,  who 
were  no  friends  to  his  worship,  deprived  him  of  his 
situation.  Cavalier,  they  removed  us  from  that 
blessed  country  of  Granada,  where  our  salary  was 
fourteen  thousand  reals^  and  sent  us  to  Galiqia,  to 
this  fatal  town  of  Lugo»  where  his  worship  is  com- 
piled to  serve  for  ten  thousand)  which  is  quite 
insufficient  to  maintain  us  in  our  former  comforts. 
Good-bye,  I  trow,  to  bull  fundons,  and  navillos^  and 
the  opera.  Good-bye  to  the  hope  of  a  horse  for  the 
young  gentleman.  Cavalier,  I  grow  desperate:  hold 
your  tongue,  for  God's  sakel  for  I  can  talk  no  more. 

On  hearing  this  history  I  no  longer  wondered  diat 
the  receiver-general  was  eager  to  save  a  cuarto  in 
the  purchase  of  the  oil  for  the  gazpacho  of  himself 
and  family  of  eleven  daughters,  one  son,  and  a 
domestic. 

We  staid  one  week  at  Lugo,  and  then  directed 
our  steps  to  Corunna,  about  twelve  leagues  distant- 
We  arose  before  daybreak  in  order  to  avail  ourselves 
of  the  escort  of  the  general  post,  in  whose  company 
we  travelled  upwards  of  six  leagues.  There  was 
much  talk  of  robbers,  and  flying  parties  of  the 
factious^  on  which  account  our  escort  was  consider-* 
able.    At  the  distance  of  five  or  six  leagues  from 

are  far  more  common  thaA  in  the  more  serious  c&rridas^  ^ete 
the  professionals  take  no  step  without  due  deliberation  and 
secundum  arUm,  Ncidllo^  of  course,  means  only  a  young  bull ; 
but  in  common  parlance  in  Spain  los  taras  means  aec^sarily 
a  aerknis  bull-fight,  and  Us  ntmiihs  an  amateur  exhibitioik 
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Li%o,  our  guard,  in  lieu  of  regular  soldiers^  consisted 
of  a  body  of  about  fifty  Mlguelets.  They  had  all 
the  appearance  of  banditti^  but  a  finer  body  of 
ierocioua  fellows  I  never  saw.  They  were  all  men  in 
the  prime  of  life,  m03tly  of  tall  stature,  and  of 
HerculeaBr  brawn  and  liiAbs.  They  wore  huge 
whiskers,  and  walked  with  a  fanfaronading  air,  as  if 
they  courted  danger^  and/  despised  it  In  every  re- 
spect they  stood  in  .contrast  to  the  soldiers  who  had 
hitherto  escorted  U3,who  were  mere  feeble  boys  from 
sixteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age^.  and  possessed  of 
neither  energy  nor  activity.  The  proper  dress  of  the 
Miguelet,  if  it  resembles  anything  military,  is  some^ 
thing  akin  to  that  anciently  used  by  the  English 
marines.  They  wear  a  peculiar  kind  of  hat,  and 
generally  leggings,  or  gaiters,  and  their  arms  are  the 
gun  and  bayonet  The  colour  of  their  dress  is  mostly 
dark  brown.  They  observe  little  or  no  discipline, 
whether  on  a.  march  or  in  the  field  of  action.  They 
are  excellent  irreg^ar  troops^  and  when  on  actual 
service  are  particularly  useful  as  skirmishers.  Their 
proper  duty,  however,  is  to  officiate  as  a  species  of 
police,  and  to  clear  the  roads  of  robbers,  for  which 
duty  they  are  in  one  respect  admirably  calculated, 
having  been  generally  robbers  themselves  at  one 
period  of  their  lives..  .  Why  these  people  are  called 
Mlguelets  *  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  but  it  is  probable 
that  they  have  derived  this  appellation  from  the 
name  of  their  original  leader.  •  I  regret  that  the 
paucity  of  my  own  information  will  not  allow  me  to 
enter  into  farther  particulars  with  respect  to  this 
corps,  concerning  which  I  have  little  doubt  that 
many  remarkable  things  might  be  said. 
*  Soe  tiote  <m  p.  34a 
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Becoming  weary  of  the  slow  travelling  of  the  postj 
I  determined  to  brave  all  risk,  and  to  push  forward. 
In  this,  however,  I  was  guilty  of  no  slight  imprudence, 
as  by  so  doing  I  was  near  falling  into  the  hands  of 
robbers.  Two  fellows  suddenly  confronted  me  with 
presented  carbines,  which  they  probably  intended  to 
discharge  into  my  body,  but  they  took  fright  at  the 
noise  of  Antonio's  horse,  who  was  following  a  little 
way  behind.  This  affair  occurred  at  the  bridge  of 
Castellanos,  a  spot  notorious  for  robbery  and  murder, 
and  well  adapted  for  both,  for  it  stands  at  the  bottom 
of  a  deep  dell  surrounded  by  wild  desolate  hills. 
Only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  previous,  I  had  passed 
three  ghastly  heads  stuck  ott  poles  standing  by  the 
way-side ;  they  were  those  of  a  captain  of  banditti 
and  two  of  his  accomplices,  who  had  been  seized  and 
executed  about  two  months  before.  Hieir  principal 
haunt  was  the  vicinity  of  the  bridge,  and  it  was  their 
practice  to  cast  the  bodies  of  the  murdered  into  the 
deep  black  water  which  runs  rapidly  beneath.  Those 
three  heads  ia'ill  always  live  in  my  remembrance, 
particularly  that  of  the  captain,  which  stood  on  a 
higher  pole  than  the  other  two :  the  long  hair  was 
waving  in  the  wind,  and  the  blackened,  distorted  fea- 
tures were  grinning  in  the  sun.  The  fellows  whom 
I  met  were  the  relics  of  the  band 

We  arrived  at  Betanzos  late  in  the  afternoon. 
This  town  stands  on  a  creek  at  some  distance  from 
the  sea,  and  about  three  leagues  from  Corunna.  It 
is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  lofty  hills.  The 
weather  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day  had  been 
dull  and  lowering,  and  we  found  the  atmosphere  of 
Betanzos  insupportably  close  and  heavy.  Sour  and 
disagreeable  odours  assailed  our  olfactory  organs  from 
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all  sides.  The  streets  were  filthy — so  were  the 
houses,  and  especially  the  posada.  Wp  entered  the 
staUe  ;  it  was  strewed  with  rotten  seaweeds  and  other 
rubbish,  in  which  pigs  were  wallowing;  huge  and 
loathsome  flies  were  buzzing  around.  *'  What  a  pest- 
house!"  I  exclaimed.  But  we  could  find  no  other 
stable,  and  were  therefore  obliged  to  tether  the  un- 
happy animals  to  the  filthy  mangers.  The  only 
provender  that  could  be  obtained  was  Indian  corn. 
At  nightfall  I  led  them  to  drink  at  a  small  river 
which  passes  through  Betanzos.  My  entero  swal- 
lowed the  water  greedily ;  but  as  we  returned  towards 
the  inn,  I  observed  that  he  was  sad,  and  that  his 
head  drooped.  He  bad  scarcely  reached  the  stall, 
when  a  deep  hoarse  cough  assailed  him.  I  remem- 
bered the  words  of  the  ostler  in  the  mountains. 
"*  The  man  must  be  mad  who  brings  a  horse  to  Gali- 
cia,  and  doubly  so  he  who  brings  an  entero**  During 
the  greater  part  of  the  day  the  animal  had  been 
much  heated,  walkii^  amidst  a  throng  of  at  least  a 
hundred  pony  mares.  He  now  began  to  shiver 
violently.  I  procured  a  quart  .of  anise*  brandy, 
with  which,  assisted  by  Antonio^  I  rubbed  his  body 
for  nearly  an  hour,  till  his  coat  was  covered  with  a 
white  foam ;  but  his  cough  increased  perceptibly,  his 
eyes  were  becoming  fixed,  and  his  members  rigid. 
**  There  is  no  remedy  but  bleeding,"  said  I.  "  Run  for 
a  farrier."  The  farrier  came.  "  You  must  bleed  the 
horse,"  I  shouted;  "take  from  him  an  azumbre  of 
blood."  The  farrier  looked  at  the  animal,  and  made 
for  the  door.  "  Where  are  you  going } "  I  demanded. 
"  Home,"  he  replied.  "  But  we  want  you  here,"  "  I 
know  you  do,"  was  his  answer ;  ''  and  on  that  account 
*  Span,  anis  (see  Glossary). 
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I  am  going."  **But  you  must  bleed  the  horse,  or  he 
wiU  die."  "I  know  he  will,"  said  the  farrier,  ^'but  I 
wiU  not  bleed  him."  "  Why  ? "  I  demanded.  « I  will 
not  bleed  him  but  under  one  condition."  "What  is 
that?"  '^What  is  it!— that  you  pay  me  an  ounce 
of  gold."  *  "  Run  upstairs  for  the  red  morocco  case," 
said  I  to  Antonio.  The  case  was  brought;  I  took 
out  a  large  fleam,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  stone, 
drove  it  into  the  principal  artery  of  the  horse's  leg. 
The  blood  at  first  refused  to  flow ;  at  last,  with  much 
rubbing,  it  began  to  trickle,  and  then  to  stream ;  it 
continued  so  for  half  an  hour."  **  The  horse  is  fainting 
man  mattre**  said  Antonio.  ** Hold  him  up,"  said  I, 
*'  and  in  another  ten  minutes  we  will  stop  the  vein." 

I  closed  the  vein,  and  whilst  doing  so  I  looked  up 
into  the  farrier's  face,  arching  my  eyebrows. 

"  Carracho  f\  what  an  evil  wizard !  "J  muttered  the 
farrier  as  he  walked  away.  **If  I  had  my  knife  here 
I  would  stick  him."  We  bled  the  horse  again  during 
the  night,  which  second  bleeding  I  believe  saved  him. 
Towards  morning  he  began  to  eat  his  food. 

The  next  day  we  departed  for  Corunna,  leading 
our  horses  by  the  bridle.  The  day  was  magnificent, 
and  our  walk  ddightful.  We  passed  along  beneath 
tall  umbrageous  trees,  which  skirted  the  road  from 
Betanzos  to  within  a  short  distance  of  Corunna, 
Nothing  could  be  more  smiling  and  cheerful  than 

•  An  ansa  (see  Glossary). 

t  The  real  word,  of  which  this  is  a  modification,  is  Carqfo^ 
a  word  which,  used  as  an  adjective,  represents  the  English 
<<  bloody,"  and  used  as  a  substantive,  something  yet  more  gross. 
In  decent  society  the  first  syllable  is  considered  quite  strong 
enough  as  an  expletive,  and,  modified  as  Caramda^  may  even  fkll 
from  fair  lii>s. 

X  At  Seville  Borrow  seems  to  have  been  known  as  £/  bimjo 
(V.  p.  178). 
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the  ap^arance  of  the  country  around.  Vines  were 
growing  in  abundance  in  the  vicinity  of  the  villages 
tiirough  which  we  passed,  whilst  millions  of  maize 
plants  upreared  their  tall  stalks  and  displa)^d  their 
broad  green  leaves  in  the  fields.  After  walking 
about  three  hours,  we  obtained  a  view  of  the  Bay  of 
Conmna,  in  which,  even  at  the  distance  of  a  league, 
we  could  distinguish  three  or  four  immense  ships 
riding  at  anchor.  "Can  these  vessels  belong  t4 
Spain  ^"  I  demanded  of  myself.  In  the  very  next 
village,  however,  we  were  informed  that  the  preced- 
ing evening  an  English  squadron  had  arrived,  for 
what  reason  nobody  could  say.  *  However,**  con- 
tinued our  informant,  "they  have  doubtless  some 
design  upon  Galicia.  These  foreigners  are  the  ruin 
of  Spain."  • 

We  put  up  in  what  is  called  the  Calle  Real,  in  an 
excellent  fonda,  or  posada,  kept  by  a  short,  thick, 
comical'looking  person,  a  Genoese  by  birth.  He 
was  married  to  a  tall,  ugly^^^jajt^gopd -tempered 
Basque  woman,  by  whom  he  had  been  blessed  with 
a  son  and  daughter.  His  wife,  however,  had  it 
seems  of  late  summoned  all  her  female  relations 
frcMn  Guipuzcoa,  who  now  filled  the  house  to  the 
number  of  nine,  officiating  as  chambermaids,  cooks, 
and  scullions:  they  were  all  very  ugly,  but  good 
natured,  and  of  immense '  volubility  of  tongue. 
Throughout  the  whole  day  the  house  resounded 
with  their  excellent  Basque  and  very  bad  Castilian. 
The  Genoese,  on  the  contrary,  spoke  little,  for  which 
he  might  have  assigned  a  good  reason :  he  had  lived 
thirty  years  in  Spain,  and  had  forgotten  his  own 
langus^e  without  acquiring  Spanish,  which  he  spoke 
very  imperfectly. 
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We  found  Corunna  full  of  bustle  and  life,  owing 
to  the  arrival  of  the  English  squadron.  On  the 
following  day,  however,  it  departed,  being  bound  for 
the  Mediterranean  on  a  short  cruise,  whereupon 
matters  instantly  returned  to  their  usual  course. 

I  had  a  dep6t  of  five  hundred  Testaments  at 
Corunna,  from  which  it  was  my  intention  to  supply 
the  principal  towns  of  Galicta.  Immediately  on  my 
arrival  I  published  advertisements,  according  to  my 
usual  practice,  and  the  book  obtained  a  tolerable 
sale — seven  or  eight  copies  per  day  on  the  average. 
Some  people,  perhaps,  on  perusing  these  details,  will 
be  tempted  to  exclaim,  ''These  are  small  matters, 
and  scarcely  worthy  of  being  mentioned."  But  let 
such  bethink  them  that  till  within  a  few  months 
previous  to  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  the 
very  existence  of  the  Gospel  was  almost  unknown 
in  Spain,  that  it  must  necessarily  be  a  difficult  task 
to  induce  a  people  like  the  Spaniards,  who  read  very 
little,  to  purchase  a  work  like  the  New  Testament, 
which,  though  of  paramount  importance  to  the  soul, 
affords  but  slight  prospect  of  amusement  to  the 
frivolous  and  carnally-minded.  I  hoped  that  the 
present  was  the  dawning  of  better  and  more  enlight- 
ened times,  and  rejoiced  in  the  idea  that  Testaments, 
though  few  in  number,  were  being  sold  in  unfortunate 
benighted  Spain,  from  Madrid  to  the  furthermost  parts 
of  Galicia,  a  distance  of  nearly  four  hundred  miles. 

Corunna  stands  on  a  peninsula,  having  on  one 
side  the  sea,  and  on  the  other  the  celebrated  bay, 
generally  called  the  Groyne.*     It  is  divided  into  the 

*  On  the  north  shore  of  this  bay  is  built  the  town  of  £1  Ferrol 
{^Ifarol  =  the  lighthouse),  daily  growing  in  importance  as  tlie 
great  naval  arsenal  of  Spain. 
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old  and  neiv  town,  the  latter  of  which  was  at  one 
time  probably  a  mere  suburb.  The  old  town  is  a 
desolate  ruinous  place,  separated  from  the  new  by  a 
wide  moat  The  modem  town  is  a  much  more 
agreeable  spot,  and  contains  one  magnificent  street, 
the  Calle  Real,  where  the  principal  merchants  reside. 
One  singular  feature  of  this  street  is,  that  it  is  laid 
entirely  with  flags  of  marble,  along  which  troop 
ponies  and  cars  as  if  it  were  a  common  pave- 
ment 

It  is  a  saying  amongst  th\s  inhabkatits  of  Corunna, 
that  in  their  •  town  there  is  a  stteet  so  clean  that 
puchera^  may  be  eaten  off  it  without  the  slightest 
inconvenience.  This  may  certainly  be  the  fact  after 
one  of  those  rains  which  so  frequently  drench  Galicia, 
when  the  appearance  of  the  pavement  of  the  street 
is  particularly  brilUant  -Corunna  was  at  one  time  a 
place  of  considerable  commerce,  the  greater  part  of 
which  has  lately  departed  to  Santander,  a  town 
which  stands  a  considerable  distance  down  the  Bay 
of  Biscay. 

'* Are  you  going  to  St  James,*  Giorgio?  If  so, 
you  will  perhaps  convey  a  message  to  my  poor 
oountryman/' ^aid  a  voice  to  me  one  morning  in 
broken  English,  as  I  was  standing  at  the  door  of 
my  pasaday  in  the.  royal  street  of  Corunna. 

*  More  commonly  written  puchiro  s  a  glazed  earthenware 
pot.  But  it  is  the  content i  rather  than  the  pot  that  iis  usually 
signified,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  oila^  the  round  pot,  whose 
savouiy  contents  are  spoken  of  throughout  southern  Spain  as 
an  oUoy  and  in  England  as  olta  podrida, 

t  Santiago  de  Compostella  (see  note  on  p.  193).  As  usual 
I  preserve  the  author's  original  spelling^  though  St.  James  is  a 
purely  fanciful  name.  The  Holy  Place  is  known  in  common 
Spanish  parlance  as  Santiago,  in  clateical  English  more  usually 
as  Compostella. 
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I  looked  round  and  perceived  a  man  standing 
near  me  at  the  door  of  a  shop  contiguous  to  the 
inn.  He  appeared  to  be  id^out  sixty^five,  with  a 
pale  face  and  jremarkably  red  nose.  He  was  dressed 
in  a  loose  green  great-coat,  in  his  mouth  was  a  long 
day  pipe,  in  his  hand  a  long  painted  stick. 

"Who  ace  you,  and  who  is  your  countryman?"  I 
demanded.     "  I  do  not  know  you." 

"I  know  you,  however,"  replied  the  man;  "you 
purchased  the  ftrst  knife  that  I  ever  sold  in  the 
market-plaoe  of  N ''  ♦ 

Mysilf, — Ah,  I  remember  you  now,  Luigi  Piozzi  f  5 
and  well  do  I  nemember  also  how,  when  a  boy, 
twenty  years  ago,  I  used  to  repair  to  your  s(>all|  and 
listen  to  you  and  your  :  countrymen  discoursing  in 
Milanese. 

Luigi.'^PJky  those  were  happy  times  to  me.  Oh, 
how  they  kvsfaed  back  on  my  remembrance  when  I 
saw  you  ride  up  to  the  door  of  the  pdsadal  I 
instantly  went  in,  closed  my  shop,  lay  down  upon 
my  bed  and  wept. 

Myself. — I  see  no  reason  why-  yon  should  so  much 
regiiet  those  times.  I  knew  you  formerly  in  England 
as  an  itinerant  pedlar,  and  occasionally  as  masiter  of 
a  stall  in  the  market-place  of  a  countiy  town.  I  now 
find  you  in  a  seaport  of  Spain,  the  proprietor, 
seemingly,  of  a  considerable  shop.  I  cannot  see  why 
yoii  should  regret  the  difference. 

Luigi  (dashing  his  pipe  on  the  ground).-— ^Regret 
the  difference !  Do  you  know  one  thing  ?  England 
is  the /heaven  of  the  Piedmqntese  and  Milanese,  and 
especially  those  of  Como.     We  never  lie  down  to 

•  Probab^  Norwich. 

t  See  Wild  WeUes^  chap,  xxiv. 
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rest  but  we  dream  of  it,  whether  we  are  in  our  own 
country  or  in  a  foreign  land^  as  I  am  now.  Regret 
the  difference,  Giorgio  /  Do  I  heari  jsuch  words  from 
your  h'ps,  and  you  an  Englishman?  I  would  rather 
be  the  poorest  tramper  on  the  roads*  of  England,  than 
lord  of  all  within  ten  leagues  of  the. shore  of  the  lake 
of  Coma,  and  much,  the  same  say  all  my  coimtiymen 
who  have  visited  England,  wherever  they  now  be 
R^;ret  the  difference!  I  have  ten  letters  from  as 
many  countrymen  in  America,  who  say  they  are  rich 
and  thriving,  and  principal  meh  and  tnerchants ;  but 
every  night,  when  theur  heads  are  reposing  on  their 
pillows,  their  souls  (tuslandra^  hurrying  away  to  Engi- 
land,  and  its  green  lanes  and  fannyardsi  And  there 
they  are  with  their  boxes  on  the  ground,  displaying 
their  looking-glasses  and  other  goods  to  the  hones, 
rustics  and  their  dames  and  their  daughters,  and  sdl*- 
ing  away  and  chaffering  and  laughing  jtst  as  of  old. 
Afid  there  they  are  i^ain  at  nightfall  in  the  hedge 
alehouses,  eating  their  toasted  'Cheese  and  their  bread, 
and  drinking  the  Suffolk  ale,  and 'listening  to  the  roar<* 
ing  song  and  merry  jests  of  the  labourers.  Now,  If 
they  regret  England  so  :who  are  in  America,  which 
they  own  to  be  a  happy  eountry,  and  good  for  those 
of  Piedmont  and  of  Corao,  how  much  more  must  I 
regret  it,  when,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years^  I 
find  mjrself  in  Spain,  in  this  fKightfiil  town  of  Comnna, 
driving  a  ruinous  trade,  and  m^re  months  pass  by 
without  my  seeing  a  single  English  feice,  or  hearing  a 
word  of  the  blessed  English  tongue  I 

Mysdf.-^-^\^  such  a  predilection  for  England* 
what  could  have  induced  you  to  leave  it  and  <tome  to 
Spain? 

Luigi. — I  will  tell  yoa    Abput  sixteen  years  ag<>  a 
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universal  desire  seized  ow  people  in  England  to  become 
something  more  than  they  had  hitherto  been,  pedlars 
and  trampers;  they  wi^ed,  moreover — ^for  mankind 
are  never  satisfied — ^to  see  other  countries:  so  the 
greater  part  forsook  England.  Where  formerly  there 
had  been  ten,  at  present  scarcely  lingers  one.  Almost 
all  went  to  America,  which,  as  I  told  you  before,  is 
a  happy  country,  and  specially  good  for  us  men  of 
Coma  Well,  all  my  comrades  and  relations  passed 
over  the  sea  to  the  West  I  too  was  bent  on  travel- 
ling, but  whither?  Instead  of  going  towards  the 
West  with  die  rest,  to  a  country  where  they  have  all 
thriven,  I  must  needs  come  by  myself  to  this  land  of 
Spain  ;  a  country  in  which.no  foreigner  settles  without 
dying  of  a  broken  heart  sooner  or  later.  I  had  an 
idea  in  vay  head  that  I  could  make  a  fortune  at  once, 
by  bringing  a  cai^o  of  common  English  goods,  like 
those  which  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  selling  amongst 
the  villagers  of  England.  So  I  freighted  half  a  ship 
with  such  goods,  for  I  had  been  successful  in  England 
in  my  little  speculations,  and  I  arrived  at  Corunna. 
Here  at  once  my  vexations  began:  disappointment 
followed  disappointment  It  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  that  I  could  obtain  permission  to  land  my 
goods,  and  this  only  at  a  considerable  sacrifice  in 
bribes  and  the  like ;  and  when  I  had  established  my- 
self here,  I  found  that  the  place  was  one  of  no  trade, 
and  that  my  goods  went  off  very  slowly,  and  scarcely 
at  prime  cost  I  wished  to  remove  to  another  place, 
but  was  informed  that,  in  that  case,  I  must  leave  my 
goods  behind,  unless  I  offered  fresh  bribes,  which 
wDukl  have  ruined  me ;  and  in  this  way  I  have  gone 
on  for  fourteen  years,  selling  scarcely  enough  to  pay 
for  my  shop  and  to  support  myself.    And  so  I  shall 
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doubtless  continue  till  I  die,  or  my  goods  are 
exhausted  In  an  evil  day  I  left  England  and  came 
to  Spain. 

Myself.-^YAA  you  not  say  that  you  had  a  oountryman 
at  St  James? 

Luigi. — ^Yes,  a  poor  honest  fellow  ^idx>y  like  myself, 
by  some  strange  chance  found  his  way  to  Galicia.  I 
sometimes  contrive  to  send  him. a  few  goods,  which  he 
sells  at  St  James  at  a  greater  profit  than  I  can  here. 
He  is  a  happy  fellow,  for  he  has  never  been  in  Eng- 
land, and  knows  not  the  difference  between  the  two 
countries.  Oh,  the  green  English  hedgerows  I  and  the 
alehouses!  and,  what  is  much  more,  the  fair  dealing 
and  security.  I  have  travelled  all  over  England  and 
never  met  with  ill  usage,  except  once  down  in  the 
north  amongst  the  Papists^  upon  my  telling  them  to 
leave  all  their  mummeries  and  go  to  the  parish 
church  as  I  did,  and  as  all  my  countrymen  in  Eng- 
land did ;  for  know  one  thing,  Signer  Giorgio,  not 
one  of  us  who  have  lived  in  England,  whether  Pied- 
montese  or  men  of  Como,  but  wished  well  to  the 
Protestant  religion,  if  he  had  not  actually  become  a 
member  of  it. 

Myself. — ^What  do  you  propose  to  do  at  present, 
Luigi  ?    What  are  your  prospects  ? 

LuigL — My  prospects  are  a  blank,  Giorgio;  my 
prospects  are  a  blank.  I  propose  nothing  but  to  die 
in  Coninna,  perhaps  in  the  hospital,  if  they  will  admit 
me.  Years  ago  I  thought  of  fleeing,  even  if  I  left  all 
behind  me,  and  either  returning  to  England,  or  betaking 
myself  to  America ;  but  it  is  too  late  now,  Giorgio,  it 
is  too  late.  When  I  first  lost  all  hope  I  took  to  drink- 
ing, to  which  I  was  never  before  inclined,  and  I  am 
now  what  I  suppose  you  see. 
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"There  is  hope  in  the  Gospel,"  said  I,  "even  for 
you.    1  will  send  you  one." 

There  is  a  small  battery  of  the  old  town  which 
fronts  the  east,  and  whose  wall  is  washed  by. the 
waters  of  the  bay.  It  is  a  sweet  spot,  and  the  pros- 
pect which  op^ns  from  it  is  extensive.  The  battery 
itself  may  be  about  eighty  yards  square ;  some  young 
trees  are  springing  up  about  it,  and  it  is  rather  a 
favourite  resort  df  the  people  of  Coruaaa« 

In  the  centre  of  this  battery  stands  the  <  tomb  of 

Moore,  built  by  the  chivalrous  French,  in  commemora* 

tion  of  the  lall  of  their  heroic  antagonist     It  is  oblong, 

and  surmounted  by  a  slab,  and  on  either  side  bears 

one  of  the  simple  and  sublime  epitaphs  for  which 

/our  rivals  are  celebrated,  and  which  stand  in  such 

( powerful  contmst  with  the  bloated  and  bombastic 

\  inscriptions  which  deform  the  walls  of  Westminster 

lAbbey:— ' 

"JOHN  MOORE, 

LEADER  OF  THE  ENGLISH  ARMIISy 
'    SLAIN  IN  BATTLE, 
1809." 

The  tomb  itself  is  of  marble,  and  around  it  is  a  quad* 
rangalar  wall,  breast-high,  of  rough  Gallegan  granite ; 
close  to  each  corner  rises  from  the  earth  the  breech 
of  an  immense  brass  cannon,  intended  to  keep  the 
wall  compact  and  close.  These  outer  erections  are, 
however,  not  the  work  of  the-  French,  but  of  the 
English  government. 

Yes,  there  lies  the  hero,  almost  within  sight  of  the 
glorious  hill  where  he  turned  upon  his  pursuers  like  a 
lion  «Lt  bay  and  terminated  his  career.     Many  acquits 
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immortality  without  seeking  it,  and  die  before  its  first 
ray  has  gilded  their  name ;  of  these  was  Moore.  Thq 
harassed  general,  flying  through  Castile  with  his 
dispirited  troops  before  a  fierce  and  terrible  enemy, 
little  dreamed  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  attaining 
that  for  which  many  a  better,  gfeater,  though  certainly 
not  braver  man,  had  sighed  in  vain.  His  Very  misfor- 
tunes were  the  mean^  which  secured  him  immortal 
fame ;  his  disastrous  route,  bloody  death,  and  finally  his 
tomb  on  a  foreign  strand,  far  from  kin  and  friends. 
There  is  scarcely  a  Spaniard  but  has  heard  of  this  tomb, 
and  speaks  of  it  with  a  strange  kind  of  awe.  Immense 
treasures  are  said  to  have  been  buried  with  the  heretic 
general,  though  for  what  purpose  no  one  pretends  to 
guess.  The  demons  of  the  clouds,  if  we  may  trust 
the  Gallegans^  followed  the  English  in  their  flight,  and 
assailed  them  with  water-spouts  as  they  toiled  up 
the  steep  winding  paths  of  Fuencebadon,  whilst 
legends  the  most  wild  are  related  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  stout  soldier  fell  Yes,  even  in  Spain,  im- 
mortality has  already  crowned  the  head  of  Moore , 
— Spain,  the  land  of  oblivion,  where  the  Guadalete, 
the  ancient  Lethe,*  flows. 

*  For  the  etymology  of  Guadalete,  and  many  references  to 
the  river  and  to  the  battle  that  is  said  to  have  been  fought  on 
its  banks  between  the  invading  Arabs  and  Roderic,  "  the  last 
of  the  Goths,"  see  Burke's  History  of  Spain^  vol.  i.  pp.  110,  111, 
and  notes. 

Borrow,  in  fact,  followed  almost  exactly  the  line  of  the 
celebrated  retreat  of  Sir  John  Moore,  as  may  be  seen  by  refer- 
ring to  the  map.  Moore,  leaving  the  plain  countrjr,  and 
provoked  by  the  ignorant  taunts  of  Frere  to  abandon  his  own 
plan  of  marching  in  safety  south-west  into  Portugal,  found  him- 
self on  the  28th  of  December,  1808,  at  Benavente ;  on  the  29th, 
at  Astorga  ;  on  the  31st,  at  Villafranca  del  Vierzo;  and  thence, 
closely  pressed  day  by  day  by  the  superior  forces  of  Soult,  he 
passed  through   Bembibre,  Cacabelos,  Herrerias,  Nogales,  to 
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Logo,  whence,  by  way  of  Betaiuos,  he  arrived  on  the  tith  of 
January  at  Corunna.  The  horrors  of  that  winter  march  over 
the  frozen  mountains  will  never  fully  be  known  ;  they  are  for- 
gotten in  the  glorious,  if  bootless,  victory  on  the  sea-coast,  and 
the  heroic  death  of  Moore.  The  most  authoritative  account  of 
Sir  John  Moore's  retreat,  and  of  the  battle  of  Corunna,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  first  volume  of  Napier's  Pemnsular  War;  but  the 
raciest  is  certainly  that  in  the  first  edition  of  Murray's  Handbook 
if  Spain,  by  Richard  Ford. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIL 

Compostella  —  Rey  Romero —  The  Treasure-seeker  —  Hopeful 
Project— The  Church  of  Refuge— Hidden  Riches— The 
Canon — ^Spirit  of  Localism — The  Leper — Bones  of  Saint 
Ja 


At  the  commencement  of  August  I  found  myself  at 
Saint  James  of  Compostella.  To  this  place  I  travelled 
from  Corunna  with  the  courier  or  weekly  post,  who 
was  escorted  by  a  strong  party  of  soldiers,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  distracted  state  of  the  country,  which 
was  overrun  with  banditti.  From  Corunna  to  Saint 
James  the  distance  is  but  ten  leagues ;  the  journey 
however,  endured  for  a  day  and  a  half.  It  was  a 
pleasant  one,  through  a  most  beautiful  country,  with 
a  rich  variety  of  hill  and  dale  ;  the  road  was  in  many 
places  shaded  with  various  kinds  of  trees  clad  in  most 
luxuriant  foliage.  Hundreds  of  travellers,  both  on 
foot  and  on  horseback,  availed  themselves  of  the  se- 
curity which  the  escort  afforded :  the  dread  of  banditti 
was  strong.  During  the  journey  two  or  three  alarms 
were  given  ;  we,  however,  reached  Saint  James  without 
having  been  attacked 

Saint  James  stands  on  a  pleasant  level  amidst  moun- 
tains: tiie  most  extraordinary  of  these  is  a  conical 
hilL  called  the  Pico  Sacro,  or  Sacred  Peak,  connected 
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with  which  are  many  wonderful  legends.  A  beautiful 
old  town  is  Saint  James,  containing  about  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants.  Time  has  been  when,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Rome,  it  was  the  most  celebrated 
resort  of  pilgrims  in  the  world ;  its  cathedral  being 
said  to  contain  the  bones  of  Saint  James  the  elder, 
the  child  of  the  thunder,*  who,  according  to  the  legend 
of  the  Romish  church,  first  preached  the  Gospel  in 
Spain.  Its  glory>  however,'  as-  a  place  of  pilgrimage, 
is  rapidly  passing  away. 
The  cathedral,  though  a  work  of  various  periods,  and 

*  A  shepherd,  we  are  told,  watching  his  Hock  in  a  wild  moun- 
tain district  in  Galicia,  was  astonished  at  the  appearance  of  a 
supernatural  light.  The  Bishop  of  Iria  Flavia  (Padron)  was  con- 
sulted. The  place  so  divinely  illuminated  was  c^reluUy  searched, 
and  in  amarble  sarcophac^us,  the  body  of  Saint  James  the  Greater 
was  revealed  to  the  faithful  investigators.  The  king,  overjoyed 
at  the  discovery,  at  once  erected  upon  the  ground  thus  conse- 
crated a  church  or  chapel  dedicated  to  the  aposde — ^the  fore- 
runner of  the  noble  cathedral  of  Santiago  de  Compostella,  and 
from  the  first,  the  favourite  resort  of  the  pilgrims  of  Christian 
Europe.  For  it  was  not  only  a  relic,  but  a  legend  that  had 
been  discovered  by  the  pious  doctors  of  the  church. 

Saint  James,  it  was  said,  had  certainly  preached  and  taught  in 
Spain  during  his  lifetime.  His  body,  after  his  mart^om  at 
lerusalem  in  the  year  of  Christ  4^,  had  been  placed  by  his 
disciples  on  board  a  ship,  by  which  it  was  conveyed  to  the  coast 
of  his  beloved  Spain,  miraculously  landed  in  Galicia,  and  for- 
gotten for  eight  hundred  years,  until  the  tim^  was  accomplished 
when  it  should  be  ri^vealed  to  the  devoted  subjects  of  King 
Alfonso  the  Chaste.  The  date  of  the  discovery  of  the  precious 
v-emains  is  given  by  Ferreras  as  808,  by  Morales  as  835.  But 
as  it  was  Charlemagne  who  obtained  from  Leo  III.  the  necessary 
permission  or  faculty  to  remove  the  Episcopal  See  of  Iria  Flavia 
to  the  new  town  of  Compostella,  the  discovery  or  invention  must 
have  taken  place  at  least  before  814,  the  year  of  the  death  of  the 
emperor.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  actual  date  of  its  first 
establishment,  the  mean  church  with  mud  walls  soon  gave  place 
to  a  noble  cathedral,  which  was  finished  by  the  year  ^4,  conse- 
crated in  899,  and  destroyed  by  the  Arabs  imder  Almanzor,  nigh 
upon  a  hundred  years  afterwards,  in  997.  iSee  also  Murray's 
Handbook  of  Spain ^  ist  edit.,  p.  660,  Santiago, 
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exhibiting  various  styles  of  architecture,  is  a  majestic 
venerable  pile,  in  every  respect  calculated  to  excite 
awe  and  admiration ;  indeed,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  walk  its  long  dusk  aisles,  and  hear  the  solemn 
music  and  the  noble  chanting,  and  inhale  the  incense 
of  the  mighty  censers,  which  are  at  times  swung  so 
high  by  machinery  as  to  smite  the  vaulted  roof,  whilst 
gigantic  tapers  glitter  here  and  there  amongst  the 
gloom,  from  the  shrine  of  many  a  saint,  before  which 
the  worshippers  are  kneeling,  breathing  forth  their 
prayers  and  petitions  for  help,  love,  and  mercy,  and 
entertain  a  doubt  that  we  are  treading  the  floor  of  a 
house  where  God  delighteth  to  dwell  Yet  the  Lord 
is  distant  from  that  house;  He  hears  not,  He  sees 
not,  or  if  He  do,  it  is  with  anger.  What  availeth  that 
solemn  music,  that  noble  chanting,  that  incense  of 
sweet  savour?  What  availeth  kneeling  before  that 
grand  altar  of  silver,  surmounted  by  that  figure  with 
its  silver  hat  and  breast-plate,  the  emblem  of  one  who, 
though  an  apostle  and  confessor,  was  at  best  an  un- 
profitable servant  ?  What  availeth  hoping  for  remission 
erf*  sin  by  trusting  in  the  merits  of  one  who  possessed 
none,  or  by  paying  homage  to  others  who  were  bom 
and  nurtured  in  sin,  and  who  alone,  by  the  exercise 
of  a  lively  faith  granted  from  above,  could  hope  to 
preserve  themselves  from  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty  ? 
Rise  from  your  knees,  ye  children  of  Compostella, 
or,  if  ye  bend,  let  it  be  to  the  Almighty  alone,  and  no 
longer  on  the  eve  of  your  patron's  day  address  him  in 
the  following  strain,  however  sublime  it  may  sound ; — 

^  Thou  shield  of  that  faith  which  in  Spain  we  revere, 
Thou  scourge  of  each  foeman  who  dares  to  draw  near ; 
Whom  the  Son  of  that  God  who  the  elements  tames. 
Called  child  of  the  thunder,  immortal  Saint  James  t 
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^  From  the  blessed  asylum  of  glory  intense. 
Upon  us  thy  sovereign  influence  dispense  \ 
And  list  to  the  praises  our  gratitude  aims 
To  ofler  up  worthily,  mighty  Saint  James  ! 

''  To  thee  fervent  thanks  Spain  shall  ever  outpour ; 
In  thy  name  though  she  glory^  she  glories  yet  more 
In  thy  thrice  hallowed  corse,  which  the  sanctuary  claims 
Of  high  Compostella,  O  blessed  Saint  James  1 

*' When  heathen  impiety,  loathsome  and  dread, 
With  a  chaos  of  darkness  our  Spain  overspread. 
Thou  wast  the  first  light  which  dispelled  with  its  flames 
The  bell-bom  obscurity,  glorious  Saint  James ! 

*' And  when  terrible  wars  had  nigh  wasted  our  force. 
All  bright  'midst  the  battle  we  saw  thee  on  horse. 
Fierce  scattering  the  hosts,  whom  their  fury  proclaims 
To  be  warriors  of  Islam,  victorious  Saint  James  t 

**  Beneath  thy  direction,  stretched  prone  at  thy  feet, 
With  hearts  low  and  humble,  this  day  we  entreat 
Thou  wilt  strengthen  the  hope  which  enlivens  our  frames, 
The  hope  of  thy  favour  and  presence,  Saint  James. 

**  Then  praise  to  the  Son  and  the  Father  above. 
And  to  that  Holy  Spirit  which  springs  from  their  love ; 
To  that  bright  emanation  whose  vividness  shames 
The  sun's  burst  of  splendour,  and  praise  to  Saint  James.** 

At  Saint  James  I  met  with  a  kind  and  cordial  coad- 
jutor in  my  biblical  labours  in  the  bookseller  of  the 
place,  Rey  Romero,  a  man  of  about  sixty.  This  ex- 
cellent individual,  who  was  both  wealthy  and  respected, 
took  up  the  matter  with  an  enthusiasm  which  doubt- 
less emanated  from  on  high,  losing  no  opportunity  of 
recommending  my  book  to  those  who  entered  his 
shop^  which  was  in  the  Azabacheria,*  and  was  a  very 

*  Or  Jet-ery.  Axabiuht  is  jet  or  anthracite,  of  which  a  great 
<iuantity  is  found  in  the  Asturias.  The  word — of  Arabic  orwin — 
is  also  used  figuratively  for  blackness  or  darkness  generally  in 
modem  Spanish. 
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splendid  and  commodious  establishment.  In  many 
instances,  when  the  peasants  of  the  neighbourhood 
came  with  an  intention  of  purchasing  some  of  the 
foolish  popular  story-books  of  Spain,  he  persuaded 
them  to  carry  home  Testaments  instead,  assuring  them 
that  the  sacred  volume  was  a  bettery  more  instructive, 
and  even  far  more  entertaining  book  than  those  they 
came  in  quest  of.  He  speedily  conceived  a  great 
fancy  for  me,  and  regularly  came  to  visit  me  every  even- 
ing at  my  posada^  and  accompanied  me  in  my  walks 
about  the  town  and  the  environs.  He  was  a  man  of 
considerable  information,  and  though  of  muchstmplicity, 
possessed  a  kind  of  good-natured .  humour  which  was 
frequently  highly  diverting. 

I  was  walking  kte  one  night  alone  in  the  alameda 
of  Saint  James,  considering  in  what  direction  I  should 
next  bend  my  course,  for  I  had  been  ahready^  ten  days 
in  this  place ;  the  moon  was  shining  gloriously^  and 
illumined  every  object  around  to  a  consideeabie  dis- 
tance. The  alamtda,  was  quite  deserted  ;  everybody, 
with  the  exception  of  myself,  having  for  some  time 
retired.  I  sat.  down  cm  a  bench  and  continued  my 
reflections,  which  were  suddenly  interrupted  by  a:heavy 
stumiping  sound.  Turning  my  eyes  in  the  direction 
from  which  it  proceeded,  I  perceived  what  at  first 
appeared  a  shapeless  bulk  slowly  advancing:  nearer 
and  nearer  it  drew,  and  I  could  now  distinguish  the 
outline  of  a  man  dressed  in  coarse  brown  garments,  a 
kind  of  Andalusian  hat,  and  using  as  a  staff  the  long 
peeled  branch. of  a  tree.  He  had  now  arrived  oppor 
Site  the  bench  where  I  was  seated,  when,  stoppifig,  he 
took  off  his  hat  and  demanded  charity  in:  uncouth 
tones  and  in  a  strange  jargon,  which  had  some  resem- 
blance to  the  Catalan.     The  moon  shone  on  grey  locks 
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and  <oa  a  ruddy  wdather-beaten  ^countenance  \^hich  I 
at  once  recognized.  "Benedict  Mol/'  said  I,  "cs  it 
possible  that  I  see  you  at  Compostella  ? " 
.  "  Och^  mein  Gott,  es  ist  der  Herr  /  "  *  replied  Benedict 
"  Ochy  what  good  fortune,  that  the  Herr  is  the  first 
person  I  meet  at  Compostella  I " 

Myself. — I  can  scarcely  believe  my  eyes.  Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  you  have  just  arrived  at  this  place  ? 

Benedict — Ow  yes,  I  am  this  moment  arrived.  I 
have  walked  aU  the  long  way  from  Madrid. 

Myself, — What  nK>tive  could  possibly  bring  you 
such  a  distance  ? 

.Benedict — Ow,  I  am  come  for  the  Sch€U» — ^the 
treasure.  I  told  you  at  Madrid  that  I  was  ixmiing ; 
and  now  I  have  met  you  here,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
I  shall  find  it,  the  Sehatz. 

Myseif — In  what  manner  did  you  support  yourself 
by  the  way  ? 

Benedict — Ow,  I  b^ged,  I  bettled,t  and  so  contrived 
to  pick  up  some  cuartos;.  and  when  I  reached  Toro^ 
I  worked  at  my  trade  of  soap-making  for  a  time,  till 
the  people  said  I  knew  nothing  about  it,  and  drove 
me  out  of  the  town.  So  I  went  on  and  b^ged  and 
betded  till  I  arrived  at  Onense,  which  is  in  this  oountiy 
of  Galicia.  Ow,  I  do  not  like  this  country  of  Galicia 
at  all. 

A/y^^.— Why  not? 

Benedict— ^Why^  because  here  they  all  beg  and 
bettle,  and  have  scarce  anything  for  themselves,  much 
less  for  me,  whom  they  know  to  be  a  foreign  man. 
Oh,  the  misery  of  Galicia  I  When  I  arrive  at  night 
at  one  of  their  pigsties,  which  tiiey  call  pasadas,  and 

*  **  Oh,  my  God,  it  is  the  gentleman ! " 

t  From  the  German  Setiein^  to  beg.  .  ' 
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ask  for  bread  to  eat  in  the  name  of  God,  and  straw 
to  lie  down  in,  they  curse  me,  and  say  there  is  neither 
bread  nor  straw  in  Galicia :  and  sure  enough,  since  I 
have  been  here.  I  have  seen  neither,  only  something 
that  they  call  broa^,  and  a  kind  of  reedy  rubbish 
with  which  they  litter  the  horses:  all  my  bones  are 
sore  since  I  entered  Galicia. 

Myself. — ^Artd  yet  yoa  have  come  to  this  country, 
which  you  call  so  miserable,  in  search  of  treasure  ? 

Benedict. — Ow  yaw^  but  the  Sckatz  is  buried ;  it  is 
not  above  ground  ; :  there  is  no  money  above  ground 
in  (Galicia.  I  must  dig  it  up ;  and  when  I  have  dug 
it  up  I  will  pumhaae  a  coach  with  six  mules,  and  ride 
out  of  Galicia  to  Lucerne ;  and  if  the  Herr  pleases  to 
go  with  me,  he  shall  be  welcome  to  go  with  me  and 
the  Sc/iofB, 

Mys^f. — ^I  am  afraid  lihat  you  have  come  on  a  de»- 
perate  enand  What  do. you  propose  to  do?  Have 
you  any  money? 

Benedict. — Not  a  cuarto;  but  I  do  not  care  now  I 
have  arrived,  at  St  James.  The  Schatz  is  nigh ;  and 
I  have,  moreover,  seen  you,  which  is  a  good  sign ;  it 
tells  me  that  ^^  Schatz  is  still  here.  I  shall  go  to  the 
best  posada  in  the  place,  and  live  like  a  duke  till  I 
have  an  opportunity  of  digging  up  the  Sckatz^  when  I 
will  pay  all  scored 

''Do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  I  replied;  ''find  out 
some  place  in  which  to  sleep,  and  endeavour  to  seek 
some  employment  In  the  mean  time,  here  Is  a  trifle 
with  which  to  support  yourself;  but  as  for  the  treasure 
which  you  have  come  to  seek,  I  believe  it  only  exists 
in  your  own  imagination."  I  gave  him  a  dollar  and 
departed. 

I  have  never  enjoyed  more  charming  walks  than 
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in  the  neighbourhood  of  Saint  James.  In  these  I  was 
almost  invariably  accompanied  by  my  friend  the  good 
old  bookseller.  The  streams  are  numerous,  and  along 
their  wooded  banks  we  were  in  the  habit  of  straying 
and  enjoying  the  delicious  summer  evenings  of  this 
part  of  Spain.  Religion  generally  formed  the  topk  of 
our  conversation,  but  we  not  unfrequently  talked  of 
the  foreign  lands  which. I  had  visited,  and  at  other 
times  of  matters  which  related  particularly  to  my  com- 
panion. "  We  booksellers  of  Spain/'  said  he,  •*  are  all 
liberals;  we  are  no  friends  to  the  monkish  system. 
How  indeed  shoidd  we  be 'friends  to  it?  It  fosters 
darkness,  whilst  we  live  by  disseminating  light  We 
love  our  profession,  and  have  all  more  or  less  suffered 
for  it ;  many  of  us;  in  the  times  of  terror,  were  hanged 
for  selling  an  innocent  translation  from  the  French 
or  English.  Shortly  after  the  Constitution  was  put 
down  by  Angoulteie  and  the  French  bayoneti^*  I  was 
obliged  to  flee  from  Saint  James  and  take  refuge  in 
the  wildest  part  of  Galicia,  near  Corcuvion.  Had  I 
-K>t  possessed  good  friends,  I  should  not  have  been 
kdive  now ;  as  it  was,  it  cost  me  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  to  arrange  matters.  Whilst  I  was  away, 
my  shop  was  in  chaise  of  the  ecclesiastical  officers. 
They  frequently  told  my  wife  that  I  ought  to  be  burnt 
for  the  books  which  I  had  sold.  Thanks  be  to  God, 
those  times  are  past,  and  I  hope  they  will  never 
return." 

Once,,  as  we  were  walking  throi^h  the  streets  of 
Saint  James,  he  stopped  before  a  church  and  looked 
a,t  it  attentively.  As  there  was  nothii^  remarkable 
in  the  appearance  of  this  edifice,  I  asked  him  what 
motive  he  had  for  taking  such  notice  of  it  **  In  the 
♦  May,  1833. 
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days  of  the  friars/'  said  he,  "  this  church  was  one  of 
refuge,  to  which .  if  the  worst  criminals  escaped,  they 
were  safe,  All  were  protected  there  save  the  negro^y 
as  they  called  us  liberals."  "  Even  murderers,  I  sup- 
pose ?  "  said  I.  ^  Murderers  I "  he  answered,  "  far  worse 
criminals  than  they..  By-the->by,  I  have  heard  that 
you  English  entertain  the  utmost  abhorrence  of  murder. 
Do  you. in  reality  consider  it  a  crime  of  very  great 
magnitude?"  "How  should  we  not?"  I  replied. 
**For  evjery  other  crime  some  reparation  can  be  made ; 
but  if  we  take  away  life,  we  take  away  alL  A  ray 
of  hope  with  req^ct  to  this  world  may  occasionally 
enliven  the  bosom  of  any  other  criminal,  but  how  can 
the  murderer  hope?"  "The  friars  were  of  another 
way  of  thinking,"  replied  the  old  man ;  "they  always 
looked  uppa  murder  as  a  friolera;  but  not  sp  the 
crime  of  marryit^  your  first  cousin  without  di^pensar 
tion,  for  which^  if  we  believe  them,  there  is  scarcely 
any  (ttoneoient  either  in  this  world  or  the  n^xt."; 
.  Two  CM"  three  days  after  this,  as  we  were  seated  in 
my  apartment  in  ^^pasadaf  engaged  in  conversation, 
the  door  was  opened  by  Antonio,  who,  with  a  smile  on 
his  countenance,  said  that  there  was  a  foreign  gentle- 
man  below  who  desired  to  speak  with  me.  "Show 
him  up,"  I  replied ;  whereupon  almost  instantly  ap- 
peared. Benedict  MoL 

**This  is  a  most  extraordinaty  person,"  said  I  to 
the  bookseller.  "  You  Galicians,  in  general,  leave  your 
country  in  quest  of  money ;  he^  on  the  contrary^  is 
come  hither  to  find  some." 

Rey  Romero, — ^And  he  is  right  Galicia  is  by  nature 
the  richest  province  in  Spain,  but  the  inhabitants  are 
very  stupid,  and  know  not  how  to  turn  the  blessings 
which  surround  them  to  any  account ;  but  as  a  proof 
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of  what  may  be  made  out  of  Galicia,  see  how  rich  the 
Catalans  become  who  have  settled  down  here  and 
formed  establishments.  There  are  riches  all  around 
us,  upon  the  earth  and  in  the  earth. 

Benedict. — Ow  yaw,  in  the  earth,  that  is  what  I  say. 
There  is  much  more  treasure  below  the  earth  than 
above  it 

Myself. — Since  I  last  saw  you,  have  you  discovered 
the  place  in  which  you  say  the  treasure  is  deposited  ? 

Benedict — Oh  yes,  I  know  all  about  it  now.  It  is 
buried  'neath  the  sacristy  in  the  church  of  San  Roque. 

Myself, — How  have  you  been  able  to  make  that 
discovery  ? 

Beiudict. — I  will  tell  you.  The  day  after  my  arrival 
I  walked  about  all  the  city  in  quest  of  the  chundi, 
but  could  find  none  which  at  all  answered  to  the 
signs  which  my  comrade  who  died  in  the  hosfMtal 
gave  me.  I  entered  several,  and  looked  about,  but 
all  in  vain ;  t  could  not  find  the  place  which  I  had 
in  my  mind's  eye.  At  last  the  people  with  whom  I 
lodge,  and  to  whom  I  told  my  business,  advised  me 
to  send  for  a  meiga. 

Myself — ^A  meiga  l\    What  is  that  ? 

Benedict — Ow !  a  Haxweib,  a  witch ;  the  Gallegos 
call  them  so  in  their  jargon,  of  which  I  can  scarcely 
understand  a  word.  So  I  consented,  and  they  sent 
for  the  meiga,  Och  1  what  a  Weib  is  that  meiga  I  I 
never  saw  such  a  woman ;  she  is  as  lai^e  as  myself, 
and  has  a  face  as  round  and  red  as  the  sun.  She 
asked  me  a  great  many  questions  in  her  Gall^an; 

t  Meiga  is  not  a  substantive  either  io  Spanish  or  Portuguese 
(though  it  is  in  Galidan),  but  the  feminine  of  the  adjective 
meigo^  or  inegOy  signifying  •*lrind,"  '•gentle.**  Haxweib  is  a 
form  of  the  German  Hexe  WeUf^  a  witch  or  female  wizard. 
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and  when  I  had  told  her  all  she  wanted  to  know,  she 
pulled  out  a  pack  of  cards  and  laid  them  on  the  table 
in  a  particular  manner,  and  then  she  said  that  the 
treasure  was  in  the  church  of  San  Roque ;  and  sure 
enough,  when  I  went  to  that  church,  it  answered  in 
every  respect  to  the  signs  of  my  comrade  who  died  in 
the  hospital.  Oh,  she  is  a  powerful  Hax,  that  meiga; 
she  is  well  known  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  has  done 
much  harm  to  the  cattle.  I  gave  her  half  the  dollar  I 
had  from  you  for  her  trouble. 

Myself. — ^Then  you  acted  like  a  simpleton  ;  she  has 
grossly  deceived  you.  But  even  suppose  that  the 
treasure  is  really  deposited  in  the  church  you  mention, 
it  is  not  probable  that  jrou  will  be  permitted  to  re- 
move the  floor  of  the  sacristy  to  search  for  it 

Benedict — Ow,  the  matter  is  already  well  advanced. 
Yesterday  I  went  to  one  of  the  canons  to  confess 
myself  and  to  receive  absolution  and  benediction  ;  not 
that  I  regard  these  things  much,  but  I  thought  this 
would  be  the  best  means  of  broaching  the  matter,  so 
I  confessed  myself,  and  then  I  spoke  of  my  travels  to 
the  canon,  and  at  last  I  told  him  of  the  treasure,  and 
proposed  that  if  he  assisted  me  we  should  share  it  be- 
tween us.  Ow,  I  wish  you  had  seen  him  ;  he  entered 
at  once  into  the  affair,  and  said  that  it  might  turn  out 
a  very  profitable  speculation:  and  he  shook  me  by 
the  hand,  and  said  that  I  was  an  honest  Swiss  and  a 
good  Catholic.  And  I  tiien  proposed  that  he  should 
take  me  into  his  house  and  keep  me  there  till  we  had 
an  opportunity  of  digging  up  the  treasure  together. 
This  he  refused  to  da 

R^  Romero, — Of  that  I  have  no  doubt :  trust  one 
of  our  canons  for  not  committing  himself  so  far  until 
he  sees  very  good  reason.     These  tales  of  treasure 
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are  at  present  rather  too  stale:  we  have  heard  of 
them  ever  since  the  time  of  the  Moors. 

Benedict. — He  advised  me  to  go  to  the  Captain- 
General  and  obtain  permission  to  make  excavations,  in 
which  case  he  promised  to  assist  me  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power. 
•.  Thereupon  the  Swiss  departed,  and  I  neither  saw 
nor  heard  anything  further:  of  him  during  the  time 
that  I  continued  at  Saint  James. 

The  bookseller  was  never  weary  of  showing  me  about 
his  native  town,  of  which  he  was  enthusiastically  fond. 
Indeed,  I  have  never  seen  the  spirit  of  localism,  which 
.is  ^  prevalent  throughout  Spain,  morestiong  than 
at  Saint  James;  If  their  town  did  but  flouri^,  the 
Santiagans  seemed  to  care  but  little  if  all  others  in 
Galicia  perished.  Their  an4:ipathy.  to  the  town  of 
Corunna  was  unbounded,  and  this  feeling  had  of  late 
.been  not  a  little  increased  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  seat  o£  the  provincial  government  had  been  re- 

•  moved  from  Saint  James  to  Corunna.  Whether  this 
change  was  advisable  or  not,  it  is.  not  for  me,  who  am 
a  foreigner,  to  say ;  my  priviite  opinion,  however,  is 

•  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  alteration.  .Saint  James 
is  one  of  the  most  central  towns  in  Galicia,  with  large 
and  populous  communities  on  every  side  of  it,  whereas 
Corunna  stands  in  a  comer,  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  rest  "It  is  a  :ptty  that  the  vecinos  of 
Corunna  cannbt  contrive  to  steal  away  from  us  our 
cathedral,  even  as  they  have  done  our  government," 
said  a  Santiagan ;  ' '  then,  indeed,  they  would  be  able 
to  cut  some  figure.  As  it  is,  they  have,  not  a  church 
fit  to  say  mass  in."     "A  great  pity,,  too,  that  they 

•  cannot  remove  our  hospital,''  would  another  exclaim  ; 
"  as  it  is,  they  are  obliged  to  send  us  their  sick  poor 
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wretches.  I  always  think  that  the  sick  of  Corunna 
have  more  ill-favoured  countenances  than  those  from 
other  places  ;  but  what  good  can  come  from  Corunna  ? " 

Accompanied  by  the  bookseller,  I  visited  this  hos- 
pital, in  which,  however,  I  did  not  remain  long,  the 
wretchedness  and  uncleanliness  which  I  observed 
speedily  driving  me  away/  Saint  James,  indeed,  is 
the  grand  lazar-hous^  for  all  the  rest  of  Galicia^  which 
accounts  for  the  prodigious  number  of  horrible  objects 
to  be  seen  in  its  streets,  who  have  for  the  most  part 
arrived  in  the  hope  of  procuring  medical  assistance, 
which,  from  what '  I  could  learn,  is  very  scantily  and 
inefficiently  administered;  Amongst  these  unhap{^ 
wretches  I  occasionally  observed  the  terrible  teper, 
and  instantly  fled  from  him  with  a  "God  help  thee," 
as  if  I  had  been  a  jew  of  bid.  Galicia  is  the;  only 
province  of  Spain  whet!e  cages  of  leprosy  are  still  fre- 
quent ; .  a  convincing  proof  this  that  the  disease  is  the. 
result  of  foul  feeding,  and  an  inattention  to  cleanli- 
ness, as  the  Gall^ans,  with  regsCrd  to  the  comforts  of 
life  and  civilized  habits,  are  confessedly  far  behind  aU 
the  oth^r  natives  of  Spain* 

''Besides  a  general  hfospttal,  we  have  likewise  a 
leper-house,"  said  tbe  bookseller..  *' Shall  I  show  it 
you  ?  We  have  everything,  at  Saint  James.  There 
is  nothing  lacking  ;  the  very  leper  finds  an  inn  here/' 
''I  have  no  objection  to  your  showing  me  th^  house," 
I  replied,  ''  but  it  must  be  at  a  distance,  for  enter  it  I 
will  not"  Thereupcm  he  conducted  me  down  the  roa4 
which  leads  towards  Padron*  and  Vigo,  and  poipt- 
ing  to  two  or  three  huts,  exclaimed,  ''That  is  our 

*  Or  £1  Padron  (Iria  Flavi<i),  the  ancient  seat  of  the  bishop- 
ric, transferred  to  the  more  sacred  Santiago  de  Compostella 
before  the  year  814. 
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leper-house."  "It  appears  a  miserable  place,"  I  re- 
plied "What  accommodation  may  there  be  for  the 
patients,  and  who  attends  to  their  wants?"  "They 
are  left  to  themselves,"  answered  the  bookseller,  "  and 
probably  sometimes  perish  from  n^lect :  the  place  at 
one  time  was  endowed,  and  had  rents,  which  were 
appropriated  to  its  support,  but  even  these  have  been 
sequestered  during  the  late  troubles.  At  present,  the 
least  unclean  of  the  lepers  generally  takes  his  station 
by  the  road-side,  and  begs  for  the  rest  See,  there 
he  is  now." 

And  sure  enough  the  leper,  in  his  shining  scales, 
and  half  naked,  was  seated  beneath  a  ruined  walL 
We  dropped  money  into  the  hat  of  the  unhs^py  being, 
and  passed  on. 

''A  bad  disorder  that,"  said  my  friend.  "1  confess 
that  I,  who  have  seen  so  many  of  them,  am  by  no 
means  fond  of  the  company  of  lepers.  Indeed,  I  wish 
that  they  would  never  enter  my  shop,  as  they  occa- 
sionally do  to  beg.  Nothing  is  more  infectious^  as  I 
have  heard,  than  leprosy.  There  is  one  very  virulent 
species,  however,  which  is  particularly  dreaded  here — 
the  elephantine :  those  who  die  of  it  should,  according 
to  law,  be  burnt,  and  their  ashes  scattered  to  the 
winds,  for  if  the  body  of  such  a  leper  be  interred  in 
the  field  of  the  dead,  the'  disorder  is  forthwith  commu- 
nicated to  all  the  corses  even  below  the  earth.  Such 
at  least  is  our  idea  in  these  parts.  Law^suits  are  at 
present  pending  from  the  circumstance  of  elephantides 
having  been  buried  with  the  other  dead  Sad  is  lep- 
rosy in  all  its  forms,  but  most  so  when  elephantine." 

"Talking  of  corses,"  said  I,  "do  you  believe  that 
the  bones  of  Saint  James  are  veritably  interred  at 
Compostella  ? " 
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"What  can  I  say?"  replied  the  old  man;  "you 
know  as  much  of  the  matter  as  myself.  Beneath  the 
high  altar  is  a  large  stone  slab  or  lid,  which  is  said 
to  cover  the  mouth  of  a  profound  well,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  it  is  believed  that  the  bones  of  the  saint  are 
interred ;  though  why  they  should  be  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  a  well  is  a  mystery  which  I  cannot  fathom. 
One  of  the  officers  of  Uie  church  told  me  that  at  one 
time  he  and  another  kept  watch  in. the  church  during 
the  night,  one  of  the  chapels  having  shortly  before 
been  broken  open  and  a  sacrilege  committed.  At  the 
dead  of  night,  finding  the  time  hang  heavy  on  their 
hands,  they  took  k  crowbar  and  removed  the  slab,  and 
looked  down  into  the  abyss  below ;  it  was  dark  as  the 
grave ;  whereupon  they  affixed  a  weight  to  the  end 
of  a  long  rope,  and  lowered  it  down.  At  a  very  great 
depth  it  seemed  to  strike  against  something  dull  and 
aolid,  like  lead :  they  supposed  it  might  be  a  cofiin ; 
perhaps  it  was,  but  whose  ?  is  the  question." 
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CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

Skippers  of  Padron— Caldas  de  los  Reyes — Pontevedra— The 
Notary  Public— Insane  Barber-^-An  Introdu<^dan — Gallegan 
Language— Afternoon  Ride— Vigo — ^The  Stranger — Jews 
of  the  Desert — Bay  of  Vigo — Sudden  Interruption— The 
Governor. 

After  a  stay  of  about  a  fortnight  at  Saint  James,  we 
again  mounted  our  horses  and  proceeded  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Vigo.  As  we  did  not  leave  Saint  James  till 
late  in  the  afternoon,  we  travelled  that  day  no  farther 
than  Padron,  a  distance  of  only  three  leagues.  This 
place  is  a  small  port,  situate  at  the  extremity  of  a 
firth  which  communicates  with  the  sea.  It  is  called, 
for  brevity's  sake,  Padron,  but  its  proper  appellation 
is  Villa  del  Padron^  or  the  town  of  the  patron  saint ; 
it  having  been,  according  to  the  l^end,  the  principal 
residence  of  Saint  James  during  his  stay  in  Galicia. 
By  the  Romans  it  was  termed  Iria  Flavia.  It  is  a 
flourishing  little  town,  and  carries  on  rather  an  exten- 
sive commerce,  some  of  its  tiny  barks  occasionally 
finding  their  way  across  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  even 
so  far  as  the  Thames  and  London. 

There  is  a  curious  anecdote  connected  with  the 
skippers  of  Padron,  which  can  scarcely  be  considered 
as  out  of  place  here,  as  it  relates  to  the  circulation 
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of  the  Scriptures.  I  was  one  day  in  tiie  shop  aS  my 
friend  the  bookseller  at  Saint  James,  when  a  stout 
good-humoured-looking  priest  entered.  He  took  up 
one  of  my  Testaments,  ind  forthwith  burst  into  a 
violent  fit  of  laughter.  "What  is  the  mattfer?''  de- 
manded the  bookseller.  ^*The  sight  of  this  book  re- 
minds n)e  of  a  circumstance,"  repliM  the  other.  "  About 
twenty  years  ago,  when  the  English  first  took  it  into 
their  heads  to  be  very  zealous  in  converting  us 
Spaniards  to  their  own  way  of  thinking,  they  distri- 
buted a  great  number  of  books  of  this  kind  amongst 
the  Spaniards  who  chanced  to  be  in  London ;  somfe  of 
them  fell  into  the  hands  of  certain  skippers  of  Padron, 
and  these  good  folk,  on  their  return  to  Gaiicia,  wtre 
observed  to  have  become  on  a  sudden  exceefdinjgly 
opinionated  and  fohd  of  dispute.  It  was  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  make  an  assertion  in  their  hearing  Without 
receiving  a  flat  contradiction,  especially  when  religious 
subjects  were  brought  on  the  carpet*  '  It  is  false,'  they 
would  say;  'Saint  Paul,  in  such  a  chapter  and  in 
such  a  verse,  says  exactly  the  contrary.'  '  What  can 
you  know  concerning  what  Saint  Paul  or  any  other 
saint  has  written  }  *  the  priests  would  ask  theib.  '  Much 
more  than  you  think/  they  replied  ;  ^we  are  no  longer 
to  be  kept  in  darkness  and  ignorance  re&pecting  these 
matters:'  and  then  they  would  produce  their  books 
and  read  paragraphs,  making  such  comments  that 
every  person  was  scandalized ;  tfaey  cared  nothing 
about  the  Pope,  and  even  spoke  with  irreverence  of 
the  bones  of  Saint  James.  However,  the  matter  was 
soon  bruited  about,  and  a  commission  was  ^  despatched 
from  our  see  to  collect  the  books  and  burn  them.  This 
was  effected,  and  the  skippers  were  either  punished  or 
*  French,  sur  le  tapis. 
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reprimanded,  since  which  I  have  heard  nothing  more  of 
them.  I  could  not  forbear  laughing  when  I  saw  these 
books ;  they  instantly  brought  to  my  mind  the  skippers 
of  Padron  and  their  religious  disputations." 

Our  next  day's  journey  brought  us  to  Pontevedra. 
As  there  was  no.  talk  of^  robbers*  in  these  parts,  we 
travelled  without  any  escort  and  alone.  The  road  was 
beautiful  and  picturesque,  though  somewhat  solitary, 
especially  after  we  had  left  behind  us  the  small  town 
of  Caldaa-  There  is  more  than  one  place,  of  this 
name  in  'Spain:  the  one  of. which  I  am  speaking  is 
distinguished  from  the  rest  by  being  called  Caldas  de 
los  Reyes,*  or  the  warm  baths  of  the  kings.  It  will 
not  be  amiss  to  observe  that  the  Spanish  Caldas  is 
synonymous  with  the  Moorish  AlkamOf  a  word  of 
frequent  occurrence  both  in  Spanish  and  African  topo- 
graphy. Caldas  seemed  by  no  means  undeserving  of 
its  name.  It  stands  on  a  confluence^ of  springs,  and 
the  place  when  we  arrived  was  crowded  with  people 
who  had  come  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  waters.  In 
the  course  of  my  travels  I  have  observed  that  wherever 
warm  springs  are  found,  vestiges  of  volcanoes  are  sure 
to  be  nigh ;  the  smooth  black  precipice,  the  divided 
mountain,  or  huge  rocks  standing  by  themselves  on  the 
plain  or  on  the  hillside,  as  if  Titans  had  been  play* 
ing  at  bowls.  This  last  feature  occurs  near  Caldas  de 
los  Reyes,  the  side  of  the  mountain  which  overhangs 
it  in  Uie  direction  of  the  south  being  covered  with 
immense  granite  stones,  apparently  at  some  ancient 
period  eructed  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  From 
Caldas  to  Pontevedra  the  route  was  hilly  and  fatigu-^ 
ing,  the  heat  was  intense,  and  those  clouds  of  flies^ 
which  constitute  one  of  the  pests  of  Galicia,  annoyed 
^  More  correctly,  Caldas  di  Reyss. 
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our  horses  to  such  a  degree  that  we  were  obliged  to 
cut  down  branches  from  the  trees  to  protect  their 
heads  and  necks  from  the  tormenting  stings  of  these 
bloodthirsty  insects.  Whilst  travelling  in  Galicia  at 
this  period  of  the  year  on  horseback,  it  is  always  ad- 
visable to  carry  a  fine  net  for  the  protection  of  the 
animal,  a  sure  and  commodious  means  of  defence, 
which  appears^  however,  to  be  utterly  unknown  in 
Galida,  where,  perhaps,  it  is  more  wanted  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world. 

Pontevedra,  upon  the  whole,  is  certainly  entitled  to 
the  appellation  of  a  magnificent  town,  some  of  its 
public  edifices,  especially  the  convents^  being  such  ad 
are  nowhere  to  be  found  but  in  Spain  and  Italy.  It 
is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  hewn  stone,  and  stands  at 
the  end  c^  a  creek  into  which  the  river  Levroz  disem* 
b<^^es.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  a  colony 
of  Greeks,  whose  captain  was  no  less  a  personage  than 
Teucer  the  Telamonian.  It  was  in  former  times  a 
place  of  considerable  commerce ;  and  near  its  port  are 
to  be  seen  the  ruins  ot  ^faral^  or  lighthouse,  said  to 
be  of  great  antiquity.  The  port,  however,  is  at  a  con-* 
siderable  distance  from  the  town,  and  is. shallow  and 
incommodious.  The  whole  country  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Pontevedra  is  inconceivably  delicious,  aboimd- 
ing  with  fruits  of  every  description,  especially  grapes, 
which  in  the  proper  season  are  seen  hanging  from  the 
parras*  in  luscious  luxuriance.  An  old  Andalusian 
author  has  said  that  it  produces  as  many  orange  and 
citron  trees  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Cordova.     Its 

*  Branches  of  vines  supported  on  or  festooned  from  stakes. 
Borrow  uses  the  word  for  the  stakes  theftiselves.  The  dictionary 
of  the  Spanish  Academy  has  it,  ^  La  vid  qtu  se  Uvanta  d  lo  alto 
Y  se  extiende  mucho  en  vdstagos^  and  derives  the  word  from  the 
Arabic /or  s  extension  or  spreading. 
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ora&ges  are,  however,  by  no  means  good,  and  -cannot 
Gonipete  with  those  of  Andalusia.  The  Pontevedrans 
boast  that  their  land  produces  two  crops  eveiy  year, 
and  that  whilst  they  are  gathering  in  one  they  may  be 
seen  ploughing  and  sowing  another.  They  may  well 
be  proud  of  their  country,  which  is  certainly  a  fa^hly 
favoured  spot 

The  town  itself  is  in  a  state  of  great  decay,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  magnificence  of  its  public  edifices, 
we  found  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  GaUcian 
fikh  and  misery.  The  posada  was  one  of  the  most 
wvetched  description,  and  to  mend  the  matter,  the 
hosliess  was  a  most  intolerable  scold  and  shtew.  An- 
tonio having  found  fault  with  the  quality  of  some 
provision  which  she  produced^  she  cursed  him  most 
immoderately  in  the  country •  language,  which  was  the 
only  one  sbe  spoke,  and  threatened,  if  he  attempted  to 
breed  any  disturbance  in  her  house,  to  turn  the  horses, 
himself,  and  his  master  forthwith  out  of  doors.  So- 
crates himself,  however,  could  not  have  coiklucted 
himself  on  this  occasion  with  greater  forbearance 
than  A^ntonio,  who  shrugged  his  shoulders,  muttered 
something  in  Greek,  and  then  was  silent 

'  "  Where,  does  the  notary  public  live  ? "  I  demanded. 
Now  the  notary  public  vended  books,  and  to  this  per- 
sons^ I  was  recommended  by  my  friend  at  Saint 
James.  A  boy  conducted  me  to  the  house  of  SeHar 
Gstfrcia,  for  such  was  his  name.  I  found  him  a  brisks 
active,  talkative  little  man  of  forty.  He  undertook 
with  great  alacrity  the  sale  of  my  Testaments,  and  in 
a  twinkling  sold  two  to  a  client  who  was  waiting  in  the 
office,  and  appeared  to  be  from  the  country.  He  was 
an  enthusiastic  patriot,  but  of  course  in  a  local  sense 
for  he  cared  for  no  other  country  than  Pontevedra.  . 
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"Those  fellows  of  Vigo,"  said  he,  "  say  their  town  is 
a  better  one  than  ours,  and  that  it  is  more  deserving 
to  be  the  capital  of  this  part  of  Galicia.  Did  you  ever 
hear  such  folly  ?  I  tell  you  what,  friend,  I  should  not 
care  if  Vigo  were  burnt,  and  all  the  fools  and  rascals 
within  it  Would  you  ever  think  of  comparing  Vigo 
with  Pontevedra  ? " 

"  I  don't  know,"  I  replied ;  "  I  have  never  been  at 
Vigo,  but  I  have  heard  say  that  the  bay  of  Vigo  is 
the  finest  in  the  world." 

**  Bay !  my  good  Ax ;  bay.  Yes,  the  rascals  ha^e  A 
bay,  and  it  is  that  bay  of  theirs  which  has  robbed 
us  of  all  our  commerce.  But  what  needs  the  capita 
of  a  district  with  a  bay  ?  It  isi  public  edifices  that  it 
wants,  where  the  provincial  deputies  can  meet  to<tl-ans* 
act  their  business;  now,  so. far  from  there  being  'a 
commodious  public  edifice,  there  is  not  a  decent  house 
in  all  Vigo.  Bay  I  yes,  they  have  a  bay,  but  have 
they  water  fit;to  drink  ?  Have  they  a  fountain?  Yes, 
they  h jive,  and  the  water  is  so  brackish  that  it  would 
burst  the  stomach  of  a  horse.  I  hope,  my  dear  sir,  that 
you  have  not  come  all  this  distance  to  take  the  part 
of  such  a  gang  of  pirates  as  those  of  Vigo  ? " 

''I  am  not  come  to  take  their  part,"  J  replied; 
"  indeed,  I  was  not  aware  that  they  wanted  my  assist*- 
anoe  in  this  dispute.  I  am  merely  carrying  to  them 
the  New  Testament^  of  which  they  evidently  stand  m 
much  need,  if  they  are  such  knaves  and  scoundrels  as 
you  represent  them."  ,  /' 

^  Represent  them,  my  dear  sir  I  Does  not  the  matter 
speak  for  itself?  Do  they  not  say  that  their  town  is 
better  than  ours,  more  fit  to  be  the  capital  of  a  dis^ 
trict?  ^[ue  disparate!  qw(  briboneria T'* 

♦  "  What  folly  I  what  rascality  I  ^ 
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''Is  there  a  bookseller's  shop  at  Vigo  ?"  I  inquired. 

*  There  was  one,"  he  replied,  "kept  by  an  insane 
barber.  I  am  glad,  for  your  sake,  that  it  is  broken 
up,  and  the  fellow  vanished.  He  would  have  plajred 
you  one  of  two  tricks ;  he  would  either  have  cut  your 
throat  with  his  razor,  under  pretence  of  shaving  you, 
or  have  taken  your  books  and  never  have  accounted 
to  you  for  the  proceeds.  Bay !  I  never  could  see  What 
right  such  an  owl's  nest  as  Vigo  has  to  a  bay  I '' 

No  person  could  exhibit  greater  kindness  to  another 
than  did  the  notary  public  to  myself,  as  soon  as  I  had 
convinced  him  that  I  had  no  intention  of  siding  with 
the  men  of  Vigo  against  Pontevedra.  It  was  now 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  he  forthwith  conducted 
me  to  a  confectioner's  shop,  where  he  treated  me  with 
an  iced  cream  and  a  small  cup  of  chocolate.  From 
hence  we  walked  about  the  city,  the  notary  showing  the 
various  edifices,  especially  the  Convent  of  the  Jesuits. 
"  See  that  front,"  said  he ;  "  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?  *• 

I  expressed  to  him  the  admiration  which  I  really 
felti  and  by  so  doing  entirely  won  the  good  notary's 
heart  "  J  juppose  therejs  nothjnjJike^iaLat-yigo  ?  " 
said  I.  He  looked  at  me  for  a  moment,  winked,  gaVe 
a  short  triumphant  chuckle,  and  then  proceeded  on 
his  way,  walking  at  a  tremendous  rate.  The  Sefior 
Garcia  was  dressed  in  all  respects  as  an  English  notary 
might  be ;  he  wore  a  white  hat,  brown  frock  coat,  drab 
Weeches  buttoned  at  the  knees,  white  stockings,  and 
well  blacked  shoes.  But  I  never  saw  an  English  notary 
walk  so  fast :  it  could  scarcely  be  called  walking ;  it 
seemed  more  like  a  succession  of  galvanic  leaps  and 
bounds.  I  found  it  impossible  to  keep  up  with  him. 
"  Where  are  you  conducting  me  ? "  I  at  last  demanded, 
quite  breathless. 
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'*  To  the  house  of  the  cleverest  man  in  Spain,*'  he 
replied,  "to  whom  I  intend  to  introduce  you ;  for  you 
must  not  think  that  Pontevedra  has  nothing  to  boast 
of  but  its  splendid  edifices  and  its  beautiful  country ; 
it  produces  more  illustrious  minds  than  any  other 
town  in  Spain.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  grand 
Tamerlane  ? " 

"Oh  yes,"  said  I;  "but  he  did  not  come  from 
Pontevedra  or  hs  neighbourhood :  he  came  from  the 
steppes  of  Tartary,  near  the  river  Oxus." 

"I  know  he  did,"  replied  the  notary,  "but  what  I 
mean  to  say  is,  that  when  Enrique  the  Third  wanted 
an  ambassador  to  send  to  thkt  African,  the  only  man 
he  could  find  suited  to  the  enterprise  was  a  knight  of 

Pontevedra,  Don by  name.*    Let  the  men  of  Vigo 

contradict  that  fact  if  they  can/' 

We  entered  a  lai^e  portal  and  ascended  a  splendid 
staircase,  at  Ae  top  of  which  the  notary  knocked  at  a 
small  door.  "  Who  is  the  gentleman  to  whom  you  are 
about  to  introduce  me  ? "  demanded  I. 

"It  is  the  Advocate ,"  replied  Garda;  "he  is 

the  cleverest  man  in  Spain,  and  understands  all  lan- 
guages and  sciences." 

We  were  admitted  by  a  respectable-looking  female, 
to  all  appearance  a  housekeeper,  who,  on  being  ques- 
tioned, informed  us  that  the  Advocate  was  at  home, 
and  forthwith  conducted  us  to  an  immense  room,  or 
rather  library,  the  walls  being  covered  with  books, 

*  The  names  of  the  ambassadors  or  envoys  actually  sent  by 
King  Henry  III.  to  Tamerlane  were,  in  1399,  Pelayo  Gomez  de 
Sotomayor  and  Herman  Sanehez  de  Palazuelos,  and  on  the 
second  mission  in  1403,  Don  Alfonso  de  Santa  Maria  and 
Gonzalez  de  Clavijo,  whose  accomit  of  the  voyage  of  the  envoys 
has  been  published  both  in  Spanish  and  English,  and  is  one  of 
the  earliest  and  most  interesting  books  of  travel  in  the  world. 
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except  in  two  or  three  places  where  hung  some  fine 
pictures  of  the  ancient  Spanish  school.  There  was  a 
rich  mellow  light  in  the  apartment^  streami;ng  through 
a  window  of  stained  glc|$s,  which  looked  to  the  west. 
Behind  the  table  sat  the  Advocate,  on  whom  I  looked 
w^th  no  little  interest.  His  forehead  was  high  and 
wrinkled,  and  there  was  much  gravity  on  his  features, 
which  were  quite  Spanish.  .  He  was  dressed  in  a  long 
rpbe,  and  might  be  about  sixty.  He  sat  reading 
behind  a  large  table,  and  on  our  entrance  half  rai^e^l 
himself,  and  bowed  slightly. 

The  notary  public  salute4  him  most  profoundly, 
and|  in  an  unc)er- voice,  hoipt^d. that  be  might  be  per- 
mitted to  intro(juce  a  frieixd  of  his,  an  £nglish  gentle* 
man,  who.  was  .travelling,  through  Galicia 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  him,"  said  the  Advocate, 
"but  I  hope  he  spqa^s  C^tilian,  else  we  can  have 
but.  little  communication ;.  (or,  although  I  can  read 
both  French  and  Latin,  I  cannot  speak  them." 

*"  He  speaks,  sir,  almost  as  good  Spanish/'  said  the 
notary,  "as  a  native  of  Pontevedra." 

".  The  natives  of  Pontevedra,"  I  replied,  "  appear  to 
be  better  versed  in  Gallegan  than  in  Castilian,  for  the 
greater  pspt  of  the  conversation  which  I  hear  in  the 
streets  is  carried  on  in  the  former  dialect" 

"  The  last  gentleman  whom  my  friend  Garcia  intro- 
duced to  me,"  said  the  Advocate,  ''  was  a  Portuguese, 
who  spoke  little  or  no,  Spanish.  It  is  said  that  the 
Gallegan  and  Portuguese  are  very  similar,  but  when 
we  attempted  to  converse  in  the  two  languages,  we 
found  it  impossible.  I  understood  little  of  what  he 
said,  whilst  my  Gall^an  was  quite  unintelligible  to 
him.  Can  you  understand  our  country  dialect?"  he 
continued 
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•♦Vciy  little  of  it,"  I  replied;  "which  I  believe 
chiefly  proceeds  frpm  the  peculiar  accent  and  uncouth 
enunciation  of  the  Gallegans,  for  their  language  is 
certainly  alniost  entirely  composed  of  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  words." 

"So  you  are  an  Englishman/'  said  the  Advocate. 
"Your  countrymen  have  committed  much  damage  in 
times  past  in  these  regions,  if  we  may  tnist  our  histories/' 

"Yesj"  said  I,  "they  sank  your  galleons,  and  burnt 
your  finest  men-of-war  in  Vigo  Bay,  and,  under  old* 
Cbbham,*  levied  a  contribution  of  forty  thousand 
pounds  sterling  on  this  very  town  of'  Pontevedra." 

"Any  foreign  power,"  interrupted  the  notary  public, 
"has  a  clear  right  to  attack  Vigo,  but  I  cannot  con- 
ceive what  plea  your  countrymen  could  urge  for  disr 
tressing  Pontevedra,  which  is  a  respectable  town,  and. 
could  never  have  offended  them," 

"  Senor  Cavalier,"  said  the  Advocate^  "  I  will  shqw 
you  my  library.  Here  is  a  curious  work^  a  coUectioq 
of  poemsi  written  mostly  in  Gallegaur  by  the  curate 
of  FruimeLt  He  is  our  national  poet,  and  we  are  very 
proud  of  him." 

We  stopped  upwards  of  an  hour  with  the  Advocate, 
whose  conversation,  if  it  did  not  convince,  me  ths^t  he 
was  the  qleverest  man  in  Spain,  was,  upon  the  whole, 
highly  inifcefesting,  and  who  certainly  possessed  aq 
extensive  store  of  general  information,  though  hq  was 
by  no  means  the  profound  philologist  which  the  notary 
had  represented  him  to  be. 

When  I  ,was  about  to  depart  £com  Pontevedra  in  thjc 

*  Lord  Cohham'sexpeditidn  in  1719 ;  the  town  was  lake^rQf 
October  ^\,  Vigo  Street,  in  London,  is  called  after  the 
Spanish  port,  in  memory  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond's  capture  Of 
the  plAte  ships  in  the  bay  in  1703.  Vigo  was  also  captured  by 
the  English  under  Drake  in  1585  and  in  1589. 

t  See  the  Glossary,  s,v.  Cura, 
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afternoon  of  the  next  day,  the  Seflor  Garcia  stood  by 
the  side  of  my  horse,  and,  having  embraced  me,  thrust 
a  small  pamphlet  into  my  hand.  •"  This  book,"  ^id'he, 
'contains  a  description  of  Pontevedra.  Wherever  you 
go,  speak  well  of  Pontevedra."  I  nodded.  ^'Stay,'' 
said  he,  "my  dear  friend,  I  have  heard  of  your  society, 
and  will  do  my  best  to  further  its  views.  I  am  quite 
disinterested,  but  if  at  any  future  time  you  should 
have  an  opportunity  of'  speaking  in  print  of  Sthar 
Garcia,  the  notary  public  of  Pontevedra — ^you  under- 
stand me — I  wish  you  would  do  sb."         •    '  ••'     • 

"I  will,"  said  I. 

It  was  a  pleasant  afternoon's  ride  from  Pontevedra 
to  Vigo,  tiie  distance  being  only  four  leagues.  As 
we  approached  the  latter  town,  the  country  became 
exceedingly  mountainous,  though  scarcely  anything 
could  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  sftenery. 
The  sides  of  the  hills  were  for  the  most  part  clothed 
with  luxuriant  forests,  even  to  the  very  summits, 
though  occasionally  a  flinty  and  naked  peak  wouM 
present  itself,  rising  to  the  clouds.  As  the  evenirig 
came  on  the  route  along  which  we  advanced  became 
very  gloomy,  the  hills  and  forests  enwrapping  it  in 
d^p  shade.  It  appeared,  however,  to  be  well  ft^ 
quented :  numerous  cars  were  creaking  along  it,  and 
both  horsemen  and  pedestrians  were  continually  pass- 
ing us.  The  villages  were  frequent  Vines,  supported 
on  f  arras,  Svere  growing,  if  possible,  in  still  greater 
abundance  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pontevedra. 
Uife  and  activity  seemed  to  pervade  everythli^.  The 
hum  of  insects,  the  cheerful  bark  of  dogs,  the  rude 
songs  of  Galici^i,  were. blended  together  ih  pleasant 
symphony.  So  delicious  was  my  ride  that  I  almost 
regretted  when  we  entered  the  gate  of  Vigo. 
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The  town<  occupies  tbi  lower  part'^df  a  loilty  bill, 
which,  as  it  ascends,  becomes  extfiemely^  steep  and 
precipitous,  and  tiie  top  of  which'  is  crowned  With  a 
strong,  fort  or  castle.  It  is  a  small  compact  place, 
airrounded  with  low  walls ;  the  streets  are  narrow, 
steep,  and  winding,  and  in  die  middle  of  the  town  is 
a  small  square. ' 

There  is  rather  an  extensive  /srk^^^^  erxtending 
aloos  the  shore  of  the  bay.  We  found  an  exdellent 
posada,  kept  by  a  man  and  woman  from  the  Basque 
provinces,  who  were  both  civil  and  intelligent. '  The 
town  seemed  to  be  crowded,  and  resounded  with  noise 
and  merriment  The  people  were  making  a  wretched 
attempt  at  an  illumination,  in  consequence  of  some 
victory  lately  gained,  or  pretended  to  have '  been 
gained,  over  the  forces  of  the  Pretender.  Military 
onifonns  were  glancing  about  in  every  direction.  To 
inciease  the  bustle^  a  tioop  of  Portuguese  players  had 
lately  arrived  from  Oporto,  and  their  first  representa- 
tion was  to  take  plade  this  evening.  ''  Is  the  play  to 
be  performed  in  Spanish?"  I  demanded;  "No,"  was 
the  reply;  ''and  on  that  account  every  person  is  so 
eager  to  go,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  it  were  in 
a  language  which  they  could  understand.'* 

On  the  morning  of  the  next  day  I  was  seated  at 
breakfast  in  a  large  apartment  which  looked  out  upon 
the  Plaza  Mayor,  or  great  square  of  the  good  town 
of  Vigo..  The  sun ^  was  shining  very  brilliantly,  and 
all  around  looked  lively  and  gay.  Presently  a  stranger 
entered,  an4!  bowing  profoundly,  stationed  himself  at 
the  window,  where  he  remained  a  cdrisiderable  time 
in  silence.  He  was  a  man  of  very  remarkable  dppear- 
aiioe,  of  about  thirty-Ave.  His  features  were  of  perfect 
symmetry,  and  I  may  almost  say  of  perfect  beauty. 
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His  hair  was  the  darkest  I  had  ever,  seen,  glossy  and 
shining;  his  eye^Jarge,  black,  and  melancholy.;  but 
that  which  most  s^ck  me  was  his  complexion.  It 
might  be  called  olive^  it  is  true»  but  it  was  a  livid 
olive.  He  was  dressed  in  the  very  lirst  style  of  French 
fashion.  Anound  his  neck  was  a  massive  gold  daam, 
while  upon  his  fingers  were  large  rings»  in  (Hie  of 
which  was  set  a  magnificent  ruby.  Who  can  thatiman 
be?  thought  I — Spaniard  or  Portuguese;  perhaps  a 
Creole.  I  asked  him  an  indifferent  question  in  Spanish, 
to  whidbi  he  forthwith  teplied  in  that  language,  but  hi$ 
accent  convinced  me  that  he  was  neither  Spaniard  nor 
Portuguese. 

'*  I  presume  I  am  speaking  to  an  Englishman,  sir/' 
said  he,  in  a&i^oQd  English  as  it  was  possible  for  one 
not  an  Englishman  ,to  speak. 

.  Myself, — You  know  me  td  be  an  Eoglidiman ;  but  J 
should  find  some  difficulty  in«  guessing-  to  what  country 
you  belong. 

5/m«»^^r.— May  I  take  a  seat  ? 

Myself. — A  singular  ^uestion^  Have  you  not  as 
mudh.dght  to  sit  in  the  public  apartment  of  an  inn 
as  myself? 

Stranger. — I  am  not  certain  of  that  The  people 
here  are  not  in  general  very  gratified  at  seeing  me 
seated  by  their  side. 

;  Myself. — Perhaps  owing  to  your  political  opinions, 
or  to  some  crime  which  it  may  have  been  your  mis«> 
fortune  to  commit 

Stranger, — I  have  no  political  optnions^iand  I  am 
not  aware  that,  I  ever  oommitted  any  particular  crime. 
I  am  hated  for; my  country  and  my  religion. 

Myself — Pfsrhaps  I  am  speaking  to  a  Protestant,  like 
myself? 
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Stringer. — I  lam  no  Protestant  \{  I  were,  they 
would  be  cautious  here  of  showing  their  dislike,  for  I 
should  then  have  a  government  and  a  consul  to  pro- 
tect me.  I  am  a  Jew— a  Barbaiy  Jew,  a  subject  bf 
Abderrahman.  J 

Myself, — If  that  be  the  case,  you  can  scarcely  com  • 
plain  of  being  looked  upon  with  dislike  in  this  country 
since  in  Barbary  the  Jews  are  slaves. 

Stranger.— In  most  partsi,  I  grant  you,  but  not 
where  I  was  born,  which  was  far  up  the  country,  neir 
the  deserts.  There  the  J^ws  are  fi^e,'  and  are  feared, 
and  are  as  valiant  men  as  the  Moslems  themselves ; 
as  able  to  tame  the  steed,  or  to  fire  the  gun.  The 
Jews  of  our  tribe  are  not  slaves,  and  I  h'ke  not  to  be 
treated  as  a  slave  either  by  Christian  or  Moor. 

Myself, — Your  history  must  te  a  curious  one ;  I 
would  fain  hear  it' 

Stranger, — My  history  I  shfedl  tell'  to  no  one.  I 
have  travelled  much,  I  have  been  in  commerce,  and 
have  thriven.  I  am  at  present  established  in  Portugal, 
but  I  love  not  the  people  of  Catholic  countries,  and 
least  of  all  these  of  Spain.  I  have  lately  experienced 
the  most  shameful  injustice  in  the  Aduana  of  this 
town,  and  when  I  complained,  they  laughed  at  me,  and 
called  me  Jew.  Wherever  he  turns,  the  Jew  is  reviled, 
save  hi  your  country,  and  on  that  account  my  blood 
always  warms  when  I  see  an  Englishman.  You  are  a 
stranger  here.  Can  I  do  aught  for  you  ?  You  may 
command  me. 

Myself — I  thank  you  heartily,  but  I  am  in  need 
of  no  assistance. 

Stranger, — Have  you  any  bills  ?  I  will  accept  them 
if  you  have. 

Myself — I  have  no  need  of  assistance ;  but  yoa 
may  do  me  a  favour  by  accepting  of  a  book. 
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ii4rang€r.^-l  will  xeceive  it  with  thanks.  I  know 
^hat  it  is.  What  a  singular  people  I  The  same  dress, 
the  same  look,  the  same  b^ok.  Felham  gave  me  one 
in  Egypt  Farewell  1  Your  Jesus  was  a  good  man, 
perhaps  a  prophet ;  but  .  .  .  farewell ! 

Well  may  thp  people  of  Pontevedra  envy  the  natives 
of  Vigp  their,  bay,  with  whifrh,  in  many  respects,  none 
other  in  the  world  can  compare.  On  every,  side  it  is 
defended  by  steep  and  sublime  hills,  save  on  the  part 
of  the  west,  where  is  the  outlet  to  the  Atlantic;  but 
ip  the  midst  of  this  outlet,  up  towers  a  huge  rocky 
wall,  or  island,  which  breaks  the  swelJ»  and  prevents 
tbq  billows  of  the  western  sea  frotp  pouring  through 
in  full  violence.  On  either  side  of  this  island  is  a 
passage,  so  broad  that  navies  might  pas$.  through  at 
f  11. times  in  Siafety.  The  bay. itself  is  oblong,  running 
far  into  the  land,  and  so  capacious  that  a  thousand  sail 
ff  the  line  plight  ride  in  it  uncro^ded.  The  water$  are 
dark,  stilly  and  deep,  without  quicksands  or  ^allows^ 
sp  that  the  p^udest  man^frwar  might  lie  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  town  ramparts  withput  any  fear 
pf  injuring  her  keel. 

^  Of  many  a  strange  event,,  and  of  many  a  mighty 
preparation,  has  this  bay  been  the  scetia  It  was  here 
that  tb&  bulky  drs^ns  of  the  girand  Armada  were 
mustered;  and  it  was  from  henoe  tibat^  fraught  with 
the  pomp,  power,  and  terror  of  Old  Spain,  the  monster 
6eet,  spt^ading  its  enormous  ^ib  to  the  wind,  and 
bent  on  the  ruin  of  the  Lutheran  isle,  proudly  steered ; 
-^tbat  fleet,  tp  build  and  man  which  half  the  forests  of 
Galicia  had  been  felled,  and  all  the  mariners  impressed 
from- the  thousand  bays  and  creeks  of  the  stem  Canta- 
brian  shore.  It  was  here  that  the  united  flags  Pf  Hol- 
land and  England  triumphed  over  the  pride  of  Spam 
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and  France ;  w})|ea  the  burning  timl^eiv  of  exploded 
wardships  S9ared  above  the  tops  of  the  QaU^as^  l^iUs, 
and  blazing  galleons  sank  with  their  treasure-chests 
whilst  drifting  in  the  direction  of  SainpayOb  .  It  was 
on  the  shores  of  thi^.ba/  that  the  Ei^sh  guards  fiirst 
emptied,  Spanish  bodegas,  whilst  the  boml^s  of  Cot>fa.an) 
were  crushing  th^eiroofs,  of  the  castle  «f  Castro,.  :and  .tl^ 
vecinos  of  Fontevedra  buried  their  doublooq^in/CeUarsi 
and  flying  p^sts  were  conveying  to  Lugo  and  Orense 
the  news  of  the,  heretic ,  iag^vasipn  -  apd  the  disaster  of 
Vigo.  All  the^e  evqnts  occwred .  :to  my,  jBiad  as  I 
stood  far  up  the  hilli  at  a  short,  dvstj^nce  from  ,tbe  fort, 
surveying  the  bay.  .  .;   .  ! 

''What  are  you  doing  therei  CavaUer?"  foared 
several  voices.  'VStay,  Carrjocho  t  if  you  .attfiqspt  to 
run  we,  will  shoot  you  I"  I  loot^ed  roundi  ^d  saw 
three  or  four  fellows  in  dicty  uniforms,  to  ^  ^pear^- 
ance  soldiers,  just  ai)ove  me,  oq  a  winding  path,. which 
led  up  the  hUl  •  Theii;  muskets  w^^re  pointed  ^t  me. 
''What  am  I  doing?  Nothing,  as  you:  see»".said  I, 
''savcf  looking  at  the;  hay;  and.  as  for  numing,.  this  is 
by  no  means  ground  for  a  course,"  ''You  a^  our 
prisoner,"  said  they,  ''and  you  must  come  with  us  to 
the  fort"  "  I  was  just  thinking  of  going  there,"  I 
replied,  "before  ypu  thus,  kindly,  rpvit^d  me.  The 
fort  is  the  very  spot  I  was  desirous  of  seeing."  I 
thereupon  climbed  up  to  the  place  where  they  stood, 
when  th^y.  instantly  surrounded  .  me,  andrwjith  this 
escort  I  was  marched  into  the  forti  whiidi  ipigfal;  l^^ve 
been  a  strong  place  in  its  time,  but  was  now  rather 
ruinous.  "You  are  suspected  of  being  a  spy,"  said 
the  corporal,  who  walked  in  front  "  Indeed  ? "  said  I. 
"Yes,"  replied  the  corporal,  "and  several  spies  have 
lately  been  taken  and  shot" 
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Upon  one  of  the  parapets  of  the  Ibrt  stockl  a  yotrng 
man,  dressed  as  a  subaltern  officer,  and  to  this  per- 
sonage I  was  introduced.  **We  have  been  watching 
you  this  half-hour,"  said  he,  "  as  you  were  taking  ob- 
servations." **  Then  you  gave  yourselves  much  useless 
trouble/'  said  I.  "  I  am  an  Englishman,  and  was 
merely  looking  at  the  bay.  Have  the  kindness  now 
to  show  me  the  fort."  .  .  . 

After  some  cbnversation,  he  said,  "I  wish  to  be 
civil  to  people  of  ybur  nation ;  you  may  therefore 
consider  yourself  at  liberty."  I  bowed,  made  my  exit, 
and  proceeded  down  the  hill.  Just  before  I  entered 
the  town,  however,  the  corporal,  who  had  followed  me 
unperceived,  tapped  me  oh  the  shoulder.  **  Ydu  must 
go  with  me  to  the  governor,"  said  he.  ''With  all  my 
heart,"  I  replied.  The  governor  was  shaving  when  we 
were  shown  up  to  him.  He  was  in  his  shirt-sleeves, 
and  held  a  razor  in  his  hand.  He  looked  very  ill- 
natured,  which  was  perhaps  owing  to  his  being  thus 
interrupted  in  his  toilet  He  asked  me  two  or  three 
questions,  and  on  learning  that  I  had  a  passport,  and 
was  the  befiu-er  of  a  letter  to  the  English  consul,  he 
told  me  that  I  was  at  liberty  to  depart.  So  I  bowed 
to  the  governor  of  the  town,  as  I  had  done  to  the 
governor  of  the  fort,  and  making  my  exit,  proceeded 
to  my  inn. 

At  Vigo  I  accomplished  but  little  in  the  way  of 
distribution,  and,  after  a  sojourn  of  a  few  days,  I 
returned  in  the  direction  of  Saint  James. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

i  .  .  •  .       ' 

Arrival  at  Padrcm<-^Pro)ected  Ehterpfise^Tfae  <  Alifoikulor^ 
Baeach  of.  Promise — ^A»Odd  Companicmr^A  Plalii  StftCT*^ 
Ragged  Paths— The  DescrtioorrThe  f  ony~A  Dialogue- 
Unpleasant  Situation— The  Estadea— Benighted— The  Hut 
—The  Traveller's  Pillow^ 

I  ARRIVED  at  Padran  late  in  the  evening;  on  my  re- 
turn from  Pontevedra  sLnd  Vigo.  It  was  rhy  Intention 
at  this  place  to  send  my  servant  and  horses  forward 
to  Santiago,  and  to  hire  a  guide  to  Caipe  Pinisterre. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  assign  any  plausible  reason 
for  the  ardent  desire  which  I  entertained  to  visit  this 
place ;  but  I  remembered  that  last  year  I  had  escaped 
almost  by  a  miracle  from  shipwreck  and  death  on 
the  rocky  sides  of  this  extreme  point  of  the  Old 
World,  and  I  thought  that  to  convey  the  Gospel  to  a 
place  so  wild  and  remote  might  perhaps  be  considered 
an  acceptable  pilgrimage  in  the  eyes  of  my  Maker. 
True  it  is  that  but  one  copy  remained  of  those  which 
I  had  brought  with  me  on  this  last  journey ;  but  this 
reflection,  far  from  discouraging  me  in  my  projected 
enterprise,  produced  the  contrary  effect,  as  I  called  to 
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■■■■-■  i««i«i-  -— 

mind  that,  ever  since  the  Lord  revealed  Himself  to 
man,  it  has  seemed  good  to  Him  to  accomplish  the 
greatest  ends  by  apparently  the  most  insufficient  means ; 
and  I  reflected  that  this  one  copy  might  serve  as  an 
instrument  for  more  good  than  the  four  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  copies  of  the  edition  of 
Madrid. 

I  was  aware  that  my  own  horses  were  quite  incom- 
petent to  reach  Finisterre,  as  the  roads  or  paths  lie 
through  stony  ravines^  and  over  rough  and  shaggy 
hills,  and  therefore  determined  to  leave  them  behind 
with  Antonio,  whom  I/Wa^  i^Qwijling  to  expose  to  the 
fatigues  of  such  a  journey.'  I  lost  no  time  in  sending 
for  an  idquiladary  or  person  who  lets  out  hofses,  wA 
informing  him  of  my*  intetltion.  He  said  he  had  an 
excellent  mountain'  pony  at  my  disposal,  and  tliat  he 
himself  would  accompany  me ;  but  at  the  same  time 
observed,  that  it  was  a  terrible  journey  for  man  and 
horse,  af)d  that  he  expected  to  l^  paid  accordingly.  I 
consented  to  give  him  what  he  demanded^  but  pn  the 
express  condition  that  he  woi^ld  perform  his  promise 
of  attending  me  himself,  as  I  was  unwilling  to.  trust 
piyself  four  or  five  days  amongst  the  hills  with  any 
low  fellow,  of  the  town  whom  he. might  se)ecl;K  ^^ 
who  it  wa4  veiy  possible  might  play  me-  some  evil 
turn.  He  replied  by  the  term  invariably,  used  by  the 
Spaniards  when  they  see  doubt  or  distrust  exhibited : 
"  No  tenga  usUd  cuidadc*  I  will  go  myself."  Having 
thus  arranged  the  matter  perfectly  satisfactorily,  as  I 
thought,  I  partook  of  a  slight  supper,  and  sbDrtly 
afterwards  retired  to  repose.  < 

I  bad  requested  the  alquilachr  to  call  me  the  next 
morning  at  thf ee  o'clock ;  be,  however,  di<l  ^gt  make 
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hid  appearance  till  five,  batiilg,  I  suppose,  overslept 
himself,  which  wa£^  indeed  my  own  case.  I  arose  in  a 
huny,  dressed,  put  a  few  things  in  a  bag,"  not  forget- 
ting the  Testament,  which  I  had  resolved  to  present 
to  the  inhabitanb  of  Pinisterre.  I  then  sallied  forth 
and  saw  my  friend  XHsit'olquiladar^  who  lAras  holding 
by  the  bridle  the  pony  or^ii^^i  which  was  destined  td 
carry  me  in  my  expedition.  It'  was  a  beautiful  little 
animal,  apparently  strong  and  full  of  life,  without  one 
single  white  hair  in  its  whole  body,  Which  Was  black 
as  the  plumage  of  the  croW. 

Behind  it  stbod  a  Btiiange-loo'king  figure  of  the 
biped  species,  to  whom,  however,  at'  the  rtioment,  I 
piidlitde  attention,  but  6f  whom  t  shall'  havie  pleiity 
to  say  in  the  sequel 

Having  asked  the  horses-lender  whether  he  was 
ready  to  proceed,  arid  being  answered  in  the  affihna; 
tive,  I  bade  adieu  to  Antonio,  and  putting  the  pony 
in  motion,  we  hastened  out  of  the  town^  taking  at  first 
the  road  which  leads  towards  Santis^o.  Obsierving 
that  the  figure  which  I  have  previoulsly  alhided  to 
was  following  dose  at  our  heels,  I  asked  the  alquitadcfr 
who  it  was,  and  the  reason  of  its  following  US;  to 
which  he  replied  that  it^  was  a  iservant  <A  his,  who 
would  proceed  a  little  way  with  tis  arid  then  return. 
So  on  we  went  at  a  rapid  iate,'  till  we  were  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  Convent  of  the  Esclavihid, 
a  little  beyond  Which  he  had  informed  me  that  we 
should  have  to  turn  off  froith  the  high-road  ;  biit  here 
he  suddenly  stopped  short,  and  in  i  monient  we  tirere 
all  at  a'  standstill.  I  questioned  the  guide  a^  to  the 
reason  of  this,  but  received  no-  aihsw^. '  The  fellow's 
eyM  weife  dh^ted  to  th<j  ground,  and  he  seemed  to 
b^'cdiirilirig  With  the  most  intense  solicitude  the  prints 
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of  the  hoofs  of  the  pxen>*  mules,  and  hiHses  in  the  dust 
of  the  rpad.  I  repeated  my  demand  in  a  louder 
voice  \  when,  after  a  considerable  pause,  he  somewhat 
elevated  his  eytSy  without,  however,  looking. me  in  the 
face,  and  said  that  he  believed  that  I  entertained  the 
idea  that  be  himself  was  to  guide  me  to  Fioisterre, 
which  if  I  did,  he  was  very  aonry  for,  the  thing  being 
quite  impossible,  as  he  was  perfectly  ignorant  of  the 
way,  and,  moreover,  incapable  of  performing  such  a 
journey  over  rough  and  difficult  ground,  as  he  was  no 
longer  the  man  he  had  been ;  and,  over  aftd  above 
all-  that,  he  was  engaged  that  .day  to  accompany  a 
gentleman  to  Ppntpvedrai  who. was  at  that  moment 
expecting  him*  "  Put,"  continued  he,  '^  as  I  am  ailways 
desirous  of  behaving  like  a  cabalUro  to  everybody,  I 
have  tfiken  me^isures  to  prevent  your  being  disap- 
pQinted.  This  person,"  pointing  to  the  figure,  '^  I  have 
engs^ed  to  accompany  you.  He  is  a  most  trustworthy 
person,  and  i^  well  acquainted  with  the  route  to  Finis- 
tenre,  having  been  thither  several  times,  with  this  very 
jaca  on  which  you  ace  mounted.  He  will,  besides,  be 
an  agreeable  companion  tp  yoa  on  the  way,  as  he 
speal^s  French  and  English  very  well,  and  has  been 
all  over  the  world."  The  fellow  ceased  speaking  at 
last;  and  I  was  so  struck  with  his  craft,  impudence, 
and  villany,  that  some  time  els^sed  before  I  could 
find  an  answer.  I  then  reproached  him  in  the  bitterest 
terms  for  his  breach  of  promise,  and  said  that  I  was 
much  tempted  to  return  to  the  town  instantly,  com- 
plain of  him  to  the  alcalde,  and  have  him  punished 
at  any  expense.  To  which  he  replied,  "  Sir  Cavalier, 
by  so  doing  you  will  be  nothing  nearer  Finiste^rre,  to 
which  you  se^m  so  eager  to  get  Take  my  advice, 
spur  on  the^oca,  for  you  see  it  is  getting  late^  and  it 
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is  twelve  long  leagues  from  henoe  to  CoreliVion,  wh^Kt 
you  must  pass  the  night ;  and  from  thence  to  Finia- 
teite  is  no  trifle.  As  for  the  man,  no  tenga  usied 
cuidado,  he  is  the  best  guide  in  Gaiiciav  speaks  Engli^ 
and  French,  and  will  bear  you  pleasant  dompany/' 

By  this  time  I  had  reflected  that  by^ietuming  to 
Padron  I  should  indeed  be-  only  wasting  time,  and 
that  by  endeavouring  to  have  the  fellow  punished  no 
benefit  would  accrue  to  me;  moreover,  as  he  seemed 
to  be  a  scoundrel  in  every  sense  df  the  wbid,  I  migUt 
as  well  proceed  in  the  company  of  any  person  as  in 
his.  I  tiierefore  signified  my  intention* of  proceeding, 
and  told  hifn  to  go  back,  in  the  Lord's  nanie,  ahd  repent 
of  his  sihs,  •  But  having  gained  one  poiht^'he  thought 
he  had  best  attempt  another,;  so  placmg  himself  about 
a  yard  before  the^liia?,  he: said  that  the' price  which  .1 
had  agreed  to  pay  him  for  the  loan  of  his  horse  (which, 
by^the-by,  was  the  full  sum  he  had:  dbmanded)  wals 
t^  no  means  sufficient,  and' that  before  I  proceeded  1 1 
must  promise  him  two  doUars  more,  addii^  that  iie 
was  either  drunk  or  mad  when  he  had  made  sudi  a 
bargain.  I  was  now  thoroughly  incensed,  and  without 
a  moment's  reflection,  spurted  the/o^i,  which'  flung  ^ 
him  down  id  the  dust,  and  passed  over  him.  Looking 
badt  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  yards,  I  saW  him 
standing  in  the  same  place,  his  hat  on  the  ground, 
gazing  after  us,  and  aroifeing  himself  most  devoutly. 
His  servant,  or  whatever  he  was,  far  from  offering  any 
assistance  to  hfe  principal,  no  sooner  saw  thejriifa  in 
motion  than  he  ran  on  by  its  side^  without  word  cr 
comment,  further  than>  striking  himself  lustily  on  the 
thigh  wiA  his  right  p$ilm.  We  soon  passed  the  Esi- 
clavitud,  and  presently  afterwards  turned  to  the  left 
into  a  stony  broken  path  leading  to  fields. pf  msLiee. 
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We  passed  by  several  fartn-houses,  and  at.  last  asrived 
at  a  dingle,  the  sides  of  which  were  plentifully  over- 
grown with  dwarf  oaks,  and  which  slanted  down  to  a 
small  dark  river  shaded  with  trees,  which  we  crossed 
by  a  rude  bridge^  By  this  time  I  had  had  sMfficient 
time  to  scan  my  odd  companion-  from  head  to  foot 
His  utmost  height,  had  he  made  the  most  of  himself, 
might  perhaps  have  amounted  to  five  feet  one  inch-; 
but  he  seemed  somewhat  inclined  to  stoop.  Nature 
liad  gifted  him  with  an  immense  head,  and  placed  it 
clean  upon  his  shoulders,, for  amongst  the  items  of  his 
composition  it  did  not  appear  that  a  neck  had  been 
included  Arms  long  and  bra^imy  swung  at  his  sides, 
and  the  ^hole  of  his  frame  was  as  strong  built,  and 
powerful  as  a  wrestler's ;  his  body  was. supported  by 
a  pair  of  diort  but  very  nfanble  legs.  His  face  was 
very  long>  and  ivould  have  borne  somi:  slight  rescwo- 
blanoe  to  a  human  cduntenance  had  the  nose  been 
more  visible,  for  its  place  :aeemed  to  have  been  en- 
tb^ly^occupied  by  a  wry  mouth  and  large  jStaring 
e)re8.  His  .dress  consisted  of  three  articles:  an. old 
and  tatteied  hat  of  the  Portuguese  kind,  Uroad  at  the 
crown*  and  narrow  at  the.  eaves,  something  which  ap- 
peared to  be  a  shirt,  and  dirty  canvas  trousers.  Will- 
ing to  enter  into  conversation  with  him,  and  remem- 
bering that  the  alquiiadar  had  informed  me  that  he 
spoke  languages,  I  asked  him,  in  English,  if  he  had 
always  acted  in  the  capadty  of  guide..  Whereupon 
he  turned  his  eyes  with  a  singular  expression  upoo 
my  face,  gave  a  loud  laugh,  a.  long  leap,  and  da(^)ed 
his  hands  thrice  above  his  head.  Perceiving  that  he 
did  not  understand  me,  I  repeated  my  demand  in 
French,  and  was  again  answered  by  the  laugh,  leap, 
and  clapping.     At  last  he  said,  in  broken  Spanish, 
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''Master  mine,  speak  Spanish  in  God's  name,  and  I 
can  understand  you,  and  still  better  if  you '  speak 
Gallegan,  but  I  can  promise -no  more.  I  heard  what 
the  alquiladar  told  you,  but  he  is  the  greatest  embus^ 
tero  in  the  whole  land,  and  deceived  you  then  as  he 
did  when  he  promised  to  accompany  you.  I  serve 
him  for  my  sins ;  but  it  was  an  evil  hour  when  I  left 
the  deep  sea  Md  turned  guide.'^  •  He  thdn  informed 
me  that  he  was  a  native  of  Padron,  and  a  mariner  by 
profession,  having' (spent  the  gretttei*  part  of  his  life  in 
the  Sp^mish  navy^  in  which  set^riee  he  had  visited 
Cuba  and  many  parts  kA  the  SpanlsAi  Americas,  add^ 
ingf  ''when  xxsy  master  told  yoa  tfiat  I  should  bear 
you  plesusant  company  by  the  way,  it  was  the  only 
word  of  truth  that  has  coftie  from  his  mouth  fef  a 
month  ;  and  long  before  you  reafch'Finisterre  you  will 
have  rejoiced  that  the  servant,  a!nd  not  the  master, 
went  with  you :  he  is  dull  and  heavy,  but  I  aim  what 
you  see."  He  then  gave  two  or  thi^e  first-rate  somer- 
saults, again  laughed  loudly,  and  clapped  his  bands. 
*Yoa  would  scarcely  think/'  he  continued,  "that  I 
drove  that  little  pony  yesterday,  heavily  ladenj  all  the 
way  from  Corunna,  We  arrived  at  Padron  at  two 
o'clock  this  morning;  but  we  are  nevertheless  both 
willing  and  able  to  undertake  a  fresh  journey.  No 
tenga  usied  cuidado,  as  my  master  said,  no  one  ever 
complains  of  that  pony  or  of  me."  In  this  kind  of 
discourse  we  proceeded  a  considerable  way  through  a 
very  picturesque  country,  until  we  reached  a  beautiful 
village  at  the  <jkirt  of  a  mountain.  "This  village," 
said  my  guide,  'Ms  called  Los  Ahgeles,  because  its 
church  was  built  long  since  by  the  angels ;  they  placed 
a  beam  of  gold  beneath  it,  which  they  brought  down 
from  heav^ii,  and  Which  was  once  a  rafter  of  God's 
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own  house.  It  run3  all  the  way  under  the  groimd 
fron;i  hence  to  the  cathedral  of  Compostella." 

Passing  through  the  village,  which  he  likewise  inr 
formed  me  possessed  baths,  and  was  much  visited  by 
the  people  of  Santiago,  we  shaped  oui*  course  to  the 
north-west,  and  by  so  doing  doubled  a  fnountaio  which 
fp$e  majesticalljr  over  our  heads,  its  top  crowned  with 
bare  and  broken  rocks>  whilst  on  our  rights  on  the 
other  side  of  a  spacious  valley,  was  a  high  range  con^ 
nected  with  the  mountains  to  the  northward  of  Saint 
James.  On  the  sammlt  of  this  range •  rose: high  em^ 
battled  towers,  ^hich  my  guide  inform/ed  me  were 
those,  of  Altamiia,  an  ancient  and  ruined  ;ca3tle,  for- 
merly the  principal  residence  in  this  prqvince  of  the 
counts  of  that  name.  Turning  now  due  west,  we  were 
Bopn,  at  the  bottom  pf  a  steep  and  rugged  pass,  which 
led  tf^  more  eley^ed  regions.  The  ascent  cost  u^ 
nefM^ly:ihalf  an  hour/  and  the.  difficulties  of  the  ground 
were  suph  that  I  more  than  once  congratulated. myself 
on  having  left  my  own  horses,  behind^  aod  being 
mQiUjilted  on. the  .gallant  little  pony»  whiph,  a^cus- 
tq^ic^d  to  such  paths,  scrambled  bravely  forward,  and 
eventually  brought  us  in  safety  t9  the  top^  of  the 
ascent 

Here  we  entered  a  Gallegan  .cabin,  or  cAosa,  for 
the. purpose  of  refreshing  the  animal  and  ourselves. 
The.  quadruped  ate  soniie  maize,  whilst  we  two  bipeds 
r^aled  ourselves  pn  son^e  Arpa  and  aguardiente^  which 
a  woman  whom  we  found  in  the  hut  placed  before  us- 
I  walked  out  for  a  few  minutes. to  observe  t)ie. aspect 
of  the  country,  and  on  my  return  found  my  guide  fast 
asleep  on  the  bench  where  I  had  left  him. ..  He  sat 
bolt  upright,  his  back  support^^  against  the  wall,  and 
his  legs  pendul9us,  within  three  Inches  of  the  ground, 
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being  too  short  to  reach  it.  I  remained  gazing  upon 
him  for  at  least  five  minutes,  whilst  he  enjoyed 
slumbers  seemingly  as  quiet  and  profound  as  those  of 
death  itself.  His  face  brought  powerfully  to  my  mind 
some  of  those  uncouth  visages  of  saints  and  abbots 
which  are  occasionally  seen  in  the  niches  of  the  walls 
of  ruined  convents.  There  was  not  the  slightest  gleam 
of  vitality  in  his  countenance,  which  for  colour  and 
rigidity  might  have  been  of  stone,  and  which  was  as 
rude  and  battered  as  one  of  the  stone  heads  at  Icolm- 
kill,  which  have  braved  the  winds  of  twelve  hundred 
years.  I  continued  gazing  on  his  face  till  I  became 
almost  alarmed,  concluding  that  life  might  have  de-* 
parted  from  its  harassed  jand  fatigued  tenement.  On 
my  shakmg  him  rather  roughly  by  the  shoulder  he 
slowly  awoke,  opening  his  eyes  with  a  stare,  and  then 
closing  them  again*  For  a  few  moments  he  was  evi- 
dently unconscious  of  where  he  wa&  On  my  shouting 
to  him,  however^  and  inquiring  whether  he  intended 
to  sleep  all  day,  instead  of  conducting  me  to  Finis- 
terre,  he  dropped  upon  his  legs,  snatched  up  his  hat, 
which  lay  on  the  table,  and  instantly  ran  out  6i  the 
door,  exclaiming,  "  Yes,  yes,  I  remember ;  follow  me, 
captain,  and  I  will  lead  you  to  Finisterre  in  no  time." 
I  looked  after  him,  and  perceived  that  he  was  hurry-- 
ing  at  a  considerable  pace  in  the  direction  in  which  we 
had  hitherto  been  proceeding.  ^  Stop,"  said  I,  "  stop ! 
will  you  leave  me  here  with  the  pony?  Stop;  we 
have  not  paid  the  reckoning.  Stop  I "  He,  however,' 
never  turned  his  head  for  a  moment,  and  in  less  than 
a  minute  was  out  of  sight.  The  pony,  which  was  tied* 
to  a  crib  at  one  end  of  the  cabin,  began  now  to  neigh' 
terrifically,  to  plunge,  and  to  erect  its  tail  and  mane 
•n  a  most  singular  manner.     It  tore  and  strained  at 
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the  halter  till  I  was  appreheiisive  that  strangulation 
would  ensue.  "Woman,"  I  exclaimed,  ** where  arc 
you,  and  what  is.  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  "  But  the 
hostess  had  likewise  disappeared,  and  though  I  ran 
about  the  ckoaa^  shouting  myself  hoarse,  no  answer 
was  returned.  The  pony  still  continued  to  scteam 
and  to  strain  at  the  halter  mone  violently  than  ever. 
*'Am  I  beset  with  kinatics?"  I  cried,  and  flinging 
down  ^peseta  on  the  table,  unloosed  the  halter,  and 
attempted  to  introduce  the  bit  into  the  mouth  of  tiie 
animal  This,  however,  I  fbund  impossible  to  effect 
Released  from  the  halter,  the  pony  made  at  once  for 
the  door,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  which  I  could  make 
to  detain  it  ''  If  you  abandon  me,"  said  I,  'M  )ani  in 
a  pretty  situation ;  but  there  iif  a  r^nedy  for  eveiy^* 
thing  I "  with  which  words  I  sprang  into  the  saddle, 
and  in  a  moment  more  the  creature  was  bearing*  me 
at  a  rapid  gallop  in  the  direction,  as  I  supposed,  of 
Finisterre.  My  porition,  however,  diverting  to. the 
reader,  was  rather  critical  to  noyaelf.  I  was  on  the 
bade  of  a  spirited  animal,  over  which  I  had  no  control; 
dashing  along  a  dangerous  and  unknown  path.  I 
could  not  discover  the  slightest  vestige  of  my  guide, 
nor  did  I  pass  any  on^  from  whom  I  could  derive  any 
information.  Indbed,  the  speed,  of  the  animal  was  so 
great,  that  even  in  the  event  of  my  meeting  or  over* 
taking  at  passenger,  I  could  scarcely  have  hoped  to 
exchange  a  word  with  him.  "  Is  the  pony  trained  to 
this  work?''  said  I,  mentally.  '^Ishe  carrying  me 
to  somC'den  of  banditti,  whesemy  throat  wiH  be  cut^ 
or  does  hd  follow  ihis  master  by  instiiiot?*'  Both  of 
these  suspicions  I,  however,  soon  abandoned.  The 
ponys  speed  relaxed;  he  appeared  to  have  lostlhe  road 
He  looked  about  uneasily :  at  last,  coming  to  a.  sandy 
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spot,  he  put  his  nofitrils  to.  the  ground,  and  then  snd*. 
dfenly  flung  himself  down,  and  wallowed  tin  true  pony 
fashion.  I  was  not  hurt,  and  instantly  made  use  of 
this  opportunity  to  slip  the  bit  into  hie  mouth,  which 
previously  had  been  dangling;  beneath  his  neck;  I 
thoijremounted  in  quest  of  the  road.  ..    .   • 

This  I  soon  found,  and  continued  my  way  for  a  conr* 
siderahle  time.  The  path  lay  4l>ver  a  moor,  patched 
with  heath  and  furze,  and. here  and  there  strewn  with 
large  stones,  or  rather  rocks.  The  sun  had  risen  high 
in  the  firmament,  and  burned  fiercely.  .  I  passed  several 
people,  men  and  women,  who.  gazed  at  me  witl^  sur<^ 
prise,  wondering^  probably,  what  a  person  of  my 
appearance  could  be. about,  without  a  guide,  in  so 
strange  a  place.  I  inquired  of  two  females  whpm  I 
met  whether  th^  had  seen  my  guide;  but  th^  either 
did  4iot  or  would  not  understand  me,  and,  exchanging 
a  few  words  with  each  other  in  one  of  the  hundred 
dialects  of  the  Gall^an,  passed  on.  Having  crossed 
the  moor,  I  came  rather  abruptly  upon  a  convent, 
overhanging  a. deep  ravine,  at  tl^e  bottom  of  which 
brawled  a  rapid  stream. 

It  was  a  beautiful  and  picturesque  spot :  the  sides 
of  ^the  ravine  were  thickly  clothed  with  wood,  and  on 
the  other  side  a  tall  black  hill  uplifted  itself.  The 
edifice  was  large,  and  apparently  deserted.  Passing 
by  it,  I  presently  reached  a  small  village,  as  deserted, 
to  all  appearance,  as  the  convent,  for  I  saw  not  a 
single  individual,  nor  so  much  as  a  dog  to  welcome  me 
with  his  bark.  I  proceeded,  however,  until  I  reached 
a  fountain,  the  waters  of  which  gushed  from  a  stone 
pillar  into  a  tmugh;  Seated  upon  this  last,  his  arms 
{61de4,  a9d  his  eyes  ^xed  upon  the  neighbouring 
mountain,  I  beheld  a  figure  which  still  frequently  recurs 
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to  my  thoughts,  especially  when  asleep  and.  oppressed 
by  the  nightmare.  This  figure  was  my  runaway 
guide.  I 

Myself. — Good  day  to  you,  my  gentleman.  The 
weather  is  hot,  and  yonder  water  appears  delicious.  I 
am  almost  tempted  to  dismount  and  regale  myself 
with  a  slight  draught 

Guide. — ^Your  worship  can  do  no  i  better.  The  day 
is,  as  you  say,  hot ;  you  can  do  no  better  than  drink 
a  little  of  this  water.  I  have  myself  just  drunk.  I 
would  noty  however,  advise  you  to  give  that  pony  any ; 
it  appears  heated  and  blown. 

Myself. — It  may  well  be  sa  I  have  been  gallop- 
ing at  least  two  leagues  in  pursuit  of  a  fellow  who 
engc^[ed  to  guide  me  to  Finisterre,  but  who  deserted 
me  in  a  most  singular  manner ;  so  much  so,  that  I 
almost  believe  him  to  be  a  thief,  and  no  true  man. 
You  do  not  happen  to  have  seen  him  ? 

Guide. — What  kind  of  a  man  might  he  be  ? 

Myself — ^A  short,  thick  fellow,  very  much  like  your- 
self, with  a  hump  upon  his  back,  atkl,  excuse  me,  of  a 
very  ill-favoured  countenance. 

Guide. — Ha,  ha  I  I  know  him.  He  ran  with  me 
to  this  fountain,  where  he  has  just  left  me.  That 
man,  Sir  Cavalier,  is  no  thief.  If  he  is  anything  at 
all,  he  is  a  Nuveiro* — a  fellow  who  rides  upon  the 
clouds,  and  is  occasionally  whisked  away  by  a  gust  of 
wind.  Should  you  ever  travel  with  that  man  again, 
never  allow  him  more  than  .one  glass  of  anise  at. a 
time,  or  he  will  infallibly  mount  into  the  clouds  and 
leave  you,  and  then  he  will  ride  and  run  till  he  comes 
to  a  water-brook,  or  knocks  his  head  against  a  fountain 

^  A  fanciful  word  of  Portuguese  etymology  from  mirt^/iw,  doud 
B  the  doud-maik  .    ■ 
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— atken  one  draught,  and  he  is  himself"  again.  So 
you  are  going  to  Finisterre,  Sir  Cavalier.  Now  it  Is 
singular  enough,  that  a  cavalier  much  of  your  appear- 
ance engaged  me  to  conduct  him  there  this  morning  ; 
I,  however,  lost  him  on  the  way ;  so  it  appears  to  me 
our  best  plan  to  travel  together  until  you  find  your 
own  guide  and  I  find  my  own  master. 

It  might  be  about  two  o'clock  in  the  aflemoon  that 
we  reached  a  long  and  ruinous  bridge,  seemingly  of 
great  antiquity,  and  which,  as  I  was  informed  by  my 
guide,  was  called  the  bridge  of  Don  Ak)Ozo«  It 
crossed  a  species  of  creek,  or  rather  frith,  for  the  sea 
was  at  no  considerable  distance^  and  the  small  town 
of  Noyo  lay  at  our  right  "When  we  haveicrossed 
that  bridge,  captain,"  said  my  guides  "we  shall  be  in 
an  unknown  country,  for  I  have  never  been  farther 
than  Noyo,  and  as  for  Finisterre,  so  far  from  havii^ 
been  there,  I  never  heard  of  such  a  place  ;  and  though 
I  have  inquired  of  two  or  three  people  since  we  have 
been  upon  this  expedition,  they  know  as  littlcv  about 
it  as  I  dou  Taking  all  thingSi  however,  iato  considerar 
tion,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  best  thing  we.  can  do 
is  to  pu^  forward  to  Corcuvion,  which  is  five  mad 
leagues  from  hence,  and  which  we  may  perhaps  reach 
ere  nightfall,  if  we  can  find  the  way  qr  get  any  one 
to  direct  us ;  for,  as  I  told  you  before,  I  know  nothing 
about  it"  "To  fine  hands  have  1  confided  myself," 
said  I :  "however,  we  had  best,  as  you  say,  push  for- 
ward to  Corcuvion,  where,  peradventure,  we  may  hear 
something  of  Finisterre,  and  find  a  guide  to  conduct 
ua."  Whereupon,  with  a  hop,  skip,  and  a  jump,  he 
again  set  forward  at  a  rapid  pace,  stopping  occasionally 
at  a  cfioza,  for  the  purpose,  I  suppose,  of  making  in- 
quiries, though  I  understood  scarcely  anything  of  the 
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jaj^on  in  which  he  addressed  the  people,  and  in  which 
they  answered  him. 

We  were  soon  in  an  extremely  wild  and  hilly 
country,  scrambling  up  and  dowh  ravines,  wading 
brooks,  and  scratching  our  hands  and  faces  ^ith 
brambles,  on  which  gi'ew  a  plentiful  crop  of  wild 
mulberries,  to  gather  some  of  which  we  oocasionally 
made  a  stop.  Owing  to  the  roughness  of  the  way,  we 
made  no  great  progress.  The  pony  followed  close  at 
the  back  of  the  guide,  so  near,  indeed,  that  its  nose 
almost  toudied  his  shoulder.  The  country  grew  wilder 
and  Wildef,  and,' since  we  had  passed  a  water-mill,  we 
had  lost  all  trace  of  human  habitation.  The  mill  stood 
at  the  bottom  of  a  valley  shaded  by  large  trees,  and 
its  wheels  were  turning  with  a  dismal  and  monotonous 
noise.  ''Do  you  think  We  shall  teach  Corcuvion  to- 
night \  **  said  I  to  the  guide,  as  we  emetged  from  this 
valley  to  a  savage  moor,  which  appealed  of  almost 
t>oundless  extent,  ! 

'  Guidg.—!  do  ndt,  I  do  not.  We  sdball  in  no.  manna- 
teach  Corcuvion  to-night,  and  I  by  no  means  like 
'the'*  appearance  of*  this  moor.  The  sun  is  rapidly 
sinking,  and  then,  if  there  come  on  a  haze,  we  shall 
meet  the  Estadia. 
Myself, — ^What  do  yoii  mean  by  the  Estdddat 
Guide. — What  do  I  "mean  by  the  EstadAi  f  My 
master  asks  me  what  I  mean  by  the  Estadihha,*  I 
have  met  the  Estadinha  but  once,  and  it  was  upon  a 
moor  something  like  thia  I  was  in  com{^any  with 
several  women,  and  a  thick  haze  came  on,  and  sud- 
denly a  thousand  lights  shone  above  our  heads  in  tiie 

*  Ihha^  when  affixed  to  words,  serves  as  a  diminutive.  It  is 
much  in  use'  amongst  the  Galle|^ans.  It  is  pronounced  inia^  the 
Portuguese  and  ^Galiciaxi  nh  bemg  equivalent  to  the  Spani^  jL 
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haze,  and  there  was  a  wild  cry,  and  the  women  feU 
to  the  ground  screaming,  '  Estadia  /  E stadia  !  *  and  I 
myself  fell  to  the  ground  crying  out, '  EsfadmAa/  *  The 
Estadia  are  the  spirits  of  the  dead  which  ride  upon 
the  haze,  bearing  candles  in  their  handa  I  tell' you 
frankly,  my  master,  that  if  we  meet  the  assembly  of 
the  souls,  I  shall  leave  you  at  once,  and  then  I  shall 
run  and  run  till  I  drown  myself  in  the  sea,  somewhdre 
about  Muros.  We  shall  not  reach  Corcurion  this 
night ;  my  only  hope  is  that  we.mity  find  some  thoza 
upon  these  moors,  where  we  may  hide  our  heads  ftom 
the  EsUuHHkar 

The  tiigbt  overtook  us  em  we  had  traversed  the 
moor ;  there  Was,  however,  no  hetze,  to  the  great  \qy 
of  my  guide,  and  a  comer  of  the  moon  partially 
illumined-  our  j^eps. '  Our  situation,  however,  'was 
dreary  enough :  we  were  upon  the  wildest  heath  of 
the  wildest  province  of  Spain^  ignorant  of  our  way, 
and  directing  our  course  we  scarcely  knew  whither,  for 
my  guide  repeatedly  declared  to  me  that  he  did  not 
believe  that  such  a  place  as  Finisterre  existed,  or  if  it 
did  exist,  it  was  some  bleak  mountain  pointed  but  in 
a  map.  When  I  reflected  'On  the  character  of  this 
guide,  I  derived  but  little  domfort  or  encouragement : 
he  was  at-  best  evidently  half-witted,  and  was  by  his 
own  confession  occasionally  seized  with  parox)^ms 
which  differed  from  madness  in  no  essential  respect ; 
his  wild  escapade  in  the  morning  of  nearly  three 
leagues,  without  any  apparent  cause,  and  lastly  his 
superstitious  and  frantic  fears  of  meeting  the  souls  of 
the  dead  upon  this  heath,  in  which  event  he  intended, 
A  'bit  himself  said,  to  desert'  me  and  make  for  the 
sea,  operated '  rather  powerfully  upon  my  nerves.  I 
likewise  considered  that  it  was  quite  possible  that  we 
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might  be  in  the  route  neither  of  Finisterre  nor  Cor- 
cuvion,  and  I  therefore  determined  to  enter  the  first 
cabin  at  which  we  should  arrive,  in  preference  to  run- 
ning the  risk  of  breaking  our  necks  by  tumbling  down 
some  pit  or  precipice.  No  cabin,  however,  appeared  in 
sight :  the  moor  seemed  interminable,  and  we  wandered 
on  until  the  moon  disappeared,  and  we  were  left  in 
almost  total  darkness. 

At  length  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  ascent, 
up  which  a  rough  and  broken  pathway  appeared  to 
lead.     "  Can  this  be  our  way  ? "  said  I  to  die  guide. 

"There  appears  to  be  no  other  for  us,  captain," 
replied  the  man ;  "  let  us  ascend  it  by  all  means^  :and 
when  we  are  at  the  top,  if  the  sea  be  in  the  neighbour- 
hood we  shall  see  it." 

I  then  dismounted)  for  to  ride  up  such  a  pass  in 
such  darkness  would  have  been  madness.  We  Clam- 
bered up  in  a  line,  first  the  guide,  next  the  pony,  with 
his  nose  as  usual  on  his  master's  shoulder,  of  whom 
he  seemed  passionately  food,  and  I  bringing  up  the 
rear,  with  my  left  hand  grasping  the  animal's  tail 
Wis  had  many  a  stumble,  and  more  than  one  fall: 
once,  indeed,  we  were  all  rolling  down  the  side  of  the 
hill  together.  In  about  twenty  minutes  we. reached 
the  summit,'  and  looked  around  us,  but  no  sea  was 
visible:  ^  black  moor,  indistinctly  seen,  seemed  to 
spread  on  every  side. 

**  We  shall  have  to  take  up  our  quarters  here  till 
morning,"  said  I. 

Suddenly  my  guide  seized  me  by  the  hand.  "  There 
is  lime^  senhor'*  said  he ;  "  there  is  lumeJ'  I  lookefl 
in  the  direction  in  which  he  pointed,  and  after  straining 
my  eyes  for  some  time,'  imagined  that  I  perceived,  far 
below  and  at  some  distance,  a  faint  ^low.    "  That  is 
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lime^  shouted  the  guid^;  "and  it  proceeds  ffom  the 
chimney  of  a  choza!' 

On  descending  the  eminence,  we  roamed,  about 
for  a  considerable  time,  until  we  at  last  found  our 
selves  in  the  midst  of  about  six  or  eight  black  huUi 
''Knock  at  the  door  of  one  of  these/*  said  I  to  the 
guide,  "and  inquire  of  the  people  whether  they  can 
shelter  us  for  the  night"  He  did  so,  and  a  msia 
presently  made  his  appearance,  bearing  in  his  hand 
a  lighted  firebrand. 

*"  Can  you  shelter  a  Cavatkeiro  from  the  night  and 
the  Estadia  f  "  said  my  guide. 

"From  both,  I  thank  God,"  said  the  man,  who  was 
an  athletic  figure,  without  shoes  and  stockings,  and 
who,  upon  the  whole,  put  me  much  in  mind  of  A 
Munster  peasant  from  the  bogs.  "  Pray  enter,-  gentlei- 
men,  we  can  accommodate  you  both  and/.your  caval^ 
gadura  besides." 

We  entered  the  chozUy  which  consisted  of  threk 
compartments ;  in  the  first  we  found  straw,;  in  the 
second  cattle  and  ponies,  and  in  the  third  thd  family, 
consisting  of  the  father  and  mothet  of  the  man  who 
admitted  us,  and  his  wife  and  children. 

"You  are  a  Catalan,  sir.  Cavalier,  and  are  going 
to  3;our  countrymen  at  Corcuvion,"  said  the  man  in 
tolerable  Spanish.  "Ah,  you  are  brave  people,  you 
Catalans,  and  fine  establishments  you  have  on  the 
Gall^;an  shores ;  pity  that  you  take  all  the  money 
out  of  the  country."    .    ■ 

Now,  under  all  circumstances,  I  had  not  the  slightest 
objection  to  pass  for  a  Catalan  ;  and  I  rather  rejoiced 
that  these  wild  people  should  suppose  that  I  had  power- 
ful friends  and  countrymen  in  Uie  neighbourtidod  who 
were,  perhaps^  expecting  me.     I  therefore  favoured 
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th6ir  mistake,  and  b^an  with  a  harsh  Catalab  kcoent 
to  talk  of  the  fish  of  Galicia,  and  the  high  duties  On 
dalt.  The  eye  of  my  guide  was  upon  me  for  an'  instant, 
with  a  singular  expression,  half  serious,  half  droll ;  he^ 
however,  said  nothing,  but  slapped  his  thigh  as  usual, 
and  with  a  spring  nearly  touched  the  roof  of  the  cabin 
with  his  grotesque  head.  Upon  inquiry,  I  discovered 
that  we  were  still  two  tong  leagues  distant  from  Cor- 
cuvibn,  and  that  the  road  lay  over  moor  >and  hill,  and 
was  hard  to  find.  Our  host  now  demanded  whether 
we  were  hungry,  and,  upon  being  answered*  in  the 
affirmative,  produced  about  a  dozen  eggs  and  some 
bacon.  Whilst  our  supper  was*  cooking,  a  long  con- 
versation ensued  between  my  guide  and  the  family, 
but  as  it  was  carried  on  in  Gallegan,  I  tried:  in  vslia 
to  understand  it  'I  beUeve,  however,  Aat  it  principally 
related  to  witches  and  witchcraft,  as  the  Estadia  was 
frequently  mentioned.  After  supper  I  demanded  where 
I  could  rest:  whereupon  the  host  pointed  to.  a. trap- 
door 'in  the  roof,  saying  that  above  there  was  a  loft 
where  I  could  sleep  by  m3rself,  and  have  dean  straw. 
For  curiosity's  sake,  I  asked  whether  Uiiere  was  such  a 
thing  as  a  bed  in  die  cabin. 

**  No,"  replied  the  man  ;  ''  nor  nearer  than  Corcuvion. 
I  never  entered  one  in  my  life;  nor  any  one  of  my 
family ;  we  sleej^  around  the  hearth,  or  among  the 
straw  with  the  cattle." 

I  was  too  old  a  traveller  to  complain,  but  forthwith 
ascended  by  a  ladder  into  a  species  of  loft,  tolers^y 
large  and  nearly  empty,  where  I  placed  my.  cloak 
beneath  my  head,  and  lay  down  on  the  boards^  whidi 
I  preferred  to  the  straw,  for  more  reasons  than  one. 
I  heard  the  pec^le  below  talking  in  Gallegan  for  a  cqi>- 
siderable  time,  amd  could  see  the  gleams  of  the  fire 
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through  the  interstices  of  the  floor.  The  voices,  how- 
ever, gradually  died  away,  the  fire  sank  low  and  could 
no  longer  be  distinguished.  I  dozed,  started,  dozed 
again,  and  dropped  finally  into  a  profound  sleep,  from 
which  I  was  only  roused  by  the  crowing  of  the  second 
cock. 


! 

'         1 


<  .       I 
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CHAPTER   XXX. 

Autumnal  Morning — The  Worid's  End — Corcuvion — Duyo — 
The  Cape— A  Whale— The  Outer  Bay— The  Arrest— The 
Fisher-Magistrate— Calros  Rey— Hard  of  Belief— Where 
is  your  Passport  ?— The  Beach — A  mighty  Liberal — ^The 
Handmaid — The  Grand  Baintham — Eccentric  Book — 
Hospitality. 

It  was  a  beautiful  autumnal  morning  when  we  left  the 
chosa  and  pursued  our  way  to  Corcuvion.  I  satisfied 
our  host  by  presenting  him  with  a  couple  of  pesetas, 
and  he  requested  as  a  favour,  that  if  on  our  return  we 
passed  that  way,  and  were  overtaken  by  the  night, 
we  would  again  take  up  our  abode  beneath  his  roof. 
This  I  promised,  at  the  same  time  determining  to  do 
my  best  to  guard  against  the  contingency ;  as  sleeping 
in  the  loft  of  a  Gallegan  hut,  though  preferable  to 
passing  the  night  on  a  moor  or  mountain,  is  any- 
thing but  desirable. 

So  we  again  started  at  a  rapid  pace  along  rough 
bridle-ways  and  footpaths,  amidst  furze  and  brushwood. 
In  about  an  hour  we  obtained  a  view  of  the  sea,  and, 
directed  by  a  lad  whom  we  found  on  the  moor  em- 
ployed in  tending  a  few  miserable  sheep,  we  bent  our 
course  to  the  north-west,  and  at  length  reached  the 
brow  of  an  eminence,  where  we  stopped  for  some  time 
to  survey  the  prospect  before  us. 
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It  was  not  without  reason  that  the  Latins  gave  the 
name  of  Finis  terra  to  this  district  We  had  arrived 
exactly  at  such  a  place  as  in  my  boyhood  I  had 
pictured  to  myself  as  the  termination  of  the  wc^ld, 
beyond  which  there  was  a  wild  sea«  :or  abyss»  or  chaos. 
I  now  saw  far  before  me  an  immense  ocean,  and  below 
me  a  long  and  irr^^lar  line  of  lofty  and  precipitous 
coast  Certainly  in  the  whole  world  there  is  no  bolder 
coast  than  the  Gallegan'  shore,. from  the deboutthement 
of  the  Minho  to  Cape  Finisterrci  It  consists  of  a 
granite  wall  of  savage  laouatains^  for  the  most  (part 
serrated  at  the  ttip,  and  occasionally  broken,  Where 
bays  and  firths  like  those  of  Vigo  and  Pontevedra 
intervene,  running  deep  into  the. land..  These  bays 
and  firths  are  invariably;  of  an  imtnense  depth,  and 
sufficiently  capacious  to  shelter  the  navies  of  the 
proudest  maritime. nations. 

There  is  an  air  of  stern  and  salvage  grandeur  in 
everything  around,  which  strongly  captivates  the 
imagination.  This  savage  coast;  is  the  first  glimpse  of 
Spain  which  tbe  voyager  from  the  north  catches,  or  he 
who  has  ploi^hed  his  way  across  the  wide  Atlantic: 
and  well  does  it  seem  to  realize;  all  his  visions  of  this 
strange  land.  ^Yes»"  he  exclaims,  "this  is  indeed 
Spain — stem,  flinty  Spain — land  emblematic  of  thostt 
spirits  to  which  she  has  given  birth*  From  what  land 
but  that  before  me  could  have.  •  proceeded  those  por* 
teutons  beings  who  astounded  the  Old  World  and 
filled  the  New  with  horror  and  blood.  Alva  and 
Philip,  Corte2  and  Pizarro — stem  colossal  spectres 
looming  through  the .  gloom  of  bygone  years,  like 
yonder  granite  mountains  through  the  haze,  upon  the 
eye  of  the  mariner.  Yes,  yonder  is  indeed  3pain ; 
flinty,  indomitable  Spain  ;  land  emblematic  of  its  sons  I " 
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As  for  myself,  when  I  viewed  that  wide  ocean  and 
Its  savage  jihore,  I  cried,  ''Such  is  the  grave,  and  such 
are  its  terrific  sides ;  those  moors  and  wUds,  over  which 
I  have  passed,  aitt. the t  rough  and  dreary  journey  of 
life.  Cheened. with  hope,  we  struggle  along  through 
aU  the  difficulties  .of  moor,  bog,  and  n]ioHatafn,to 
arrive  at — ^wliat?^  The  gra^eiiand.  itsodreary  sides 
Oh,  may  hope  not  ^desert  us  in  the  .last  hour — ^hope 
in  the  Redeemer  and  in  God  1 " 
.  We  descendfekl  ffom  the  lemineftce,  and  again  XosX 
sight 'Of  the  8ea«  amidst  ravmeS'^nd  dingles,,  amongst 
which  patches  of  pine  were  occasionally  seen.  >  Continu- 
ing to  descend,  we,  at  last  came,  not  to  the  sea,  but 
to  ^  the  extremity  of  along  narrow  firth  j  where- stood 
a  village  or  hamlet ;  whilst  at  a  small  distance,  on 
the  western-  side  of  the  firth,  appeared  one  considerably 
larger,  which  was  indeed  almost  entitled  to  the  ^^ipel- 
lation  of  town.  -  This  last  wa6  Corcuvion  ;  the  first,  if 
I  tbrget  not,  was  called' Ria  de  Silla.  We  hastenedon 
to  Corcuvion,  where  L  bade  my  guide  make  inquiries 
Mslspecting  Finisterre.  He  entered  the  door  of' a  wine- 
house,  firom  which  proceeded  much  noise  and  vodifiera* 
tidn,  and  presently  returned,  informing  me  that  the 
village  of  Finisterre  was  distaht  about  a  league  and  a 
half.  A  man,  evidently  in  a  state  of  intoxicatioi^ 
followed  him  to  the  door.  *'  Are  you  bound  for  Finis- 
teme,  Cavalheiros  f  "  he  shouted. 

."Yes,  my  friend,"  I  replied,  "we  are  going 
thither." 

f*^  Then  you  are  going  amongst  a  fato  de  borrackos'* * 
h^  answered.  "Take  care  that  they  do  not  plagr  you  a 
trick/' 

■  "Flock  of  drunkards:'*  Fato,  in  Gal 'as  in  Port'  =  a  htoi 
or  flock.    Sjf>an.  koto. 
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We  passed  on,  and,  striking  across  a  sandy  penfn- 
sula  at  the  back  of  the  town,  soon  reached  the-dlofd 
of  an  immense  bay,  the  north-westernmost  end.  ot 
which  was  formed  by  the  far-famed  cape  of  Finis^ 
terre,  which  we  now  saw  before  us  stretching  far  into 
the  sea« 

Along  a  beach  of  dazzling  white  sand  we  advanced 
towards  the  cape,  the  bourne  of  our  journqy.  The 
sun  was  shioing  brightly^  and  every  object  wns  iUu- 
mined  by  his  beams.  The  sea  lay  before  us  Uke  a 
vast  miitror,  and  the  waves  which  broke. upon  the 
shore  were  so  tiny  as  scarcely  to  produce  a  murmur: 
On  we  sped  along  the  deep  winding  bay,  overhung  by^ 
g^aatic  hiUfi  and  mountains.  Strange  recollection^ 
b^an  to  throng  upon  my  mind.  It  was  upon  this 
beach  that,  according  to  the  tradition  of  ^  ancient 
Christendom^  Saint  James^  the  patron  saint  of  Spain, 
preached  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen  Spaniards  Upon 
this  beach  had  once  stood  an  immense  commercial 
city,  the  proudest  in  all  Spain.  This  now  deaolatt 
bay  had  once  resounded  with  the  voices  of  m)n'iadQ, 
when  the  keels  and  commerce  of  all  the  then  knoym 
wcMrld  were  wafted  to  Duyo.* 

''  What  is  the  name  of  this  village  ? "  said  I  tx>  a 
woman,  as  we  passed  by  five  or  six  ruinous  housed  at 
the  bend  of  the  bay,  ere  we  entered  upon  the  penin- 
sula of  Finisterre. 

''This  is  no  village,"  said  the  Gallegan,  ? this  is  no 
village.  Sir  Cavalier ;  this  is  a  city,  this  is  Duyoi" 

So  much  for  the  glory  of  the  world  1  Theae  huts 
were  all  that  the  roaring  sea  and  the  tooth  of  time  had 
left  of  DuyiQ,  the  great  city  I  Onward  now  to  Finisterre.. 

*  SsE^  Martin  de  Duyo,  a  village,  according  to  Madoz,  of  sixty 
bouses.  '  There  are  no  remains  of  the  andent  Duya 
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•  It  was  mid-day  when  we  reached  the  village  of 
FintBterre,  consisting  of  about  one  hundred  houses, 
and  built  on  the  southern  side  of  the  peninsula,  just 
before  it  rises  into  the  huge  bluff  head  which  is  called 
the  Cape.  We  sought*  in  vain  for  an  inn  or  vent  a, 
where  we  might  stable  our  beast ;  at  one  moment  wt 
thought  that  we  had  found  one,  and  had  even  tied 
the  animal  to  the  manger.  Upon  our  going  out,  how^ 
ever,  he  was  instantly  untied  and  driven  forth  into 
the  street  The  few  people  whom  we  saw  appeared 
to  gaze  upon  us  in  a  singular  manner.  We,  however, 
took  little  notice  of  these  circumstances,  and  proceeded 
along  the  straggling  street  until  we  found  shelter  in 
the  holise  of  a  Castilian  shopkeeper,  whom  some 
chance  had  <  brought  to  this  comer  of  Galicia — ^this 
end  of  the  world.  Our  first  care  was  to  feed  the 
animal,  who  now  began  to  exhibit  considerable  symp- 
toms of  fatigue.  We  then  requested  some  refresh- 
ment for  ourselves ;  and  in  about  an  hour,  a  tolerably 
saVbury  fish,  ^weighing  about  three  pounds,  and  fresh 
from  the  bay,  was  prepared  for  us  by  an  old  woman 
who  appeared  to  officiate  as  housekeeper.  Havii^ 
finished  our  meal,  I  and  my  uncouth  companion  went 
foith,  and  prepared  to  ascend  the  mountain. 

.  We  stopped  to  examine  a  small  dismantled  fort  or 
battery  facing  the  bay,  and,  whilst  engaged  in  this 
examination,  it  more  than  once  occurred  to  me  that 
we  were  ourselves  the  objects  of  scrutiny  and  investi- 
gation ;  indeed,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  more  than  one 
countenance  peering  upon  us  through  the  holes  and 
chasms  of  the  walls.  We  now  commenced  ascending 
Finisterre ;  and,  making  numerous  and  long  d^ttmrs, 
we  wound  our  way  tip  its  flinty  sides.  The  sun  had 
eached  the  top  of  heaven,  whence  he  showered  upon 
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us  perpendicularly  his  brightest  and  fiercest  rays.  My 
boots  were  tomf,  my  feet  cut,  and  the  perspiration 
streamed  from  my  brow.  To  my  guide,  however,  the 
ascent  appeared  to  be  neither  toilsome  nor  difficult 
The  heat  of  the  day  for  him  had  no  terrors,  no 
moisture  was  wrung  from  his  tanned  countenance ; 
he  drew  not  one  short  breath ;  and  hopped  upon  the 
stones  and  rocks^  with  all  the  provoking  agility  of  a 
montltain  goat  Before  we  had  accomplished  one-half 
of  the  ascent,  I  felt  myself  quite  exhausted.  I  reeled 
and  staggered.  ^  Cheer  up^  master  mine ;  be  of  good 
cheer,  and  have  no  care,"  said  the  guide.  "Yonder  I 
see  a  wall  of  stones ;  lie  down  beneath  it  in  the  shade." 
He  put  his  long  and  strong  arm  round  my  waist,  and, 
though  his  stature  compared  with  mine  was  that,  of  a 
dwarf,  he  supported  me*  as  if  I  had  been  a  child  to  a 
rude  wall  which  seemed  to  traverse  the  greater  part  of 
the  hiU,  and  served  probably  as  a  kind  of  boundary. 
It  was  diiBcalt  to  find  a  shady  spot :  at  last  hie  per* 
ceived  a  Msall  chasm,  perhaps  scooped  by  some  shep- 
herd as  a  couch  in  which  to  enjoy  his  siesta.  In  this 
he  laid  me  gently,  dowq,  and,  taking  off  his  enormous 
hat,  conunenced  fanning  me  with  great  assiduity.  By 
degrees  I  revived,  and,  after  having  rested  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  I  again  attempted  the  ascent,  which^ 
with  the  assistance  of  my  guide,  I  at  length  accomr 
plished. 

We  were  now  standing  at  a  great  altitude  between 
two  bays,  the  wilderness  of  waters  before  us.  Of  all 
the  ten  thousand  barks  which  annually  plough  those 
seas  in  sight  of  that  old  cape,  not  one  was  to  be 
descried.  It  was  a  blue  shiny  waste,  broken  by  no  ob- 
ject save  the  black  head  of  a  spermaceti  whale,  which 
would  occasionally  show  itself  at  the  top,  casting  up 
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thto  jets  of  brine.  The  principal  bay,  that  of  Finisterre^ 
as  far  as  the  entrance,  was  beautifully  variegated  by  an 
immense  shoal  of  sardinkas,  on  whose  extreme  skirts 
th^  monster  was  probably  feasting.  From  the  other 
side  of  thOiCape  we  looked  down  upon  a  ampler  bay» 
the  shore  of  which  was  overhung  by  Focks/Of  various 
and  grotesque  shapes  ;  this  is  called  the  outer  bay,  or, 
in  the  language  of  the  country^  Praia  do.  mar^d^fara:  * 
a  fearful  place  in  seasons  of  wind  and  jbesi^pesty  when 
die  long  swell  of  the  Atlantic  pouring  in  is  broken 
into  surf  and  foam  by  the  sunlnsn  rocks. with  which 
it  abounds.  Even  on  the  calmest  <lay  there  is  a  rum- 
bling and  i^hollow  roar  in  that  bay  which  fiU  the  heart 
with  uneasy  sensations. 

*  On  all  sides  there  was  grandeur  slnd  sublimity. 
After  gazing  from  the  Summit  of  the  cape 'for  nearly 
an  hour,  we  descended.  ' 

On  reaching  the  house  where  We  had  tiken  -up  our 
temporary  habitation;  we  perceived  that  the  portal  was 
oQCupied  by  several  men,  some  df  whom  Weve  reclining 
on 'the  floor  drinking  wine  out  of  small  earthen  pans^ 
which'  are  much  used  in  this  part  of  GaliciaL  With, 
a  civil  salutation  I  passed  on,  and  as<i:endttd  the  stair* 
case  to  the-  room  in  which  we  had  taken  our  repast 
Here  there  was  a  rude  and  dirty  bed,  on  which  I 
flung  myself,  exhausted  with  fatigue.  I  determined 
to  take  a  little  repose,  and  in  the  evening  to  call  the 
people  of  the  place  together,  to  liead  a  few<  chapters  of 
the  Scripture,  and  then  to  address  them  With  a  little' 
Christian  exhortation.  I  was  soon  asleep,  but  my 
slumbers  wer6  by  no  means  tranquil.  I  thought  I 
was  surrounded  with  difliculties  of  various-  kinds,' 
amongst  rodcs  and  ravines)  vafinly  endeavouring  to 
*  Galician  ;  lit.  the  shore  of  the  out^  sea. 
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extiricdte  myself ;  uncouth  visages  showed  themselves 
amidst  the  trees  and  in  the  hollows,  thrusting  out 
cloven .  .tongues,  and  uttpring  angiy  criea  I  Jooked 
around  for  my  guide,  but  could  not  find  him ;  me- 
tboughty  however,  that  I  Jtieard  his  voice  down  a  deep 
dii^^le.  He  appeared  to  be  talking  of  me.  How  long 
I  might  have  continued  in  these  wild  dreams  I  know 
not  I  was  suddenly,  ^however,  seized  roughly  by  the 
shoulder,  and  nearly  draped  from  th^  bed.  I  looked 
up  in  amazement,  and  by  the  light  of  the  descending 
sun  I  behoM  hanging  over  me  a  wild  and  uncouth 
figure ;  it  was  that  of  an  elderly,  man,  built  as  strong 
as  a  giant,  with  much  beard  and  whisker,  and  huge 
bushy  eyebrows,  dressed  in  the  habiliments  of  a  fisher* 
man  ;  in  his  hand  was  a  rusty  musket 

Myself. — ^Who  are  you,  and  what  do  you  want  ? 

Figure. — ^Who  I  am  matters  but  little,  ,  Get  up  and 
fdllow  me  ;  it  is  you  I  w^nt. 

Myself. — By  what  authority  do  you  thus  presume 
to  interfere  with  me  ? 

Figure. — By  the  authoijity  of  the  justicia  of  Finis- 
terre.  Follow,  me  peaceably,  Calros,  or  it  will  be  the 
worse  for  you. 

"  Calros,"  said  J,  "  what  does  the  person  mean  ? "  I 
thought  it,  however,  most  prudent  to  obey  his  command, 
and  followed  him  down  the  staircase.  The  shop  and 
the  portal  were  now  thronged  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Finisterre,  men,  women,  and  children ;  the  latter  for 
the  most  part  in  a  state  of  nudity,  and  with  bodies  wet 
and  dripping,  having  been  probably  summoned  in  haste 
from  their  gambols  in  the  .brine.  Through  this  crowd 
the  figure  whom  I  have  attempted  to  describe  pushed 
hid  way  with  an  air  of  s^uthority.  . 

On  arriving  in  the  street,  he  laid  his  heavy  hand 
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upon  my  arm,  not  roughlyj  however.  "  It  is  Calros  I 
it  is  Calros ! "  said  a  hundred  voices ;  **  he  has  come 
to  Finisterre  at  last,  and  the  justicia  have  now  got 
hold  of  him."  Wondering  What  all  this  could  mean, 
I  attended  my  strange  conductor  down  the  street 
As  we  proceeded,  the  crowd  increased  every  moment, 
following  and  vociferating.  •  Even  the  sick  were 
brought  to  the  doors  to  obtain  a  view  of  what  was 
going  forward,  and  a  glance  at  the  redoubtable  Calros. 
I  was  particularly  struck  by  the  eagerness  displayed 
by  one  man,  a  cripple,  who,  in  spite  of  the  entileaties 
of  his  wife,  mixed  with  the  crowd,  and  having  lost 
his  crutch,  hopped  foiward  on  one  leg,  exclaiming, 
"  Carracho  /  tambien  voy'yo  /  "  * 

We  at  last  reached  a  house  of  rather  larger  size  than 
the  rest ;  my  guide,  having  led  me  into  a  long  low 
room,  placed  me  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  then 
hurrying  to  the  door,  he  endeavoured  to  repulse  the 
crowd  who  strove  to  enter  with  us.  This  he  effected, 
though  not  without  considerable  difficulty,  being  once 
or  twice  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the  butt  of  his 
musket  to  drive  back  unauthorized  intruders.  I  now 
looked  round  the  room.  It  was  rather  scantily  fur- 
nished :  I  could  see  nothing  but  some  tubs  and  barrels, 
the  mast  of  a  boat,  and  a  sail  or  two.  Seated  upon 
the  tubs  were  three  or  four  men  coarsely  dressed,  like 
fishermen  or  shipwrights.  The  principal  personage 
was  a  surly  ill-tempered  looking  fellow  of  about  thirty- 
five,  whom  eventually  I  discovered  to  be  the  akcUde 
of  Finisterre,  and  lord  of  the  house  in  which  we  now 
were.  In  a  comer  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  my  guide, 
who  was  evidently  in  durance,  two  stout  fishermen 
standing  before  him,  one  with  a  musket  and  the  other  - 
•  **  By  God  I  I  am  going  too.'* 
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with  a  boat-hook.  After  I  had  looked  about  me  for 
a  minute,  the  alcalde,  giving  his  whiskers  a  twist,  thus 
addressed  me : — 

"Who  are  you,  where  is  your  passport,  and  what 
brings  you  to  Finisterre  ? " 

Myself. — I  am  an  Englishman.  Here  is  my  pass- 
port, and  I  came  to  see  Finisterre. 

This  reply  seemed  to  discomfit  them  for  a  moment 
They  looked  at  each  other,  then  at  my  passport.  At 
length  the  alcalde,  striking  it  with  his  finger,  bellowed 
forth: 

''This  is  no  Spanish  passport;  it  appears  to  be 
written  in  French." 

Myself. — I  have  already  told  you  that  I  am  a 
foreigner.     I  of  course  carry  a  foreign  passport 

Alcalde. — Then  you  mean  to  assert  that  you  are 
not  Calros  Rey. 

Myself — I  never  heard  before  of  such  a  king,  nor 
indeed  of  such  a  name. 

Alcalde. — Hark  to  the  fellow  I  he  has  the  audacity 
to  say  that  he  has  never  heard  of  Calros  the  pretender, 
who  calls  himself  king. 

Myself — If  you  mean  by  Calros,  the  pretender  Don 
Carlos,  all  I  can  reply  is,  that  you  can  scarcely  be 
serious.  You  might  as  well  assert  that  3^nder  poor 
fellow,  my  guide,  whom  I  see  you  have  made  prisoner, 
is  his  nephew,  the  Infante  Don  Sebastian.* 

Alcalde. — See,  you  have  betrayed  yourself;  that  is 
the  very  person  we  suppose  him  to  be. 

Myself — It  is  true  that  they  are  both  hunchbacks. 
But  how  can  I  be  like  Don  Carlos  ?  I  have  nothing 
the  appearance  of  a  Spaniard,  and  am  nearly  a  foot 
taller  than  the  pretender. 

*  Who  served  as  a  subordinate  general  in  the  Carlist  armies. 
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Alcalde, — ^That  makes  no  difference ;  you  of  coarse 
carry  maiiy  waistcoats  about  you,  by  means  of  which 
you  disguise  yourself,  and  appear  tall  or  low  accord- 
ing to  your  pleasure. 

This  last  was  so  conclusive  an  argument  that  I  had 
of  course  nothing  to  reply  to  it  The  alcalde  looked 
around  him  in  triumph,  as  if  he  had  made  some 
notable  discovery.  "Yes,  it  is  Calros;  it  is  Calros," 
said  the  crowd  at  the  door.  "It  will  be  as  well  to 
have  these  men  shot  instantly,"  continued  the  alcalde; 
"  if  they  are  not  the  two  pretenders,  they  are  at  any 
rate  two  of  the  factious."    ' 

"  I  am  by  no  means  certain  that  they  are  either 
one  or  the  other,"  said  a  gruff  voice. 

Th&justicia  of  Finisterre  turned  their  eyes  in  the 
direction  from  which  these  words  proceeded,  and  so 
did  I.  Our  glances  rested  upon  the  figure- who  held 
watch  at  the  door.  He  had  planted  the  barrel  of  his 
musket  on  the  floor,  and  was  now  leaning  his  chin 
against  the  butt. 

"  I  am  by  no  means  certain  that  they  are  either  one 
or  the  other,"  repeated  he,  advancing  forward.  **I 
have  been  examining  this  man,"  pointing  to  myself, 
"  and  listening  whilst  he  spoke,  and  it  appears  to  me 
that  after  all  he  may  prove  an  Englishman ;  he  has 
their  very  look  and  voice.  Who  knows  the  English 
better  than  Antonio  de  la  Trava,  and  who  has  a  better 
right  ?  Has  he  not  sailed  in  their  ships ;  has  he  not 
eaten  their  biscuit ;  and  did  he  not  stand  by  Nelson 
when  he  was  shot  dead  ? " 

Here  the  dlcalde  became  violently  incensed.  *  He  is 
no  more  an  Englishman  than  yourself,"  he  exclaimed  ; 
"  if  he  were  an  Englishman-  would  he  have  come  in 
this  manner,  skulking  across  the  land?     Npt  3Q.  -I 
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trow.  He  would  have  come  in  a  ship,  recommeiKkd 
to'soitie  of  us,  Or  to  the  Catalans.  He  would  have 
come  to  trade — to  buy;  but  nobody  knbws  him  in 
Finisterre,  nor  does  he  know  anybody,  and  the  first 
thing,  moreover,  that  he  does  when  he  reaches  this 
place  is  to  inspect  the  fort,  and  to  ascend  the  moun- 
tain, where,  no  doubt,  he  has  been  marking  out  a 
camp.  What  brings  him  to  Finisterre,  if  he  is  neither 
CalroB  nor  k  hribon  of  z,  ftucioso  f'^ 

I  felt  that  thfere  was  a  gOod  deal  of  justice  in*  sonie 
of  these  remarks,  and  I  was  aware,  for  the  first  time, 
that  i  had  indeed  committed  a  gr6at  imprudeftce  in 
coming  to  this  wild  place,  and  aiflbng  these  barbarobs 
people,  without  being  able  to  assign  aiiy  motive  which 
could  appear  at  all  valid  in  their  ey^.  T  endeavoured 
to  convfticef  the/  akatde  that  I  had  come'  ax^ross  the 
country  for  the  purpose  of  making  myself  acquainted 
with  the  many  remarkable  objects  which  it  contained, 
afnd  of  obtaining  information  respecting  the  character 
and  condition  of '  the  inhabitants.  He'coAld  under- 
stand no  such  motives.  "What  did  you  ascend  the 
mountain  for.?"  "To  see  prospects."  '* Disparate ! 
I  have  lived  at  Finisterre  forty  years,  and  never 
ascended  that  mountain.  I  would  not  do  it  in  a  day 
like  this  foi^  \M<i  ounces  of  gold'  You  went  to  take 
altitudes,  and  to  inark  out  a  camp."  Ihad,  however, 
a  staunch  frifend  in  old  Antonio,  who  insisted,  from 
his  knowledge  of  the  English,  that  all  I  i^aid  might 
very  possibly  be  true.  "The  English,"  said  he,  "have 
more  money  than  they  know  what  to  do 'with,  and  on 
that  account  they  wander  all  oyer  the  world,  paying 
dearly  for  what  no  other  people  care  k  gtoiat  for."  He 
then  proceeded,  nowithstanding  the  frowns  of  the 
alcalde^  to  examine  me  in  the  English  language.     His 
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own  entire  knowledge  of  this  tongue  was  confined  to 
two  ^otds— knife  ^ndfork,  which  words  I  rendered 
into  Spanish  by  their  equivalents,  and  was  forthwith 
pronounced  an  Englishman  by  the  old  fellow,  who, 
brandishing  his  musket,  exclaimed : — 

''This  man  is  not  Calros;  he  is  what  he  declares 
himself  to  be,  an  Englishman,  and  whosoever  seeks  to 
injure  him  shall  have  to  do  with  Antonio  de  la  Trava, 
el  valtente  de  Finisterra**  No  person  sought  to  impugn 
this  verdict,  and  it  was  at  length  determined  that  I 
should  be  sent  to  Corcuvion,  to  be  examined  by  the 
alcalde  mayor  of  the  district  "But,"  said  the  alcaide 
of  Finisterre,  "what  is  to  be  done  with  the  other 
fellow?  He  at  least  is  no  Englishman.  Bring  him 
forward,  and  let  us  hear  what  he  has  to  say  for  him- 
self Now,  fellow,  who  ^re  you,  and  what  is  your 
master  ? " 

Guide, — I  am  Sebastianillo,  a  poor  broken  mariner 
of  Fadron,.  and  my  master  for  the  present  is  the 
gentleman  whom  you  see,  the  most  valiant  and 
wealthy  of  all  the  English.  He  has  two  ships  at 
Vigo  laden  with  riches.  I  told  you  so  when  you 
first  seized  me  up  there  in  o\xt  posada. 

Alcalde. — Where  is  your  passport  ? 

Guide. — I  have  no  passport  Who  would  think  of 
bringing  a  passport  to  such  a  place  as  this,  where  I 
don't  suppose  there  are  two  individuals  who  can  read  ? 
I  have  no  passport ;  my  master's  passport  of  course 
includes  me. 

Alcalde. — It  does  not  And  since  you  have  no  passr 
port,  and  have  confessed  that  your  name  is  Sebastian, 
you  shall  be  shot  Antonio  de  la  Trava,  do  you  and 
the  musketeers  lead  this  Sebastianillo  forth,  and  shoot 
him  before  the  door. 
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Antonio  de  la  TravcL — ^With  much  pleasure,  SeHor 
Alcalde,  since  you  order  it  With  respect  to  this 
fellow,  I  shall  not  trouble  myself  to  interfere.  He  at 
least  is  no  Englishman.  He  has  more  the  look  of  a 
wizard  or  nuveiro  ;  one  of  those  devils  who  raise  storms 
and  sink  launches.  Moreover,  he  says  he  is  from 
Padron,  and  those  of  that  place  are  all  thieves  and 
drunkards.  They  once  played  me  a  trick,  and  I  would 
gladly  be  at  the  shooting  of  the  whole  pueblo. 

I  now  interfered,  and  said  that  if  they  shot  the  guide 
they  must  shoot  me  too ;  expatiating  at  the  same  time 
oa  the  cruelty  and  barbarity  of  taking  away  the  life  of 
a  poor  unfortunate  fellow  who,  as  might  be  seen  at  the 
first  glance,  was  only  half-witted ;  adding,  moreover, 
that  if  any  person  was  guilty  in  this  case  it  was  myself, 
as  the  other  could  only  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a 
servant  acting  under  my  orders. 

"The  safest  plan,  after  all,"  said  the  alcalde,  '^ap- 
pears to  be  to  send  you  both  prisoners  to  Corcuvion, 
where  the  head  alcalde  can  dispose  of  you  as  he  thinks 
proper.  You  must,  however,  pay  for  your  escort ;  for 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  housekeepers  of 
Finisterre  have  nothing  else  to  do  than  to  ramble 
about  the  country  with  every  chance  fellow  who  finds 
his  way  to  this  town."  ''As  for  that  matter,"  said 
Antonio,  ''I  will  take  charge  of  them  both.  I  am 
the  valiente  of  Finisterre,  and  fear  no  two  men  living. 
Moreover,  I  am  sure  that  the  captain  here  will  make 
it  worth  my  while,  else  he  is  no  Englishman.  There- 
fore let  us  be  quick,  and  set  out  for  Corcuvion  at 
once,  as  it  is  getting  late.  First  of  all,  however, 
captain,  I  must  search  you  and  your  baggage.  You 
have  no  arms,  of  course  ?  But  it  is  best  to  make  all 
sure." 
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Long  ere  it  was  dark  I  found  myself  again  oa*  the 
pony,  in  company  with  my  guide,  wending  our  way 
along  the  beach  in  the  direction  of  Corcuvion.  An* 
tonio  de  la  Trava  tramped  heavily  on  before,  hi^ 
musket  on  his  shoulder. 

Myself, — Are  you  not  afraid,  Antonio,  to  be  thus 
alone  with  two  prisoners,  one  of  whom  is  on  >  horse* 
back  ?  If  we  were  to  try,  I  think  we  could  overpower 
you. 

Antonio  de  la  Trava, — I  am  the  valiente  dB  Finis'- 
terra^  and  I  fear  no  odds. 

Myself,— ^hy  do  you  call  yourself  the  i>ali^te  kA 
Finisterre? 

Antonio  de  la  Traiki, — The  whole  district  call  che 
so.  When  the  Frenth  came  to  Finisterre  and  de- 
molished the  fort;  three  perished  by  my  hand.  I 
stood  on  the  mountain,  up  where  I  saw  you  scramb- 
ling to-day.  I  continued  firing  at  the  enemy,  until 
three  detached  themselves  in  pursuit  of  me.  The 
fools!  two  perished  amongst  the  rocks  by  the  fire'6f 
this  musket,  and  as  for  the  third,  \  beat  his  head  to 
pieces  with  the  stock.  It  is  on  that  account  thslt  they 
call  me  the  valiente  of  Finisterre. 

Myself. — How  came  you  to  serve  with  the  Englisk 
fleet  ?  I  think  I  heard  you  say  that  you  were  present 
when  Nelson  fell. 

Antonio  de  la  Trava. — I  was  captured  by  yout 
countrymen,  captain  ;  and  as  I  had  been  a  sailor  from 
my  childhood,  they  were  glad  of  my  services.  I  was 
nine  months  with  them,  and  assisted  at  Trafalgar.  I 
saw  the  English  admiral  die.  You  have  someditng 
of  his  face,  and  your  v6ice,  when  you  spoke,  sounded 
in  my  ears  like  his  own.  I  love  the  English,  and  on 
that  account  I  saved  you.     Think  not  that  I  would 
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toQ  along  the^  sands  with  you  if  you  were  one  of  my 
own  countrymen.  Here  we  are  at  Duyo;  captain. 
Shan  we  refresh } 

We  did  refresh,  or  rather  Antonio  de  la  Trava 
refreshed,  swallowing  pan  after  pan  of  wine,  with  a 
thirst  which  seemed  unquenchable.  **That  man  was 
a  greater  wizard  than  myself,"  whispered  Sebastian, 
my  guide,  "%ho  told  us  that  the  drunkaitls  of  Finis- 
terre  would  play  us  a  trick."  At  length  the  old  hero 
of  the  Cape  slowiy  ix)se,  saying  that  we  must  hasten 
on  to  Corcuvion,  or  the  night  would  overtake  u^  by 
the  way. 

"What  kind  of  person  is  the  alcalde  to  whom  you 
are  conducting  me  ? "  said  I. 

"Oh,  very  different  from  hfmktf  Fitlisterre,"  replied 
Antonio.  "This  is  a  young  SenaritOfl^XsXy  arrived 
from  Madrid.  He  is  not  even  a  Gallegan.  He  is  a 
mighty  liberal,  and  it  is  Owing  <jiiefly  to  his  Orders 
that  we  have  Iktdy  beeti  so  much  on  the  alert.  It  is 
said  that  the  Carlists  are  meditating^  ^  a  descent  on 
these  parts  of  Galicia.  Let  them  only  come  to  Finis- 
terre ;  we  ai^  liberals  there  to  a  man,  and  the  old 
valiente  is  ready  tx>  play  the  same  part  as  in  the  time 
of  the  French.  But,  as  I  was  telling  you  before,  the 
alcalde  to  whom  I  am  conducting  you  is  a  young 
man,  and  very  learned,  and,  if  he  thinks  proper,  he 
can  speak  English  to  you,  even  bettef  than  myself, 
notwithstanding  I  was  a  friend  of  Nelson,  ^nd  fought 
by  his  side  at  Trafalgar." 

It  was  dark  night  before  we  reached  Corcuvion. 
Antonio  again  stopped  to  refresh  at  a  wine-shop^  after 
which  he  oanducted  us  to  the  house  of  the  ^^^.. 
His  steps  were  by  this  time  not  particalarly  steady, 
and  on  arriving  at  the  gate  of  the  house,  he  stumbled 
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over  the  threshold  and  fell  He  got  up  with  an  oath, 
and  instantly  commenced  thundering  at  the  door  with 
the  stock  of  his  musket  ''Who  is  it?"  at  length 
demanded  a  soft  female  voice  in  Gall^an.  *'The 
valiente  of  Finisterre,"  replied  Antonio;  whereupon 
the  gate  was  unlocked,  and  we  beheld  before  us  a  very 
pretty  female  with  a  candle  in  her  band.  ''What 
brings  you  here  so  late,  Antonio  ? "  she  inquired.  "  I 
bring  two  prisoners,  mi  puMda^'  replied  Antonio. 
'^  Ave  Maria  !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  I  hope  they  will  do 
no  harm."  "I  will  answer  for  one,"  replied  the  old 
man ;  "  but  as  for  the  other,  he  is  a  nuveiro,  and  has 
sui^  more  ships  than  all  his  brethren  in  Galicia. 
But  be  not  afraid,  my  beauty/'  he  continued,  as  the 
female  made  the  s^  of  the  cross:  "first  lock  the 
gate,  and  then  show  me  the  way  to  the  alcalde.  I 
have  mucli  to  tell  him."  The  gate  was  locked,  and 
bidding  us  stay  below  in  the  court-yard,  Antcmio 
followed  the  young  woman  up  a  stone  stair,  whilst 
we  remained  in  darkness  below. 

After  the  lapse  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we 
again  saw  the  candle  gleam  upon  the  staircase,  and 
the  young  female  appeared.  Coming  up  to  me,  she 
advanced  the  candle  to  my  features^  on  which  she 
gazed  very  intently.  After  a  long  scrutiny  she  went 
to  my  guide,  and  having  surveyed  him  still  more 
fixedly,  she  turned  to  me,  and  said,  in  her  best 
Spanish,  **  Sefior  Cavaliery  I  congratulate  you  on 
your  servant  He  is  the  best-looking  fnogo  in  all 
Galicia.  Vayal  if  he  had  but  a  coat  to  his  back, 
and  did  not  go  barefoot,  I  would  accept  him  at  once 
as  a  navio;  but  I  have  unfortunately  made  a  vow 
never  to  marry  a  poor  man,  but  only  one  who  has  got 
a  heavy  purse  and  can  buy  me  fine  clothe^     So  you 
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are  a  Carlifet,  I  suppose  ?  •  Vci^  /  I  do  not  like  you 
the  worse  for  that.  But,  being  so,  how  went  you  to 
Finisterre,  where  they  are  all  Cristitws  and  negrost 
Why  did  you  not  go  to  my  village  ?  None  would 
have  meddled  with  you  there.  Those  of  my  village 
are  of  a  different  stamp  to  the  drunkards  of  Finisterre. 
Those  of  my  vills^e  never  interfere  with  honest  people. 
Vaya!  how  I  hate  that  drunkard  of  Finisterre  who 
brought  you ;  he  is  so  old  and  ugly  ;>  were  it  not  for 
the  love  which  I  bear  to  the  Sefior  Alcalde,  I  would 
at  once  unlock  the  gate  and  bid  }rou  go  forth,  you 
and  your  servant,  el  iuen  motor  * 

Antonio  now  descended.  "Follow  me,"  said  he; 
''his  worship  the  alcalde  will  be  ready  to  receive  you 
in  a  moment"  Sebastian  and  myself  followed  him 
upstairs  to  a  room,  where,  seated  behind  a  table,  we 
beheld  a  young  man  of  low  stature,  but  handsome 
features,  and  very  fashionably  dressed  He  appeared 
to  be  inditing  a  letter,  which,  when  he  hid  concluded, 
he  delivered  to  a  secretary  to  be  transcribed.  He 
then  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  fixedly,  and  the 
following  conversation  ensued  between  us : — 

Alcalde, — I  see  that  you  are  an  Englishman,  and 
my  friend  Antonio  here  informs  me  that  you  have 
been  arrested  at  Finisterre. 

Myself. — He  tells  you  true ;  and  but  for  him  I 
believe  that  I  should  have  fallen  by  the  hands  of 
those  savs^e  fishermen. 

Alcalde. — The  inhabitants  of  Finisterre  are  braye, 
and  are  all  liberals.  Allow  me  to  look  at  your 
passport?  Yes,  all  in  form.  Truly  it  was  very 
ridiculous  that  they  should  have  arrested  you  as  a 
Carlist 

•  "  The  good  lad* 
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^fyseif.^^Nai  only  as  a  Carlist,  but  as  Don  Carlos 
htmaelf. 

Alcalde. — Oh  t  most  ridiculous ;  mistake  a  countiy* 
man  of  the  grand  Batntham  for  such  a  Goth  I 

Myself. — ^Excuse  me,  sir,  you  speak  of  the  grand 
somebody. 

AkaUe.-^^T^mc  grand  Baintham.  He  who  has  in- 
vented laws  for  all  the  worid.  I  hope  shortly  to  see 
them  adopted  in  this  unhappy  country  of  ours. 

Myself. — Oh!  you  mean  Jeremy  Bentham.  Yes  I 
a  very  remarkable  man  in  his  way. 

Alcalde. — In  his  way  1  in  all  ways.  The  most  uni- 
versal genius,  which  the  work!  ever  produced: — a 
Solon,  a  Plato,  and  a  Lope  de  V^a. 

Myself — I  have  never  read  his  writiii^a  \  have 
no  doubt  that  he  was  a  Solon ;  and  as  you  say>  a 
Plato.  I  should  scarcely  have  thought,  however,  that 
he. could  be. ranked  as  a  poet  with  Lope  de  Vega.    . 

Alcaide. — How  surprising  I  I  see,  indeed^  that  you 
knbw  nothing  of  his  writit^s,  though  an  Englishman. 
Now,  here  am  I,  ^a  simple  alcalde  of  Galicia^  yet  I 
possess  all  the  writings  of  .Baintham  on  that  shelf, 
and  r  study  them  tday  and  night 

Myself — ^You  doubtless^  sir, :  possess  /  the  English 
language. 

Alcalde. — I  do.  I  mean  that  part  of  it  which  is 
contained  in  !the  writings  of  Baintham.  I  am  most  truly 
glad  to  see  a  countryman  of  his  in  these  Gothic  wil^ 
demessesi  I  understand  and  appreciate  your  motives 
for  visiting  them :  excuse  the  incivility  and  rudeness 
which  you  have  ex^rienced.  .  But  we  will  endeavour 
to  make  you. reparation.  You  are  this  mK>ment  free: 
but  it  is  late  ;  I  must  And  you  a  lodging  for  the  night 
I  know  one  close  by  which  will  just  suit  you.     Let  us 
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repair  thither  this  moment,  Stay^  I  think  I  see  a 
book  in  ypur  hand. 

Myself. — The  New  Testament. 

Alcalde.— y^Yioi  book  i^  that  ? 

Myse^.-r-A  portion  of  the  sacred  lyritings,  the  Bible, 

Akalde.—Why  do  you.  cany  such  a  book  with  you  ? 

Myself. — One  of  my  principal  motives,  in  visiting 
Finisterre  was  to  carry  .thia  bool^  to  that  wild  plaQe. 

Alcalde. — Ha,  ha!  how  very  singular.  Yes,  I  re- 
member. I  have  heard  that  the  English  highly  prize 
this  eccentric  book.  How  very  singular  that  the 
countrymen  of  the  grand  Baindiam  should  set  any 
value  upon  that  old  monkish  book  I 

It  was  now  late  at  night,  and  my  new  friend 
attended  me  to  the  lodging  which  he  had  destined  for 
me,  and  which  was  at  the  house  of  a  respectable  old 
female,  where  I  found  a  clean  and  comfortable  room. 
On  the  way  I  slipped  a  gratuity  into  the  hand  of 
Antonio,  and  on  my  arrival,  formally,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  alcalde,  presented  him  with  the  Testa- 
ment, which  I  requested  he  would  carry  back  to  Finis- 
terre, and  keep  in  remembrance  of  the  Englishman 
in  whose  behalf  he  had  so  effectually  interposed. 

Antonio. — I  will  do  so,  your  worship,  and  when 
the  winds  blow  from  the  north-west,  preventing  our 
launches  from  putting  to  sea,  I  will  read  your  present. 
Farewell,  my  captain,  and  when  you  next  come  to 
Finisterre,  I  hope  it  will  be  in  a  valiant  English  bark, 
with  plenty  of  contraband  on  board,  and  not  across 
the  country  on  a  pony,  in  company  with  nuveiros  and 
men  of  Padron. 

Presently  arrived  the  handmaid  of  the  alcalde  with 
a  basket,  which  she  took  into  the  kitchen,  where  she 
prepared  an  excellent  supper  for  her  master's  friend. 
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On  its  being  served  up  the  alcalde  bade  me  farewell, 
having  first  demanded  whether  he  could  in  any  way 
forward  my  plans. 

"  I  return  to  Saint  James  to-morrow,"  I  replied,  **  and 
I  sincerely  hope  that  some  occasion  will  occur  which 
will  enable  me  to  acquaint  the  world  with  the  hospi- 
tality which  I  have  experienced  from  so  accomplished 
a  icliolar  as  the  Alcalde  of  Corcuvion." 
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CHAPTER   XXXI; 

Coninna — Crossing  the  Bay— Ferrol— ThiC  Dock-yard— Where 
are  we  now  ?r-7JGreek  Ambassador— Lantern- Light— The 
Ravine— Viveiro— Evening — Marsh  and  Quagmire — Fair 
Words  and  Fair  Money— The  Leathern  Girth— Eyes  of 
Lynx— The  Knavish  Guide. 

From  Corcuvion  Iretiurneid  to  St.  James  and  Coninnat 
and  now  b^gan  to. make  preparation  for  directing  my 
course  to  the  Aaturias.  In  the  first  place  I  parted 
with  my  Andalusian. horse,  which  I  considered  uniit 
for  the  Ipng  and  mountainous  journey  I  was  about  to 
undertake,  his  constitution  having  become  much 
debilitated  from  his  Gallegan  travels.  Owing  to 
horses  being  exceedingly  scarce  at  Corunna,  I  had  no 
difficulty  in  disposing,  of  him  at  a  far  higher  price 
than  he  originally  cost  qie.  A  young  ^nd  wealthy 
merchant  of  Corunna,  who  was  a  national  guardsman^ 
became  enamoured  of  his  glossy  skin  and  long  man^ 
and  tail.  For  my  own  part,  I  was  glad  to  part  with 
him  for  more  rea^ns  than  one ;  he  was  both  viciou$ 
and  savage,  and  was  continually  getting  me  into 
scrapes  in  the  stables  of  the  posadas  where  we  slept 
or  baited*  An  old  Castilian  peasant,  whose  pony  he 
had  maltreated,  once  said  to  m^, ''  Sir  Cavalier*  if  you 
have  any  love  or  respect  for  yourself*  get  rid,  I  beseech 
you,  of  that  beast,  who  is  capable  of  proving  the  ruin 

GO 
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of  a  kingdom."  So  I  left  him  behind  at  Corunna, 
where  I  subsequently  learned  that  he  became  glan- 
dered  and  died.     Peace  to  his  memory ! 

From  Corunna  I  crossed  the  bay  to  Ferrol,  whilst 
Antonio  with  our  remaining  horse  followed  by  land, 
a  rather  toilsome  and  circuitous  journey,  although  the 
distance  by  water  is  scarcely  three  leagues.  I  was 
very  sea-sick  during  the  passage,  and  lay  almost  sense- 
less at  the  bottom  of  the  small  launch  in  which  I  had 
embarked,  and  which  was  crowded  with  people.  The 
wind  was  adverse,  and  the  water  rough.  We  could 
make  no  sait  but  were  impelled  isilong  by  the  odfs  of 
five  or  six  stout  mariners,  w)io  s^ng.  all  the  while 
Gallegan  ditties.  Suddenly  the  sea  appeared  to  have 
become  quite  smooth,  and  my-  s^dkiless  'at  once  'Ae- 
srerted  me.  I  rose  upon  my  feet  and  looked  around. 
We  were  in  one  of  the  strangest  places  imslginable. 
A  long  and  narrow  passage  overhung  on  either  side  by 
a  stupendous  barrier  of  black  and  <thre^tetimg  r6cks. 
The  line  of  the  coast  was  here  divided  by  a  natural 
cleft,  yet  so  straight  (and  regular  that  it  seemed  not 
the  work  of  chance  but  design.  The'  water  was  dark 
and  sullen,  and  of  immense  depth:  Thisi  ipassage,  which 
is  about  a  mile  in  length,  id  the  entrance  to  a  broad 
basin,  at  whose  farther  extremity  stands  the  town  of 
FerroL 

Sadness  tame  upon  -me  as  soon  'as  I  entered  ftis 
place.'  Grass  was  growing  in  the  streets,  and'niisery 
and  distress  stared  me  in  the  face  on  eveiy  side. 
Ferrol  is  tiie  grand  naval  arsenal  of  Spain,  and  has 
shared  in  the  ruin  of  this  once  splbndid  Spanish' navy : 
it  is  no  longer  thronged  With  those  thousaiid  shtp- 
wrights  who  prepared  for  sea  <  the  tremendbus  three- 
deckers  and  long  frigates,  the  greater  part  of  which 
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and  h^V^utt^xvGd  workoien  attll  lingcf' about, '^aicely 
sufficient;  tP  repair  any  gtiarda  \costa  *  which  may  piit 
in.  dismantled  by  the  ifire  of  some  English  ^nug^ling 
scbooAef  from  Gibraltar.  Half  the  inhabitants  lof 
Ferrolf  beg  their  bread  ;  and  amongst  these,- as  it  is 
said,  are  iiot  unfrequently  found  retired  navai  officers, 
oiany  of  them  maimed  or  otherwise  woiinded,  who  are 
left  .to  pine  in  indigence :  their  pensions  or  salaries 
having  been  allowed  to  run  three  or  four  years  ii 
arvear^  owing  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  sA;  drowd 
of  importunate  b^gars  followed  me  to  At  posae/a^ 
and  even  attempted  to  penetrate  to  tb^  apartxiient;t6 
which  I  was  conducted.  "Who  are  you?"  said  I  to 
a  wooito  who  flung  herself  at^my  feet/  and  who  (bore 
in  her  countenance  evident  oiarks  of.foiimer  genibilitfi 
**A  widow,,  sin"  she  replied,  in  very  good  Fi^ench ; 
'faj  widow. of  a  brave,  officer,  once  admiral  of  tiiis 
port/' '  The  miaery  and. degradation. bf  mbderiiv  Sjmin 
afe  nowhere  so  stiikiagly  manifested  as>  at  FerroL  t 
(.  Yefe  even  here  there  is  still  much,  to  aidmire.  Not^ 
trithstaoding  its  present.state  of  desolation,  it  contains 
some  gpoodrstreets,  and.abounds  witkhandsome  houses. 

*  Pa  Spiinish,  guardacosiai,  '       ' 

t '  More  correcUy,  ei  Fsrrol  or  farofy  thfe  lighthouse.  Nothing 
can  more  strikingly  g^ve  the  lie  to  the  coi>ventiQnal  tatu^t  tj^ 
Spain  has  made  no  progress  in'  recent  years  than  the  condition 
tM  the  modem  town  of  el  Ferrol  compared'  wrth  the  description 
m  the  text.  .J  It  is  now  a  flourishing  .and  remarkably  clean  town 
of  over  23,000  inhabitants,  with  an  arsenal  not  only  magniQf  ent 
in  it^  construction;  but  filled  with  every  modem  appliance, 
Employing  daily  some  4000  skilled  workmien,  .whose  chkb  (4I 
liceo  de  los  arfesanos)  migh^  serve  as  a  .model  fpf  ^imiUM^ 
institutions  in  more  ** advanced*^  countries.  It  comprises  a 
library,  recreation^room,  casino,  siok  fund,  benefit  society,  \md 
ad^f^.apd  lectures,  ajid  evening  parties,' dmniatic  eoteir- 
tainments,  and  classes  for  scientific  students^  are  all  to  be 
found  within  its  walls.'  ' 
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The  alameda  is  planted  with  nearly  a  thousand  elms, 
of  which  almost  all  are  magnificent  trees,  and  the  poor 
Ferrolese,  with  the  genuine  spirit  of  localism  so  preva- 
lent in  Spain,  boast  that  their  town  contains  a  better 
public  walk  than  Madrid,  of  whose  prado,  when  they 
compare  the  two,  they  speak  in  terms  of  unmitigated 
contempt.  At  one  end  of  this  alameda  stands  the 
cburchf  the  only  one  in  Ferrol.  To  this  church  I  re- 
paired the  day  after  vay  arrival,  which  was  Sunday. 
I  found  it  quite  insufficient  to  contain  the  number  of 
worshippers  who,  diiefly  from  the  country,  not  only 
crowded  the  interior,  but,  bareheaded,  were  upon  their 
knees  before  the  door  to  a  considerable  distance  down 
the  Walk. 

Parallel  with  the  alameda  extends  the  wall  of  the 
naval  arsenal  and  dock.  I  spent  several  hours  in 
walking  about  tibese  places,  to  visit  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  procure  a  written  permission  from  the  captain- 
general  of  Ferrol.  They  filled  me  with  astonishment 
I  have  seen  the  royal  dock-3rards  of  Russia  and  Eng- 
land, but,  for  grandeur  of  design  and  costlinicss  of 
execution,  they  cannot  for  a  moment  compare  widi 
these  wonderful  monuments  of  the  hygpnt  naval  pomp 
of  Spain.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  them,  but 
content  myself  with  observing  that  the  oblong  basin, 
which  \t  surrounded  with  a  granite  mole,  is  capacious 
enough  to  permit  a  hundred  first-rates  to  lie  conve- 
niently in  ordinary :  but  instead  of  such  a  force,  I  saw 
only  a  sixty-gun  frigate  and  two  brigs  lying  in  this 
basin ;  and  to  this  inconsiderable  number  of  vessels 
is  the  present  war  marine  of  Spain  reduced. 

I  waited  for  the  arrival  of  Antonio  two  or  three 
days  at  Ferrol,  and  still  he  came  not :  late  one  even- 
ing, however,  as  I  was  looking  down  the  street,  I 
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perceived  him  advancing,  leading  Qur  only  horse  by 
the  bridle.  He  informed  roe  that,  at  about  three 
leagues  from  Corunna,  the  heat  of  the  weather  and 
the  flies  had  so  distressed  the  animal  that  it  had  fallen 
down  in  a  kind  of  fit,  from  which  it  had  been  only 
relieved  by  copious  bleeding,  on  which  account  he  had 
been  compelled  to  halt  for  a  day  upon  thf:  road.  The 
horse  was  evidently  in  a  very  feeble  state ;  and  had  a 
strange  rattling  in  its  throat,  which  alarmed  me  at 
first  I,  however,  administered  some  remedies,  and  in  a 
few  days  deemed  him  sufficiently  recovered  to  proceed. 
We  accordingly  started  from  Ferrol,  having  first 
hired  a  pony  for  myself,  and  a  guide  who  was  to 
attend  us  as  far  as  Rivadeo,*  twenty  le^^es  from 
Ferrol,  and  on  the  confines  of  the  Asturias.  The 
day  at  first  was  fine,  but  ere  we  reached  Novale^,  a 
distance  of  three  leagues,  the  sky  became  overcast^ 
and  a  mist  descended,  accompanied  by  a  drizzling 
rain.  The  country  through  which  we  passed  was  very* 
picturesque.  At  about  two  in  the  afternoon  we  could 
descry  through  the  mjst  the  small  fishing-town  of 
Santa  Marta  on  our  left,  with  its  beautiful  bay* 
Travelling  along  the  summit  of  a  line  of  hills,  we 
presently  entered  a  chestnut  forest,  which  appeared 
to  be  without  limit :  the  rain  still  descended,  and  kept 
up  a  ceaseless  pattering  among  the  broad  green  leaves. 
"This  is  the  commencement  of  the  autumnal  rains," 
said  the  guide.  "  Many  is  the  wetting  that  you  wilj 
get,  my  masters,  before  you  reach  Oviedo."  "  Have 
you  ever  been  as  far  as  Oviedo  ? "  I  demanded.  "  No," 
he  replied,  ''and  once  only  to  Rivadeo,  the  place  to 

*  A  little  to^m  charmin^y  situated  on  a  little  bay  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  £o,  which  divides  Galiqia  from  Asturias, 
famous  for  oysters  and  salmon. 
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which  I  am  now  conductihgf  you,  and  I  tell  you  frankly 
that  we  shall  soon  be  in  wildernesses  where  the  way 
is  hard  to  find,  especially  at  night,  and  amidst  raifl 
and  waters.  I  wish  Twere  fairly  back  to  Ferrol,  for 
I  like  hot  thi^  route,  which  is  the  worst  in  Galid'a,  in 
more  respects  than  one ;  but  where  my  master's  pony 
goes,  there  must  I  go  too;  such  is  the  life  of  us 
guidcis."  I  shrugged  my  shoulders  at  this  intelligence, 
which  was  by  no  means  cheering,  biit  made  ho  answer. 
At  length,  about  nightfall,  we  emerged  ftem  th^  forest, 
and  presently 'descended  into  a  deep  valley  at  the  foot 
of  lofty  hills.  ' 

"Where  are  we  now.^*'  I  demanded  of  the  guide,  & 
we  crossed  a  rude  bridge  at  the  bottom  of  the  Valley, 
down  which  a  riviilet  swollen  by  the  rain  foamed  and 
roared.  "  In  the  valley  of  Coisa  Doiro,"  •  he  replied  ; 
''  and  ft  is  my  advice  that  we  stay  here  for  the  night 
and  do  not  venture  isimong  those  hills,  through  which 
lies  the  path  to  Viveiro  ;  for  as  soon  as  we  get  thire, 
atRos/  I  shall  be  bewildered,  which  will  prove  tfie 
destruction  of  us  all."  *Is  there  a  village  nigh.?'' 
'*  Yes,  the  village  is  right  before  us,  and  we  shall  be 
there  ih  a  moment*  We  soon  reached  the  village, 
which  stood  amongst  some  tall  trees  at  the  entrance 
of  a  pass  which  led  up  amongst  the  hills.  Antonio 
distnouhted,  and  entered  two  or  three  of  the  cabins, 
but  presently  came  to  me,  saying,  ''We  cannot  stay 
here,  tnon,  mathe,  without  being  devoured  by  vermin ; 
we  had  better  be  amongst  the  hills  than  in  this  place. 
There  is  neither  fire  nor  light  in  these  cabins,  and  the 
rain  is  streaming  through  the  roofs."  The  guide,  how- 
ever* refused  to  proceed  "  I  could  scarcely  find  my 
way  amongst  those  hills  by  daylight,"  he  cried  surlily, 

*  Signifying  in  Portugese  or  Galician,  **  A  thing  of  gold." 
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" much  less  at  night,  'midst  storm  and  bretima**  We 
prcxnired  some  wine  and  maize  bread  from  one  of  thi 
cottages.  Whilst  we'  were  partaking  of  these,  Antonio 
said,  ^  Man  mat^e,  Ihe  'best  thing  we  can  do  in  our 
present  situation  is  to  hire  some  fellow  of  this  village 
to  conduct  us  through  the  hills  to  Viveiro.  There 
are  no  beds  in  this  place,  sLnd  if  we  lie  down  in  the 
litter  in  our  damp  clothes  we  shall  catch  a  tertian  of 
Galicia.*  Our  present  guide  is  of  no  service  ;  we  must 
therefore  find  another  to  do  his  duty."  Without  wait- 
ing for  a  reply,  he  flung  down  the  crust  of  iroa  which 
he  was  munching  and  disappeared.  I  subsequently 
learned  that  he  went  to  the  cottage  of  the  akalde,  and 
demanded,  in  the  queen^s  name,  ^  guide  for  the  Greek 
ambassador,  who  was  benighted  on  his  way  to  the 
Asturias.  In  about  ten  minutes  I  again  saw  him, 
attended  by  the  local  functionary,  who,  to  my  surprise!, 
made  me  a  profound  bow,  and  stood  bare-headed 
in  the  rain.  "His  excellency,"  shouted  Antonio,  "is 
in  need  of  a  guide  to  Viveiro.  People  of  our  descrip- 
tion are  not  compelled  to  p^y  for  any  service  which 
they  may  require ;  however,  as  his  excellency  has 
bowels  of  compassion,  he  is  willing  to  give  \i\xtt pesetas 
to  any  competent  person  who  will  accompany  him  to 
Viveiro,  and  as  much  bread  and  wine  as  he  can  eat 
and  drink  on  his  arrival."  "His  excellency  shall  be 
served,"  said  the  alcalde ;  "however,  as  the  way  is 
long  and  the  path  is  bad,  and  there  is  much  bretima 
amongst  the  hills,  it  appears  to  me  that,  besides  the 
bread  and  wine,  his  excellency  can  do  no  less  than 
offer  four  pesetas  to  the  guide  who  may  be  willing 
to  accompany  him  to  Viveiro ;  and  I  know  no  one 
better  than  my  own  son-in-law,  Juanito."    "Conte;it, 

*  Tertiao  ague,  or  intermittent  three-day  fever. 
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Se^r  Alcalde,''  I  replied;  "produce  the  guide,  and 
the  extra  peseta  shall  be  forth(X>ming  in  due  season/' 

Soon  appeared  Juanito  with  a  lantern  in  his  hand 
We  instantly  set  forward.  The  two  guides  b^an  con- 
versing in  Gallegan.  *'  Man  mattre^'  said  Antonio, 
''this  new  scoundrel  is  asking  the  old  one  what  he 
thinks  we  have  got  in  our  portmanteaus."  Then, 
without  awaiting  my  answer,  he  shouted,  "  Pistols,  ye 
barbarians !  Pistols,  as  you  shall  learn  to  your  cost, 
if  you  do  not  cease  speaking  in  that  gibberish  and 
converse  in  Castilian."  The  Gallegans  were  silcu^ 
and  presently  the  first  guide  dropped  behind,  whilst 
the  other  with  the  lantern  nioved  before.  "Keep  in 
the  rear/'  said  Antonio  to  the;. former,  "and  at  a  dis- 
tance: know  one  thing,  moreover,  that  \  can  see 
behind  as  well  a$  before.  Man  mattre^'  said  he  to 
me,  "  I  don't  suppose  these  fellows  will  attempt  to  do 
us  any  harm,  more  especially  as  they  do  not  know 
each  other ;  it  is  well,  however,  to  separate  them,  for 
this  is  a  time  and  place  which  might  tempt  any  one 
to  commit  robbery  and  murder  too." 

The  rain  still  continued  to  fall  uninterruptedly,  the 
path  was  rugged  and  precipitous,  and  the  night  was 
so  dark  that  we  could  only  see  indistinctly  the  hills 
which  surrounded  us.  Once  or  twice  our  guide  seemed 
to  have  lost  his  way :  he  stopped,  muttered  to  himself, 
raised  his  lantern  on  high,  and  would  then  walk  slowly 
and  hesitatingly  forward.  In  this  manner  we  proceeded 
for  three  or  four  hours,  when  I  asked  the  guide  how  far 
we  were  from  Viveiro.  "  I  do  not  know  exactly  where 
we  are,  your  worship,"  he  replied,  "though  I  believe  we 
are  in  the  routp.  We  can  scarcely,  however,  be  less 
than  two  mad  leagues  from  Viveiro/'  "  Then  we  shall 
not  arrive  there  before  morning,"  interrupted  Antonio, 
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"for  a  mad  league  of  Galicia  means  at  least  two  of 
Castile ;  and  perbaps  we  are  doomed  never  to  arrive 
there,  if  the  way  thither  leads  down  this  precipice." 
As  he  spoke,  the  guide  seemed  to  descend  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  "  Stop,"  said  I ;  "  where  are  you 
going?"  "To  Viveiro,  Senhor,*  replied  the  fellow: 
"this  is  the  way  to  Viveiro ;  there  is  no  other.  I  now 
know  where  we  are."  The  light  of  the  lantern  shone 
upon  the  dark  red  features  of  the  guide,  who  had 
turned  round  to  reply,  as  he  stood  some  yards  down 
the  side  of  a  dingle  or  ravine  overgrown  with  thick 
trees,  beneath  whose  leafy  branches  a  frightfully  steep 
path  descended  I  disuAOunted  from  the  pony,  and 
delivering  the  bridle  to  the  other  guide>  said,  ''Here 
is  your  master's  horse ;  if  you  please  you  may  lead  him 
down  that  abysis,  .but  as  for  myself  I  w^sh  my  hands 
of  the  matter."  The  fellow,  without  a  word  of  reply, 
vaulted  into  the  saddle,  and  with  a  vatnos,  Perico  I  * 
to  the  pony,  impelled  the  creature  to  the  descent. 
"Come,  SenhoTy'  said  he  with  the  lantern,  "there  is  no 
time  to  be  lost ;  my  light  will  be  presently  extinguished, 
and  this  is  the  worst  bit  in  the  whole  road."  I  thought 
it  very  probable  that  he  was  about  to  lead  us  to  some 
den  of  cut-throats,  where  we  might  be  sacrificed ;  but, 
taking  courage,  I  seized  our  own  horse  by  the  bridle, 
and  followed  the  fellow  down  the  ravine  amidst  rocks 
and  brambles.  The  descent  lasted  nearly  ten  minutes, 
and  ere  we  had  entirely  accomplished  it,  the  light  in 
the  lantern  went  out,  and  we  remained  in  nearly  total 
darkness. 

Encouraged,  however,  by  the  guide,  who  assured  us 
there  was  no  danger,  we  at  length  reached  the  bottom 
of  the  ravine ;  here  we  encountered  a  rill  of  water, 
•  "  Come  along,  my  little  Parrot ! " 
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through  which  we  were  compelled  to  wade  as  high  as 
the  knee.  In  the  midst  of  the  water  I  looked  up  and 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  heavens  through  the  branches 
of  the  trees,  which  all"  around  clothed  the  shelving 
sides  of  the  ravinfe,  and  completely  embowered  the 
channel  of  the  strisani':  to  a  place  more  strange  and 
replete  with  gloom  and  horror  no  benighted  traveller 
ever  fotand  his  way.  'After  a  short  pause  we  com- 
menced scaling  the  opposite  bank,  #hich  we  did  not 
find  so  steep  as  the  other,  and  a  few  minutes*  exertion 
brbught  us  ta  thfe  top. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  rairi  abated,  arid  the  moon 
arising,  cast  a  dirti '  1%W  through  the  watery  mists. 
The  way  had  become  Ibss  precipitous,  and  in  about 
two  hours  we  descended  to  the  shore  of  an  Extensive' 
creek,  along  which  we  proceeded  till  we  reached  k 
spot  where  many  boats  and  barges  Iky  with  their  keel* 
upward  upon  the  sand.  Presently  we  beheld  before' 
us  the  walls  of  Viveiro,  upon  which  the  moon  was 
shedding  its  sickly  lustre.  ^  We  entered  by  a  lofty  and 
seemingly  ruinous  arch^tiy,  and  the  guide  conducted 
us  at  once  to  ^^posada. 

Every  person  in  Viveiro  appeared  to  be  buried  \h 
profound  slumber ;  not  so  much  as  a  dog  saluted  us 
with  his  bark.  After  ttittCh  knocking  we  were  admitted 
into  the  posada,  a  lai^e  and  dilapidated  edifice.  Wo 
had  scarcely  housed  ourselves  and  horses  when  the 
rain  began  to  fall  with  jrfet  more  violence  than  befbre^ 
attended  with  much  diuhder  and  lightning.  Antonio 
and  I,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  betook  ourselves  to 
flock  beds  in  a  ruinous  chamber,  int6  which  the  rain 
penetrated  through  many  a  cranny,  whilst  the  guides 
ate  bread  and  draAk  wine  till  the  morning. 

When  I  arose  I  was  gladdened  by  the  sight  of  a 
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fine  day.  Antonio  forthwith  prepared  a  savoury  break- 
fast of  stewed  fowl,  of  which  we  stood  in  much  need 
after  the  ten-league  journey  of  the  preceding  day  over 
the  ways  which  I  have  attempted  to  describe.  I  then 
walked  out  to  view  the  town,  which  consists  of  little 
more  than  one  long  street,  on  the  side  of  a  steep 
mountain  thickly  dad  with  foi-est  and  fruit-trees.  At 
about  ten  we  continued  our  journey,  accompanied « by 
our  first  guide,  the  other  having  returned  to  Coisa 
Doiro  some  hours  previously. 

Our  route  throughout  this  day  was  almost  constantly 
within  sight  of  the  shores  of  the  Cantabrian  sea,  whose 
windings  we  fallowed.  The  country  was  barren,  and 
in  many  parts  covered  with  huge  stones:  cultivated 
spot8»  however,  were  to  be  seen,  where  vines  were 
growing.  We  met  with  but  few  human  habitations. 
We,  however,  journeyed  on  cheerfully,  for  thesuii  was 
cmce  more  shining  in  full  brightness,  gilding  the  wild 
moors,  and  shining  upon  the  waters  of  the  distant  sea, 
which  lay  in  unruffled  calmness. 

At  evening  fall  we  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  shore,  with  a  range  of  wood-covered  hills  on  our 
r^t.  Our  guide  led  us  towards  a  creek  bordered  by 
a  marsh,  but  he  soon  stopped;  and  declared  that  he 
did  not  know  whither  he  was  conducting  us* 

'*Mon  mdttrey*'  said  Antonio,  **let  us  be  bUr  6wn 
guides ;  it  is,  as  you  see,  of  no  use*  to  depend  upon  this 
fellow,  whose  whole  science  consists  in  leading  pe<^e 
into  quagmires." 

Wc  flierefore  turned  aside,  and  proceeded  along  the 
marsh  for  a  considerable  distance,  till  we  reached  a 
narrow  path  which  led  us  into  a  thick  wood,  wherv 
we  soon  became  completely  bewildered.  On  a  sudden, 
after  wandering  about  a  considerable  time,  we  heard 
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the  noise  of  water,  and  presently  the  dack  of  a  wheel 
Following  the  sound,  we  arrived  at  a  low  stone  mill, 
built  over  a  brook  ;  here  we  stopped  and  shouted,  but 
no  answer  was  returned  "  The  place  is  deserted,"  said 
Antonio  ;  "  here,  however,  is  a  path,  which,  if  we  follow 
it,  will  doubtless  lead  us  to  some  human  habitation. 
So  we  went  along  the  path,  which,  in  about  ten  minutes, 
brought  us  to  the  door  of  a  cabin,  in  which  we  saw 
lights.  Antonio  dismounted  and  opened  the  door: 
"  Is  there  any  one  here  who  can  conduct  us  to  Riva- 
deo  ? "  he  demamded 

"  Setiliar!'  answered  a  voice,  "  Rivadeo  is  more  than 
five  leagues  from  here,  and,  moreover,  there  is  a  river 
to  cross." 

•*  Then  to  the  next  village,"  continued  Antonia 

"I  am  a  vecitu) of  the  next  village,  which  is  on  the 
way  to  Rivadeo,"  said  another  voice,  "and  I  will  lead 
you  thither,  if  you  will  give  me  fair  words,  and,  what 
is  better,  fair  money." 

A  man  now  came  forth^  holding  in  his  hand  a  laiige 
stick.  He  strode  sturdily  before  us,  and.  in  less  than 
half  an  hour  led  us  out  of  the  wood  In  another  half- 
hour  he  brought  us  to  a  group  of  cabins  situated  near 
the  sea ;  he  pointed  to  one  of  these,  and  havii^  re- 
ceived a  peseta^  bade  us  farewell 

The  people  of  the  cottage  willingly  consented  to 
receive  us  for  the  night ;  it  was  much  more  cleanly 
and  commodious  than  the  wretched  huts  of  the  Galle- 
gan  peasantry  in  general.  The  ground  floor  consisted 
of  a  keeping  room  and  stable,  whilst  above  was  a 
long  loft,  in  which  were  some  neat  and  comfortable 
flock  beds.  I  observed  several  masts  and  sails  of 
boats.  The  family  consisted  of  two  brothers,  with 
their  wives  and  families.     One  was  a  fisherman  ;  but 
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the  other,  who  appeared  to  be  the  principal  person, 
informed  me  that  he  had  resided  for  many  years  in 
service  at  Madrid,  and,  having  amassed  a  small  sum, 
he  had  at  length  returned  to  his  native  village,  where 
he  had  purchased  some  land,  which  he  fanned.  All 
the  family  used  the  Castilian  language  ia  their 
common  discourse,  and  on  inquiry  I  learned  that  the 
Gallegan  was  not  much  spoken  in  that  neighbourhood. 
I  have  forgotten  the  name  of  this  village,  which  is 
situated  on  the  estuary  of  the  Foz,  which  r6lls  down 
from  Mondonedo.  In  the  morning  we  crossed  this 
estuary  in  a  large  boat,  with  our  horses,  and  about 
noon  arrived  at  Rivadeo. 

"Now,  your  worship/'  said  the  guide,  who  had 
accompanied  us  from  Ferrol,  ''  I  have  brought  you  as 
far  as  I  bai^ained,  and  a  hard  journey  it  has  been : 
I  therefore  hope  you  will  suffer  Perico  and  myself  to 
remain  here  to-night  at  your  expense,  and  to-morrow 
we  will  go  back ;  at  present  we  are  both  sorely  tired." 

"  I  never  mounted  a  better  pony  than  Perico,"  said 
I,  *'and  never  met  with  a  worse  guide  than  yourself. 
Yoo  appear  to  be  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  cousjitryi 
and  have  done  nothing  but  bring  us  into  difficulties. 
You  may,  however,  stay  here  for  the  night,  as  ypu 
say  you  are  tired,  and  to-morrow  you  m^ay  return  to 
Ferrol,  where  I  counsel  you  to  adopt  some  other 
trade."  This  was  said  at  the  door  of  the  posada  of 
Rivadeo. 

"Shall  I  lead  the  horses  to  a  stable?"  said  the 
fellow. 

"  As  you  please,"  said  I. 

Antonio  looked  after  him  for  a  moment,  as  he  was 
leadii^  the  animals  away,  and  then,  shaking  his  head, 
followed  slowly  after.     In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
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he  returned)  laden  with  the  furniture  of  our  own 
horse;  and  with  a  smile  upon  his  countenance.  ^  Mon 
mattre*'  said  he,  " I  have  throughout  the  journey  had 
a'  bad  opinion  of  liiis  fellow,  and  now  I  have  detected 
him :  his  motive  in  requesting  permission  to  stay  "was 
a  desire  to  purloin  something  from  tts.  He  was  vefy 
officious  in  the  stable  about*  our  horse,  and  I  now  miss 
the  new  leathern  girdi  which  secured  the  saddle,  and 
which  I  observed  him  looking  at  frequently  on. the 
it)ad.  He  has  by  this  time  doubtless  hid  it  aome* 
where ;  we  are  quits  secure  of  him,  however,  for  he 
has  not  yet  received  the  hire  for  the  pony,  nor  the 
gratuity  for  himself." 

The  guide  returned  just  as  he  had  concluded  speak- 
ing. Dishooe^  is'  always  suspicious.  The  fellow 
cast  a  glance  upon  us,  and  probably  beheading  in  ouc 
countenances  something  which  he  did  not  like,  he 
suddenly  said,  '^  Give  me  the  home-hire  and  my  own 
propinuy  for  Perico  and  I  wish  to  be  off  instanUy." 
^  ^  How  is  this  ?'•  said  I ;  '*  I  thought  you  and  Perico 
were  both  fatigued,  and  wished  to  rest  here  for  the 
night :  you  have  soon  recovered  from  your  weariness." 

*'  I  have  thought  over  the  matter,"  said  the  fellow, 
'^and  my  master  will  be  ax^iy  if  I  loiter  here :  pay  up, 
therefore,  and  let  us  go." 

**  Certainly,"  said  I,  "  if  you  wish  it  Is  the  horse 
furniture  all  right  ? " 

" Quite  so,"  said  he ;  "I  delivered  it  all  to  j^our 
servant." 

"  It  is  all  here,"  said  Antonio,  "  with  the  exception 
of  the  leathern  girth." 

^  I  have  not  got  it,"  said  the  guide. 
•    **  Of  course  not,"  said  I.     "  Let  us  proceed  to  the 
stable ;  we  shall  perhaps  find  it  there." 
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To  the  stable  .i^e  went,  which  we  searched  through : 
no  girth,  however,  was  fort^coiiung.'  "  He  has  got  it 
buckled  round  his  middle  beneath  his  pantaloons,  man 
matirSf*  said  Antonio,  whose  eyes  were  moving  about 
like. those  of  a  lynx ;  ''  I  saw  the  protuberance  as  he 
stooped  down...  However,  let  us  take  no  notice  :  be 
is  here  surrounded  by  his  countrymen,  who,  if  we  were 
to  seize  him,  might  perhaps,  take  his  part  As, I  said 
before  he  is  in  our  power,  as  we  have  not  paid  him,'* 

The  fellow  now  b^an  to  talk  in  Gallegan  to  t^e 
byst^ders  (several  persons  having  collected),  wishing 
the  Denho  to  take  him  if  ^/ knew  anything  of  the 
missing  property.  Nobody,  h9w.ever,  seemed  inclined 
to  take  his  part ;  and  those  who  listened  only  shrugged 
tbek  shoulders.  \Ve  returned  to  the  portal  of  the 
posada^  the  fellow  following  us,  clamouring  for  the 
horse-hire  and  propina.  We  made  him  no  answer, 
and  at  length  he  went  away,  thrjsatening  to  apply  to 
ihcjusHcia;  in  about  ten  minutes,  however,  he  came 
running  back  with  the  girth  in  his  hand  "I  have 
just  found  it,"  said  he,  "  in  the  street :  your  servant 
dropped  it" 

I  took  the  leather  and  proceeded  very  deliberately 
to  count  out  the  sum  to  which  the  horse-hire  amounted, 
and  having  delivered  it  to  him  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses,  I  said, ''  During  the  whole  journey  you  have 
been  of  no  service  to  us  whatever ;  nevertheless,  you 
have  fared  like  ourselves,  and  have  had  all  you  could 
desire  to  eat  and  drink.  I  intended,  on  your  leaving 
us,  to  present  you,  moreover,  with  a  propina  of  two 
dollars ;  but  since,  notwithstanding  our  kind  treatment 
you  endeavoured  to  pillage  us,  I  will  not  give  you  a 
cuarto:  go,  therefore,  about  your  business." 

All  the  audience  expressed  their  satisfaction  at  this 
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sentence,  and  told  hitn  that  he  had  been  rightly 
served,  and  that  he  was  a  disgrace  to  Galicia.  Two 
or  three  women  crossed  themselves,  and  asked  him  if 
he  was  not  afraid  that  the  Denfio,  whom  he  had  in- 
voked, would  take  him  away.  At  last,  a  respectable- 
looking  man  said  to  him.  "Are  you  not  ashamed  to 
have  attempted  to  rob  two  innocent  strangers  ?  '* 

**  Strangers ! "  roared  the  fellow,  who  was  by  this 
time  foaming  with  rage,  "  innocent  strangers,  carracko  ! 
they  know  more  of  Spain  and  Galicia,  too,  than  the 
whole  of  us.  Oh,  Denhoy  that  seivant  is  no  man,  but 
a  Wizard,  ^  miveiro. — Where  is  Perico?" 

He  mounted  Perico,  and  proceeded  forthwith  to 
another  posada.  The  tale,  however,  of  his  dishonesty 
had  gone  befi3re  him,  and  no  person  would  house  him ; 
whereupon  he  returned  on  his  steps,  and  seeing  mc 
looking  out  of  the  window  of  the  house,  he  gave  a 
sAvage  shout,  and  shaking  his  fist  at  me,  galloped  out 
of  the  town,  the  people  pursuing  him  with  hootings 
and  revilings. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

Martin  of  Rivadeo — ^The  Factious  Mare — Asturians — Luarca 
— ^The  Seven  Bellotas— Hermits — The  Asturian^s  Tale- 
Strange  Guests— The  Big  Servant — Batuschca. 

"What  may  your  business  be?"  said  I  to  a  short, 
thicks  merry-£aced  fellow  in  a  velveteen  jerkin  and 
canvas  pantaloons,  who  made  his  way  into  my  apart- 
ment in  the  dusk  of  the  evening. 

"I  am  Martin  of  Rivadeo,  your  worship,"  replied 
the  man,  ''  an  alquiladar  by  profession.  I  am  told  that 
you  want  a  horse  for  your  journey  into  the  Asturias 
to-morrow,  and  of  course  a  guide:  now,  if  that  be 
the  case,  I  counsel  you  to  hire  myself  and  mare." 

''I  am  become  tired  of  guides,"  I  replied;  ''so 
much  so  that  I  was  thinking  of  purchasing  a  pony, 
and  proceeding  without  any  guide  at  alL  The  last 
which  we  had  was  an  infamous  character." 

''  So  I  have  been  told,  your  worship,  and  it  was  well 
for  the  briboH  that  I  was  not  in  Rivadeo  when  the 
affair  to  which  you  allude  occurred.  But  he  was  gone 
with  the  pony  Perico  before  I  came  back,  or  I  would 
have  bled .  the  fellow  to  a  certainty  with  my  knife. 
He  is  a  disgrace  to  the  profession,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  honourable  and  ancient  in  the  world.  Perico 
himself  must  have  been  ashamed  of  him,  for  Perica 
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though  a  pony,  is  a  gentleman,  one  of  many  capaci- 
ties, and  well  known  upon  the  roads.  He  is  only  in- 
ferior to  my  mare." 

"  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  road  to  Oviedo  ? " 
I  demanded. 

"  I  am  not,  your  worship ;  that  is,  no  farther  than 
Luarca,*  which  is  the  first  day's  journey.  I  do  not 
wish  to  deceive  you,  therefore  let  me  go  with  you  no 
farther  than  that  place ;  though  perhaps  I  might  serve 
for  the  whole  journey,  for  though  I  am  unacquainted 
with  the  country,  I  have  a  tongu'e  in  my  head,  and 
nimble  feet  to  run  and  ask  questions.  I  will,  however, 
answer  for  myself  no  farther  than  Luarca,  where  you 
can  please  yourselves.  Your  beitig-  strangers  is  ?what 
makes  me  wish  to  accompany  you,  for  I  like  the 
conversation  of  strangers,  from  whom  I  am  sure  to 
gain  information  both  entertaining  and  profitable.  I 
wish,  moreover,  to  convince  you  that  we  guides  of 
Galscia  are  not  all  thieves,  which  I  am  sure  you  will 
not  suppose  if  you  only  permit  me  to  accompany  you 
as  far  as  Luarca.'' 

I  was  so  much  struck  with  the  fellow's  good  humour 
and  frankness,  and  more  especially  by  the  originality 
of  character  displayed  in  almost  every  sentence  which 
he  uttered,  that  I  readily  engs^ed  him  to  guide  us  to 
Luarca  ;  whereupon  he  left  me,  promising  to  be  ready 
with  his  mare  at  eight  next  morning. 

Rivadeo  is  one  of  the  principal  seaports  of  Galicia, 
and  is  admirably  situated  for  commerce,  on 'a  deep 
firth,  into  which  the  ^iver  Mirandot  debouches.  It 
contains  many  magnificent  buildings,  and  an  extensive 

*  A  town  on  the  sea-coast  about  half-way  between  Rivadeo 
and  Aviles.  '  :    .  <    ' 

t  Query.    See  aote^  p.  4S3- 
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square  or  plaza^  which  is  planted  with  trees.  I  ob- 
served  several  vessels  in  the  harbour ;  and  the  popu- 
lation, which  is  rather  numerous,  exhibited  none  of 
those  marks  of  misery  and  dejection  which  I  had 
lately  observed  among  the  Ferrolese. 

On  the  morrow  Martin  of  Rivadeo  made  his  appear* 
ance  at  the  appointed  hour  with  his  mare.  It  was  a 
lean  haggard  animal,  not  much  larger  than  a  pony ; 
it  had  good  points,  however,  and  was  very  clean  in  its 
hinder  legs,  and  Martin  insisted  that  it  was  the  best 
animal  of  its  kind  in  all  Spain.  ''It  is  a  factious 
mare,"  said  he,  "  and  I  believe  an  Alavese.  When  the 
Carlists  came  here  it  fell  lame,  and  they  left  it  behind, 
and  1  purchased  it  for  a  dollar.  It  is  not  lame  now, 
however,  as  you  shall  soon  see." 

We  had  now  reached  the  firth  whieh  divides  Galicia 
from  the  Asturias.  A  kind  of  barge  was  lying  about 
two  yards  from  the  side  of  the  quay,  waiting  to  take  us 
over.  Towards  this  Martin  led  his  mare,  and  giving  an 
encouraging  shout,  the  creature  without  any  .hesitation 
sprang  over  the  intervening  space  into  the  barge. 
^  I  told  you  she  was  a  facciosa^**  said  Martin  ;  ''  none 
but  a  factious  animal  would  have  taken  such  a  leap." 

We  all  embarked  in  the  barge  and  crossed  over  the 
firth,  which  is  in  this  place  nearly  a  mile  biDad,  to 
Castro  Pol,*  the  first  town  in  the  Asturias.  I  now 
mounted  the  factious  mare,  whilst  Antoilio  followed 
on  my  own  horse.  Martin  led  the  way,  exchanging 
jests  with  every  person  whom  he  met  on  the  road, 
and  occasionally  enlivening  the  way  with  an  extem- 
poraneous song. 

We  were  now  in  the  Asturias,  and  about  noon  we 
reached  Navias^  a  small  fishing*town,  situate  on  a  fis 
*  On  the  right  bank  of  the  £o,  over  against  Rivadeo. 
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or  firth :  in  the  neighbourhood  are  ragged  mountains 
called  the  Sierra  de  Buron,  which  stand  in  the  shape 
of  a  semicircle.  We  saw  a  small  vessel  in  the  harbow, 
which  we  subsequently  learned  was  from  the  Basque 
provinces,  come  for  a  cargo  of  cider  or  sagaduOy  the 
beverage  so  dearly  loved  by  the  Basques.  As  we 
passed  along  the  narrow  street,  Antcxiio  was  hailed 
with  an  ''  Ola  I "  from  a  species  of  shop  in  which  three 
men,  apparently  shoemakers,  were  seated  He  stopped 
for  some  time  to  converse  with  them,  and  when  lie 
joined  us  at  the  posada  where  we  halted,  I  asked  him 
who  they  were:  ^ Man  nudtrt^'  said  he,  ^ce  sotU  des 
missieurs  de  ma  connoissance.  I  have  been  fellow- 
servant  at  different  times  with  all  three ;  and  I  tell 
you  beforehand,  that  we  shall  scarcely  pass  through 
a  village  in  this  country  where  I  riiall  not  find  an 
acquaintante.  All  the  Asturians,  at  some  period  of 
their  lives,  make  a  journey  to  Madrid,  where,  if  they 
can  obtain  a  situation,  they  remain  until  they  have 
scraped  up  sufficient  to  turn  to  advantage  in  their  own 
country ;  and  as  I  have  served  in  all  the  great  houses 
in  Madrid,  I  am  acquainted  with  the  greatest  part  of 
them.  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  Asturians, 
/•  save  that  they  are  close  and  penurious  whilst  at  service ; 
but  they  are  not  thieves,  neither  at  home  nor  abroad, 
and  though  we  must  have  our  wits  about  us  in  their 
country,  I  have  heard  we  may  travel  from  one  end 
of  it  to  the  other  without  the  slightest  fear  of  beii^ 
either  robbed  or  ill-treated,  which  is  not  the  case  in 
Galida,  where  we  were  always  in  danger  of  having 
our  throats  cut" 

Leaving  Navias,  we  proceeded  through  a  wild  deso- 
late country,  till  we  reached  the  pass  of  Baralla,  which 
lies  up  the  side  of  a  huge  wall  of  rocks,  which  at  a 
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distance  appear  of  a  light  green  colour,  though  per- 
fectly bare  of  herbage  or  plants  of  any  description. 

"This  pass/'  said  Martin  of  Rivadeo,  "bears  a 
very  evil  reputation,  and  I  should  not  like  to  travel 
it  after  sunset  It  is  not  infested  by  robbers,  but  by 
things  much  worse,  the  duendes  of  two  friars  of  Saint 
Francis.  It  is  said  that  in  the  old  time,  long  before 
the  convents  were  suppressed,  two  friars  of  thei  order 
of  Saint  Francis  left  their  convent  to  beg.  It  chanced 
that  they  were  very  successful,  but  as  they  were  re- 
turning at  nightfall  by  this  pass,  they  had  a  quarrel 
about  what  they  had  collected,  each  insisting  that  he 
had  done  his  duty  better  than  the  other ;  at  last,  from 
high  words  they  fell  to  abuse,  and  from  abuse  to  blows. 
What  do  you  think  these  demons  of  friars  did  ?  They 
took  off  their  cloaks,  and  at  the  end  of  each  they  made 
a  knot,  in  which  they  placed  a  large  stone,  and  with 
these  they  thrashed  and  belaboured  each  other  till  both 
fell  dead.  Master,  I  know  not  which  are  the  worst 
plagues,  friars,  curates,  or  sparrows: 

'  May  the  Lord  God  preserve  us  from  evil  birds  three :  , 
From  all  friars  and  curates  and  sparrows  that  be  ; 
For  the  sparrows  eat  up  all  the  com  that  we  sow, 
The  friars  drink  down  all  the  wine  that  we  grow, 
Whilst  the  curates  have  all  the  fair  dames  at  their  nod  : 
From  these  three  evil  curses  preserve  us.  Lord  God.'" 

In  about  two  hours  from  this  time  we  reached 
Luarca,  the  situation  of  which  is  most  singular.  It 
stands  in  a  deep  hollow,  whose  sides  are  so  precipi- 
tous that  it  is  impossible  to  descry  the  town  until  you 
stand  just  above  it.  At  the  northern  extremity  of  this 
hollow  is  a  small  harbour,  the  sea  entering  by  a  narrow 
cleft.  We  found  a  large  and  comfortable  posada^  and 
by  the  advice  of  Martin,  made  inquiry  for  a  fresh  guide 
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and  horee ;  we  were  informed,  however,  that  all  the 
horses  of  the  place  were  absent,  and  that  if  we  watted 
for  their  return,  we  must  tarry  for  two  day&  ''I 
had  a  presentiment/'  said  Martin,  ''when  we  entered 
Luarca,.  that  we  were  not  doomed  to  part  at  present 
You  must  now  hire  my  mare  and  me  as  far  as  Gijon^* 
from  whence  there  is  a  conveyance  to  Oviedo.  To  tell 
you  the  truth,  I  am  by  no  means  sorry  that  the  guides 
are  absent,  for  I  am*  pleased  with  your  company,  as  I 
make  no  doubt  you  are  with  mine.  I  will  now  go  and 
write  a  letter  to  my  wife  at  Rivadeo,  informing  her 
that  she  must  not  expect  to  see  me  back  for  several 
days."  He  then  went  out  of  the  room,  singing  die 
following  stanza : — 

**  A  handless  zoan  a  letter  did  write, 
A  dumb  dictated  it  word  for  word  : 
The  person  who  read  it  had  lost  his  sight, 
'    And  deaf  was  he  who  listened  and  heard.''  t 

Early  the  next  morning  we  emerged  from  the 
hollow  of  Luarca ;  about  an  hour's  riding  brought  us 
to  Caneiro,  a  deep  and  romantic  valley  of  rocks, 
shaded  by  tall  chestnut  trees.  Through  the  midst 
of  this  valley  rushes  a  rapid  stream,  which  we  crossed 
in  a  boat  ''  There  is  not  such  a  stream  for  trout  in 
all  the  Asturias,"  said  the  ferryman.  **  Look  down  into 
the  waters  and  observe  the  large  stones  over  which  it 
flows ;  now  in  the  proper  season,  and  in  fine  weather, 
you  cannot  see  those  stones  for  the  multitudes  of  fish 
which  cover  them." 

Leaving  the  valley  behind  us,  we  entered  into  a 
wild  and  dreary  country,  stony  and  mountainous.  The 
day  was  dull  and  gloomy,  and  all  around  looked  sad 

*  The  port  of  Oviedo,     t  See  the  Glossary,  j,v.  Copla, 
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and  melancholy;  "  Are  we  in  the  way  for  Gijon  and 
Oviedo?"  demanded  Martin  of  an  ancient  female, 
who  stood  at  the  door  of  a  cottage. 

"  For  Gijon  and  Oviedo  I "  replied  the  crone ;  "  many 
is  the  weary  step  you  will  have  to  make  before  you 
reach  Gijon  and  Oviedo.  You  must  first  of  all  crack 
>Ss^  beUotna :  you.  are  just  below  them." 

''What  does  she  mean  by  cracking  the  beUotasV* 
demanded  I  of  Martin  of  Rivadeo. 

"  Did  your  worship  never  hear  of  the  seven  beUotast** 
replied  our  guide.  '*  I  can  scarcely  tell  you  what  they 
are,  as  I  have  never  seen  them ;  I  believe  they  are 
seven  luUs  which  we  have  to  cross,  and  are  called 
bellotas  from  some  resemblance  to  acorns  which  it  is 
fancied  they  bear.  I  have  often  heard  of  these  acorns, 
and  am  not  sorry  that  I  have  now  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  theAi,  though  it  is  said  that  they  are  rather  hard 
things  for  horses  to-  digest." 

The  Asturian  mountains  in  this  part  rise  to  a  con- 
siderable altitude.  They  consist  for  the  most  part  of 
dark  granite,  covered  here  and  there  With  a  thin  layer 
of  earth.  They  approach  very  near  to  the  sea,  to 
which  they  slope  down  in  broken  ridges,  betwteen  which 
are  deep  and  precipitous  defiles,  each  with  its  rivulet, 
the  tribute  of  the  hills  to  the  salt  flood.  The  road 
traverses  these  defiles.  There  are  seven  of  them,  which 
are  called,  in  the  language  of  the  country.  Las  sieU 
bellotas.  Of  all  these  the  most  terrible  is  the  mid- 
most, down  which  rolls  an  impetuous  torrent.  At  the 
nppef  end  of  it  rises  a  precipitous  wall  of  rock,  black 
as  soot,  to  the  height  of  several  hundred  yards ;  its 
top,  as  we  passed,  was  enveloped  with  a  veil  of  bre^ 
Hma.  From  this  gorge  branch  off,  on  either  side,  small 
dingles  or  glens,  some  of  them  so  overgrown  with 
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trees  and  copsewood,  that  the  eye  is  unable  to  pene- 
trate the  obscurity  beyond  a  few  yards. 

''  Fine  places  would  some  of  these  dingles  prove  for 
hermitages/'  said  I  to  Martin  of  Rivadeo.  ''  Holy  men 
might  lead  a  happy  life  there  on  roots  and  water,  and 
pass  many  years  absorbed  in  heavenly  contemplation 
without  ever  being  disturbed  by  the  noise  and  turmoU 
of  the  world." 

"  True,  your  worship,"  replied  Martin ;  "  and  per- 
haps on  that  very  account  there  are  no  hermitages  in 
the  barrancas  of  the  seven  bellotas.  Our  hermits  had 
little  inclination  for  roots  and  water,  and  had  no  kind 
of  objection  to  be  occasionally  disturbed  in  their  medi- 
tations. Vaya  I  I  never  yet  saw  a  hermitage  that  was 
not  hard  by  some  rich  town  or  village,  or  was  not  a 
xegijSax  resort  for  all  the  idle  people  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Hermits  are  not  fond  of  living  in  dingles, 
amongst  wolves  and  foxes ;  for  how  in  diat  case  could 
they  dispose  of  their  poultry  ?  A  hermit  of  my  ac- 
quaintance left,  when  he  died,  a  fortune  of  seven 
hundred  dollars  to  his  niece,  the  greatest  part  of  which 
he  scraped  up  by  fattening  turkeys." 

At  the  top  of  this  beUota  we  found  a  wretched  venta^ 
where  we  refreshed  ourselves,  and  then  continued  our 
journey.  Late  in  the  afternoon  we  cleared  the  last  of 
these  difficult  passes.  The  wind  began  now  to  rise, 
bearing  on  its  wings  a  drizzling  rain.  We  passed  by 
Soto  Luino,  and  shaping  our  course  through  a  wild 
but  picturesque  country,  we  found  ourselves  about 
nightfall  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill,  up  which  led  a 
narrow  bridle-way,  amidst  a  grove  of  lof^  trees.  Long 
before  we  had  reached  the  top  it  had  become  quite 
dark,  and  the  rain  had  increased  considerably.  We 
stumbled  along  in  the  obscurity,  leading  our  horse% 
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which  were  occasioBally  down  on  their  ktiees»  owing 
to  the  sUpperiness  of  the  path.  At  last  we  accom- 
plished the  ascent  in  safety,  and  pushing  briskly 
forward,  we  found  ourselves  in  about  half  an  hour  at 
the  entrance  of  Muros,  a  lai^e  village  situated  just  on 
the  declivity  of  the  farther  side  of  the  hilL 

A  blazing  fire  in  the  posada  soon  dried  our  wet  gar- 
ments, and  in  some  degree  recompensed  us  for  the 
fatigues  which  we  had  undergone  in  scrambling  iip  the 
hdlotas,  A  rather  singular  place  was  this  samep(^sada 
of  Munos.  It  was  a  large  mmbling.  house,  with  a 
spacious  kitchen,  or  common  room,  on  the  ground 
floor.  Above  stairs  was  a  large  dining  Bpaxtment,  with 
an  immense  oak  table,  and  furnished  with  cumbrous 
leathern  chairs  with  high  backs,  apparently  three  cen- 
turies old  at  least.  Communicating  with  this  apartment 
was  a  wooden  gallery,  open  to  the  air,  which  led  to  a 
smsdl  chamber,  in  which  I  was  destined  to  sleep,  and 
which  contained  an  old-fashioned  tester-bed  with 
curtains.  It  was  just  one  of  those  inns  which  romance 
writers  are  so  fond  of  introducing  in  their  description^r 
especially  when  the  scene  of  adventure  lies  in  Spain. 
The  host  was  a  talkative  Asturian. 

The  wind  still  howled,  and  the  rain  descended  in 
torrents.  I  sat  before  the  fire  in  a  very  drowsy  state, 
from  which  I  was  presently  aroused  by  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  host  "  SeAar^*  said  he,  "  it  is  now  three 
years  since  I  beheld  foreigners  in  my  house.  I  remem- 
ber it  was  about  this  time  of  the  year,  and  just  such 
a  night  as  this,  that  two  men  on  horseback  arrived 
here.  What  was  singular,  they  came  without  any 
guide.  Two  more  strange-looking  individuals  I  never 
yet  beheld  with  eye-sight  I  shall  never  forget  them. 
The  one  was  as  tall  as  a  giant,  with  much  tawny 
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moustache,  like  the  coat  of  a  badger,  growing*  about  his 
mouth.  He  had  a  huge  ruddy  fiace,  and  looked  dull 
and  stupid,  as  he  no  doubt  was,  for  when  I  spoke  to 
him  he  did  not  seeBl'tOt  understand,  and  answered  in 
a  jabber,  valgAme  Dios!  *  so  wild  and  strange,  that  I 
remained  staring  at  him  witii  mouth  and  eyes  open. 
The  other  was  neither  tall  nor  red-faced»  nor  had  he 
hair  about  his  mouth,  and  indeed  he  had  very  little 
upon'  his  head  '  He  was  very  diminutive,  and  looked 
like  a  jarobado;  but,  valgame  Dios!  such'  eyes,  like 
wild  c^ts',  so  sharp  and'  full  of  malice.  He  spok^  as 
good  Spanish  as  I  myself  do,  and  yet  he  was  no 
Spaniai^d.  Spaniard  never  looked  like  that  man.  He 
was  dressed  in  a  unna$tra^  with  much  silver  and  em- 
broidery, and  wore  an  Andalusian  hat,  and  I  soon 
found  that  he  was  master,  and  that  the  other  was 
servant 

**  Valganu  Diosl  what  an  evil  disposition  had  tiiat 
same  foreign  jorobado  I  and  yet  he  had  much  grace, 
much  humour,  and  said  occasionally  to  me  such  comical 
things,  that  I  was  fit  to  die  of  laughter.  So  he  sat 
down  to  supper  in  the  room  above,  and  I  may  as  well 
tell  you  here,  that  he  slept  in  the  same  chamber  where 
your  worship  will  sleep  to-night,  and  his  servant  waited 
behind  his  Chair.  Wd&;  f  "^ad  curiosity,  so  I  sat  myself 
down  at  the  table  too,  without  asking  leave.  Why 
should  W  I  was  in  my  own  house,  and  an  Asturian  is 
fit  company  for  a  king,  and  is  often  of  better  blood. 
Oh,  what  a  strange  supper  was  that.  If  the  servant 
made  the  slightest  mistake  in  helpii^  him,  up  would 
start  the  jorobado,  jump  upon  his  chair,  and  seizix^ 
the  big  giant  by  die  hair,  would  cuff  him  on  both 
sides  of  his  face  till  I  was  afraid  his  te^th  woMid  have 
* ''God  bless  me l'^ 
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fallen  out  The  giant,  however^  did  not  seem  to  care 
about  it  much.  He  was  used  to  it,  I  suppose.  Val- 
gattu  Diosi  i£  he  had  been  a  Spaniard  he  would  not 
have  submitted  to  it  so  patiently^  But  what  surprised 
me  most  was,  that  after  beating  his  servant  the  master 
would  sit  down,  and  the  next  moment  would  begin 
conversing  and  laughing  with  him  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,  and  the  giant  also  would  laugh  and  con- 
verse with  his  master,  for  >  all  the  world  as  if  he  had 
not  been  beaten. 

"You  may  well  suppose,  Seflor^  that  I  understood 
nothing  of  their  discourse,  for  it  was  all  in  that  strange 
unchristian  tongue  in  which  the  giant  answered  me 
when  I  spoke  to  him ;  the  sound  of  it  is  still  ringing 
in  my  ears«  It  was  nothing  like  other  language^. 
Not  Uke  Bascuen,*  not  like  the  language  in  which  your 
worship  speaks  to  my  namesake  Signar  Antonio  here. 
ValgafM  Diosl  I  can  compare  it  to  nothing  but  the 
sound  a  penson  makes  when  he  rinses  his  mouth  with 
water.  There  is  one  word  which  I  think  I  still  re- 
member, for  it  was  continually  proceeding  from  the 
giant's  lips,  but  his  master  never  used  it 

"But  the  strangest  part  of  the  story  is  yet  to  be 
told.  The  supper  was  ended,  and  the  night  was  rather 
advanced ;  the  rain  stiU  beat  against  the  windows,  even 
as  it  does  at  this  moment  Suddenly  the  jarobado 
pulled  out  his  watch.  Valgume  Dios  I  such  a  watch ! 
I  will  tell  you  one  thing,  Seiior,  that  I  could  purchase 
all  the  Asturias,  and  Muros  besides,  with  the  brilliants 
which  shone  about  the  sides  of  that  same  watch  ;  the 
room  wanted  no  lamp,  I  trow,  so  great  was  the  splen^ 
dour  which  they  cast  So  ih'^jorobado  looked  at  his 
watch,  and  then  said  to  me,  ^  I  shall  go  to  rest.'  He 
♦  I A  Bascuence^  or  Vascu^nce^  the  Basque  language. 
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then  took  the  lamp,  and  went  through  the  galleiy  to 
his  room,  followed  by  his  big  servant.  Well»  SeHor^ 
I  cleared  away  the  things,  and  then  waited  below  for 
the  servant,  for  whom  I  had  prepared  a  comfortable 
bed,  close  by  my  own.  Sefiar,  I  waited  patiently  for 
an  hour,  till  at  last  my  patience  was  exhausted,  and  I 
ascended  to  the  supper  apartment,  and  passed  through 
the  gallery  till  I  came  to  tiie  door  of  tlie  strange  guest 
Seiiar,  what  do  you  think  I  saw  at  the  door  ? " 

•*  How  should  I  know  ?"  I  replied  "His  riding-boots, 
perhaps." 

''No,  SefhTy  I  did  not  see  his  ridtng-boots ;  but, 
stretched  on  the  floor  with  his  head  against  the  door, 
so  that  it  was  impossible  to  open  it  without  disturbing 
him,  lay  the  big  servant  fast  asleep,  his  immense  l^s 
reaching  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  gallery.  I 
crossed  myself,  as  well  I  might,  for  the  wind  was 
howling  even  as  it  is  now,  and  the  rain  was  rushing 
down  into  the  gallery  in  torrents ;  yet  there  lay  the 
big  servant  fast  asleep,  without  any  covering,  without 
any  pillow,  not  even  a  Ic^,  stretched  out  before  his 
master's  door. 

"  Senar,  I  got  litde  rest  that  night,  for  I  said  to 
mjr^elf,  I  have  evil  wizards  in  my  house,  folks  who 
are  not  human.  Once  or  twice  I  went  up  and  peeped 
into  the  gallery,  but  there  still  lay  the  big  servant 
fast  asleep ;  so  I  crossed  myself,  and  returned  to  my 
bed  again." 

"WeU,"  said  I,  "and  what  occurred  next  day?** 

"  Nothing  particular  cxxurred  next  day :  ih^jorobado 
came  down  and  said  comical  things  to  me  in  good 
Spanish ;  and  tiie  big  servant  came  down,  but  what- 
ever he  said,  and  he  did  not  say  much,  I  understood 
not,  for  it  was  in  that  disastrous  jabber.    They  stayed 
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with  me  throughout  the  day  till  after  supper-time,  and 
then  Utiit  jorobado  gave  me  a  gold  ounce,  and  mounting 
their  horses,  they  both  departed  as  strangely  as  they 
had  come,  in  the  dark  night,  I  know  not  whither." 

"*  Is  that  all  ? "  I  demanded. 

'^  No,  Senary  it  is  not  all ;  for  I  was  right  in  supposing 
them  evil  bfujos :  the  very  next  day  an  express  arrived, 
and  a  great  seaich  was  made  after  them,  and  I  was 
arrested  for  having  harboured  them.  This  occurred 
just  after  the  present  wars  had  commenced.  It  was 
said  they  were  spies  and  emissaries  of  I  don't  know 
what  nation,  and  that  they  had  been  in  all  parts  of 
the  Asturias,  holding  conferences  with  some  of  the 
disaffected.  They  escaped,  however,  and  were  never 
heard  of  more,  though  the  animals  which  they  lode 
were  found  without  their  riders,  wandering  amongst 
the  hills;  they  were  common  ponies,  and  were  of 
no  value.  As  for  the  brujoSy  it  is  believed  that  they 
embarked  in  some  small  vessel  which  was  lying 
concealed  in  one  of  the  ri<is  of  the  coast." 

Myself. — ^What  was  the  word  whkdi  you  continually 
heard  proceeding  from  the  lips  of  the  big  servant,  and 
wfaidi  you  think  you  can  remember  ? 

Hast. — SeAoTy  it  is  now  three  years  since  I  heard 
it,  and  at  times  I  can  remember  it,  and  at  others  not ; 
sometimes  I  have  started  up  in  my  sleep  repeating  it 
Stay,  SeHcr,  I  have  it  now  at  the  point  of  my 
tongue :  it  was  Patusca, 

Myself, — Batusckca,  you  mean ;  the  men  were 
Ru8siansi» 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

Oviedo— The  Ten  Gentli^men — The  Swiss  again — Modest 
Request— The  Robbers — Episcopal  Benevolence — The 
Cadiedral — Portrait  of  Feijoo. 

I  MUST  now  take  a  considerable  stride  in  my  joum^, 
no  less  than  from  Muros  to  Oviedo,  oontenting  myself 
with  observing,  that  we  proceeded  fiom  Muit>s  to 
Velez,*  and  from  thence  to  Gijon,  where  our  guide 
Martin  bade  us  farewell^  and  returned  with  his  mare 
to  Rivadeo.  The  honest  fellow  did  not  part  without 
many  expressions  of  regret ;  indeed  he  even  expressed 
a  desire  that  I  should  take  him  and  his  mare  itito  my 
jiervice.  "  For,"  said  he,  "  I  have  a  great  desire  to  run 
through  all  Spain,  and  even  the  world :  and  I  am  sure 
I  shall  never  have  a  .better  opportunity  than  by  attach* 
ing  myself  to  your  worship's  skirts."  On  my  reminding 
him,  however,  of  his  wife  and  family,  for  he  had  both, 
he  said,  ''True,  true,  I  had  forgotten,  them:  happy 
the  guide  whose  only  wife  and  family  are  a  mare 
and  foal." 

Oviedo  is  about  three  leagrues  from  Gijon.  Antonio 
rode  the  horse,  whilst  I  proceeded  thither  in  a  kind  of 
diligence  which  runs  daily  between  the  two  towns. 
The  road  is  good,  but  mountainous.  I  arrived  safely 
at  the  capital  of  the  Asturias,  although  at  a  rather 
*  Queiy,  Aviles? 
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unpropitious  season,  for  the  din  of  war  was  at  the  gate, 
and  there  was  the  cry  of  the  captains  and  the  shouting.* 
Castile,  at  the  time  of  whidrl  am  writing,  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Carlists,  who  had  captnred  and  plundered 
Valladolid  in  much  the  same  manner  as*  they  had 
Segovia  some  time  before.  They  were  every  day  ex- 
pected to  march  on  Oviedo,  in  which  case  they  might 
perhaps  have  experienced  some  resistance,  a  consider- 
able body'  of  troops  being  stationed  there,  who  had 
erected  some  redovtbts;  and  strongly  fortified  several 
of  the  convents,  especially  that  of  Santa  Clara  de  la 
Vega.  All  minds  were  in  a  state  of  feverish  anxiety 
and  suspense,  more  especially  as'no  intelligence  arrived 
from-  Madrid,  which  by  the  last  accounts  was  said  to 
be  occupied  by  the  bands  of  Cabrera  and  Palillos. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  one  night  I  found  myself 
in  the  ancient  town  of  Oviedo>  in  a  very  large,  scantily 
famished,  and  remote  ro^m  in  an  ancient  posada, 
formerly  a  palace  of  the  counts  of  Santa  Cruz.  It  was 
past  ten,  and  the  rain  was  descending  in  torrents.  I 
was  writing,  but  suddenly  ceased  on  hearing  numerous 
footsteps  ascending  the  creaking  stairs  which  led 
to  my  apartment  The  doop  .was  flung  open,  and 
in  walked  nine  men  of  tall  statnire,*  marshalled  by  a 
little  hunchbacked  personage.  •  They  were  all  muffled 
in  the  loi^  ck>aks  of  Spain,  but  I  instantly  knew  by 
their  demeanour,  that  they  were  cabatUros,  or  gentle- 
men. They  placed  themsehres  in  a  rank  before  the 
table  where  I  #as  sitting.  Suddenly  and'  simulta- 
neously they  all  flung  bstck  their  cloaks,  and  I  per- 
ceived that  every  one  boi^e-a  book  in  his  hand  ;  a  book 
which  I  knew  full  well    After  a  pause,  which  I  was 

*  )ob  zxxik;  ij; :  ^.  .  .  tbe  thdlMf(&  of  the  captains,  and  the 
shootini^.'*  ' "  • ' 
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unable  to  break,  for  I  sat  lost  in  astcmishment,  and 
almost  ooncdved  myself  to  be  visited  by  apparitions, 
the  hunchback,  advancing  somewhat  before  the  rest, 
said  in  soft  silvery  tones,  "  Seflor  Cavalier,  was  it  you 
who  brought  this  book  to  the  Asturias  ? "  I  now  sup- 
posed that  they  were  the  civil  authorities  of  the  place 
come  to  take  me  into  custody,  and,  rising  from  my 
seat,  I  exclaimed,  '^  It  certainly  was  I,  and  it  is  my 
glory  to  have  done  so.  The  book  is  the  New  Testa- 
ment of  God :  I  wish  it  was  in  my  power  to  bring  a 
million."  "I  heartily  wish  so  too,"  said  the  little 
personage  with  a  sigh.  "  Be  under  no  apprehension* 
Sir  Cavalier ;  these  gentlemen  are  my  friends.  We 
have  just  purchased  these  books  in  the  shop  where 
you  placed  them  for  sale,  and  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  calling  upon  you,  in  order  to  return  you  our  thanks 
for  the  treasure  you  have  brought  us.  I  hope  you  can 
furnish  us  with  the  Old  Testament  also."  I  replied, 
that  I  wa»  sorry  to  inform  him  that  at  present  it  was 
entirely  out  of  my  power  to  comply  with  his  wish,  as 
I  had  no  Old  Testaments  in  my  possession,  but  did 
not  despair  of  procuring  some  speedily  from  England. 
He  then  asked  me. a  great  many  questions  concerning 
my  biblical  travels  in  Spain,  and  my  success,  and  the 
views  entertained  by  the  Society  widi  respect  to  Spain, 
adding,  that  he  hoped  we  should  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  Asturias,  which  he  assured  me  was  the 
best  ground  in  the  Peninsula  for  our  labour.  After 
about  half  an  hour's  conversation,  he  suddenly  said, 
in  the  English  language,  ''  Good  night,  sir,"  wrapped 
his  cloak  around  him,  and  walked  out  as  he  had  come. 
His  companions,  who  had  hitherto  not  uttered  a  word, 
all  repeated,  ''Good  night,  sir,"  and,  adjusting  their 
cloaks,  followed  him. 


I 
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In  order  to  explain  this  strange  scene,  I  must  state, 
that  in  the  morning  I  had  visited  the  petty  bookseller 
of  the  place,  Longoria,  and  having  arranged  prelimi- 
naries with  him,  I  sent  him  in  the  evening  a  package 
of  forty  Testaments,  all  I  possessed,  with  some  adver- 
tisements. At  the  time  he  assured  me  that,  though 
he  was  willing  to  undertake  the  sale,  there  was,  never- 
theless, not  a  prospect  of  success,  as  a  whole  month 
had  elapsed  dince  he  had  sold  a  book  of  any  descrip- 
tion, on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  times,  and 
the  poverty  which  pervaded  the  land  ;  I  therefore  felt 
much  dispirited.  This  incident,  however,  admonished 
me  not  to  be  cast  down  when  things  look  gloomiest^ 
as  the  hand  of  the  Lord  is  generally  then  most  busy : 
that  men  may  learn  to  perceive,  that  whatever  good  is 
accomplished  is  not  their  work,  but  His. 

Two  or  three  da)^  after  this  adventure,  I  was  once 
more  seated  in  my  large  scantily-furnished  room ;  it 
#as  about  ten,  of  a  dark  melancholy  morning,  and  the 
autumnal  rain  was  s^ain  falling.  I  had  just  break- 
fasted, and  was  about  to  sit  down  to  my  journal,  when 
the  door  was  flung  open  and  in  bounded  Antonio. 

'* Man  mattrey*  said  he,  quite  breathless,  ''who  do 
you  think  has  arrived  ?  " 

'*  The  Pretender,  I  suppose,"  said  I,  in  some  trepida- 
tion ;  "  if  so,  we  are  prisoners." 

"Bah,  bah!"  said  Antonio,  ''it  is  not  the  Pretender, 
but  one  worth  twenty  of  him  ;  it  is  the  Swiss  of  Saint 
James." 

"Benedict  Mol,  the  Swiss!"  said  I.  ''What!  has 
he  found  the  treasure  ?  But  how  did  he  come  ?  How 
is  he  dressed?" 

**M(m  fnattref'\saiA  Antonio,  "he  came  on  fobt,  il 
we  may  judge  by  his  shoes,  through  which  his  toes 
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are  stickiag ;   and  as  for  his  dress,  he  is  in   most 
villanous  apparel" 

"There  must  be  some  mystery  in  this,"  said  L 
"  Where  is  he  at  presMiJ;  ? "        .        . 

"  Below,  mon  mattrs,''  replied  Antonio ;  "  b^  came  in 
quest  of  us.  But  I  no  sooner  saw  hi^n,  than  I  hurried 
away  to  let  you  know." 

In  a  few  minutes  Benedict  Mol  found  his.  way  up- 
staii's.  He  was,  as  Antopio  had  remarked,  in  mosi 
villanous  ajpparel,  and  nearly  barefooted ;  his  old  An- 
dalusian  hat  was  dripping  with  rain. 

**Och,  lieber  Herr^  said  Benedict,  ''how  rejoiced 
I  am  to  see  you  s^ainl  Oh,  the  sight  of  your 
countenance  almost  repays  me  for.  all  the  miseries 
I  have  undeigooe  since  I  parted  with  you  at  Saint 
James." 

Mysflf.^r-l  can  scarcely  believe  that  I  really  3ee 
you  here  at  Oviedo.  .  What  motive  can  liave  induced 
you  to  come  to  such  an  out-of-the-way  pl^e  from  such 
an  immense  distance  7 

Benedict. — Lieber  Herr^  I  will  sit  down  and  tell  you 
all  that  has  befallen  me*  Some  few  days  after  I  saw 
you.  last,  the  cananigp,  persuaded  me  to  go  to  the 
captain-general  to  apply  for  permission  to  disiater  the 
SchatZr  and  .also  to  crave  assistance.  So  I  saw  the 
captain-general,  who  at  first  received  me  very  kindly, 
asked  me  several  questions,  and  told  me  to  come  again. 
So  I  continued  vi3itii^  him  till  he.  would  see  me  no 
longer,  and,  do  what  I  might,  I  could  not  obtain  a 
glancfe  of  him.  \  The  canon  now  bec^ime .  ioipatient, 
more  especially, ps  he  had  given  me  a  i&N  pesetas  out 
of  the  charities  of  the  church.  He  frequeptly  called 
me  a  bribon  ^nd  impostor.  At  last,  one  morning  I 
went  to  him,  and  said  that  I  prpposed  tx>  return  to 
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Madrid,  ID  order  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  govern- 
ment, and  requested  that  he  would  give  me  a  certifi- 
cate to  the  effect  that  I  had  performed  a  pilgrimage  to 
Saint  James,  which  I  imagined  would  be  of  assistance  to 
me  upon  the  way,  as  it  would  enable  me  to  beg  with 
some  colour  of  authority.  He  no  soonetf  heard  this 
request,  than,  without  saying  a  word  or  allowing  me 
a  moment  to  put  myself  on  niy  defence,  he  sprang 
upon  me  like  a  tiger,  clasping  my  throat  so  hard,  that 
I  thought  he  would  have  strangled  me.  I  am  a  Swiss, 
however,  and  a  man  of  Lucerne,  and  when  I  had  re- 
covered myself  a  littile,  I  had-  no  difficulty  in  flinging 
him  off;  I  then  threatened  him  widi  my  staff  and 
went  away.  He  followed  me  to  the  gate  with. the 
most  horrid  curses,  saying,  that  if  I  presumed  to  letum 
i^fttin,  he  would  have,  me  thrown  at  once  into  prison  as 
a.  thief  and  a  faeretia  So  I  went  in  quest  of  ^rourself* 
Udfer  Hewr^  but  they  told  me  that  you  were  departed 
fbr  Corunna ;  I  then  s6t'  out  for  Corusna  after  yon. 
Myself. — ^And  what  befell  you  cm  the  noad  ?  < 
Benedict — I  will  tell  3rou :  abbut  half-way  between 
Saint  James  and  Corunna,  as  I  was  walking  along,  think- 
ing of  the  SckatM^  I  heard  a  loud  galloping,  and  look- 
ing around  me  I  saw  two  men  on  horseback  coming 
across  the  field  with  the  swiftness  of  th^  wind,  and 
making  directly  for  me.  *'  Lieber  Gotty'  said  I,  '^  these  are 
diieves,  these  are  factious ; "  and  so  they  were.  They 
came  up  to  me  in  a  moihent  and  bade  me  starid ;  so 
I  flung  down  my  staff,  took  off  my  hat,  and  saluted 
them.  ^Good  day,  caballerosr  said  I  to  tiiem.  "^  Good 
day,  tounfcryman,''  saiid  diey  to  me,  and' then  we: stood 
staring  at  each  other  for  more  than  a  minute.^  Lieber 
HimtneL*  I  never  saw  such  robbers  ^  so  finely  dressed, 
•  ''Good  heavens  1" 
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so  well  armed;  and  mounted  so  bravely  on  two  fiery 
little  hakkas*  that  looked  as  if  they  could  have  taken 
wing  and  flown  up  into  the  clouds  i  So  we  continued 
staring  at  each  other,  till  at  last  one  asked  me  who  I 
was,  whence  I  came,  and  where  I  was  going.  "  Gentle- 
men," said  I, "  I  am  a  Swiss ;  I  have  been  to  Saint  James 
to  perform  a  religious  vow,  and  am  now  returning  to 
my  own  country."  I  said  not  a  word  about  the  trea- 
sure, for  I  was  affaid  that  they  would  have  shot  me 
at  once,  conceiving  that  I  carried  part  of  it  about  me. 
**  Have  you  any  money  ? "  they  demanded.  *^  Gentle- 
men," I  replied,  "you  see  how  I  travel  on  foot,  with 
my  shoes  torn  to  pieces ;  I  should  not  do  so  if  I  had 
money.  I  will  not  deceive  you,  however ;  I  have  a 
peseta  and  a  few  cuartos;**  and  thereupon  I  took  out 
what  I  had  and  offered  it  to  them.  ^Fellow,"  said 
they,  "we  are  caballeros  of  Galicia,  and  do  not  take 
pesetas,  much  less  cuartos.  Of  what  opinion  are  you  7 
Are  you  for  the  queen  ?  "  "  No,  gentlemen/'  said  I, 
"  I  am  not  for  the  queen  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  allow 
me  to  tell  you  that  I  am  not  for  the  king  either.  I 
know  nothing  about  the  matter ;  I  am  a  Swiss,  and 
fight  neither  for  nor  against  anybody  unless  I  am 
paid/'  This  made  them  laugh,  and  then  they  ques- 
tioned me  about  Saint  James,  and  the  ttoops  there,  and 
the  captain-general ;  and  not  to  disoblige  them,  I  told 
them  all  I  knew,  and  much  more.  Then  one  of  them, 
who  lodced  the  fiercest  and  most  determined*  took 
his  trombone  in  his  hand,  and  pointing  it  at  me,  said, 
"  Had  you  been  a  Spaniard,  we  should  have  blown 
your  head  to  shivers,  for  we  should  have  thought  you 
a  spy ;  but  we  see  you  are  a  foreigner,  and  believe 
what  you  have  said.    Take,  therefore,  this  peseta  and 
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go  your  way ;  but  beware  that  you  tell  nobody  anythii^ 
about  us,  for  if  you  do,  carracho  V  He  then  discharged 
his  trombone  just  over  my  head,  so  that  for  a  moment 
I  thought  myself  shot ;  and  then  with  an  awful  shout, 
they  both  galloped  away,  their  horses  leaping  over  the 
barrancosy  as  if  possessed  with  many  devils. 

Myself, — ^And  what  happened  to  you  on  your  arrival 
at  Corunna  ? 

Benedict — When  I  arrived  at  Corunna,  I  inquired 
after  yourself,  lieber  Herr,  and  they  informed  me  that, 
only  the  day  before  my  arrival,  you  had  departed 
for  Oviedo:  and  when  I  heard  that,  my  heart  died 
within  me,  for  I  was  now  at  the  far  end  of  Galicia, 
without  a  friend  to  help  me.  For  a  day  or  two  I  knew 
not  what  to  do ;  at  last  I  determined  to  make  for  the 
frontier  of  France,  passing  through  Oviedo  in  the  way, 
where  I  hoped  to  see  you,  and  ask  counsel  of  you.  So 
I  begged  and  bettled  among  the  Germans  of  Corunna. 
I,  however,  got  very  little  from  them,  only  a  few 
cuarts,  less  than  the  thieves  had  given  me  on  the 
road  from  Saint  James,  and  with  these  I  departed  for 
the  Asturias  by  the  way  of  Mondonedo.  Och^  what 
a  town  is  that,  full  of  canons,  priests,  and  pf^ff^^y  all 
of  them  more  Carlist  than  Carlos  himself. 

One  day  I  went  to  the  bishop's  palace  and  spoke  to 
him,  telling  him  I  was  a  pilgrim  from  Saint  James, 
and  requesting  assistance.  He  told  me,  however,  that 
he  could  not  relieve  me,  and  as  for  my  being  a  pilgrim 
from  Saint  James,  he  was  glad  of  it,  and  hoped  that  it 
would  be  of  service  to  my  soul.  So  I  left  Mondonedo, 
and  got  amongst  the  wild  mountains,  begging  and 
bettling  at  the  door  of  every  chossa  that  I  passed ; 
telling  all  I  saw  that  I  was  a  pilgrim  from  Saint  James, 
and  showing  my  passport  in  proof  that  I  had  been 
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there.  Lieber  Herr,  no  person  gave  me  ;i  ^mart^  not 
even  a  pieCe  of  iroa,  and*  both  Galiegans  and  As- 
turians  laughed  at  Saint  James,  and  told  me  that  his 
name  was  no  longer  a  passport  in  Spain.  I  Aould 
have  starved  if  I  had  not  sometimes  plucked  an  ear 
or  two  out  of  the  maize  fields ;  I  likewise  gathered 
grapes  from  thcparras  and  berries  from  the  brambles, 
and  in  this  manner  I  subsisted  till  I  arrived  at  the 
MiotaSf  where  I  slaughtered  a  stray  kid  which  I  met, 
and  devoured  part  of  the  flesh  raw,  do  great  was  my 
hunger.  It  made  me,  howeveff,  veiy  ill ;  and  for  two 
days  I  lay  in  a  barranco  half  dead  and  unable  to  help 
myself ;  it  was  a  mercy  that  I  was  not  devoured  by  the 
wolves.  I  then  struck  across  the  country  for  Oviedo : 
how  I  reached  it  I  do  not  know ;  I  was  like  one  walk- 
ing in  a  dream.  Last  night  I  slept  in  an  empty  h(^- 
sty  about  two  leagues  from  here,  and  ere  I  left  it,  I 
fell  down  on  my  knees  and  prayed  to  God  that  I  might 
find  3^)11,  Keber  Herr^  for  you  were  my  last  hope. 

Myself. — ^And  what  do  you  propose  to  do  at 
pncdent  ? 

Benedict — ^What  can  I  say,  lieber  Herrt  I  know 
not  what  to  do.  I  will  be  guided  in  Everything  by 
your  counsel 

Myself. -^l  shall  remain  at  Oviedo  a  few  dajrs  longer, 
during  which  time  you  can  lodge  at  this  posada,  and 
endeavour  to  recover  from  the  fatigue  of  your  disas- 
trous journeys ;  perhaps  before  I  depart,  we  may  hit 
on  some  plan  to  extricate  you  from  your  present  diffi- 
culties. 

Oviedo  contains  about  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants. 
It  is  picturesquely  situated  between  two  mountains, 
Morcin  and  Naranco ;  the  former  is  very  high  and 
rugged,  knd  during  the  gteater  part  of  the  year  is 
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covered  with  snow ;  the  sides  of  th^  latter  are  culti- 
vated and  planted  with  vines.  The  principal  oma* 
ment  of  the  tdwn  is  the  cathediial,*  the  tower  of  which 
is  exceedingly  lofty,  and  is  perhaps  one  of  the  purest 
specimens  of  Gothic'  architectiire '  at  present  in  ex- 
istence. The  mtisrior  of  the  cathediai  is  neat  and 
appropriate,  but  simple  and  unadorned.  I  observed 
but  one  picture^  the  Conversion  of  Saidt  Paul.  One 
of  the  chapels  is  a  cemetety,  in  which  rest  the  bones 
of  eleven  Gothic  kings ;  to  whose  souU.  be  peace. 

I  bore  a  letter  of  recommendation,  from  Corunna 
to  a  merchant  of  Oviedo.  This  person  received  me 
very  courteously,  and  generally  devoted  some  portion 
of  every  day  to  showing  me  the  remarldible  things  of 
Oviedo. 

One  morning  he  thus  addressed  me:  "You  have 
doubtless  heard  of  Feijoo,t  the  celebrated  philosophic 

*  The  cathedral  at  Oviedo  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
interesting  foundations  in  Spain.  The  first  stone  was  laid  by 
Alfonso  II.  in  802 ;  the  greater  part  of  the  existing  edifice  is  «f 
the  fourteenth  century 

But  the  great  j^lory  of  Oviedo,  entitling  it  to  rank  as  second 
among  the  holy  cities  of  Christian  Spain,  is  the  Camara  Santa, 
and  the  relics  therein  contained  (see  BMrke's  HiUory  of  Spoilt 
voL  i.  pp.  122-124,  140,  141,  147-150, 165,  275  ;  voL  ii.  pp.  8-n  ; 
and  Murray's  Handbook^  sub.  Oviedo): 

t  Benito. Feyioo  was  bom  in  1676,  and  having  assumtd  Che 
Benedictine  habit  early  in  life,  fettled  at  length  ip  a  convent 
of  his  order  at  Oviedo,  where  he  lived  for  hard  on  fifty  years. 
He  died  in  1764. 

A  strange  mixture  of  a  devout  Catholic  and  a  scientific  inno- 
vator, he  was  an  earnest  student  of  Bacon,  Newton,  Pascal, 
Leibnitz,  and  others^  whose  opinions  'he  embodied  in  his  own 
works.  Learned,  judicious,  and  diligent  rather  than  a  man  of 
genius,  he  was  original  at  least  as  regards  his  conceptions  of 
the  nature  and  limits  of  scientific  research  in  Spain.  He  kept 
on  good  terms  with  the  Inquisition,  while  he  continued  to 
pubUsh  in  his  Teatro  Critico  and  his  Cartas  Eruditasy  Curiosas 
all  that  the  Inquisitors  would  desire  to  remain  unread ;  attacked 
the  dialectics  and  metaphysics  then  taught  everywhere  in  Spain  ; 
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monk  of  the  order  of  Saint  Benedict,  whose  writings 
have  9o  much  tended  to  remove  the  popular  fallacies 
and  superstitions  so  long  cherished  in  Spain ;  he  is 
buried  in  one  of  our  convents,  where  he  passed  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  life.  Come  with  me  and  I 
will  show  you  his  portrait  Carlos  Tercero,*  our  great 
king,  sent  his  own  painter  from  Madrid  to  execute  it 
It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  a  friend  of  mine,  Don 
Ramon  Valdez,  an  advocate." 

Thereupon  he  led  me  to  the  house  of  Don  Ramon 
Valdez,  who  very  politely  exhibited  the  portrait  of 
Feijoo.  It  was  circular  in  shape,  about  a  foot  in 
diameter,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  little  brass  frame, 
something  like  the  rim  of  a  barber's  basin.  The 
countenance  was  large  and  massive,  but  fine,  the 
eyebrows  knit,  the  eyes  sharp  and  penetrating,  nose 
aquiline.  On  the  head  was  a  silken  skull-cap ;  the 
collar  of  the  coat  or  vest  was  just  perceptible.  The 
painting  was  decidedly  good,  and  struck  me  as  being 
one  of  the  very  best  specimens  of  modem  Spani^ 
art  which  I  had  hitherto  seen. 

A  day  or  two  after  this  I  said  to  Benedict  Mol, 
*'  To-morrow  I  start  from  hence  for  Santander.  It  is 
therefore  high  time  that  you  decide  upon  some  course, 
whether  to  return  to  Madrid  or  to  make  the  best  of 
your  way  to  France,  and  from  thence  proceed  to  your 
own  country." 

maintained  Bacon's  system  of  induction  in  the  physical  sciences ; 
ridiculed  the  general  opinion  as  regards  eclipses,  comets,  magic, 
and  divination;  and  laid  down  canons  of  historical  criticism 
which  would  exclude  many  of  the  most  cherished  traditions  of 
his  country  and  his  Church.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is 
that  by  Campomanes,  the  minister  of  the  enlightened  Charles 
1 11^  with  a  Life  of  the  author.  l6  vols.  Madrid,  1778. 

*  Charles  III.  of  Spain  (1759-1788),  the  most  enlightened  of 
the  Bourbon  kings. 
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^Lieber  Herr*'  said  Benedict,  "I  will  follow  you  to 
Santander  by  short  journeys,  for  I  am  unable  to  make 
long  ones  amongst  these  hills ;  and  when  I  am  there, 
peradventure  I  may  find  some  means  of  passing  into 
France.  It  is  a  great  comfort,  in  my  horrible  journeys, 
to  think  that  I  am  travelling  over  the  ground  which 
yourself  have  trodden,  and  to  hope  that  I  am  proceed- 
ing to  rejoin  you  once  more.  This  hope  kept  me  alive 
in  the  belloiasy  and  without  it  I  should  never  have 
reached  Oviedo.  I  will  quit  Spain  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  betake  me  to  Lucerne,  though  it  is  a  hard 
thing  to  leave  the  Schatz  behind  me  in  the  land  of  the 
Gallegans." 

Thereupon  I  presented  him  with  a  few  dollars. 

^  A  strange  man  is  this  Benedict,"  said  Antonio  to 
me  next  morning,  as,  accompanied  by  a  guide,  we 
sallied  forth  from  Oviedo;  ''a  strange  man,  man 
mattre^  is  this  same  Benedict.  A  strange  life  has  he 
ledj  and  a  strange  death  he  will  die, — it  is  written  on 
his  countenance.  That  he  will  leave  Spain  I  do  not 
believe,  or  if  he  leave  it,  it  will  be  only  to  return,  for 
he  is  bewitched  about  this  treasure.  Last  night  he 
sent  for  a  sorciire  whom  he  consulted  in  my  presence : 
and  she  told  him  that  he  was  doomed  to  possess 
it,  but  that  fii:st  of  all  he  must  cross  water.  She 
cautioned  him  likewise  against  an  enemy,  which  hie 
supposes  must  be  the  canon  of  Saint  James,  I  have 
often  heard  people  speak  of  the  avidity  of  the  Swiss 
for  money,  and  here  is  a  proof  of  it  I  would  not 
undeigo  what  Benedict  has  suffered  in  these  last 
journeys  of  his  to  possess  all  the  treasures  in  Spain." 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Departure  from  Oviedo— Villa  Viciosa— The  Young  Man  of  the 
Inn — ^Antonio's  Tale — ^The  General  and  his  Family-^Woliil 
Tidings — ^To-morrow  we  die — San  Vicente — Santander — 
An  Harangue — Flinter  the  Irishman. 

So  we  left  Oviedo  and  directed  our  course  towards 
Santander.  The  man  who  accompanied  uft  as  guide, 
and  from  whom  I  hired  the  pony  on  which  I  rode, 
had  been  recommended  to  me  by  my  friend  tiie 
merchant  of  Oviedo.  He  proved,  however,  a  lazy, 
indolent  fellow;  he  was  generally  loitering  two  or 
three  hundred  yards  in  our  rear,  and  instead  of  en- 
livening the  way  with  song  and  tale,  like  our  late 
guide,  Martin  of  Rivadeo,  he  scarcely  ever  opened  his 
lips,  save  to  tell  us  not  to  go  so  fast,  or  that  I  shoidd 
burst  his  pony  if  I  spurred  him  so.  He  was  thievish 
withal,  and  though  he  had  engaged  to  make  the  journey 
secoy*  that  is,  to  defray  the  charges  of  himself  and  beast, 
he  contrived  throughout  to  keep  both  at  our  expense. 
When  journeying  in  Spain,  it  is  invariably  the  cheapest 
plan  to  agree  to  maintain  the  guide  and  his  horse  or 
mule,  for  by  so  doing  the  hire  is  diminished  at  least 
one-third,  and  the  bills  upon  the  road  are  seldom 
increased ;  whereas,  in  the  other  case,  he  pockets  the 
•  Literally,  dry. 
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difference,  and  yet  goes  shot  free,  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  traveller,  through  the  connivance  of  the  inn- 
keepers, who  have  a  kind  of  fellow-feeling  with  the 
guides. 

Lite  in  the  afternoon  we  reached  Villat  Viciosa,  a 
small  dirty  town,  at  the  distance  of  eigl;it  leagues  from 
Oviedo :  it  stands  beside  a  creek  which  communicates 
with  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  It  is  sometimes  called  La 
Capital  de  las  Avellanas,  or  the  Capital  of  the  Filberts, 
from  the  immense  quantity  of  this  fruit  which  is  grown 
in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  the  greatest  part  of  which 
is  exported  to  England;'  As  we  drew  nigh  we  over- 
took numerous  carts  laden  with  avellanas  proceeding 
in  the  direction  of  the  town.  I  was  informed  that 
several  small  English  vessels  were  lying  in  the  harbour. 
Singular  as  it  may  seem,  however,  notwithstanding 
we  were  in  the  Capital  of  the  Avellanas,  it  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  that  I  procured  a  scanty  handful 
for  my  dessert,  and  of  thes6  more  than  one-half  wet« 
decayed.  The  people  of  the  house  informed  me  that 
the  nuts  were  intended  for  exportation,  and  that  they 
never  dreamt  either  of  partaking  of  them  themselves 
or  of  offering  them  to  their  guests. 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  following  day  we  reached 
Colunga,  a  beautiful  village  on  a  rising  ground,  thickly 
planted  with  chestnut  trees.  It  is  celebrated,  at  least 
in  the  Asturias,  as  being  the  birthplace  of  Arguelles, 
the  father  of  the  Spanish  constitution. 

As  we  dismounted  at  the  door  of  the  posada,  where 
we  intended  to  refresh  ourselves,  a  person  who  was 
leaning  out  of  an  upper  window  uttefed  an  exclama- 
tion and  disappeared.  We  were  yet  at  the  door,  when 
the  same  individual  came  running  forth  and  cast  him- 
self on  the  neck  of  Antonia     He  was  a  good-looking 
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young  man,  apparently  about  five-and-twenty,  genteelly 
dressed,  with  a  montero  cap  on  his  head  Antonio 
looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  and  then  with  an  *'  Ak, 
Monsieur,  est  ce  bien  vaus  f  "  shook  him  affectionately 
by  the  hand.  The  stranger  then  motioned  him  to 
follow  him,  and  they  forthwith  proceeded  to  the  room 
above. 

Wondering  what  this  could  mean,  I  sat  down  to 
my  morning  repast  Nearly  an  hour  elapsed,  and 
still  Antonio  did  not  make  his  appearance.  Through 
the  boards,  however,  which  composed  the  ceiling  of  the 
kitchen  where  I  sat,  I  could  hear  the  voices  of  himself 
and  his  acquaintance,  and  thought  that  I  could  occasion- 
ally distinguish  the  sound  of  broken  sobs  and  groans. 
At  last  there  was  a  long  pause.  I  became  impatient, 
and  was  about  to  summon  Antonio,  when  he  made 
his  appearance,  but  unaccompanied  by  the  stranger. 
''Wbat^  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  singular,"  I  de- 
manded, "  have  you  been  about  ?  Who  is  that  man  ?  " 
"Man  ptattre,*'  said  Antonio,  "ifest  wi  monsieur  de 
ma  connaissance.  With  your  permission  I  will  now 
take  a  mouthful,  and  as  we  journey  along  I  will  tell 
you  all  that  I  know  of  him." 

**  Monsieur^'*  said  Antonio,  as  we  rode  out  of  Colunga, 
"you  are  anxious  to  know  the  history  of  the  gentle* 
man  whom  you  saw  embrace  me  at  the  inn.  Know, 
man  mattre^  that  these  Carlist  and  Cristino  wars  have 
been  the  cause  of  much  misery  and  misfortune  in  this 
country;  but  a  being  so  thoroughly  unfortunate  as 
that  poor  young  gentleman  of  the  inn,  I  do  not  believe 
is  to  be  found  in  Spain,  and  his  misfortunes  proceed 
entirely  from  the  spirit  of  party  and  faction  which  for 
some  time  past  has  been  so  prevalent 

"  Mon  mattre,  as  I  have  often  told  you,  I  have  lived 
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in  many  houses  and  served  many  masters,  and  it 
chanced  that  about  ten  years  ago  I  served  the  father 
of  this  gentleman,  who  was  then  a  mere  boy.  It  was 
a  very  high  family,  for  monsieur  the  father  was  a 
general  in  the  army,  and  a  man  of  large  possessions. 
The  family  consisted  of  the  general,  his  lady,  and 
two  sons ;  the  youngest  of  whom  is  the  person  you 
have  just  seen,  the  other  was  several  years  older.  Pat- 
dim  I  I  fdt  myself  very  comfortable  in  that  house,  and 
every  individual  of  the  family  had  all  kind  of  com- 
plaisance for  me.  It  is  singular  enough,  that  though  I 
have  been  turned  out  of  so  many  families,  I  was  never 
turned  out  of  that ;  and  though  I  left  it  thrice,  it  was 
of  my  own  free  will.  I  became  dissatisfied  with  the 
other  servants,  or  with  the  dog  or  the  cat  The  last 
time  I  left  was  on  account  of  the  quail  which  was  hung 
out  of  the  window  of  madamej  and  which  waked  me 
in  the  morning  with  its  call.  Eh  bien,  mon  mattrty 
things  went  on  in  this  way  during  the  three  years 
that  I  continued  in  the  family,  out  and  in ;  at  the 
end  of  which  time  it  was  determined  that  the  3^ung 
gentleman  should  travel,  and  it  was  proposed  that  I 
should  attend  him  as  valet  This  I  wished  very  much 
to  do.  However,  par  malheur^  I  was  at  this  time  very 
much  dissatisfied  with  madame  his  mother  about  the 
quail,  and  insisted  that  before  I  accompanied  him  the 
bird  should  be  slaughtered  for  the  kitchen.  To  this 
madame  would  by  no  means  consent ;  and  even  the 
young  gentleman,  who  had  always  taken  my  part  on 
other  occasions,  said  that  I  was  unreasonable :  so  I  left 
the  house  in  a  huff,  and  never  entered  it  again. 

"  Eh  bien,  man  mattre,  the  young  gentleman  went 
upon  his  travels,  and  continued  abroad  several  years ; 
and  from  the  time  of  his  departure  until  we  met  him 
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at  Colui^a,  I  have  not  set  eyes  upon,  nor  indeed 
heard  of  him.  I  have  heard  enough,  however,  of  his 
family ;  of  monsieur,  the  father  of  fnadame,  and  of  the 
brother,  who  was  an  officer  of  cavalry.  A  short  time 
before  the  troubles,  I  mean  before  the  death  of  Fer- 
dinand, monsieur  the  father  was  appointed  captain- 
general  of  G>runna.  Now  monsieur,  though  a  good 
master,  was  rather  a  proud  man,  and  fond  of  discipline, 
and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  and  of  obedience.  He  was» 
moreover,  no  friend  to  the  populace,  to  the  cancdlhy 
fUKl  he  had  a  particular  aversion  to  the  nationals. 
So,  when  Ferdinand  died,  it  was  whispered  about  at 
Corunna  that  the  general  was  no  liberal,  and  that  he 
was  a  better  friend  to  Carlos  than  Christina.  Eh  bien, 
it  chanced  that  there  was  a  grand  fHe^  or  festival,  at 
Corunna,  on  the  water,  and  the  nationals  were  there, 
and  the  soldiers.  And  I  know  not  how  it  befell,  but 
there  was  an  hneute,  and  the  nationals  laid  hands  on 
monsieur  the  general,  and  tying  a  rope  round  his  neck, 
flung  him  overboard  from  the  baige  in  which  he  was, 
and  then  dragged  him  astern  about  the  harbour  until 
he  was  drowned.  They  then  went  to  his  house,  and 
pilk^ed  it,  and  so  ill-treated  madame,  who  at  that 
time  happened,  to  be  enceinte^  that  in  a  few  hours  she 
expired. 

"  I  tell  y<w  what,  mon  mattre,  when  I  heard  of  the 
misfortune  ot  madame  and  the  general,  you  would 
scarcely  believe  it,  but  I  actually  shed  tears,  and  was 
sorry  that . I  had  parted  with  thtim  in  unkindness  on 
aoooimt  of  that  pernicious  quail. 

"  Ek  bieny  mon  mattre,  nous  fioursuivrons  notre  kis^ 
taire.  The  eldest  son,  as  I  told  you  before,  was  a 
cavalry  officer,  and  aE  man  of  resoliAion,  and  when  he 
heard  of  the  death  of  his  father  and  mother^  he  vowed 
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revenge.  Poor  fellow  I  So  what  does  he  do  but 
desert,  with  two  or  three  discontented  spirits  of  his 
troop,  and  going  to  the  frontier  of  Galicia,  he  raised 
a  small  faction,  and  proclaimed  Don  Carlos,  For  some 
little  time  he  did  considerable  damage  to  the  liberals, 
burning  and  destroying  their  possessions,  and  putting 
to  death  several  nationals  that  fell  into  his  hands. 
However,  this  did  not  last  long ;  his  faction  was  soon 
diiq>ersed,  and  he  himself  taken  and  hanged,  and  his 
bead  stupk  on  a  pole. 

**Nous  sommes  d^jd  presque  au  bout  When  we 
$u:rived  at  the  inn,  the  young  man  took  me  above,  as 
you  sawi  and  Idiere  for  some  time  he  could  do  nothing 
but  weep  and  sob.  His  stx>ry  is  soon  told: — ^he 
returned  from  his  travels,  and  the  first  intelligence 
which  awaited  him  on  his  arrival  in  Spain  was,  that 
his  father  was  drownedj  his  mother  dead,  and  his 
brother  hanged,  and,  moreover,  all  the  possessions  of 
his  family  cx^nfiscated.  This  was  not  all :  wherever 
he  went,  he  found  himself  considered  in  the  light  of  a 
factious  and  discontented  person,  and  was  frequently 
assailed  by  the  nationals  with  blows  of  sabres  and 
cudgels.  He  applied  to  hjs  relations,  and  some  of 
these»  who  were  of  the  Carlist  persuasion,  advised  him 
to  betake  himself  to  the  army  of  Don  Carlos,  and  the 
Pretender  himself^  w;ho  was  a  friend  of  his  father,  and 
remembered  the  services  of  his  brother,  offered  to  give 
him  a  ccMnmand  in  his  army.  But,  mon  mattrey  as 
I  told  you  before,  he  was  a  pacific  young  gentleman, 
and  as  mild  as  a  lamb;  and  hated  the  idea  of  shedding 
bkxHi  He  wa3>  moreover,  not  of  the  Carlisfe  opinion, 
f^r  during  his  studies  he  had  read  books  written  a  long 
time  ago  by  countrymen  of  mine,  all  about  republics 
and  liberties^  and  the  rights  of  man,  so  that  he  was 
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much  more  inclined  to  the  liberal  than  the  Carli^:t 
system  ;  he  therefore  declined  the  offer  of  Don  Carlos, 
whereupon  all  his  relations  deserted  him,  whilst  the 
liberals  hunted  him  from  one  place  to  another  like  a 
wild  beast  At  last,  he  sold  some  little  property  which 
still  remained  to  him,  and  with  the  proceeds  he  came  to 
this  remote  place  of  Colunga,  where  no  one  knew  him. 
and  where  he  has  been  residing  for  several  months,  in 
a  most  melancholy  manner,  with  no  other  amusement 
than  that  which  he  derives  from  a  book  or  two,  or 
occasionally  hunting  a  leveret  with  his  spaniel 

"  He  asked  me  for  counsel,  but  I  had  none  to  give 
him,  and  could  only  weep  with  him.  At  last  he  said, 
'  Dear  Antonio,  I  see  there  is  no  remedy.  You  say 
your  master  is  below ;  beg  him,  I  pray,  to  stay  till  to* 
morrow,  and  we  will  send  for  the  maidens  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  for  a  violin  and  bagpipe,  and  we  will 
dance  and  cast  away  care  for  a  moment'  And  then 
he  said  something  in  old  Greek,  which  I  scarcely 
understood,  but  which  I  think  was  equivalent  to,  '  Let 
us  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  for  to-morrow  we  die  i  * 

*^  Eh  hten^  man  mattrey  I  told  him  that  you  were  a 
serious  gentleman,  who  never  took  any  amusement,  and 
that  you  were  in  a  hurry.  Whereupon  he  wept  again, 
and  embraced  me,  and  bade  me  farewell  And  now, 
man  mattre,  I  have  told  you  the  history  of  the  young 
man  of  the  inn." 

We  slept  at  Ribida  de  Sella,  and  the  next  day  at 
noon  arrived  at  Llanes.  Our  route  lay  between  the 
coast  and  an  immense  i-ange  of  mountains,  which  rose 
up  like  huge  ramparts  at  about  a  league's- distance 
from  the  sea.  The  ground  over  which  we  passed  was 
tolerably  level,  and  seemingly  well  cultivated.  There 
was  no  lack  of  vines  and  trees,  whilst  at  short  intervals 
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rose  the  corHjos  of  the  proprietor^-r-square  stone  build^ 
ings  surrounded  with  an  outer  wall.  Llanes  is  an  old 
town,  formerly  of  considerable  strength.  In  its  neigh- 
bourhood is  the  convent  of  San  Cilorio,  one  of  the 
laigest  monastic  edifices  in  all  Spain.  It  is  now 
deserted,  and  stands  alone  and  desolate  upon  one  of 
the  peninsulas  of  the  Cantabrian  shore.  Leaving 
Llanes,  we  soon  entered  one  of  the  most  dreary  and 
barren  regions  imaginable,  a  r^ion  of  rock  and  stone, 
where  neither  grass  nor  trees  were  to  be  seen.  Night 
overtook  us  in  these  places.  We  wandered  on,. how- 
ever, until  we  reached  a  small  village,  termed  Santo 
Coloinbo.  Here  we  passed  the  night,  in  the  house  of 
a  carabineer  of  the  revenue,  a  tall  athletic  figure,  who 
met  us  at  the  gate,  armed  with  a  gun.  He  was  a 
Castilian,  and  with  all  that  ceremonious  formality  and 
grrave  politeness  for  which  his*  countrymen  were  at 
one  time  so  celebrated.  He  chid  his  wife' for  convers- 
ing with  her  handmaid  about  the  concerns  of  the  house 
before  us.  "Barbara,"  said  he,  *'this  is  not  conversa- 
tion calculated  to  interest  the  strange  cavaliers  ;  hold 
your  peace,  or  go  aside  with  the  muchacha**  In  the 
morning  he  refused  any  remuneration  for  his  hospitality. 
"  I  am  a  cabcUlero^'  said  he,  "  even  as  yourselves.  It 
is  not  my  custom  to  admit  people  into  my  house  for 
the  sake  of  lucre.  I  received  you  because  you  were 
benighted  and  the  posada  distant.*' 

Rising  early  in  the  morning,  we  pursued  our  way 
through  a  country  equally  stony  and  dreary  as  that 
which  we  had  entered  upon  the  preceding  day.  In 
about  four  hours  we  reached  San  Vicente,  a  large  and 
dilapidated  town,  chiefly  inhabited  by  miserable  fishery- 
men.  It  retains,  however,  many  remarkable  relies  of 
former  magnificence :  the  bridge,  which  bestrides  the 
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broad  and  deep  firth  on  which  stands  the  town,  has 
no  less  than  thirty-^wo  ajrches,  and  is  built  of  grey 
granite.  It  is  very  ancient,  and  in  some  parts  in  so 
ruinous  a  condition  ms  to  be  dangerqua 

Leaving  San  Vicente,  behind  us»  we  travelled  for  some 
leagues  on  the  seashore,  crossing  occasionally  ^  narrow 
inlet  or  firth.  The  country  at  last  began  to  improve, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Santillana  was  both 
beautiful  and  fertile.  About  a  league  before  we  rpached 
the  country  of  Gil  Bias  we  passed  through  ai)  extensive 
wood,  in  which  were  rocks  and  precipices;  it  was 
exactly  such  a  plaoe  as  that  in  which  the  cave  of 
Rolando  was  situated,  as  described,  in  the  novel. 
The  wood  has  an  evil  name,  apd  our  guide  informed 
us  that  cobberies  w<re  occasionally  committed  in  it 
No  adventure,  however,  .bef^U  us,  and  we  reached  San^ 
tillaaa  at  about  six  in  the  evening.. 

We  did  not  enter  the  town,  but  halted  at  a  large 
venia,  or  posada^  at  the  entrance^  before  which  stood  an 
immense  ash  tree.  We  had  scarcely  housed  ourselves 
when  a  tremendous  storm  of  rain  and  wind  commenced, 
acconlpanied  with  thunder  and  lightning,  which  con- 
tinued without  much  interruption  for  several  hours,  and 
the  effects  of  which  were  visible  in  our  journey  of  the 
following  day,  the  streams  over  which  we  passed  being 
much  swollen,  and  several  trees  lying  uptom  by  the 
wayside.  Santillana  contains  four  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, and  is  six  short  leagues'  distance  from  San- 
tander,  where  we  arrived,  early  the  next  day. 

Nothing  could  exhibit  a  stronger  contrast  to  the 
desolate  tracts  and  the  half-ri^ined  towns  through  which 
we  had  lately  passed,,  than  the  bus^e  and  activity  of 
Santander,  which,  thougl^  it  stands  on  the  confines  of 
the  Basque  provinces,  the  stronghold  of  .tjtie  Pretender, 
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is  almost  the  only  city  in  Spain  which  has  rnot  suffered 
by  the  Carlist  wars.  Till  thexlose  of  the  last  century 
it  was  little  better  than  an  obscure  fishing  town,  but 
it  has  of  late  years  almost  entirely  engrossed  the  com- 
merce of  the  Spanish  transatlantic  possessions^  espe- 
cially of  the  Havannah.  The  oonsequence  of  which 
h^  been,  that  whilst  Santaitder  has  rapidly  increased 
in  wealth  and  magnificence,  both  Corunna  and  Cadi2 
have  been  as  rapidly  hastbning  to  de^y.  At  present 
it  possesses  a  noble  quay,  on  which  stands  a  liike  of 
stately  edifices,  far  exceeding  in  sfJendour  the  palaces 
of  the  ari^ocracy  of  Madrid  These  are  built  in  the 
French  style,  and  are.  chiefly  occupiefd  by  the  mer^ 
chants.  The  population  of  Santander  "is  estimated. at 
sixty  thousand  sonla  ..' .;     i 

On  the  day  of  my  arrival  I  dined  at -the  table-^Shdie 
of  the  principal  inn,  kept  by  a  Genoese.  The  com- 
pany was  very  miscellaneous — ^French;  Germans,  and 
Spaniards,  all  speaking  in  their  respective  languages^ 
whilst  at  the  en(ds  of  the  table,  confronting  each  other, 
sat  two  Catalan  merchants,  one  of  whom  weighed 
nearly  twenty  stone,  grunting  across  the  board  in  their 
harsU  dialect  Long^  however,  before  dinner  was  con- 
cluded the  conversation  was  entirely  engrossed  and 
the  attention  of  all  present  directed  to  an  individual 
who  sat  on  One  side  of  the  bulky  Catalan.  He.  was  a 
thin'  man  of  about  the  middle  height,  with  a  remark- 
ably red  face,  and  something  in  his  eyes  which,  if  not 
a  squint,  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  it  He  wap 
dressed  in  a  bhie  military  frock,  and  seemed  ta  take 
much  more  pleasure  in  haranguing  than  in  the  fare 
which  was  set  before  him.  He  spoke  perfectly  good 
Spanish,  yet  hi^  voice  betrayed  something  of  a  foreign 
accent     For  a  long  time  he  descanted  with  immense 
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volubility  on  war  and  all  its  circumstances,  freely  criti- 
cizing the  conduct  of  the  generals,  both  Carlist  and 
Cristinosi  in  the  present  struggle,  till  at  last  he  ex- 
claimed; "Had  I  but  twenty  thousand  men  allowed 
me  by  the  government,  I  would  bring  the  war  to  a 
conclusion  in  six  months." 

''  Pardon  me,  sir/'  said  a  Spaniard  who  sat  at  the 
table,  '*  the  curiosity  which  induces  me  to  request  the 
favour  of  your  distingruished  name." 

''  I  am  Flinter,"  replied  the  individual  in  the  military 
frock,  **  a  name  which  is  in  the  mouth  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  Spain.  I  am  Flinter  *  the  Irish- 
man, just  escaped  from  the  Basque  provinces  and  the 
claws,  of  Don  Carlos.  On  the  decease  of  Ferdinand, 
I  declared  for  Isabella,  esteeming  it  the  duty  of  every 
good  cavalier  and  Irishman  in  the  Spanish  service  to 
do  so.  You  have  all  heard  of  my  exploits,  and  permit 
me  to  tell  you  they  would  have  been  yet  more  glorious 
had  not  jealousy  been  at  work  and  cramped  my  means. 
Two  years  ago  I  was  despatched  to  Estremadura,  to 
organize  the  militias.  The  bands  of  Gomez  and  Cabrera 
entered  the  province,  and  spread  devastation  around. 
They  found  me,  however,  at  my  post ;  and  had  I  been 
properly  seconded  by  those  under  my  command,  the 
two  rebels  would  never  have  returned  to  their  master 
to  boast  of  their  success.  I  stood  behind  my  in- 
trenchments.     A  man  advanced  and  summoned  us  to 

*  George  Dawson  Flinter  began  life  in  an  English  West 
India  regiment,  served  in  the  Spanish  American  forces,  and 
afterwards  obtained  a  commission  in  the  Spanish  army.  In 
1833,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  he  declared  for  Isabella, 
and  served  with  considerable  distinction  in  the  constitutional 
army.  A  prisoner  in  1836,  he  was  entrusted  with  a  high  com- 
pand  at  Toledo  in  1837,  but  having  failed  to  satisfy  the  Cortes 
in  an  engag;ement  in  September,  1838,'  he  cut  his  throat  (see 
GeniL  M^g^-^  1838,  vol.  ii.  p.  553,  and  Duncan,  Tk€  EngUsk  in 
Spain,  pp.  13,  189). 
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surrender.     'Who  are  you?'   I  demanfded.  •  '\  am 
Csd^rera,'  he  replied;  *and  I  am  Flinter/  I  lietorted 
flourishing  my  sabre ;  '  retire  to  your  battalions,  or  you 
will  forthwith  die  the  death.*     He  was  awed,  and  did 
as  I  commanded.     In  an  hour  we  surrendered.     I  was 
led  a  prisoner  to  the  Basque  provinces  ;  and  the  Car- 
lists  rejoiced  in  the  capture  they  had  made,  for  the 
name  of  Flinter  had  long  sounded  amongst  the  Car- 
list  ranks.     I  was  flung  into  a  loathsome  dungeon, 
where  I  remained  twenty  months.     I  was  cold  ;  I  was 
naked;  but  I  did  not  chi  that  account  despond — my 
spirit  was  too  indomitelble  for  such  weakness.     My 
keeper  at  last  pitied  my  misfortunes.    He  said  that '  it 
grieved  him  to  see  so  valiant  a  man  perish  in  inglori- 
ous conflnement'     We  laid  a  plan  to  escape  together ; 
disguises  were  provided,  and  we  made  the  attempt 
We  passed  unobserved  till  we  arrived  at  the  Carlist 
lines  above  Bilbao :  there  we  were  stopped.     My  pre- 
sence of  mind,  however,  did  not  desert  me.     I  was 
disguised  as  a  carmam,  as  a  Catalan,  and  the  coolness 
of  my  answers  deceived  my  interrogators.     We  were 
permitted  to  pass,  and  soon  were  safe  within  the  walls 
of  Bilbao.     There  was  an  illumination  that  night  in 
the  town,  for  the  lion  had  burst  his  toils,  Flinter  had 
escaped,  and  was  once  more  returned  to  reanimate 
a  drooping  cause.     I  have  just  arrived  at  Santander, 
on   my  way  to   Madrid,   where  I  intend  to  ask  of 
the  government  a  command,  with  twenty  thousand 
men." 

Poor  Flinter !  a  braver  heart  and  a  more  gasconad- 
ing mouth  were  surely  never  united  in  the  same  body. 
He  proceeded  to  Madrid,  and  through  the  influence 
of  the  British  ambassador,  who  was  his  friend,  he 
obtained  the  command  of  a  small  division,  with  which 
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he  contrived  to  surprise  and  defeat,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Toledo,  a  body  of  the  Carlists,  commanded 
by  Orejita,  whose  numbers  more  than  trebled  his  own. 
In  reward  for  this  exploit  he  wad  persecuted'  by  the 
government,  which,  at  that  itime,  was  the  fnader€ula  or 
juste  tmtieUi  with  the  most  relentless  animosity ;  the 
prime  minister,  Ofalia,  suiqx>rting  with  all  his  influence 
numerous  and  ridiculous  accusations  of  plunder  and 
robbery  brought  against  the  too  successfal  general  by 
the  Carlist  canons  of  Toledo^  He  was  likewise  charged 
with  a  derelictkni  of  duty,  in  having  permitted,  after 
the  battle  of  Valdepenas,  which  he  likewise  won  in  the 
most  gallant  manner,  the  Caslist  force  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  mines  of  Almaden,  although  the  government, 
who  were  bent  on  his  ruin,  had  done  all  in  their  power 
to  prevent  him  from  following  up  his  successes;  by 
denying  him  the  slightest  supplies  and  reinforcements. 
The  frtits  of  victory  thus  wrested*  from  him,  his  hopes 
blighted,  a  morbid  melandioly  seized  upon  the  Irish- 
man ;  he  resignod  his  command,  and,  in  less  than  ten 
months 'from  the  period  when  I  saw  him  at  Santander, 
afforded  his  dastardly  and  malignant  enemies  a  triumph 
which  satisfied  even  them,  by  cutting  his  own  throat 
with  a  ra2or. 

Ardent  spirits  of  foveign  climes,  who  hope  to  dis« 
tinguish  yourselves  in  the  service  of  Spain,  and  to  earn 
honours  and  rewards,  remember  the  fate  of  Columbus, 
and  of  another  as  brave  and  as  ardent — Flinter  I 
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CHAPTER   XXXV. 

Departure    from    Santander — The  Night   Alarm — The   Black 

Pass. 

I  HAD  ordered  two  hundred  Testaments. to  be  sent  to 
Santander  from  Madrid:  I  founds  however,  to  my 
great  sorrow,  that  thpy  had  not  arrived,  and  I  sup^ 
posed  that  they  had  either  been  seized  on  the  way  by 
the  Carlists,  or  that  my  letter  had  miscarried.  I  then 
thought  of  applying  to  England  for  a  supply,  but  I 
abandoned  the  idea  for  two  reason&  In  tihe  Arst  place, 
I  should  have  to  remain  idly  loitering,  at  least  a  month, 
before  I  could  receive  them,  at  a  place  Where  every 
article  was  excessively  dear ;  and,  secondly,  I  was  very 
unwell,  and  unable  to  procure  medical  advice  at  San- 
tander. Ever  since  I  left  Corunna>  I  had  been  afflicted 
with  a  terrible  dysentery,  and  latterly  with  an  ophthal- 
mia, the  result  of  the  other  makidy.  I  therefore 
determined  on  returning  to  Madrid.  To  effect  this, 
however,  seemed  no  very  easy  task.  Parties  of  the 
army  of  Don  Carlos,  which,  in  a  partial  degree,  had 
been  routed  in  Castile,  were  hovering  about  the  country 
through  which  I  should  .have  to  pass,  more  especially 
in  that  part  called  **  The  Mountains,"  so  that  all  com-» 
munication  had  ceased  between  .Santander  and  the 
6outhem  districts.    Nevertheless.  I  determined  to  trust 
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as  usual  in  the  Almighty,  and  to  risk  the  danger.  I 
purchased,  therefore,  a  small  horse,  and  sallied  forth 
with  Antonio. 

Before  departing,  however,  I  entered  into  conference 
with  the  booksellers  as  to  what  they  should  do  in  the 
event  of  my  finding  an  opportunity  of  sending  them 
a  stock  of  Testaments  from  Madrid ;  and,  having  ar- 
ranged matters  to  my  satisfaction,  I  committed  myself 
to  Providence.  I  will  not  dwell  long  on  this  journey 
of  three  hundred  miles.  We  were  in  the  midst  of  the 
fire,  yet,  strange  to  say,  escaped  without  a  hair  of  our 
heads  being  singed.  Robberies,  murders,  and  all  kinds 
of  atrocities  were  perpetrated  before,  behind,  and  on 
both  sides  of  us  ;  but  not  so  much  as  a  dog  baficed  at 
us»  though  in  one  instance  a  plan  had  been  laid  to  in- 
tercept us.  About  four  leagues  from  Santander,  whilst 
we  were  baiting  our  horses  at  a  village  hostelry,  I  saw 
a  fellow  run  off  after  having  held  a  whispering  con- 
versation with  a  boy  who  was  dealing  out  barley  to 
us.  I  instantly  inquired  of  the  latter  what  the  man 
had  said  to  him,  but  only  obtained  an  evasive  answer. 
It  appeared  afterwards  that  the  conversation  was  about 
ourselves.  Two  or  three  leagues  farther  there  was  an 
inn  and  village  where  we  had  proposed  staying,  and 
indeed  had  expressed  our  intention  of  doing  so ;  but 
on  arriving  there,  finding  that  the  sun  was  still  far  from 
its  bourne,  I  determined  to  proceed  farther,  expecting 
to  meet  with  a  resting-place  at  the  distance  of  a 
league ;  though  I  was  mistaken,  as  we  found  none  until 
we  reached  Montaneda,  nine  leagues  and  a  half  from 
Santander,  where  was  statiohed  a  small  detachment 
of  soldiers.  At  the  dekd  of  night,  we  were  aroused 
from  our  sleep  by  a  cry  that  the  "  factious  "  were  not 
far  off.     A  messenger  had  arrived  from  the  alcalde 
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of  the  village  where  we  had  previously  intended  stay- 
ing, who  stated  that  a  party  of  Carlists  had  just  sur- 
prised that  place,  and  were  searching  for  an  English 
spy,  whom  they  supposed  to  be  at  the  inn.  The  officer 
commanding  the  soldiers,  upon  hearing  this,  not  deem^ 
ing  his  own  situation  a  safe  one,  instantly  drew  off  his 
men,  falling  back  on  a  stronger  party  stationed  in  a 
fortified  village  near  at  hand.  As  for  ourselves,  we 
saddled  our  horses  and  contiflued  our  way  in  the  dark. 
Had  the  Carlists  succeeded  in  apprehending  me,  I 
should  instantly  have  been  shot,  and  my  body  cast 
on  the  rocks  to  feed  the  vultures  and  wolves.  But 
"  it  was  not  so  written,"  said  Antonio,  who,  like  many 
of  his  countrymen,  was  a  fatalist  The  next  night  we 
had  another  singular  escape :  we  had  arrived  near  the 
entrance  of  a  horrible  pass  called  **  El  puerto  de  la 
puente  de  las  tablas,'*  or  the  pass  of  the  bridge  of 
planks,  which  wound  through  a  black  and  frightful 
mountain,  on  the  farther  side  of  which  was  the  town 
of  Ofias,  where  we  meant  to  tarry  for  the  night.  The 
sun  had  set  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Suddenly  a 
man,  with  his  face  covered  with  blood,  rushed  out  of 
the  pass.  "Turn  back,  sir,"  he  said,  "  in  the  name  of 
God ;  there  are  murderers  in  that  pass ;  they  have 
just  robbed  me  of  my  mule,  and  all  I  possess,  and  I 
have  hardly  escaped  with  life  from  their  hands ! "  I 
scarcely  know  why,  but  I  made  him  no  answer,  and 
proceeded ;  indeed  I  was  so  weary  and  unwell  that  I 
cared  not  what  became  of  me.  We  entered  ;  the  rocks 
rose  perpendicularly,  right  and  left,  entirely  intercepting 
the  scanty  twilight,  so  that  the  darkness  of  the  grave, 
or  rather  the  blackness  of  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  reigned  around  us,  and  we  knew  not  where  we 
went,  but  trusted  to  the  instinct  of  the  horses,  who 
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moved  on  with  their  heads  close  to  the  ground.  The 
only  sound  which  we  heard  was  the  plash  of  a  stream, 
which  tumbled  down  Ae  pass.  I  expected  every 
moment  to  feel  a  knife  at  my  throat,  but  "  it  was  not 
so  tvritten**  We  threaded  the  pass  without  meeting  a 
human  being,  and  within  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
after  the  time  we  entered  it,  we  found  ourselves  within 
the  posada  of  the  town  of  Oftas^  which  was  filled  with 
troops  and  armed  peasants  expecting  an  attack  from 
the  grand  Carlist  army,  which  was  near  at  hand. 

Well,  we  reached  Burgos  in  safety ;  *  we  reached 
Valladolid  in  safety ;  we  passed  the  Guadarrama  in 
safety ;  and  were  at  length  safely  housed  in  Madrid. 
People  said  we  had  been  very  lucky ;  Antonio  said, 
''  It  was  so  written  ;  ^  but  I  say,  Glory  be  to  the  Lord 
fpr  His  mercies  vouchsafed  to  us. 

•  There  is  still  a  fairly  frequented  high-road  from  Santander 
to  Burgos,  inasmuch  as  the  railway  from  Santander  to  Madrid 
takes  a  more  westerly  route  through  Palencia,  the  actual  junc- 
tion with  the  main  line  from  Irun  being  at  Venta  de  Bafios, 
a  new  creation  of  the  railway  not  even  mentioned  in  the  guide- 
books a  few  years  ago,  and  now  one  of  the  most  important 
stations  in  Spain. 

Yet  in  railway  matters  Spain  has  still  some  progress  to  make. 
From  Santander  to  Burgos  via  Venta  de  Bafios  is  just  120 
English  miles  ;  but  the  time  occupied  in  the  journey  by  train  in 
this  year  1895  is  jvist  seventeen  hours,  the  traveller  having  to 
leave  Santander  at  i  p.m.  in  order  to  reach  Burgos  at  6  o'clock 
the  following  morning  1 
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CHAPTER   XXXVI. 

Suteof  AfTairs  at  Madrid— The  New  Ministry— Pope  of  I^ome 
—The  Bookseller  of  Toledo — Sword-blad^s— Houses  of 
Toledo — ^The  Forlorn  Gypsy — Proceedings  at  Madrid— 
Another  Servant. 

During  my  journey  in  tiie  northern  provinces  of 
Spain,  ^ich  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
year  1837,  I  had  accompii^ed  but  a  slight  portiofi  of 
what  I  proposed  to  oiyself  to  effect  in  the  outset.  In- 
significant are  the  results  of  man's  labours  compared 
with  the  swelling  ideas  of  his  presumption  ;  something, 
however,  had  been  effected  by  the  journey  which  I*  had 
just  concluded.  The  New  Testament  of  Christ  was  now 
enjoying  a  quiet  sale  in  the  principal  towns  of  the 
north,  and  I  bad  secured  the  friendly  interest  and  co- 
operation of  the  booksellers  of  those  parts,  particularly 
of  him  the  most  considerable  of  them  all,  old  Rey  of 
Compostella.  I  had,  moreover,  disposed  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Testaments  with  my  own  hands, 
to  private  individuals,  entirely  of  the  lower  classes^ 
namely,  muleteers,  carmen,  coHtrabandistas,  etc.,  so 
that  upon  the  whole  I  had  abundant  cause  for  grati- 
tude and  thanksgiving. 

I  did  not  find  our  affairs  in  a  very  prosperous  state 
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at  Madrid,  few  copies  having  been  sold  in  the  book- 
sellers' shops ;  yet  what  could  be  rationally  expected 
during  these  latter  times  ?  Don  Carlos,  with  a  lai^e 
army,  had  been  at  the  gates ;  plunder  and  massacre 
had  been  expected ;  so  that  people  were  too  much 
occupied  in  forming  plans  to  secure  their  lives  and 
property  to  give  much  attention  to  reading  of  any 
description. 

The  enemy,  however,  had  now  retired  to  his  strong- 
holds in  Alava  and  Guipuzcoa.  I  hoped  that  brighter 
days  were  dawning,  and  that  the  work,  under  my 
own  superintendence,  would,  with  God's  blessing, 
prosper  in  the  capital  of  Spain.  How  far  the  result 
corresponded  with  my  expectations  will  be  seen  in 
the  sequel. 

During  my  absence  in  die  north,  a  total  change  of 
ministers  had  occurred.  The  liberal  party  had  been 
ousted  from  the  cabinet,  and  in  their  place  had  entered 
individuals  attached  to  the  moderado  or  court  party : 
unfortunately,  however,  for  my  prospects,  they  con- 
sisted of  persons  with  whom  I  had  no  acquaintance 
whatever,  and  with  whom  my  former  friends,  Galiano 
and  Isturitz,  had  little  or  no  influence.  These  gentle- 
men were  now  regularly  laid  on  the  shelf,  and  their 
political  career  appeared  to  be  terminated  for  ever.* 

From  the  present  ministry  I  could  expect  but  little  • 
they  consisted  of  men  the  greater  part  of  whom  had 
been  either  courtiers  or  employes  of  the  deceased  King 
Ferdinand,  who  were  friends  to  absolutism,  and  by  no 
means  inclined  to  do  or  to  favour  anything  calculated 
to  give  offence  to  the  court  of  Rome,  which  they  were 
anxious  to  conciliate,  hoping  that  eventually  it  might 
be  induced  to  recognize  the  young  queen,  not  as  the 
*  See  Introduction 
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constitutional  but  as  the  absolute  Queen  Isabella  the 
Second. 

Such  was  the  party  which  continued  in  power 
throughout  the  remainder  of  my  sojourn  in  Spain,  and 
which  persecuted  me  less  from  rancour  and  malice 
than  from  policy.  It  was  not  until  the  conclusion  of 
the  war  of  the  succession  that  it  lost  the  ascendency, 
when  it  sank  to  the  ground  with  its  patroness  the 
queen-mother,  before  the  dictatorship  of  Espartero. 

The  first  step  which  I  took  after  my  return  to 
Madrid,  towards  circulating  the  Scriptures,  was  a  veiy 
bold  one.  It  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
establishment  of  a  shop  for  the  sale  of  Testaments. 
This  shop  was  situated  in  the  Calle  del  Principe,  a 
respectable  and  well-frequented  street  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Square  of  Cervantes.  I  furnished  it 
handsomely  with  glass  cases  and  chandeUers>  and 
procured  an  acute  Gallegan  of  the  name  of  Pepe 
Calzado,  to  superintend  the  business,  who  gave  me 
weekly  a  faithful  account  of  the  copies  sold. 

**  How  strangely  times  alter,"  said  I,  the  second  day 
subsequent  to  the  opening  of  my  establishment,  as  I 
stood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  leaning  against 
the  wall  with  folded  arms,  surveying  my  shop,  on  the 
windows  of  which  were  painted  in  laige  yellow  cha- 
racters, Despacho  de  la  Sociedad  Biblicay  Estrangera  ;  * 
"  how  strangely  times  alter  I  Here  have  I  been  during 
the  last  eight  months  running  about  old  Popish  Spain^ 
distributing  Testaments,  as  agent  of  what  the  Papists 
call  an  heretical  society,  and  have  neither  been  stoned 
nor  burnt ;  and  here  am  I  now  in  the  capital,  doing 
that  which  one  viould  think  were  enough  to  cause  all 

•  "  Office  0/  tht  Biblical  and  Foreif^  Society ^^  rather  an  odd 
rendering  of  the  original  title  ! 
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tte  dead  inquisitors  and  officials  buried  within  the 
circuit  of  the  walls  to  rise  from  their  graves  and  cry 
abomination  ;  and  yet  no  one  interferes  with  me.  Pope 
of  Rome  I  Pope  of  Rome  I  look  to  thyself.  That 
shop  may  be  closed  ;  but  oh  1  what  a  sign  of  the  times, 
that  it  has  been  permitted  to  exist  for  one  day.  It 
appears  to  mfi^  my  Father,  that  the  days  of  your  sway 
are  numbered  in  Spain  ;  that  you  will  not  be  permitted 
much  longer. to  pbiiider  her,  to  scoff  at  her,  aiid  to 
scourge  her  with  scorpions,  as  in  bygone  periqds.  See 
I  not  the  hand. on  the  wall?  See  I  not  in  yonder 
letters  a  ^Mem^  Men€^  Tekel^  Upharsin* t  L.oo}c  to 
thyself,  Batmchca:' 

And  I  remained  for  two  hours,  leaning  against  the 
wallv  staring  at  the  shop. 

A  short  time  after  the  establishment  of  the  despacho 
at  Madrid,  I  once  more  mounted,  the  saddle,  and, 
attended  by  Antonio,  rode  over  to  Toledo,  for  the 
purpose  of  circulating  the  Scriptures,  sending  before- 
hand by  a  muleteer  a  cargo  of  one,  hundred  Testa- 
menta  I  instantly  addressed  myself  to  the  principal 
bookseller  of  the  place,  whom,  from  the  circumstance 
of  his  living  in  a  town  so  abounding  with  canons, 
priests,  and  ex^friars  as  Toledo,  I  expected  to  find  a 
Carlist,  or  a  servil  at  least  I  was  never  more  mis- 
taken in  my  life:  on  entering  the  shop^  which  was 
very  laige  and  commodious,  I  behqfd  a  stout  athletic 
man,  dre^ed  in  a  kind  of  cavalry  uniform,  with  a 
helmet  on  his, head;,  and  an  immense  sabre  in  his 
hand.  This  was  the /bookseller  himself,  whcv  I  soon 
found,  was  an  officer  in  the  national  cavalry.  Upon 
learning  who  I  was,  he  shook  me  heartily  by  the 
hand,  and  said  that  nothing  would  give  him  greater 
pleasure  than  taking  charge  of  the  books,  which  he 
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would  endeavour  to  circulate  to  the  utmost  of  his 
ability. 

"Will  not  your  doing  so  bring  you  into  odium  with 
the  clergy  ? " 

"  Ca  ! "  *  said  he ;  "  who  cares  ?  I  am  rich,  and  so 
was. my  father  before  me.  I  do  not  depend  on  them  ; 
they'  cannot  hate  me  more  than  they  dg^lready,  for  I 
make  no  secret  of  my  opinions.  I  have  just  returned 
from  an  expedition,"  said  he ;  "  my  brother  nationals 
and  myself  have,  for  the  last  three  days,  been  occupied 
in  hunting,  down  the  factious  and  thieves  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  we  have  killed  three  and  brought  in  several 
prisoners.  Who  cares  for  the  cowardly  priests?  I 
am  a  liberal,  Don  Jorge^  and  a  friend  of  your  country- 
man, Flinter.  Many  is  the  Carlist  guerilla*^urate  and 
robber^friar  whom  I  have  assisted  him  to  catch.  I 
am  rejoiced  to  hear  that  he  has  just  been  appointed 
captain-general  of  Toledo ;  there  will  be  fine  doings 
here  when  he  arrives,  Don  Jorge.  We  will  make  the 
clergy  shake  between  us,  I  assure  you." 

Teredo  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Spain.  Its 
population  at  present  is  barely  fifteen  thousand  souls, 
though,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans^  and  also  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  it  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  between 
two  and  diree  hundred  thousand.  It  is  situated  about 
twehre  leagues,  or  forty  miles,  westward  f  of  Madrid, 
and  is  built  upon  a  steep  rocky  hill,  round  which  flows 
the  Tfigus,  on  all  sides  but  the  north.  It  still  possesses 
a  great  many  remarkable  edifices,  notwithstanding 
that  it  has  long  since  fallen  into  decay.  Its  cathedral 
is  the  most  magnificent  of  Spain,  and  is  the  see  of 

*  The  briefest  of  all  abbreviations  and  modifications  of  the 
objectionable  Carajo. 
t  Rather  south-south-west 
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the  primate.  In  the  tower  of  this  cathedral  is  the 
famous  bell  of  Toledo,  the  largest  in  the  world  with  the 
exception  of  the  monster  bell  of  Moscow,  which  I  have 
also  seen.  It  weighs  1543  arrobas,  or  37,032  pounds. 
It  has,  however,  a  disagreeable  sound,  owing  to  a  cleft 
in  its  side.  Toledo  could  once  boast  the  finest  pictures 
in  Spain,  but  many  were  stolen  or  destroyed  by  the 
French  during  the  Peninsular  war,  and  still  more  have 
lately  been .  removed  by  order  of  the  government. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  one  still  remains;  I 
allude  to  that  which  represents  the  burial  of  the  Count 
of  OrgaSy  the  masterpiece  of  Domenico,*  the  Greek, 
a  most  extraordinary  genius,  some  of  whose  produce 
tions  possess  merit  oi  a  very  high  order.  The  picture 
in  question  is  in  the  little  parish  church  of  San  Tom4 
at  the  bottom  of  the  aisle,  on  the  left  side  of  the  altar. 
Cpuld  it  bC:  purchased,  I  should  say  it  would  be  cheap 
at  five  thousand  pounds. 

Amongst  the  many  remarkable  things  which  meet 
the  eye  of  the  curious  observer  at  Toledo,  is  the 
manufactory  of  arms,  where  are  wrought  the  swords, 
spears,  and  other  weapons  intended  for  the  army,  with 
the  exception  of  firearms,  which  mostly  come  from 
abroad. 

In  old  times,  as  is  well  known,  the  sword<-blades  of 
Toledo  were  held  in  great  estimation,  and  were  trans- 
mitted as  merchandise  throughout  Christendom.    The 

*  Domenico  Theotocoupoulis,  a  Greek  or  Byzantine  who 
settled  at  Toledo  in  1577.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  pupil  of 
Titian.  The  picture  so  highly  praised  in  the  text  is  said  by 
Professor  Justi  to  be  in  **  his  worst  manner,*'  and  is  indeed  a 
very  stiff  perfoimance.  There  are  many  of  El  Grecdt  pictures 
in  Italy,  where  his  work  is  often  assigned  to  Bassano,  Paul 
Veronese,  and  Titian.  His  acknowledged  masterpiece  is  the 
Christ  on  Mount  Calvary  in  the  cathedral  of  Toledo.  El  Greco 
died  in  1625,  after  an  uninterrupted  residence  of  nearly  forty 
years  in  Spain. 
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present  manufactory,  or  fabjrica,  as  it  is  caJUed,  is  a 
handsome  modern  edifice,  situated  witl^out  tlie  wall 
of  the  city,  on  a  plain  contigpious  to  the  river,  with 
which  it  communicates  by .  a  small  canal  It  is  said 
that  the  water  and  the  sand  of  the  Tagus  are  essential 
for  the  proper  tempering  of  the  swords.  I  askf^d  some 
of  the  jMTincipal  workmen  whether,  at  the  present  day, 
they  could  manufacti^re  weapons  oi  equal  val^e  to  those 
of  former  days,  and  whether;  the  secret  had  be^  lost 

**Cal"  said  they,  "  the  swords  of  Toledo  were  never 
so  good  as  those  which  we  are  daily  makiqg.  It  is 
ridiculous  enough  to  see  strangers  coming  her^  to  pur- 
chase old  swords,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  mere 
rubbish,  and  never  made  at  Toledo,  yet  for  such  they 
will  give  a  laige  price,  whilst  they  would  grudge  two 
dcrilars  for  this  jewel,  which  was  made  but  yesterday  ;^ 
thereupon  putting  into  ipy  hand  a  middle-sized  rapier. 
"Your  worship,"  said  they,  "seems  to  have  a  stroi^ 
arm  ;  prove  its  temper  s^^inst  the  stone  wall — thrust 
boldly  and  fear  not" 

I  have  a  strong  arm^  and  dashed  the  point  with  my 
utmost  force  agaioist  the  solid  granite :  my  arm  was 
numbed  to  the  shoulder  from  the  violence  of  the  con- 
cussion, and  continued  so  for  nearly  a  week,  but  the 
sword  appeared  not  to  be ,  at  d\\  blunted,  or  to  have 
suffered  in  any  respect 

"A  better  sword  than  that"  said  an  ancient  work- 
man, a  native  of  Old  Castile,  "  never  transfixed  Moor 
out  yonder  on  the  sagra** 

During  my  stay  at  Toledo,  I  lodged  at  the  Posada 
de  los  Caballeros,  which  signifies  the  inn  of  the  gentle** 
men,  which  name,. in  some  respects,  it  certainly  well 
deserved,  for  there  are  many  palaces  far  less  magni- 
ficent than  this. inn  of  Toledo.     By.  n^a^^nificence  it 

LL 
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must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  I  allude  to  cost- 
liness of  furniture  Or  any  kind  of  luxury  which  per- 
vaded the  culinary  dep&V^meht.  The  rooms  were  as 
empty  as  those  of  Spanish  inns  generally  are,  and  the 
fare,  though  good  in  its  kind,  was  plain  and  homely ; 
but  I  have  seldom  seen  a  more  imposing  edifice.  It 
was  of  immense  size,  consisting  of  several  stories,  knd 
was  built  something  in  the  Moorish  taste,  with  a 
quadrangular  court  in  the  centre,  beneath  which  was 
an  immense  algibe  or  tank,  serving  as  a  reservoir  for 
rain-water.  All  the  houses  in  Toledo  are  supplied 
with  tanks  of  this  description,  into  whidh  tiie  waters 
in  the  rainy  season  flow  from  the  roofs  through  pip^s. 
No  other  water  is  used  for  driiiking;  that  of  the 
Tagus,  not  being  considered  salubrious,  is  only  used 
for  purposes  of  cleanliness,  being  conveyed  up  the 
steep  narrow  streets  on  donkeys,  in  large  stone  jars. 
The  city,  standing  on  a  rocky  motintain,  has  no 
wells.  As  for  the  rain-water,  it  deposits  a  sediment 
in  the  tank,  and  becomes  very  sweet  and  potable: 
these  tanks  are  cleaned  out  twice  eveiy  year.  Dui4ng 
the  summer,  at  which  time  the  heat  in  this  part  of 
Spain  is  intense,  the  families  spend  the  greater  part 
of  the  day  in  the  courts,  which  are  overhung  with  a 
linen  awning,  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  being  tem- 
pered by  the  coolness  arising  from  the  tank  below, 
which  answers  the  same  purpose  as  the  fountain  in 
the  southern  provinces  of  Spain.    ' 

I  spent  about  a  week  at  Toledo,  during  which  time 
several  copies  of  the  Testament  were  disposed  of  in 
the  shop  of  my  friend  the  bookseller.  Several  priests 
took  it  up  from  the  tnostradar  on  which  it  lay,  ex«> 
amined  it,  but  made  no  remarks ;  none  of  them  pur«> 
chased  it     My  friend  showed  me  through  his  bouse. 
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almost  every  apartment  of  ^hich  was  lined  from 
roof  to  floor  with  books,  many  of  which  were  highly 
valuable.  He  told  me  that  he  possessed  the  best 
collection  in  Spain  of  the  ancient  literature  of  the 
country.  He  was,  however,  less  ^  proud  of  his  library 
than  his  stud ;  finding  that  I  had  some  acquaintance 
with  horses,  his  liking  for  me  and  also  his  respect 
considerably  increased.  ''AH  I  have,"  said  he,  'Ms  at 
your  service ;  I  see  you  are  a  man  after  my  own  heart 
When  you  are  disposed  to  ride  out  upon  the  sagra, 
you  have  only  to  apply  to  my  groom,  who  will  forth^ 
with  saddle  you  my  famed  Cordovese  mtero ;  I  pur- 
chased him  from  the  stables  at  Aranjuez,  when  the 
royal  stud  was  broken  up.  There  is  but  one  other  man 
to  whom  I  would  lend  him,  and  that  man  is  Flinter.^ 
At  Toledo  I  met  with  a  forlorn  gypsy  woman  an^ 
her  son,  a  lad  of  about  fourteen  years  of  lage ;  she 
was  not  a  native  of  the  place,  but  had  come  from  La 
Mancha,  her  husband  having  been  cast  into  the  .prison 
of  Toledo  ori  a  chai^fe  of  mule-stealing :  the  crime  had 
been  proved  against  him,  and  in  a  few  days  he  was 
to  depart  for  Malaga,  with  the  chain  of  galley-slaves. 
He  was  quite  destitute  of  money,  and  hia  wife  was 
now  in  Toledo,  earning  a  few  cuartos  by  telling  for- 
tunes about  the  streets,'  to  support  him  in  prison.  She 
told  me  that  It  was  her  intention  to  follow  him  to 
Malaga,  where  she  hoped  to  be  able  to  effect  his 
escape.  What  an  instance  of  conjugal  affection!  and 
yet  the  affection  here  was  all  on  one  side,  as  is  too 
frequently  the  case.  Her  husband  was  a  worthless 
scoundrel,  who  had  previously  abandoned  her  and 
betaken  himself  to  Madrid,  where  he  had  long  lived 
in  concubinage  with  the  notorious  she-thug  Aurora,*  at 

•  See  The  Zincalt,  part,  ii,  chap  vi. 
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whose  instigation  he  had  oomnutted  the  robbery  for 
which  he  was  now  held  in  durance.  ''Should  your 
husband  escape  from  Malaga,  in  what  direction  will 
he  fly  ? "  I  demanded. 

"  To  the  chim  pf  the  Carahai,  my  son ;  to  the 
land  of  the  Moors,  to  be  a  soldier  of  the  Moorish 
king." 

"And  what  will  become  of  yourself?"  I  inquired; 
"think. you  that  he  will  take  you  with  him?" 

"  He  will  leave  me  on  the  shore,  my  son  ;  and  as 
soon  as  he  has  crossed  the  black  fawme^  he  will  for- 
get me  and  never  think  of  me  more." 

''And  knowing  his  ingratitude,  why  should  you  give 
yourself  so  much  trouble  about  him  ? " 

"Am  I  not  his  r^mi^  my  son  ;  and  am  J  not  bound 
by  the  law  of  the  CaUs  to  assist  hjm  to  the  last  ? 
Should  hQ  return  from  the  land  of  the  Cor^hai  at  the 
end  of  a  hundred  ye^u^,  and  should  find  me  alive,  and 
should  s^y,  '  I  am  hungry,  little  wife ;  go  forth  and 
stejal  or  tell  baji,*  I  must  do  it,  for  he  is  ih^  rem 
and  I  the  rami." 

On  my  return. to  Madrid,  I  found  the  despacko  still 
open.  Various  Testaments  had  been  sold,  though  the 
number  was  by  no  means  considerable :  the  work  had 
to  labour  under  great,  disadvantage,  from  the  ignorance 
of  tlie  peoplfe  £^t  large  with  respect  to  its  tenor  and 
contents.,  It  was  no  wonder,  then,  that  little  interest 
was  felt  respecting  it  To  call,  however,  public  atten- 
,tion  to  the  despacho^  I  printed  three  thousand  adver- 
tisements on  paper,  yellow,  blue,  and  crimson,  with 
which  I  almost  covered  the  sides  of  the  streets,  and, 
besides  this,  inserted  an  account  of  it  in  all  the  jour- 
nals and  periodicals :  the  consequence  was,  that  in  a 
short  time  almost  every  person  in   Madrid  was  aware 
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of  its  existence.  Such  exertions  in  London  or  Paris 
would  probably  have  ensured  the  sale  of  the  entire 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  within  a  few  days.  In 
Madrid,  however,  the  result  was  not  quite  so  flatter- 
ing; for  after  the  establishment  had  been  open  an 
entire  month,  the  copies  disposed  of  barely  amounted 
to  one  hundred. 

These  proceedings  of  mine  did  not  fail  to  cause  a 
great  sensation :  the  priests  and  their  partisans  were 
teeming  with  malice  and  fury,  which,  for  some  time, 
however,  they  thought  proper  to  exhibit  only  in  words ; 
it  being  their  opinion  that  I  was  favoured  by  the 
ambassador  and  by  the  British  government ;  but  there 
was  no  attempt,  however  atrocious,  that  might  not  be 
expected  from  their  malignity ;  and  were  it  right  and 
seemly  for  me,  the  most  insignificant  of  worms,  to 
make  such  a  comparison,  I  might  say,  like  Paul  at 
Ephesus,  I  was  fighting  with  wild  beasts. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  year  1837,  my  servant  An- 
tonio thus  addressed  me :  ^^  Mon  mattre,  it  is  necessary 
that  I  leave  you  for  a  time.  Ever  since  we  have 
returned  from  our  journeys,  I  have  become  unsettled 
and  dissatisfied  with  the  house,  the  furniture,  and  with 
Doiia  Marequita.     I  have  therefore  engaged  myself 

as  cook   in  the  house  of  the   Count  of ,  where 

I  am  to  receive  four  dollars  per  month  less  than  what 
your  worship  gives  me.  I  am  fond  of  change,  though 
it  be  for  the  worse.  Adieu,  mon  mattre  ;  may  you  be 
as  well  served  as  3rou  deserve.  Should  you  chance, 
however,  to  have  any  pressing  need  de  mes  soins^  send 
for  me  without  hesitation,  and  I  will  at  once  give  my 
new  master  warning,  if  I  am  still  with  him,  and  come 
to  yoa" 

Thus  I  was  deprived  for  a  time  of  the  services  of 
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Antonio.  I  cpptinued  for  a  few  days  without  a  do- 
mestic, at  the  end  of  which  time  I  hired  a  certain 
Cantabrian  or  Basque,  a  native  of  the  village  of  Her- 
nani^  in  Guipuzcoa,  who  was  strongly  recommended 
to  me. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

Eoscalra — Basque  not  Irish — Sanscrit  and  Tartar  Diafocts— ^A 
Vowel  Language^-Poilular  Poetry— The  Basques^^-Thetr 
P^rsons^Basque  Woin^-    . : 

I  NOW  entered  upon  the  year  1838,  perhaps  the  most 
eventful  of  all  those  which  I  passed'  in  Spain.  The 
desfacho  still  continued  open,  with  a  somewhat  increas- 
ing sale.  Having  at  this  time  little  of  particular 
moment  with  which  to  occupy  myself,  I  committed 
to  the  press  two  works,  which  for  some  time  past  had 
been  in  the  course  of  preparation.  These  were  the 
Gospel  of  St  Luke  in  the  Spanish  gypsy  and  the 
Euscarra  languages.* 

With  respect  to  the  gypsy  Gospel,  I  l^ave  little 
to  say,  having  already  spoken  of  it  in '  a  former 
work ;  t  it  was  translated  by  myself,  together  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  New  Testament,  during  my 

*  Barrow's  translatiiQn  of  St  Luke  into  Spanish  gyniy  was 
published  with  the  following  title :  Embdo  e  Majari  Lucas, 
Brotobofo  randcuio  dndri  la  chtfie  griega,  acdna  chibado  andri 
o  Roman&  -d  -ckiffe  <r  ZimcaUs  de  Sesi,  (No  place)  1^57*  A 
new  edjti$)n  was  published  five  and  thirty  years  later  by  the 
British  anS  Foreign  Bible  Society,  as  Criscote  e  Majar6  Lucas 
cktbad9  andri  o  Rdntano  6  tkip€  iS  Zincaies  de  Sesi.  Lundra, 
1872.  Both  these  works  £|re  now  out  of  print,  but  I  haye  )iad 
the  advantage  of  seeing  a  copy  of  each  in  the  library  of  the 
Society  in  C^een  Victoria  Street. 

f  Tii^Zrmu/lE'ypartii.  cb.vUL. 
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long  intercourse  with  the  Spanish  gypsies.  Con- 
cerning the  Luke  in  Euscarra,  however,  it  will  be  as 
well  to  be  more  particular,  and  to  avail  myself  of  the 
present  opportunity  to  say  a  few  words  concerning 
the  language  in  which  it  was  written,  and  the  people 
for  whom  it  was  intended. 

The  Euscarra,  then,  is  the  proper  term  for  a  certain 
speech  or  language,  supposed  to  have  been  at  one 
time  prevalent  throughout  Spain,  but  which  is  at 
present  confined  to  certain  districts^  both  on  the 
French  acid  Spanish  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  which  are 
laved  by  the  waters  of  the  Cantabrian  Gulf,  or  Bay 
of  Biso^y.  This  language  is  commonly  known  as  th^ 
Basque,  or  Biscayan,  which  words  are  mere  modifica- 
tions of  the  word  Euscarra,  the  consonant  B  having 
been  prefixed  for  the  sake  of  euphony.  Much  that  is 
vague,  erroneous,  and  hypothetical  has  been  said  and 
writt9n  concerning  this  tongue.  /The  Basques  assert 
that  it  Was  not.  only  the  original  language  of  ^pain,  but 
alsp  of  the  world,  and  that  from  it  all  other  language^ 
are  derived;  but  the  Basques  are  a  very  ignorant 
people,  and  know  npthing  of  the  philosophy  of  lan- 
guage. Very  little  importance,  therefore,  need  be 
attached  to  any  opinion  of  theirs  on  such  a  subject  A 
few  amongst  them,  however,  who  affect  some  degree 
of  learning,  contend  Uiat  it  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  dialect  of  the  Phoenician,  and  that  the  Basques 
are  the  descendants  of  a  Phoenician  colony,  established 
at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  at  a  very  remote  period. 
Of  this  theory,  or  rather  conjecture,  as  it  is  unsub- 
stantiated by  the  slightest  proof,  it  is  needless  to  take 
further  n6tice  than  to  observe  that,  provided  the  Phoe- 
nician language,  as  many  of  the  truly  learned  have 
supposed,  and  almost  proved,  was  a  dialect  of  the 
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Hebrew,  or  closely  allied  to  it,  it  were  as  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  Basque  is  derived  frbm  it  as  that 
the  Kamschatkan  and  Cherokee  are  dialects  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin. 

There  is,  however,  another  opinion  with  respect  to 
the  Basque  which  deserves  more  especial  notice,  frdm 
the  circumstance  of  its  being  extensively  entertained 
amongst  the  literati  of  various  countries  of  Eiu-ope, 
more  especially  England.  I  allude  to  the  Celtic  origin 
of  this  tongue,  and  its  close  connexion  with  the  most 
cultivated  of  £dl  the  Celtic  dialects — the  Irish.  People 
who  pretend  to  be  well  conversant  with  the  subject, 
have  even  gone  so'  far  as  to  assert;  that  so  little  diifer- 
eiK:e  exists  between  the  Basque  and  Irish  tongues, 
that  individuals  of  the  two  nations,  when  they  meet 
together,  find  no  difficulty  in  understanditig  each  othei^, 
with  no  other  metos  of  communication  than  dieir 
respective  languages ;  in  a  word,  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  greater  difference  between  the  two  than  between 
the  French  and  the  Spanish  Basque.  Such  similarity, 
however,  though  So  strongly  insisted  upon,  by  no 
means  exists  in  fact ;  and  perhaps  in  the  whole  of 
Europe  it  Would  be  difficult  to  discover  two  languages 
which  exhibit  fewer  points  of  mutual  resemblance  than 
the  Basque  and  Irish. 

The  Irish,  like  most  other  European  langUc^es,  is 
a  dialect  of  the  Sanscrit,  a  remote  one,  as  may  well 
be  supposed ;  the  comer  of  the  western  world  in  which 
it  is  still  preserved  being,  of  all  countries  in  Europe, 
the  most  distant  from  the  proper  home  of  the  parent 
tongue.  It  is  still,  however,  a  dialect  of  that  vener- 
able and  most  original  speech,  not  so  closely  resembling 
it,  it  is  true,  as  the  English.  Danish,  and  those  which 
belong  to  what  is  called  the  Gothic  family,  and  far 
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less  than  those  of  the  Sclavoniao ;  for  the  nearer  we 
approach  to  the  East,  in  equal  d^^ee  the  assimilation 
of  languages  to  this  parent  stock  becomes  more  clear 
and  distinct;  but  still  a  dialect,  agreeing  with  the 
Sanscrit  in  structure,  in  the  arrangement  of  words, 
and  in  many  instances,  in  the  words  themselves,  which, 
however  modified,  may  still  be  recognized  as  Sanscrit 
But  what  is  the  Basque,. ^d  to  what  family  does  it 
properly  pertain  ? 

To  two  great  Asiatic .  languages  all  the  dialects 
spoken  at  present  in  Europe  may  be  tn^d.  These 
two,  if  not  now  spoken,  still  exist  in  books,  and  ai^ 
moreover,  the  languages  of  two  of  the  principal 
rt^ligions  of  the  East  I  allude  to  the  Tibetian  .ai)d 
Sanscrit — ^the  sacred  languages  of  tb,^  followers,  of 
Buddh  and  Bramah.  These  tongues,  though  they 
possess  many  wQrds  in  common,  ^hich  is  easily  tp  be 
accounted  for  by  their  close  proximity,  are  properly 
distinct,  being  widely  different  in  structure.  In  what 
this  difference  consists,  I  have  neither  time  nor  tnc^- 
nation  to  state ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  Celtic,  Gothic, 
and  Sclavoniau  dialects  in  Europe  belong  to  the  San** 
scrit  family,  even  as  in  the  East  the  Persicvn,  and  to  a 
less  degree  the  Arabic,  Hebrew,  etc. ;  *  whilst  tp  the 
Tibetian  or  Tartar  family  in  Asia  pertain  the  Mandchou 
and  Mongolian,  the  Calmuc  and  the  Tuckish  of  the 
Caspian  sea ;  and  in  Europe,  the  Hungaria^i  and  the 
Basque /ar/io^.  ,., 

.  Indeed,  this  latter  language  is  a  s|trange  anqmaly,  sq 
that  upon  the  whole  it  is  les^  difBcylt  to  say  what  .it 
is  not,  than  what  it  is.     It  abounds  ^ith  Sanscrit  words^ 

**  Modem  lingui^ic  sctetice  is  so  entirely  at  variance  with 
these  theories  that  it  is  difficult  to  add  a  note  at  once  modesty 
instructive,  or  of  reasonable  length.  On  the  whole  it  is  perhaps 
better  tb  leave  the  chapter  entirely  alon6. 
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to  such  a  degree  that  its  surface  seems  strewn, with 
them.    Yet  would  it  be  wrong  to  term  it  a  Sanscrit 
dialect,   for.  in   the   collocation  of  these  words  the 
Tartar  form  is  most  decidedly  observable.    A  con- 
siderable proportiofn  of  Tartar  words  is  likewise  to  be 
found  in  this  language,  though  perhaps  not  in  equal 
numbers  to  the  terms  derived  from  the  Sanscrit.     Of 
these  Tartaf  etymons  I  shall  at  present  content  myself 
with  citing  one,  though,  if  necessary,  it  were  ea^y  to 
adduce  hundreds.     This  word  is  Jauna^  or,  as  .it  is 
pronounced,  Khauna — a  word  in  constant  use  amongst 
the  Basques,  and  which  is  the  Khan  of.  the  Mongols 
and  Mandchous,  and  of  the  same  signification— Z^r^iT. 
Having   closely  examined  the  subject   in  all   its 
various  bearings,  and  having  weighed  what  is  to  be 
said  on  one  side  against  what  is  to  be  advanced  on 
the  other,  I  am  inclined  to  rank  the  Basque  rather 
amoi^^st  the  Tartar  than  the  Sanscrit  dialects.    Who- 
ever should  have  an  opporttmity  of  comparing  the 
enunciation  of  the  Basques  and  Tartars  would,  from 
that  alone,  even  if  he  understood  them  not,  come  to 
the  ccmclusion  that  their  respective  languages  were 
formed  on  the  same  principles.     In  both  occur  periods 
seemingly  interminable,  during  which  the  voice  gradu- 
ally ascends  to  a  climax,  and  then  gradually  sinks  down. 
'  I  have  spoken  of  the  surprising  number  of  Sanscrit 
words  contained  in  the  Basque  langus^e,  specimens  of 
some  of  which  will  be  found  below.     It  is  remarkable 
enough,  that  in  the  gro.ater  part  of  the  derivatives  from 
the  Sanscrit,  the  Basque  has  dropped  the  initial  conso* 
nant,  so  that  .the  word  commences  with  a. vowel.     The 
Basque,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  be  almost  a  vowel  lan- 
guage,  the  number  of  consonants   employed  being 
comparatively  few ;  perhaps  eight  words  out  of  ten 
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commence  and  terminate  with  a  vowel,  owing  to 
which  it  is  a  language  to  the  highest  degree  soft  and 
melodious,  far  excelling  in  this  respect  any  other 
language  in  Europe,  not  even  excepting  the  Italian. 
Here  follow  a  few  specimens  of  Basque  words  with 
the  Sanscrit  roots  in  juxtaposition ; — 


BASQUE. 

SANSCRIT. 

Ardoa* 

Sandhdiia 

Wifu, 

Arratsa 

-      Ratri 

Night 

Beguia 

Akshi 

Ey4. 

Choria 

Cbiria* 

Bird. 

Chacurra . 

Cucura 

Dog, 

Erreguina  • 

Rani 

Queen, 

Icusi 

Iksha 

To  see. 

Iru 

Treya 

Three, 

Jan  (Khan) 

Khana 

To  eat. 

Uria^ 

Puri 

City. 

Urruti 

Dura 

Far. 

Such  is  the  tongue  in  which  I  brought  out  Saint 
Luke's  Gospel  at  Madrid.  The  translation  I  procured 
originally  from  a  Basque  physician  of  the  name  of 
C>teiza.t  Previous  to  being  sent  to  the  press,  the 
version  had  lain  nearly  two  years  in  my  possession, 
during  which  time,  and  particularly  during  vcsf  travels, 
I  lost  no  opportunity  of  submitting  it  to  the  inspection 
of  those  who  were  considered  competent  scholars  in 
the  Euscarra.  It  did  not  entirely  please  me ;  but  it 
was  in  vain  to  seek  for  a  better  translation. 

In  my  early  youth  I  had  obtained  a  slight  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Euscarra,  as  it  exists  in  books.  This 
acquaintance  I  considerably  increased  during  my  stay 
in  Spain,  and,  by  occasionally  mingling  witii  Basques, 

*  See  the  Glossary. 

t  Evangelioa  San  Lucasen  Gmssan,  El  Evangeiio  Segttn 
S.  Lucas,  Traducido  al  vascuence.  Madrid  i  Imprenta  ae  la 
CompafUa  Tipografica.  183S. 
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was  enabled  to  understand. the  spoken  language  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  even  to  speak  it  but  always  with 
considerable  hesitation  ;  for  to  speak  Basque,  even 
tolerably,  it  is  necessary  to  h?ive  lived  in  the  country 
from  a  very  early  period.  So  great  are  the  difficulties 
attending  it,  and  so  strange  are  its  peculiarities,  that  it 
is  vety  rare  to  iSnd  a  foreigner  possessed  of  any  con- 
siderable skill  in  the  oral  language,  and  the  Spaniards 
consider  the  obstacles  so  formidable  that  they  have  a 
proverb  to  the  effect  that  Satan  once  lived  seven  years 
in  Biscay,  and  then  departed,  finding  himself  unable 
either  to  understand  or  to  .make  himself  understood. 

There  are  few  inducements  to  the  study  of  this 
language.  In  the  first  place,  the  acquisition  of  it  is 
by  no  means  necessary  even  to  those  who  reside  in 
the  countries  where  it  is  spoken,  the  Spanish  beii^ 
generally  understood  throughout  the  Basque  provinces 
pertaining  to  Spain,  and  the  French  in  those  pertain- 
ing to  France. 

In  the  second  place,  neither  dialect  is  in  possession 
of  any  peculiar  literature  capable  of  repaying  the  toil 
of  the  student  There  are  various  books  extant  both  in 
French  and  Spanish  Basque,*  but  these  consist  entirely 
of  Popish  devotion,  and  are  for  the  most  part  translations. 

It  will,  perhaps,  here  be  asked  whedier  the  Basques 
do  not  possess  popular  poetry,  like  most  other  nations, 
however  small  and  inconsiderable.  They  have  cer- 
tainly no  lack  of  songs,  ballads,  and  stanzas,  but  of  a 
character  by  no  means  entitled  to  the  appellation  of 
poetry.  I  have  noted  down  from  recitation,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  what  they  call  their  poetry,  but 
the  only  tolerable  specimen  of  verse  which  I  ever 

•  See  Praverbes  Basques  suivis  des  Poisies  Basques^  by  Arnauld 
Oihenart,  1S47- 
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discovered  amongst  them  was  the  following  stanza, 
which,  after  all,  is  not  entitled  to  very  high  praise : — 

**  Ichasoa  urac  aundi, 
Estu  ondoric  agueri — 
Pftsaco  ninsaqueni  andic 
Maitea  icustea  gatic'' * 

i.e,  **  The  waters  of  the  sea  are  vast,  and  their  bottom 
cannot  be  seen ;  but  over  them*  I  will  pass,  that  I 
may  behold  my  love." 

The  Basques  are  a  singing  rather  than  a  poetical 
people.  Notwithstanding  the  facility  with  which 
their  tongue  lends  itself  to  the  composition  of  verse, 
tb^  have  never  produced  among  them  a  poet  with 
th^  slightest  pretensions  to  reputation  ;  but  their  voices 
are  singularly  sweeft,  and  they  are  known  to  excel  in 
tnusical  composition.  It  is  the  opinion  of  a  certain 
author,  the  Abb6  Dlharce,t  who  has  written  about 
theni,  that  they  derived  the  name  Cantabriy  by  which 
they  are  known  to  the  Romans,  from  Khantor^ber^ 
ilignifying  sweet  singers.  Th^  possess  much  music 
of  their  own,  some  of  which  is  said  to  be  exceedingly 
ancient.  Of  this  music  specimens  were  published  at 
Donostian  (San  Sebastian)  in  the  year  1826,  edited  by 
a  certain  Juan  Ignacio  Iztueta.}  These  consist  <rf  wild 
and  thrilhng  marches,  to  the  sound  of  which  it  is 

•  See  F.  Michel,  Le  Pays  Basque^  p.  213,  and  the  Glossary, 
j.v.  ICHASOA. 

t  No  one  who  has  ever  read  the  work  of  this  Abbi  would 
ever  think  of  citing  it  as  a  serious  authority.  It  is  entitled, 
Vhistoire  des  Cantabres  par  VAbhi  d^Iharce  de  Bidass&uet 
Paris,  1 835.  Basque,  according  to  the  author,  was  the  primaa^val 
lan^age ;  Noah  being  stiU  the  Basque  for  wine  is  an  etymo- 
logical record  of  the  patriarch's  unhappy  inebriety  I 

X  This  work  is  entitled,  Euscaldun  andfta  anciftaco^  eU. 
Donostian^  1826,  by  Juan  Ignacio  de  Iztueta,with  an  Introduction 
in  Spanish,  and  many  Basque  songs  with  musical  notation,  but 
without  accompaniment. 
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believed  that  the  andeitit  Basques  were  in  the  habit  of 
descending  from  their  mountains  to  combat  with  the 
Romans,  and  subsequently  with  the  Moors.  Whilst 
listening  to  them  it  is  easy  to  suppose  one's  self  in  t3ie 
close  vicinity  of  some  desperate  encounter.  We  seem 
to  hear  the  chaise  of  cavalry  on  the  sounding  plain, 
the  clash  of  swords,  and  the  rushing  of  men  down 
the  gorges  of  hills.  This  music  is  accompanied  with 
words,  but  such  words  I  Nothing  can  be  imagined 
more  stupid,  commonplace,  and  uninteresting.  So  far 
from  being  martial,  they  relate  to  everyday  incidents, 
and  appear  to  have  no  connexion  whatever  with  the 
music     They  are  evidently  of  modem  date. 

In  person  the  Basques  are  of  the  middle  size,  and 
are  active  and  athletic.  They  are  in  general  of  fair 
complexions  and  handfome  features)  and  in  appearance 
bear  no  Might  resemblance  to  certain  Tartar  tribes  of 
tiie  Cancasus.  Their  bravery  is  unquestionable,  and 
tbey  are  considered  as  the  best  soldiery  belonging  to 
the  Spanish  crown :  a  fact  highly  corroborative  of  the 
supposition  that  they  are  of  Tartar  origin,  the  Tartars 
being  of  all  races  the  most  warlike,  and  amongst 
whom  the  most  remarkable  conquerors  have  been 
produced.  They  are  faithful  and  honest,  and  capable 
of  much  disinterested  attachment ;  kind  and  hospitable 
to  strangers ;  all  of  which  points  are  far  iix>m  being 
at  variance  with  the  Tartar  character.  But  they  are 
somewhat  dull,  and  their  capacities  are  by  no  means 
erf  a  high  order,  and  in  these  re^}ects  they  again 
resemble  the  Tartars. 

No  people  on  eauth  are  prouder  than  the  Basques, 
but  theirs  is  a  kind  of  republican  pride.'  They,  have 
no  nobility  amongst  them,  and  no  one  will  acknow- 
ledge a  superior.     The  poorest  carman  i^  as  proud 
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as  the  governor  of  Tolosa.  "  He  is  more  powerful 
than  I,"  he  will  say,  "  but  I  am  of  as  good  blood ; 
perhaps  hereafter  I  may  become  a  governor  myself." 
They  abhor  servitude,  at  least  out  of  tbpir  own  country  ; 
and  though  circumstaaces  frequently  oblige  them  to 
seek  masters,  it  is  very  rare  to  find  them  filling  the 
places  of  common  domestics;  they  are  stewards 
^eciietaries,  accountants,  etc.  True  it. is,  that  it  was 
my  own  fortune  to  obt^^n  a  Basque,  domestic ;  but 
then  he  alway3  treated  me  more  as  an  equal  than  a 
master,  would  sit  down  in  my  presence,  give  me  his 
advice  unasked,. ^d  enter  into  conversation  with  me 
at  all  times  and  occasions.  Did  I  check  him }  Cer- 
tainly not  I  For  in  that  case  he  would  have  left  me, 
and  a  more  faithful  creature  I  never  knew.  His  fate 
was  a  mournful  one,  as  will  ^>pear  in  the  sequel 

I  'have -said  that  the  Basques  abhor  servitude,  and 
are  rarely  to  be  found  serving  as  domestics  amongst 
the  Spaniards.  I  allude,  however,  merely  to  the  maksL 
The  females,  on  the  contrary,  have  no  objection  what- 
ever to  enter  houses  as  servants.  Women,  indeed, 
amongst  the  Basques  are  not  looked  upon  with  all  the 
esteem  which  they  deserve,  and  are  considered  as  fitted 
for  little  else  than  to  perform  menial  offices,  even  as 
in  the  East,  where  they  are  viewed,  in  the  light  of 
servants  and  slaves.  The  Basque  females  differ  widely 
in  character  from  the  men ;  they  are  quick  and  viva- 
cious, and  have  in  general  much  more  talent  They 
are  famous  for  their  skill  as  cooks,  and  in  most  respect- 
able houses  of  Madrid  a  Biscayan  female  may  be 
found  in  the  kitchen,  queen  supreme  of  the  culinary 
department* 

♦  See  further  as  to  the  Basques;  Burke's  Hist&ry  of  Spain, 
vol  i.  App.  I.  .  ' 
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CHAPTER   XXXVIII. 
The  Prqhibition —  Gospel  Persecuted —  Charge  of  Sorcery  — 

About  the  middle  of  January  *  a  swoop  was  made 
upon  me  by  my  enemies,  in  the  shape  of  a  peremptory 
prohibition  from  the  political  governor  of  Madrid  to 
sell  any  more  New  Testaments.  This  measure  by 
no  means  took  me  by  surprise,  as  I  had  for  some 
time  previously  been  expecting  something  of  the  kind, 
on  account  of  the  political  sentiments  of  the  ministers 
then  in  power.  I  forthwith  paid  a  visit  to  Sir  George 
Villiers,  informing  him  of  what  had  occurred.  He 
promised  to  do  all  he  could  to  cause  the  prohibition 
to  be  withdrawn.  Unfortunately,  at  this  time  he  had 
not  much  influence,  having  opposed  with  all  his  might 
the  entrance  of  the  moderado\  ministry  to  power, 
and  the  nomination  of  Ofklia}  to  the  presidency  of 
the  cabinet.  I  however,  never  lost  confidence  in  the 
Almighty,  in  whose  caiisd  I  was  engaged. 

Matters  were  going  on  very  well  before  tliis  check. 
The  demand  for  Testaments  was  becoming  consider- 
able/so  much  so  that  the  clergy  were  alarmed,  and 

•  1838.  .        . 

t  See  anU^  p.  508,  and  Introduction. 

X  Ofalia  was  prime  minister  from  November  jo,'  1837;  to' 
August,  1838,  when  he  was  succeeded,  by  the  Duke  of  Frias. , 

MM 
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this  step  was  the  consequence.  But  they  had  pre- 
viously recourse  to  another,  well  worthy  of  them  ; 
they  attempted  to  act  upon  my  fears.  One  of  the 
ruffians  of  Madrid,  called  Manolos^  came  up  to  me 
one  night,  in  a  dark  street,  and  told  me  that  unless 
I  discontinued  selling  my  ''Jewish  books,"  I  should 
have  a  knife  ''nailed  in  my  heart;  "  but  I  told  him  to 
go  home,  say  hi9  prayers,  and  1^  his  employers  that 
[/I  pitied  them ;  whereupon  he  turned  away  with  an 
oath.  A  few  days  after,  I  received  an  order  to  send 
two  copies  of  the  Testament  to  the  office  of  the 
political  governor,  with  which  I  complied,  and  in  less 
than  twenty-four  hours  an  alguazil  arrived  at  the 
shop  with  a  notice  prohibiting  the  further  s^e  of  the 
work. 

One  circumstance  rejoiced  me.  Singular  as  it  may 
appear,  the  authorities  took  no  measures  to  cause  my 
little  despacho  to  be  closed,  and  I  received  no  pro- 
hibition respecting  the  sale  of  any  work  but  the  New 
Testament,  and  as  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Lukcf,  in 
Romany  and  Basque,  would  within  a  short  time  be 
ready  for  deliveiy,  I  hoped  to  carry  on  matters  in  a 
small  way  till  better  times  should  arrive. 

I  was  advised  to  erase  from  the  shop  windows  the 
words  ''Despacho  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society."  This,  however,  I  refused  to  do.  Those 
words  had  tended  veiy  much  to  call  attention,  which 
was  my  grand  object  Had  I  attempted  to  conduct 
things  in  an  underhand  manner,  I  should,  at  the  time 
of  which  I  am  speaking,  scarcely  have  sold  thirty 
copies  in  Madrid,  instead  of  nearly  three  hundred. 
People  who  know  me  not,  niay  be  disposed  to  caU  me 
rash ;  but  I  am  far  from  being  so,  as  I  never  adopt  a 
venturous  course  when  any  other  is  open  to  me.     I 
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am  not,  however,  a  person  to  be  teitified  by  any 
danger^  when  I  see  that  braving  it  is  the  only  way 
to  achieve  an  object 

The  booksellers  were  unwilling  to  sell  my  work ;  I 
was  compelled  to  establish  a  shop  of  my  own.  Every 
shop  in  Madrid  has  a  name.  What  name  could  I 
give  it  but  the  true  one  ?  I  was  not  ashamed  of  my 
cause  or  my  colours.  I  hoisted  them,  and  fought 
beneath  them,  not  without  success. 

•The  priestly  party  in  Madrid,  in  the  mean  time, 
spared  no  effort  to  vilify  me.  They  started  a  publi- 
cation called  The  Friend  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
in  which  a  stupid  but  furious  attack  upon  me  appeared, 
which  I,  however,  treated  with  the  contempt  it  de- 
seiired.  But  not  satisfied  with  this,  they  endeavoured 
to  incite  the  populace  against  me,  by  telling  them 
that  I  was  a  sorcerer,  and  a  companion  of  gypsies 
and  witches,  and  their  agents  even  called  me  so  in  the 
streets.  That  I  was  an  associate  of  gypsies  and  fortune- 
tellers I  do  not  deny.  Why  should  I  be  ashamed  of 
their  company  when  my  Master  mingled  with  publicans 
and  thieves  ?  Many  of  the  gypsy  race  came  frequently 
to  visit  me ;  received  instruction,  and  heard  parts  of 
the  Gospel  read  to  them  in  their  own  language,  and 
when  they  were  hungry  and  faint,  I  gave  them  to  eat 
and  drink.  This  might  be  deemed  sorcery  in  Spain, 
but  I  am  not  without  hope  that  it  will  be  otherwise 
estimated  in  England ;  and  had  I  periled  at  this 
period,  I  think  there  are  some  who  would  have  been 
disposed  to  acknowledge  that  I  had  not  lived  alto- 
gether in  vain  (always  as  an  instrument  of  the  ''  Most 
Highest "),  having  been  permitted  to  turn  one  of  the 
most  valuable  books  of  God  into  the  speech  of  the 
most  degraded  of  His  creatures. 
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In  the  mean  time  I  endeavoured  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations with  the  ministry  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
permission  to  sell  the  New  Testament  in  Madrid,  and. 
the  nullification  of  the  prohibition.  I  experienced,  how- 
ever, great  opposition,  which  I  was  unable  to  surmount. 
Several  of  the  ultra^popish  bishops;  then  resident  in 
Madrid,  had  denounced  the  Bible,  the  Bible  Society, 
and  myself.  Nevertheless,,  notwithstanding  their 
powerful  and  united  efforts,  they  were  unable  to  effect 
their,  principal  object,  namely,  my  expulsion  from 
Madrid,  and  Spain.  The  Count  Of  alia,  notwithstand- 
ing he  had  permitted  himself  to  be  made  the  iostru- 
ment,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  these  people,  would  not 
consent  to  be  pushed  to  such  a  length.  Throughout 
this  affair  I  cannot  find  words  sufficiently  strong  to 
do  justice  to  the  zeal  and  interest  which  Sir  George 
Villiers  displayed  in  the  cause  of  the  Testament-  He 
had  various, interviews  with  Ofalia  on  the  subject,  and 
in  these  he  expressed,  to  him  his  sense  of  the  injustice 
and  tyranny  which  had  been  practised  in  this  instance 
towards  his  countryman. 

Ofalia  had  been. moved  by  these  remonstrances,  and 
more  than  once  promised  to  do  all  in  his  power  to 
oblige  Sir  George ;  but  then  the  bishops  again  beset 
him,  ^nd  playing  Mpoij  his  political  if  not  religious 
fears,  prevented  him  from  acting  a  just,  honest,  and 
honourable  part  At  the  desire  of  Sir  George  ViUiers, 
I  drew  up  a  brief  account  of  the  Bible  Society,  and 
an  exposition  of  its  views,  especially  in  respect  to 
Spain,  which  he  presented  with  his  own  hand  to  the 
Count  I  shall  not  trouble  the  reader  by  inserting 
this  memorial,  but  content  myself  with  observing,  that 
I  made  no  attempts  to,  flatter  and  cajole,  b^t  expressed 
myself  honestly  and  frankly,  as  a   Christian   ought 
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Ofalia,  on  reading  it,  said,  ''What  a  pity  that  this  is  a 
Protestant  society,  and  that  ail  its  members  are  not 
Catholics!" 

A  few  days  subsequently,  to  my  great  astonishment, 
be  sent  a  message  to  me  by  a  friend;  requesting  that 
I  would  send  him  a  copy  of  ray  gypsy  Gospel.  I 
may  as  well  here  state,  that  the  fame  of  this  work, 
though  not  yet  published,  had  already  spread  like 
wildfire  through  Madrid,  and  every  person  was  pas- 
sionately eager  to  possess  a  copy:  indeed,  several 
grandees  of  Spain  sent  messages  with  similar  requests, 
all  of  which  I  however  denied.  I  instantly  resolved  to 
take  advantage  of  this  overture  on  the  part  of  Count 
Ofalia,  and  to  call  on  him  myself.  I  therefore  caused 
a  copy  of  the  Gospel  to  be  handsomely  bound,  and 
proceeding  to  the  palace,  was  instantly  admitted  to 
him.  He  was  a  dusky,  diminutive  person,  between 
fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age,  with  false  hair  and  teeth, 
but  exceedingly  gentlemanly  manners.  He  received 
me  with  great  affability,  and  thanked  me  for  my 
present ;  but  on  my  proceeding  to  speak  of  the  New 
Testament,  he  told  me  that  the  subject  was  surrounded 
with  difficulties,  and  that  the  great  body  of  the  clergy 
had  taken  up  the  matter  against  me ;  he  conjured  me, 
however,  to  be  patient  and  peaceable,  in  which  case 
he  said  he  would  endeavour  to  devise  some  plan  to 
satisfy  me.  Amongst  other  things,  he  observed  that 
the  bishops  hated  a  sectarian  more  than  an  atheist 
Whereupon  I  replied,  that,  like  the  Pharisees  of  old, 
they  cared  more  for  the  gold  of  the  temple  than  the 
temple  itself.  Throughout  the  whole  of  our  interview 
he  evidently  laboured  under  great  fear,  and  was  con- 
tinually looking  behind  and  around  him,  seemingly  in 
dread  of  being  overheard,  which  brought  to  my  mind 
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an  expression  of  a  friend  of  mine,  that  if  there  be  any 
truth  in  metempsychosis,  the  soul  of  Count  Q£aiia  must 
have  originally  belonged  to  a  mouse.  We  parted  in 
kindness,  and  I  went  away,  wondering  by  what  strange 
chance  this  poor  man  had  becoofie  prime  nunistcr  of 
a  country  like  Spain. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX; 

The  Two  Gospels— The  Algwi^l— The  Warrant— The  Good 
Mana — The  Arrest — Sent  to  Prison — Reflections — The 
Reception — ^The  Prison  Room — Redress  demanded. 

At  length  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Luke  in  the  gypsy 
language  was  in  a  state  of  readiness.  I  therefore  de- 
posited a  certain  number  of  copies  in  the  despacho^ 
and  announced  them  for  sale.  The  Basque,  which 
was  by  this  time  also  printed,  was  likewise  advertised 
For  this  last  work  there  was  little  demand.  Not  so, 
however,  for  the  g3^8y  Luke,,  of  which  I  could  easily 
have  disposed  of  the  whole  edition  in  less  than  a  fort- 
night Long,  however,  before  this  period  had  expired 
the  clergy  were  up  in  arms.  "Sorcery!"  said  one 
bishop.  "There  is  more  in  this  than  we  can  dive 
into,"  exclaimed  a  second.  *  He  will  convert  all  Spain 
by  means  of  the  gypsy  language,"  cried  a  third.  And 
then  came  the  usual  chorus  on  such  occasions,  of  Que 
infamial  Que  picardiai  At  last,  having  consulted 
together,  away  they  hurried  to  their  tool  the  ccrregidar 
or,  according  to  the  modem  term,  the  gefe  polUico^ 
of  Madrid    I  have  forgotten  the  name  of  this  worthy, 

*  The  mayor  or  chief  magistrate.    Politico  is  here  used  in 
the  old  sense  of  Ctvic,  v«Airiic^  of  the  v^x^t ;  gefe^  now  spek 
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of  whom  I  had  myself  no  personal  knowledge  what- 
ever. Judging  from  his  actions,  however,  and  from 
common  report,  I  should  say  that  he  was  a  stupid, 
wrong-headed  creature,  savage  withal — a  nUlange  of 
borricoy  mule,  and  wolf.  Having  an  inveterate  anti- 
pathy to  all  foreigners,  he  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the 
complaint  of  my  accusers,  and  forthwith  gave  orders  to 
make  a  seizure  of  all  the  copies  of  the  gypsy  Gospel 
which  could  be  found  in  the  despoclw.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  a  numerous  body  of  alguasils  directed 
their  steps  to  the  Calle  del  Principe ;  some  thirty  copies 
of  the  book  in  question  were  pounced  upon,  and. about 
the  same  number  of  Saint  Luke  in  Basque.  With 
this  spoil  these  satellites  returned  in  ti'iumph  to  tMe 
gefcUura  politicoy  where  they  divided  the  copies  of  the 
gypsy  volume  amongst  themselves,  selling  subsequently 
the  greater  number  at  a  large  price,  the  book  being  in 
the  greatest  demahd,  and  thus  becoming  unintention- 
ally agents  of  an  heretical  society.  But  every  one  must 
Hve  by  his  trade,  say  these  people,  and  they  lose  no 
opportunity  of  making  their  words  good,  by  disposing 
to  the  best  advantage  of  any  booty  which  falls  into 
their  hands.  As  no  person  cared  about  the  Basque 
Gospel,  it  was  safely  stowed  away,  with  other  un- 
marketable captures,  in  die  warehouses  of  the  office. 
•  The  gypsy  Gospels  had  now  been  seized,  at  least  as 
many  as  were  exposed  for  sale  in  the  despacho.  The 
u)rregidor  and  his  friends,  however,  were  of  opinion  that 
many  more  might  be  obtained  by  means  of  a  little 
management.  Fellowsj  therefore,  hangers  on  of  the 
police-ofSce,  were. daily  despatched  to  the  shop  in  all 
kinds  of  disguises,  inquiring,  with  great  seeming 
anxiety,  for  "gypsy  books,"  and  offering  high  prices 
for  copies.     They,  however,  returned  to  their  employers 
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empty-handed.  My  Gallegan  was  on  his  guard,  in- 
forming all  who  made  inquiries,  that  books  of  no 
description  would  be  sold  at  the  establishment  for  the 
present.  Which  was  in  truth  the  case,  as  I  had  given 
hita  particular  orders  to  sell  no  more  tmder  any  pre- 
tence whatever. 

I  got  no  credit,  however,  for  my  frank  dealing.  The 
carregidar  and  his  confederates  could  not  persuade 
themselves  but  that,  by  some  means  mysterious  and 
unknown  to  them,  I  was  daily  selling  hundreds  of 
these  gypsy  books,  which  were  to  revolutionize  the 
country,  and  annihilate  the  liower  of  the  Father  of 
Rohie.  A  plan  was  therefore  resolved  upon,  by  means 
of  which  they  hoped  to  have  an  opportunity  of  placing 
me  in  a  position  which  Would  incapacitate  me  for  some 
time  from  taking  any  active  measures  to  circulate  the 
Scriptures,  either  in  gypsy  or  in  any  other  language. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  first  of  May,*  [1838,]  if 
I  foiiget  not,  that  an  unknown  individual  made  his 
appearance  in  my  apartment  as  I  was  seated  at 
breakfast ;  he  was  a  mean-looking  fellow,  about  the 
middle  stature,  with  a  countenance  on  which  knave 
was  written  in  legible  characters.  The  hostess  ushered 
him  in,  and  then  withdrew.  I  did  not  like  the  ap- 
pearance of  my  visitor,  but  assuming  some  degree  of 
courtesy,  I  requested  him  to  sit  down,  and  demanded 
his  business.  ''  I  come  from  his  excellency  the  political  t 
chief  of  Madrid,"  he  replied,  "  and  my  business  is  to 
inform  you  that  his  excellency  is  perfectly  aware  of 
your  proceedings^  and  is  at  any  time  able  to  prove 
that  you  are  still  disposing  of  in  secret  those  evil 
books  which  you  have  been  forbidden  to  sell"     '^Is 

•  In  The  Zincali,  part  ii.  ch.  iv.,  Borrow  places  his  tniprison- 
ment  in  March. 
T  Rather  civic ;  see  note  un  p.  535. 
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he  so  ? "  I  replied ;  "  pray  let  him  do  so  forthwJ;th ; 
but  what  need  of  giviag  me  information?"  "Peis- 
haps/'  continued  the  fellow, ''  you  think  his  worship  has 
(DO,  witness^ ;  know,  howeveri  that  he  has  many^  s^d 
respectable  ones  too."  '* Doubtless/*  I  rej^ed,  ''and 
from  the  respectability  of  your  own  appearance,  you 
are  perhaps,  one  of  them*  But  you  ace  occupying  ,my 
time  unprofitably ;  b^one,  therefore/and  tell  whoever 
sent  you,  that  I  have  by  no  means  ^^  high  opinion  of 
his  wisdom."  "  I  shall  go  when  I  please/'  reported  the 
fellow ;  " do  you  know  to  whom  you  are  speaking? 
Are  )rou  aware  that  if  I  think  fit  I  can  search  your 
apartment,  yes,  even  below  your .  bed  ?  What  have 
we  here,"  he  continued,  and  commenced  with  his  stick 
poking  a  heap  of  papers  which  lay  upon  a  chair; 
''  what  have  we  here  ?  Are  these  also  papers  of  the 
gypsies?"  I  instantly  determined  upon  submitting 
no  longer  to  this  behaviour,  and  taking  the  fellow  by 
the  arm,  led  him  out  of  the  apartment ;  and  then>>9dll 
holding  him,  conducted  him  downstairs  from  the  third 
floor  in  which  I  lived,  into  the  street,  loddng  him 
steadfastly  in  the  face  the  whole  while.  . 

The  fellow  had  left  his  sombrero  on  the  table,  which 
I  despatched  to  him  by  the  landlady,  who  delivered 
it  into  his  hand  as  he  stood  in  the  street  staring  with 
distended  eyes  at  the  balcony  of  my  apartment. 

''  A  trampa  has  been  laid  for  you,  Don  Jorge^**  said 
Maria  Diaz,  when  she  had  re-ascended  from  the  street ; 
'?  that  carchete  came  here  with  no  .otiher  intention  than 
to  have  a  dispute  with  you.  Out  of  every  word  you 
have  «atd  he  will  make  a  long  history,  as  is  the  custom 
with  these  people;  indeed,  he  said,  as  I  handed  him 
his. hat,  that  ere  twenty-four  hours  were  over,,  yoq 
should  see  the  inside  of  the  prison  of  Madrid." 
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In  effect;,  during  the  course  of  the  morning,  I  was 
told  that  a  warrant  had  been  issued  for  my  apprehen- 
sion. The  pro^)ect  of  incarceiation,  however,  did  not 
fill  me  with  much  dismay ;  ati  adventurous  life  and 
inveterate  habits  of  wandering  having  long  familiarized 
me  to  situations  of  every  kind,  so  much  so  as  to  feel 
myself  quite  as  comfortable  in  a  prison  as  in.  Ae 
gilded  chambers  of  palaces ;  indeed,  tnore  so,  as  in  the 
former  place  I  can  always  add  to  my  store  of  useful 
information,  whereas  In  the  latter,  ennui  frequently 
assails  me.  I  had,  moreover,  been  thinking  for  some 
time  past  of  paying  a  visit  to  the  prison,  partly  in  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  ;Say  a  few  words  of  Christian 
instruction  to  the  criminals,  .and  partly  with  the  view 
of  making  certain  investigations  in  the  robber  lai^age 
of  Spain,  a  subjcsct  about  which  I  had  loilg  felt  much 
curiosity ;  indeed,  I  had  already  made  application  for 
admittance  into  the  Cared  de  la  Ccnle,*  but  had  found 
the  matter  surrounded -with  diffioiities,  as  my  friend 
OfaUa  would  have  said  I  rather  rejoiced^  then,  in  tiie 
opportunity  which  was  now  about  to  pre^nt  itself  of 
enterii^  the  prison,  not  in  the  chaiacter  of.  a^. visitor 
for  an  hour,  but  as  a  martyr,  and  as  one  8uff(bring  in 
the  holy  cause  of  religion.  I  was  determined,  however, 
to  disappoint  my  enemies  foir  that  day  at  least,  and 
to  render  null  the  threat  of  the  alguasil^  that  I  should 
be  imprisoned  within  twenty-four  hours.  I  therefore 
took  up  my  abode  for  the  rest  of  the  day  in  a  cele- 
bmted  French  tavern  in  the  Calle  del  Caballero  de 
Gracia,  which,  as  it  was  one  of  the  most  fashionable 
and  public  places  in  Madrid,  I  naturally  concluded 
was  one  of  the  last  where  the  corregidar  would  thiaJc 
of  seeking  me. 

^  **  TYkt  city  prison."  2m  Carte  13  the  capital^  as  well  as  the  cauri. 
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About  ten  at  night,  Maria  Diaz,  to  whom  I  had 
communicated  the  place  of  my  retreat,  arrived  with 
her  son,  Juan  Lbpez.  **  O,  seMor"  said  she,  on  seeing 
me,  "they  are  already  in  quest  of  you;  the  a/ca/de 
of  the  Aartio/'wiiii  a  large  comitiva  of  alguasils  and 
such-like  people,  have  just  been  at  our  house  with  a 
warrant  for  your  imprisonment  from  the  c^rregidor. 
They  searched  the  whole  house,  and  were  much  dis- 
appointed at  not  finding  you.  Woe  is  me,  what  will 
they  do  when  they  catch  you  ? "  "  Be  under  no  appre- 
hensions, good  Maria,"  said* I ;  "you  forget  that  I  am 
an  Engti^man,  and  so  it  seems  does  the  corregidar. 
Whenever  he  catches  me,  depend  upon  it  he  will  be 
glad  enough  to  let  me  g^.  For  the  present,  however, 
we  will  permit  him  to  follow  his  own  course,  for  the 
spirit  of  folly  seems  to  have  seized  him." 

I  slept  at  the  tavern,  and  in  the  forenoon  of  die 
following  day  repaired  to  the  Embassy,  where  I  had 
an  interview  with  Sir  George,  to  whom  I  related  every 
circumstance  of  the  affair.  He  said  that  he  could 
scarcely  believe  that  the  corregidor  entertained  any 
serious  intentions  of  imprisoning  me ;  in  the  first 
place,  because  I  had  committed  no  offence;  and  in 
the  second,  because  I  was  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  functionary,  but  under  that  of  the  captain-general, 
who  was  alone  empowered  to  decide  upon  matters 
which  relate  to  foreigners,  and  before  whom  I  must 
be  brought  in  the  presence  of  the  consul  of  my  nation. 
^  However,"  said  he,  "  there  is  no  knowing  to  what 
length  these  jacks  in  office  may  go.  I  therefore  advise 
you,  if  you  are  under  any  apprehension,  to  remain  as 
my  guest  at  the  Embassy  for  a  few  days,  for  here 
you  will  be  quite  safe."  I  assured  him  that  I  was 
under  no  apprehension   whatever,  having  long  been 
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accustomed  to  adventures  of  this  kind*  From  the 
apartment  of  Sir  George  I  proceeded  to  that  of  the 
first  secretary  of  embassy,  Mr.  Southern,  with  whom 
I  entered  into  conversation.  I  had  scarcely  been 
there  a  minute  when  my  servant  Francisco  rushed  in, 
much  out  of  breath,  and  in  violent  agitation,  exclaim- 
ing in  Basque,  ^'  Nirijauna,  the  alguatUoac^  and  the 
eorchetoac,  and  all  the  odier  lapurrac  *  are  again  at  the 
house.  They  seem  half  mad,  and  not  being  able  to 
find  you,  are  searching  your  papers,  thinking,  I  sup- 
pose, that  you  are  hid  among  them."  Mr.  Southern 
here  interrupting  him,  inquired  of  me  what  all  this 
meant  Whereupon  I  told  him^  saying  at  the  same 
time,  that  it  was  my  intention  to  proceed  at  once  to 
my  lodgings.  '*But  perhaps  these  fellows  will  arrest 
you,"  said  Mr.  S;,  "before  we. can. interfere." .  *' I  must 
take  my  chance  as  to  that,"  I  replied,  and  presently 
afterwards  departed. 

Ere,  however,  I  had  reached  the  middle  of  the  atreet 
of  Alcalde  two  fellows  came  up  to  me,  and  telUag  me 
that  I  was  their  prisoner,  commanded  me  to  follow 
them  to  the  office  of  the  comgidor.  They  were,  in 
fact,  alguazils^  who.  suspecting  that  I  might  enter  or 
come  out  of  the  Embassy,  had  stationed  themselves 
in  the  neighbourhood.  I  instantly  turned  round  to 
Francisco,  and  told  him  in  Basque  to  return  to  the 
Embassy,  and  to  relate  there  to  the  secretary  what  had 
just  occurred.  The  poor  fellow  set  off  like  lightning, 
turning  half  round,  however,  to  shake  his  fist  and  to 
vent  a  Basque  execration  at  the  two  lapurrac,  as  he 
called  the  alguasils. 

They  conducted  me  to  the  gefatura,  or  office  of  the 

*  *<  My  master  1  the  constables,  and  the  catchpolls,  and  all  the 
other  thieves  .  .  .** 
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corregidoTy  where  they  ushered  me  into  a  laige  room, 
and  motioned  me  to  sit  down  on  a  wooden  bench. 
They  then  stationed  themselves  on  each  side  of  me. 
There  were  at  least  twenty  people  in  the  apartment 
beside  ourselves,  evidently  from  their  appearance 
officials  of  the  establishment  They  were  all  well 
dressed;  for  the  most  part  in  the  French  fashion,  in 
round  hats,  coats,  and  pantaloons,  and  yet  they  looked 
what  in  reality  they  were,  Spanish  alguasils,  spies,  and 
infornlers:  and  Gil  Bias,  could  he  have  waked  from 
his  sleep  of  two  centuries,  v^uld,  notwithstanding  the 
change  of  fadiion^  have  had  no  difficult  in  recognizing 
them.  They  glanced  at  me  as  they  stood  loimging 
about  the  room ;  then  gathered  themselves  together 
in  a  circle  and  b^an  conversing  in  whispers.  I  heard 
one  of  them  say,  "  He  understands  the  seven  gyp^ 
jaqgons."'*  Then  presently  another,  evidently  from  his 
language  an  Andalusian,  said,  **Es  may  diestro^\  and 
can  ride  •  a  horse  and  dart  a  knife  full  as  well  as  if 
he  come  from  my  own  country."  Thereupon  they 
all  turned  round  and  ncgarded  me  with  a  species  of 
interest,  evidently  mingled  with  respect,  which  most 
assuredly  they  would  not  have  exhibited  had  they 
conceived  that  I  w^  merely  an  honest  man  bearing 
witness  in  a  righte6us  cause. 

I  waited  patiently  on  the  bench  at  least  one  hour, 
expecting  every  moment  to  be  summoned  before  my 
loixl  tiie  carregidor.  I  suppose,  however,  that  I  was 
not  deemed  wortihy  of  being  permitted  to  see  so 
exalted  a  personage,  for  at  the  end  of  that  time,  an 
elderly  man— one,  however,  of  the  alguoMti  genus — 
came  into  the  room  and  advanced  directly  towards  me. 
''Stand  up,"  said  he.     I   obeyed.     "What   is  your 

•  See  the  Glossary,  s.v.  Jargon,     f  "  He  is  very  skilful" 
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name?''  he  demanded.  1  tbld  him.  "Then,"  he 
replied,  exhibiting  a  paper  w'hich  he  held  in  his  hand, 
**  seflor,  it  is  the  will  of  his  excellency  the  corregidor, 
that  you  be  forthwith  sent  to  prison." 

He  Iboked  at  me  steadfastly  as  he  spoke,  perhaps 
expecting  that  I  should  sink  into  the  earth  at  the 
formidable  name  of  prison ;  I,  however,  only  smiled. 
He  then  delivered  the  paper,  which  I  suppose  was  the 
Warrant  for  my  committal,  into'the  hand  of  one  of  my 
two  captors,  and  obeying  a  sign  which  they  made,  I 
followed  them. 

I  subsequently  learned  that  the  secretary  of  legation, 
Mr.  Southern,  had  been  despatched  by  Sir  George,  as 
soon  as  the  latter  had  obtained  information  of  my 
arrest,  and  had  been  waiting  at  the  office  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  that  I  was  there.  He  had 
demanded  an  audience  of  the  corregidor^  ift  which  he 
had  intended  to  have  remonstrated  with  him,  and 
pointed  out  to  him  the  danger  to  which  he  was  sub- 
jecting himself  by  the  rash  step  which  he  was  taking. 
The  sullen  functionary,  however,  had  refused  to  see 
bim,  thinking,  perhaps,  that  to  listen  to  reason  would 
be  a  dereliction  of  dignity ;  by  this  conduct,  however, 
he  most  effectually  served  me,  as  no  person,  after  such 
a  specimen  of  uncalled-for  insolence,  felt  disposed  to 
question  the  violence  and  injustice  whidi  had  been 
practised  towards  me. 

The  alguazils  conducted  me  across  the  Plaza  Mayor 
to  the  Carcel  de  la  Corte,  or  prison  of  the  court,  as 
it  is  called  Whilst  going  across  the  square,  I  remem- 
bered that  this  was  the  place  where,  in  "the  good  old 
times,"  the  Inquisition  of  Spain  was  in  the  habit  of 
holding  its  solemn  Autos  da  fi^  and  I  cast  my  eye  to 
the  balcony  of  the  city  hall,  where  at  the  most  solemn 
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of  them  ^11,  the  last  of  the  Austrian  line  in  Spain 
sat  2^nd  after  some  thirty  heretics,  of  both  sexes,  had 
been  burnt  by  fours  and  by  fives,  wiped  his  face,  per- 
spiring with  heat,  and  black  with  smoke,  and  calral}? 
inquired,  '*  No  hay  masf"  *  for  which  exemplary  proof 
of  patience  he  was  much  applauded  by  his  priests  andt 
confessors,  who  subsequently  poisoned  him.  "^Ajid 
here  am  I,"  thought  I,  "who  have  done  more  to  wound 
Popery  than  all  the  poor  Christian  martyrs  that  ever 
suffered  in  this  accursed  square,  merely  sent  to  prison, 
from  which  I  am  sure  to  be  liberated  in  a  few  dayS| 
with  credit  and  applause.  Pope  of  Rome !  I  believe 
you  to  be  as  malicious  as  ever,  but  you  are  sadly 
deficient  in  power.  You  are  become  paralytic,  Batu- 
schca^  and  your  club  has  degenerated  to  a  crutch." 

We  arrived. at  the  prison,  which  stands  in  a  narrow 
street  not  far  from  the  great  square.  We  entered  a 
dusky  passage,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a  wicket  door 
My  conductor^  knocked,  a  fierce  visage  peered  through 
the  wicket ;  there  was  an  exchange  of  words,  and  in* 
a  few  moments  I  found  myself  within  the  prison  of 
Madrid,  in  a  kind  of  corridor  which  overlooked  at  a 
considerable  altitude  what  appeared  to  be  a  court,  from 
which  arose  a  Jiubbub  of  voices,  and  occasionally  wild 
shouts  and  cries.  Within  the  corridor,  which  served 
as  a  kind  of  office,  were  several  people ;  one  of  them 
sat  behind  a  desk,  and  to  him  the  alguazils  went  up, 
and  after  discoursing  with  him  some  time  in  low  tones, 
delivered  the  warrant  into  his  hands.  He  perused  it 
with  attention,  then  rising  he  advanced  to  me.  What 
a  figure !  He  was  about  forty  years  of  age,  and  his 
height  might  have  amounted  to  some  six  feet  two 
inches,  had  he  not  been  curved  much  after  the  fashion 

♦  "  Arc  there  no  morp  ?  " 
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of  the  letter  S.     No  weazel  ever  appeated  lanker,  and 
he  looked  as  if  a  breath  of  air  would*  have  beeivsUffi- 
cient  to  blow  him  away.     H  is  face  might  certainly  have 
been  called  hand^me,  hid  it  not  been  for>its  extra- 
ordinary and  portentous  meagreness ;  his  nose  was 
like  an  eagle's  biU^  his  teeth  white  as  ivory/ hts'^eyes 
black-— oh,  how  black! — ^and  fraught  with -a  strange 
expression  ;  his  skin  was  dark,  and  the  hiiirof  hi^  head 
like  the  plumage  of  the  raven.    A :  deep  c^uiet  smile 
dwelt  continually  on  his  features;  but  with  all  the 
qtiiet  it  was  a  cruel  smile,  such  a  one  as  would  have 
graced  the  countenance  of  a  Nero.     **  Mais  sm  revanche 
petsenn0  nUUntypius  konntuy     '' Caballero**  said  h^ 
^  allow  me  to  ihtroduce  myself  to  yov  as  tl»e  almyde 
of  this  prison.     I  perceive  by  this  paper  that'  I  airi  to 
have  the  honour  of  your  company  for  a  time,  a  ^hort 
time  doubtless,  beneath  this  roof;  I  hop^  you  will 
banish  every  apprehension  from  yoixx  mind.     I  am 
charged  to  treat  you  with  all  the  respect  which  is  due 
to  the  illustrious  nation  to  wbidi  you  bi^long,  and 
which  a  cavalier  of  sueh  exalted  category  as  yourself 
is  entitled  to  expect     A  needless  charge,  it  is  true,  ai^ 
I  should  only  have  been  too  happy  of  my  own  accord' 
to  have  afforded  you  every  comfort  and  attention. 
Caballero^  you  will  rather  consid<Jr  )rburself  here  as  a 
guest  than  a  prisoner ;  you  will  be  permitted  to  roam 
over  every  part  of  thishoi]3e  whenever  you  think 
proper.     You  will  find  '  matters  here  « not  altogether 
below  the  attention  of  a  philosophic  miind.    Pray  issue' 
whatever  commands  you  may  think  fit  to  the  turnkeys 
and  of]kials»  evea  as  if  they  were  your  own  servtots. 
I  will  now  have  the  honour  of  conducting  you  to  your 
apartment — ^the  only  otie  at  present  uitoccupiedj    We^ 
invariably  reserve  it  for  cavaliers  of  distinction.  .  I  dm 
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happy  to  say  that  my  oniers  are  again  in  consbnance 
with  my  inclination.  No  charge  whatever  will  be  made 
for  it  to  you,  though  the  daily  hire  of  it  is  not  unfre- 
quently  an  ounce  of.  gold.  I  entreat  you,  therefore,  to 
follow  me,  cavalier,  who  am  at  all  times  and  seasons 
the  most  obedient  and  devoted  of  your  servants." 
Here  he  took  off  his  hat  and  bowed  profoundly. 

Such  was  the  speech  of  the  alcqyde  of  the  prison 
of  Madrid ;  a  speech  delivered  in  pure  sonorous 
Castilian,  with  calmness,  gravity,  and  almost  with 
dignity ;.  a  speech  which  would  have  done  honour  to 
a  gentleman  of  high  birth,  to  Monsieur  Bassompierre, 
of  the  Old.  Bastile,  receiving  an.  Italian  prince,  or  the 
High  CcHiStable  of  the  Tower  an  English  duke  attainted 
of  high,  treason.  Now,  who  in  the  name  of  wonder 
was  this  <U6i^4B  f 

One  of  Ihe  greatest  rascals  in  all  Spain.  .  A  fdlow 
who  had  more « than  once,  by  his  grasping  cupidity, 
and  by  his  curtailment  of  the  miserable  rations  of  the 
prisoners,  caused  an  insurrection  in  the  court  befew, 
only  to  be  repressed  by  bloodshed^  and  by  summon- 
ing military  aid ;  a  feUow  of  low.  birth,  who^  only 
five  years  previous,  had  been  drummer  to  a  band  of 
royalist  volunteers  I 
.  But  Spain  is  the  land  of  extraordinary  characters. 

I  followed  the  akayde  to  the  end  of  the  cdrridor, 
whei:e  was  a  massive  grated  door^  on  each  side  of 
which  sat  a  grim  fellow  of  a  turnkey.  The  door  waa 
opened,  and  turning  to  the  right  we  proceeded  down 
another  corridor,  in  which  were  many  people  .walking 
about,  whom  I  subsequently  discovensd  to  be  prisoners 
like  myself,  but  .for  political  offences.  At  the  end  of 
thi^  corridor,  which  extended  the  whole  length  tof.die 
patio^  we  turned  into  another,  and  the  first  apartment 
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in  this  was  the  one  destined  for  myself.  It  was  large 
and  lofty,  but  totally  destitute  of  every  species  of 
furniture  with  the  exceptiixi  of  a  huge  wooddn  pitcher^ 
intended  to  hold  my  daily  aHowance  of  water. .  ''  Cabal* 
bro'*  said  the  akayde,  ^ the:  apartment  is  without 
fomiturd,  as  you  see.  It  is  already  the  thiifd  hour  of 
the  tardey  I  therefore  advise  you  to  lose  no  time  in 
sending  to  your  lodgings  for  a  bed  and  whatever  you 
may  stand  in  need  of;  the  ilavera  shall  do  your  bid- 
ding.    CabalUrOf  adieu,  till  I  see. you  again*" 

I  li^owed  his  advice,  and,  writing  a  not^  in  pencil 
to  Maria  Diaz,  I  despatched  it  by  the  Haver o,  and 
llien,  sitting  down  on  the  wooden  pitcher,  I  fell  into 
a  reverie,  which  continued  for  a  considerable  tiiiie^ 

Night  ^uTived,  and  so  did  Maria  Diaz,  attended  by 
two  porters  and  Frandsco,  all  loaded  with  fivniture. 
A  lamp  was  lighted,  diarcoal  was  kindled  in  .the 
brasero^  and  the  prison  gloom  was  to  a  certain  decree 
dispelled* 

*  I  now  left  my  seat  on  the  pitcher,  and  sitting  down 
on  a  chair,  proceeded  to  despatch  some  wine  and 
viands>  which  my  good,  hostess  had  not  forgotten  to 
bring  with  her.  Suddenly  Mr.  Southern  entered. 
He  laughed  heartily  at  finding  me  engs^ed  in  the 

manner  I  have  described.     "B; i*  said  he,  "you 

are  the  man  to  get  through  the  world,  for  you  appear 
to  take  all  things  coolly,  and  as  matters  of  course. 
That,  however,  which  most  surprises  me  with  respect 
to  you  is,  your  having  so  many  friends ;  here  you  are 
in  prison,  surrounded  by  people  ministering  to  your 
comforts.  Your  very  servant  is  your  friend,  instead 
of  being  your  worst  enemy,  as  is  usually  the  case. 
That  Basque  of  yours  is  a  noble  fellow.  I  shall  never 
forget  how  he  spoke  for  you,  when  he  came  running 
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to  the  Embassy  to  inform  us  of  your  arrest  He 
interested  both  Sir  Geoi^e  and  myself  in  the  highest 
d^ree:  should  you  ever  wish  to  part  with  him,  I 
hope  you  will  give  me  the  refusal  of  his  services. 
But  now  to  other  matters.**  He  then  informed  me 
that  Sir  Geoi^e  had  already  sent  in  an  official  note  to 
Ofalia,  demanding  redress  for  such  a  wanton  outrage 
on  the  person  of  a  British  subject  "  You  must  remain 
in  prison/'  said  he,  ''to-night,  but  depend  upon  it 
that  to-morrow,  if  you  are  disposed,  you  may  quit 
in  triumph."  "  I  am  by  no  means  disposed  for  any 
such  thing/'  I  replied.  "  They  have  put  me  in  prison 
for  their  pleasure,  and  I  intend  to  remain  here  for  my 
own/''  ''If  the  confinement  is  not  irksome  to  you,!' 
said  Mr.  Southern,  '^  I  think,  indeed,  it  will  be  your 
wisefst  plan ;  the  government  have  committed  them-* 
selves  sadly  with  regard  to  you  ;  and,  to  speak  plainl/, 
we  are  by  no  means  sorry  for  it  They  have  on  more 
than  one  occasion  treated  ourselves  very  cavalierly, 
and  we  have  now,  if  you  continue  firm,  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  humbling  tiheir  insolence.  I  will  io^ 
stantly  acqu^nt  Sir  George  with  your  determination* 
and  you  shall  hear  fi^om  us  early  on  the  morrow/' 
He  then  bade  me  farewell ;  and  flinging  myself  on  my 
bed,  I  was  soon  asleep  in  the  prison  of  Madrid. 
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CHAPTER  XL:  . 

Ofalia— The  Jtw*— Cared  de  la  Cot-te— Sunday  \n  Prison-* 
Robber  Dresfr— Father  and  Son— Ckaracteristic  Behaviour 
—  The  Frei^chman  —  Prison  Allowance — Valley  of  .the 
Shadow — Pure  Castilian — Balseiro— The  Cave — Robber 
Glory. 

Ofalia  c^uicldy  perceived  that  the  imprisonment  of  a 
British  sub ject  in  a  manner  so  illegal  as  that  which  had 
attended  my  own  was  likely  to  be  followed  by  rather 
serious  con^quences.  Whether  he  himself  had  at  all 
encouraged  the  corregidor  in  his  behaviour  towards 
roe,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  the  probability  is  that,  he 
had  not :  the  latter,  however;  was  an  officer  of  his  own 
appointing,  for  whose  actions  himself  and  the  govern- 
ment were  to  a  certain  extent  responsible;  Sir  George 
had  already  made  a  very  strong  remonstrance:  upon 
the  subject,  and  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  state  m 
an  official  note  that  he  should  desist  from  all  faither 
communication  with  the  Spanish  government  until  full 
and  ample  reparation  had  been  afforded  me  for  the 
violence  to  which  I  had  been  subjected.  Ofalia's  reply 
was,  that  immediate  measures  should  be' taken  for  my 
liberation,  and  that  it  would  be  my  own  fault  if  I 
remained  in  prison.  He  forthwith  ordered  a  juez  de  la 
primira  instancia,^  a.  kind  of  solicitor-general,  to  wait 
*  More  like  the  French  Jugt  d^ ImttucHon. 
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upoa  me,  who  was  instructed  to  hear  my  account  of 
the  affair,  and  then  to  dismiss  me  with  an  admonition 
to  be  cautious  for  the  future.  My  friends  of  the  Em- 
bassy, however,  had  advised  me  how  to  act  in  such  a 
case.  Accordingly,  when  ih^fuez  on  the  second  night 
of  my  imprisonment  made  his  appearance  at  the  prison, 
and  summoned  me  before  him,  I  went,  but  on  his 
proceeding  to  question  me,  I  absolutely  refused  to 
answer.  ''  I  deny  your  right  to  put  any  questions  to 
me,V  said  I ;  "^  I  entertain,  however,  no  feeUngs  of  disre- 
spect to  the  government  or  to  yourself,  CaialUroJues  ; 
but  I  have  been  illegally  impritoned.  So  accomplished 
a  jurist  as  yourself  cannot  fail  to  be  aware  that,  accord* 
ing  to  the  laws  of  Spain,  I,  as  a  foreigner,  could  not 
be  committed  to  prison  fQr  the.  offenoe  with  which  I 
had  been  chaiiged,  without  previ<»isly  being  conducted 
before  the  captain-general  of  this  royal  city,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  protect  foreigners,  and  see  that  the  laws 
of  hospitality  are  not  violated  in  their  persons. 

JntM. — Come,  oome,  Don  Jorge,  I  see  what  you  are 
aiming  at ;  but  listen  to  reason ;  I  will  not  now  speak 
to  you  as  a  jueB,  but  as*  a  friend  who  wishes  you 
well,  and  who  entertains  a  profound  reverence  for  tiie 
British  nation*  This  is  a  focriish  affair  altogether ;  I 
will  not  deny  that  the  political  chief,  acted  somewhat 
hastily  on  the  information  of  a  person  not  perhaps  alto- 
gether worthy  of  credit  <  •  No  great  damage^  however, 
has  been  done  to  you,  axld  to  a  .man  of  the  world  like 
yourself,  a  little  adventure  of  this  kind  is. rather  calcu- 
lated to  afford  amusement  than  aaything.  else.  Now  be 
advised,  forget  what  has  happened  ;  you  know  that  it 
is  the  part  and  duty  oi  a  Christian  to  forgive.  So^ 
Dom  JorgBy  I  advise  you  to  leave  this  place  forthwith ; 
I  dare  say  you  are  getting  tired  of  it    You  are  this 
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moment  free  to  depart;  repair  at  once  to  your  lodg- 
ings, where  I  promise  you  th^  ^no  one  shall  be  pei^ 
mitted  to  interrupt  you  for  the  future.  It  is  getting 
late,  and' the  prison  doors  will  speedrty  be  closed  for 
the  night'     VumoSy  Dan  Jorge;  d  la  casuy  d  la  posdda  !  * 

Jfyself. — "But  Paul  said  unto  them,  they  have 
beaten  us  openly  uncondemned,  being  Romans,  and 
have  cast  us  into  prisoln ;  and  now  do  they  thrust  us 
out  privily  ?  Nay,  verily :  but  let  them  come  them- 
selves and  fetch  us  out"  f  '^ 

I  then  bowed  to  the/ii^-ar,  who  !^hi*ugged  his  shoulders 
and  took.snufT.  On  leaving  the  apartment  I  turned 
to  the  altayde,  who  stood  at  the  dckjr:  "Take  notice," 
said  I,  "that  I  will  not  quit  this  prison  till  I  have 
received  full  satisfaction  for  being  sent  hither  uncon- 
dtemed.  You  may  expel  me  if  3rou  please,  but  any 
attempt  to  do  so  shall  be  resisted  with  all  the  bodily 
strength  of  which  I  am  possessed." 

''Your  worship  is  right,"  said  the'alcayde,  with  a 
bow,  but  in  a  low  voice. 

Sir  George,  on  hearing  of  this  affair,  sent  me  a 
letter  in  which  he  highly  commended  my  resolution  not 
to  leave  the  prison  for  the  present,  at  the  same  time 
begging  nfle  to  let  him  knoW  if  theri  Were  anything 
that  he  oould  send  me  "fVom  the  Embassy  to  render 
my  situation  more  tolerable. 

I  will  tiow  leave  for  the  present  my  own  immediate 
affairs,  and  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the  prison 
of  Madrid  and  its  inmates. 

The  Carcel  de  la  Corte,  where  I  now  was,  though 
the  principal  prisoh  of  Madrid,  is  ohh  which  certainly 
in  no  respect  does  credit  to  the  capital  of  Spain. 

•  "  Come  along,  Sir  George  ;  to  your  house,  to  your  lodgings  1  * 
t  Acts  xvi.  37. 
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Wh(sther  it  was  origiq^Uy  intended  for  die  purpose  to 
which  it  is  at  present  applied,  I  have  no  opportunity 
of  knowing;  The.  chajnces,  however,  arei  that  it  was 
nojt ;  indeed  it  ^as  not  till  of  late  years  that  the  prac* 
tioe  of  building  edifices  expressly  intended  and  suited 
for  the  incar<:eration  of  culprits  came  at  all  into 
vogue.  Castles,  convent3,  and  deserted  palaces,  have 
in  2^1  countries,  at  diffenent  times,  been  converted  into 
prisons,  which  practice  still  holds  good  upon  the  greater 
part  of  the  continent,  and  more  particularly  in  Spain 
and  Staly,  which  accounts  to  a  certain  exjbent  for  the 
insecurity  of  the  prisons,  and  the  misery^  want  of 
cleanliness,  and  unhealthiness  which  in  general  pervade 
t^epa. 

,  I  $|hall  not  attempt  to  enter  into  a  particular  descrip-r 
tion  of  the  prison  q(  l^adrid ;  indeed  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  tf>  d^cribe  so  irregular  and  rambling  an 
edifice.  Its  principal  features  consisted  of  two  courts 
the  one  behind  the  other :  intended  for  the  great  body 
of  the  prisoners  to  take  air  and  recreation  in.  Three 
large  vaulted, dimgeons,  or  calabozos^  occupied  three 
side^  of  this  cpurt,  immediately  below  the  corridors  of 
whiqh  I  have,  already  spoken.  These  dungeons  were 
roomy. enough  to  conjliain  respectively  from  one  hun* 
dred  to  one  hundred  and  jfifty  prisoners,  who  w^re  at 
night  secured  therein  with  lock  and  bar,  but  during  the 
d^y  were  permitted  to  roam  about  the  courts  as  they 
thought  fit.,  The  second  court  was  c<Hisiderably  laiiger 
than  the  first,  though  it  contained  but  two  dungeon^, 
horribly  filthy  and  disgusting  places  ;  this  second  court 
being  used  for  the  rec^tion  of  the  lower  grades  of 
thieves.  Of  the  two  dungeons  one  was,  if  possible, 
yet  more  horrible  than  the  other ;  it  was  called  the 
gallvteria,  or  chicken-coop,  and  within  it  every  night 
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were  pent  up  the  young  fry  of  the  prison,  wretched 
boys  from  seven  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  the  greater 
part  almost  in  a  state  of  nudity.  The  common  bed 
of  all  the  inmates  of  these  dungeons  was  the  ground, 
between  which  and  their  bodies  nothing  intervened, 
save  occasionally  a  mania  or  horse-cloth,  or  perhaps 
a  small  mattress ;  this  latter  luxury  was,  however,  of 
exceedingly  rare  occurrence. 

Besides  the  calabozos  connected  with  the  courts  were 
other  dungeons  in  various  parts  of  the  prison ;  some 
of  them  quite  dark,  intended  for  the  reception  of 
those  whom  it  mjght  be  deemed  expedient  to  treat 
with  peculiar  severity.  There  was  likewise  a^  ward 
set  apart  for  females.  Connected  with  the  principal 
corridor  were  many  small  apartments,  where  resided 
prisosiers  conjfmed  for  debt  or  for  apolitical  offences. 
And,  lastly^  there  was  a  small  capillar  or  chapel,  in  which 
prisoners  cast  for  death  passed  the  last  three  days  of 
their  existence  in  company  of  their  ghostly  advisers. 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  my  first  Sunday  in  prison. 
Sunday  is  the  gala  day  of  the  prison,  at  least  of 
that  of  Madrid,  and  whatever  robber  fineiy  is  to  be 
found  within  it  is  sure  to  be  exhibited  on  that  day  of 
holiness.  There  is  not  a  set  of  people  in  the  world 
more,  vain  than  robbers  in  general,  more  fond  of  cut- 
ting, a  figure  whenever  they  have  an  opportunity,  and 
of  attracting  the  eyes  of  their  fellow-creatures  by  the 
gallantry  of  their  appearance.  The  famous  Sheppard 
of  olden  times  delighted  in  sporting  a  suit  of  Genoese 
velvety  and  when  he  appeared  in  public  generally 
wore  a  silver-hilted  sword  at  his  side ;  whilst  Vaux 
and  Hayward,  heroes  ol  a  later  day,  were  the  best 
dressed  men  on  the  pav^  of  London.  Many  of  the 
Italian  bandits  go  splendidly  decorated,  and  the  very 
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gypsy  robber  has  a  feeling  for  the  charms  of  dress ; 
the  cap  alone  of  the  Haram  Pasha,  or  leader  of  the 
cannibal  gypsy  band  which  infested  Hungary  towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  last  century,  was  adorned  with 
gold  and  jewels  to  the  value  of  four  thousand  guilders. 
Observe,  ye  vain  and  Irivolous,  how  vanity  and  crime 
harmonize  i  The  Spanish  robbers  are  as  fond  of  this 
species  of  display  as  their  brethren  of  other  lands,  and, 
whether  in  prison  or  out  of  it,  are  never  so  happy  as 
when,  decked  out  in  a  profusion  of  white  linen,  they 
can  loU  in  the  sun,  or  walk  jauntily  up  and  down. 

Snow-white  linen,  indeed,  constitutes  the  princip^ 
feature  in  the  robber  foppery  of  Spain;  Neitilier  coat 
nor  jacket  is  worn  over  the  shirt,  the  sleeves  of  which 
are  wide  and  flowing,  only  a  waistcoat  of  green  or  blue 
silk  with  an  abundance  of  silver  buttons,  which  are 
intended  more  for  show,  than  use,  as  the  vest  is  seldom 
buttoned  Th^i  diere  are  wide  trousers,  something 
after  the  Turkish  fashion  ;  around  the  waist  is  a  crimson 
faja^  or  girdle,  and  about  the  head  is  tied  a  gaudily 
coloured  handkerchief  from  the  loom  of  Barcelona ; 
light  pumps  and  silk  stockings  complete  the  robber's 
array.  This  dress  is  picturesque  enough,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  fine  sunshiny  weather  of  the'  Peninsula ; 
there  is  a  dash  of  effeminacy  about  it,  however,  hardly 
in  keeping  with  the  robber's  desperate  trade.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  supposed  that  it  is  every  robbei"  who 
can  indulge  in  all  this  luxury;  there  are  various 
grades  of  thieves,  some  poor  enot^h,  with  scarcely  a 
rag  to  cover  them.  Perhaps  in  the  crowded  prison  of 
Madrid  there  were  not  more  than  twenty  who  exhibited 
the  dress  which  I  have  attempted  to  describe  above ; 
these  were  jente  de  reputacion^^  tip-top  thieves,  mostly 
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yolmg  fellows,  wbo,  though  they  had  no  money  of 
their  own,  were  supported  in  prison  by  their  m^kr 
and  amigasy^  females  of  a  certain  class,  who  form 
friendships  Ivith  robbers,  and  whose  glory  and  delight 
it  is  to  administer  to  the  vanity  of  these  fellows  with 
the  wages  of  their,  own  shame  and  abasement  These 
females  supplied  their  corUjos  with  the  snowy  Unen, 
washed,  peihaps,  by  their  own  hands  in  the  waters  of 
the  Manzanare3,  for  the  display  of  the  Sunday,  when 
they  would  themselv^  make  their  afipearance,  dressed 
i  la  majoy  and  from  the  corridors  would  gaiae  with 
admiring  eyes  upon  the  robbers  vapouring  about  in 
the  court  below.    *  .         . 

Amongst  those!  of  the  snowy  linen  who  most  par* 
ticularly  attracted  my  attention,  were  a  father  and  son  ; 
the  former  was  a  tall  athletic  figure  of  about  thirty,  by 
profession  a  housd:>reaker,  and  cetebrated  throughout 
Madrid  for  the  peculiar  dexterity  which  he  exhibited 
in  his  caUing.  :He  was  now  in  prison  for  a.  rather 
atrocious  murder  committed  in  the  dead  of  night,  in 
a  house  at  Caramanchel,t  in  which  his  only  accomplice 
W0S  his  soo^  a  child  imder  seven  years  of  age«  "  The 
apple,"  as  the  Danes  say^"had  not  flUen  far  from  the 
tree.;"  the  imp  was  in  every  respect  the  counterpart 
of  the  father,  though  in  miniature. .  He,  too,  wore  the 
robber  shirt-sleeves,  the  robber  waistcoat  with  the 
sUver  buttons,  the  robber  kerchief  round  his  brow, 
and*  ridiculous  enough,  a  long  Mancbegan  knife  in 
the  Qnm%of\  faja.     He  was  evidently  the  pride  of  the 

♦  "Mashes'*  and  mistresses.  Majo  is  a  word  of  more 
general  sigtiiflcatioii  than  manoUr,  The  one  is  a  dandy,  or 
smart  fellow,  ail  over  Spain  ;  the  other  is  used  only  ^f  a  certain 
class  in  Madrid. 

t  More  correctly,  Carabatichel  or  CarabancheUs\  two  villages 
a  few  miles  south  of  Madrid. 
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ruffian  father,  who  took  all  imaginable  cate  of  this 
chick  of  the  gallows,  would  dandle  him  on  his  knee, 
and  would  occasicmally  take  the  cigar  from  his  own 
moustached  lips  and  insot  it  in  the  urchin's  mouth. 
The  boy  was  the  pet  of  the  court,  for  the  father  was 
one  of  the  valientes  of  the  prison,  and  those  who 
feared  bis  prowess,  and  wished  to  pay  their  court  to 
him,  were  sdways  fondling  the  child;  What  an  enigma 
is  this  world  of  ours  I  How  dark  and  mysterious  are 
the  sources  of  w}iat  »  called  crime  and  virtue  I  If 
diat  infant  wretch  become  eventually  a  murderer 
like  his  father,  is  be  to  blame?  Fondled  by  robbers, 
already  dressed  as  a  robber,  bom  of  a  robber,  whose 
own  history  was  perhaps  similar.     Is  it  right  ?  .  .  . 

Oh,  man,  man,  seek  not  to  dive  into  the  mystery 
of  moral  good  and  evil ;  confess  thyself  a  worm,  cast 
th}rself  on  the  earth,  and  murmur'  with  thy  lips  in  the 
dust,  Jesus,  Jesus  1    • 

What  most  surprised  me  with  respect  to  the  prisoners 
was  their  good  behaviour;  L  call  it  good  when  aH 
things  are  taken  into  consideration,  and  when  I  com- 
pare it  with  that  of'  the  general  class  of  prisoners  in 
foreign  lands.  They  had  their  occasional  bursts  of 
wild  guiety,  their  occasional  quarrels,  which  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  settling  in  a  comer  of  the  interior  court 
with  their  long  knives ;  *  the  result  not  unfrequently 
being  death,  or  a  dreadful  gash  in  the  face  or  the 
abdomeh ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  their  conduct  was 
infinitely  superior  to  what  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  inmates  of  such  a  place.  Yet  this  was  not 
the  result  of  coercion,  or  any  particular  care  wliich 
was  exercised  over  them ;  for  perhaps  in  no  part  of 
the  world  are  prisoners  so  left  to  themselves  and  so 

*  This  in  prison  t 
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utterly  neglected  as  in  Spain :  the  authorities  having 
no  farther  anxiety  about  them  than  to  prevent  their 
escape  ;  not  the  slightest  attention  being  paid  to  their 
moral  conduct,  and  not  a  thought  bestowed  upon  their 
health,  comfort,  or  mental  improvement,  whilst  within 
the  walls.  Yet  in  this  prison  of  Madrid,  and  I  may 
say  in  Spanish  prisons  in  general,  for  I  have  been  an 
inmate  of  more  than  one,"^  the  ears  of  the  visitor  are 
never  shocked  with  horrid  blasphemy  and  obscenity,  a^ 
fai  those  of  some  other  countries,  and. more  particularly 
in  civilized  France ;  nor  are  his  eyes  outraged  and 
himself  insulted,  as  he  would  assuredly  be,  were  he 
to  look  down  upon  the  courts  from  the  galleries  of  the 
Bic^tre.  And  yet  in  this  prison  of  Madrid  were  some 
of  the  most  desperate  characters  in  Spain  ;  ruffians  who 
had  committed  acts  of  cruelty  and  atrocity  sufficient  to 
make  the  flesh  shudder.  But  gravity  and  sedateness 
are  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
the  very  robber,  except  in  those  moments  when  he 
is  engs^ed  in  his  occupation,  and  then  no  one  is  more 
sanguinary,  pitiless,  and  wolfishly  eager  for  booty,  is 
a  being  who  can  be  courteous  and  affable,  and  who 
lakes  pleasure  in  conducting  himself  with  sobriety  and 
decorum. 

HapfMly,  perhaps,  for  me,  that  my  acquaintance  with 
the  ruffians  of  Spain  commenced  and  ended  in  the  towns 
about  which  I  wandered,  and  in  the  prisons  into  which 
I  was  cast  for  the  Gospel's  sake,  and  that,  notwith^ 
standing  my  long  and  frequent  journeys,  I  never  came 
in  contact  with  them  on  the  road  of  in  the  despoblado. 

The  most  ill-conditioned  being  in  the  prison  was  a 
Frenchman,  though  probably  the   most  remarkable. 

♦  E,g,  in  the  citadel  of  Pampeluna.  See  ^JoumcU  0/  the 
Gypsy  Lore  Society,  i.  153. 
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He  was  about  sixty  years  of  age,  of  the  middle 
stature,  but  thin  and  meagre,  like  most  of  his  country- 
men ;  he  had  a  villanously  formed  head,  according  to 
all  the  rules  of  craniology,  and  his  features  were  full 
of  evil  expression.  He  wore  no  hat^  and  his  clothes^ 
though  in  appearance  nearly  new,  were  of  the  coarsest 
description.  He  generally  kept  aloof  from  the  rest, 
and  would  stand  for  hours  tc^ether  leaning  against  fhe 
walls  with  his  arms  fioldexd,  glaring  suUenly  on  what  was 
passing  before  him.  He  was  not  one  of  the  prof^^ied 
vatienUs,  for  his  age  prevented  his  assuming  so  dis- 
titlguished  a  character,  and  yet: all  the  n^  appeared 
tO'  hold  him  in  a  certain  awe:  perh^.they  £eared 
his  tongu^  which  he  oocasipnally  .exerted  in  pounag 
forth  withering  curses  upon,  those  who  incurred  his 
displeasure.  He  spoke  perfectly  good  Spanish,  and 
to  my  great  surprise  excellent  Basque  in  which.he 
Was  in  the  habit  df  conversing  with  Francisco,  who^ 
lolling  from  the  window  of  my  apartment,  would  ex^ 
change  jests  and  witticisms  with  the  prisoners  in  the 
court  below,  with  whom  he  was  a  great  favourite. 

One  day  when  I  was  in  the  patio,  to  which  I  had 
free  admission  whenever  I  pleased,  by  permissioo  of 
the  alcayde,  I  went  up  to  the  Frenchman,  who  stood 
in  his  usual  posture,  leaning  against  the  wall,  and 
offered  ham  a  cigar.  I  do  not  smoke  myself,  but  it 
will  never  da  to  m|x  among  thp  lowor  classes  of  Spain 
unless  you  have  a  cigsur  tp  present  occasionally.  .  The 
man  glared  at  nie  ferocioualy  for  a  n^oment;  and  ap- 
peared to.  be  on.  the  poi^it  pf  refusing  my  offer  with 
perhaps  a  hideous  execration.  .  ]  repeated  it,  however, 
pressing  xay  hand  against  my  ^eart,  wher^^upon  sud- 
denly the  grim  features  relaxed,  and  with  a  genuine 
French  grimace,  and  a  low  bow,  he,  accepted  the  cigai; 
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exclaiming,  *^  Ahy  mansieur^  pardon^  fnais  d est  fain 
trop  d'kanneur  d  un  pauvre  diabU  camme  moir 

**  Not  at  all,"  said  I,  "  we  are  both  fellow-prisoners 
in  a  foreign  land,  and  being  so  we  ought  to  counte- 
nance each  other.  I  hope  that  whenever  I  have  need 
of  your  co-operation  in  this  prison  you  will  afford 
it  me." 

*^ Ah,  monsieur**  exclaimed  the  Frenchman  in  rap- 
ture, **vous  avez  bien  raison  ;  U  faut  que  les  Hrangers 
se  dannent  la  main  dans  ce  .  ..  pays.de  barbares, 
Tenee**  he  added  in  a  whisper^  **  if  you  have  any  plan 
for  escaping,  and  require  my  assistance,  I  have  an 
arm  and  a  knife  at  your  service:  you  may  trust  me, 
and  that  is  tiiore  than  you  could  any  oixhes^.sacnfes 
gens  id*'  glancing  fiercely  round  at  his  fellow-prisoners. 

^You  appear  to  be  no  friend  to  Spain  and  the 
Spaniards,"  said  I.  ''I  conclude  that  you  have 
experienced  injustice  at  their  hands.  For  what;  have 
diey  immured  you  in  this  place  ? " 

^Paur  rien  du  tout,  c'est  d  dire  pour  une  bagatelle  ; 
^but  what  can  you  expect  from  such:  animals  ?  For 
what  are  you  imprisoned?  Did  I  not  hear  say  for 
gypsyism  and  sorcery?" 

"  Perhaps  you  are  here  for  yjour.  opinions  ?  " 

**Ah,  men  Dieu,  non ;  je  ne  suis  pas  homme  d  sem- 
blable  betise.  I  have  no  opinions.  Je  faisois  .  .  . 
mais  ce  tiimportt ;  je  me  trouve  ici^  ai^  je  crive  de 
faimr 

"I  am  sorry  to  see  a  brave  man  in  such. a  distressed 
condition,"  said  I ;  "have  you  nothing  to  subsist. upon 
beyond  the  prison  allowance  ?  ,  Have  you  qo  friends  ?  '* 

"  Friends  in  this  country  ?  You  mock  me  ;  here  one 
has  no  friends^  unless*  one  buy  them.  I  am  bursting 
with  hunger.     Since  I  have  been  here  I  have  sold  the 
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clothes  oflf  my  back,  that  I  might  eat,  for  the- prison 
allowance  will  not  support  nature,  and  of  half  of  that 
we  are  robbed  by  the  Batu,  as>  they  called  the  bar- 
barian of  a  governor.  Les  hailUms  which  now  cover 
ine  were  given  by  two  or  three  devotees  who  some- 
times visit  here.  I  would  sell  them  if  they  would 
fetch  aught  I  have  not  a  sau^  and  for  want  of  a  few 
crowns  I  shall  be  garroted  within  a  month  unless  I 
can  escape,  though,  as  I  told  you  before,  I  have  done 
nothing,  a  mere  bagatelle ;  but  the  worst  crimes  in 
Spain  are  poverty  and  misery." 

"I  have  heard  you  speak  Basque;  are  you  from 
French  Biscay?" 

"I  am  from  Bordeaux,  numsieur ;  but  I  have  lived 
much  on  the  Landes  and  in  Biscay,  travcdUant  d  man 
tniiier,  I  see  by  your  look  that  you  wish  to.  knowr  my 
history.  I  shall  not  tell  it  you.  It  contains  nothing 
that  is  remarkable.  See,  I  have  smoked  out  your 
cigar ;  you  may  give  me  another,  and  add  a  dollar  if 
you  please,  nous  satnmes  crevis  ici  de  faim.  I  would 
not  say  as  much  to  a  Spaniard,  but  I  have  a  respect 
for  your  countrymen  ;  I  know  much  oi  them  ;  I  have 
met  them  at  Maida  and  the  other  place."  * 

"  Nothing  remarkable  in  his  history  I "  Why,  or  I 
greatly  err,  one  chapter  of  his  life,  had  it  been  written, 
would  have  unfolded  more  of  the  wild  and  wonderful 
than  fifty  volumes  of  what  are  in  general  called 
adventures  and  hairbreadth  escapes  by  land  and  sea. 
A  soldier  I  what  a  tale  could  that  man  have  told  of 
marches  and  retreats,  of  battles  lost  and  won,  towns 
sacked,  convents  plundered  I  perhaps  he  had  seen  the 
flames  of  Moscow  ascending  to  the  clouds,  and  had 
"tried  his  strength  with  nature  in  the  wintry  desert," 

•  Perhaps  Waterloo. — [Note  by  Borrow.l 
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pelted  by  the  snowstorm,  and  bitten  by  the  tremen- 
dous cold  of  Russia.  And  what  could  he  mean  by 
plying  his  trade  in  Biscay  and  Landes,  but  that  he 
had  been  a  robber  in  those  wild  regions,  of  which  the 
latter  is  more  infamous  for  brigandage  and  crime  than 
any  other  part  of  the  French  territory?  Nothing 
remarkable  in  his  history!  then  what  history  in  the 
world  contains  aught  that  is  remarkable  ? 

I  gave  him  the  cigar  and  dollar.  He  received  them, 
and  then  once  more  folding  his  arms,  leaned  back 
against  the  wall,  and  appeared  to  sink  gradually  into 
one  of  his  reveries.  I  looked  him  in  the  face  and 
spoke  to  him,  but  he  did  not  seem  eitlier  to  hear  or 
see  me.  His  mind  was  perhaps  wandering  in  that 
dreadful  valley  of  the  shadow,  into  which  the  children 
of  earth,  whilst  living,  occasionally  find  their  way: 
that  dreadful  region  where  there  is  no  water,  where 
hope  dwelleth  not,  where  nothing  lives  but  the  undy- 
ing worm.  This  valley  is  the  facsimile  of  hell,  and  he 
who  has  entered  it  has  experienced  here  on  earth  for 
a  time  what  the  spirits  of  the  condemned  are  doomed 
to  suffer  through  ages  without  end. 

He  was  executed  about  a  month  from  this  time. 
The  bagatelle  for  which  he  was  confined  was  robbery 
and  murder  by  the  following  strange  device.  In  con- 
cert with  two  others,  he  hired  a  large  house  in  an  un- 
fxcquented  part  of  the  town,  to  which  place  he  would 
order  tradesmen  to  convey  valuable  articles,  which 
were  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery ;  those  who  attended 
paid  for  their  credulity  with  the  loss  of  their  lives  and 
property.  Two  or  three  had  fallen  into  the  snare.  I 
wished  much  to  have  had  some  private  conversation 
with  this  desperate  man,  and  in  consequence  b^ged' 
of  the  akayde  to  allow  him  to  dine  with  me  in  my 
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owq.  apartment;  whereupon  Monsieur  Bas^ompierc^ 
for  so  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  calling  the  governor,  his 
real  name  having  escaped  my  iii^emory,  itook  off  his 
hat,  and|  with  his  u^ai  smile  ^<j  bow,  replied  in 
purest  CastiJUan,.  "  EtigUsh  qayalier,  and  I  hppe  I  may 
add  friend,  pardon  me,  that  it  is  quite  out  of  my  power 
to  gratify  your  requesit,  founded,  I  have  no  doubt,  on 
the  most  adnjirable  seqtimenif;^  pf  philosophy.  )Aoy 
of  the  other  gentlemen  beneath. my  caie  ^h^.at  ^y 
time  you  desire  it,  be  permitted-  to  wait  upop^ypq  ia 
ypur  apartment  I .  iii^ill  even  go  so  far  as  to  c^^use 
their  irons,  if  irons  they  wear,  to  be  knockf^d*  off  in 
order  that  they  n^ay.  p^Mt^ke  of  your  refection  with 
that  Qomfort  which  is, seemly  and  cpnveni^iit:  l^ut  to 
the  gentleman  iO'  q^stion  I  must  object;  he  is  the 
most  evil  disposed  pf  the  whole  of  thisfam^y^.^jd 
woi^d  most. assuredly  breed  ^funcian  either  in.yc^ 
apartment  or  in  the  corri<lor>  by  aQ  atten^pt  to.  escape. 
Cavalier,  mepesa*  but  I  cannot  accede  to.yoiu:  request 
Bqt  with  respect  to  any  other  gentleman,  I  shall 
be  most  happy,  even  Balseiro,  who,  though  strange 
things  are  told  of  hinii  stiU  knows  how  to  comport 
himself,  ^d  in  whose  behaviour  there  is  something 
both. of  formality  and  poJlitf^ness,  shall  thif  day  share 
your  hospitality  if  you  desire  it,  cavalier." 

Of  Balseiro  \  have  already  had  occasipn  to  ^peak 
in  the  former  part  of  this.narrative.  He  was  npw,<?Qn- 
fined.in  an  upper  .story  qf  the  prison,  in  a  strong  room^ 
with  several  other  malefact(M9.  >  He  had  been  found 
guilty  of  aiding  ^nd  assisting  one  Pepe  Candelas^ 
a  thief  of  no  inconsiderable  lenowQt-  in  a  desperate 
robbery  perpeti?a1;e4  in,  open  dayHght  upon  no  ks98  a 
personage  th^n  the  queen's  milliner,  a 'Frenchwomaa, 

•  "  If  tf  streams  me." 
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whpm  they  bouqd,  in  her,  qyfv^  shpp,  frpnp^  w^ch.  th^; 
topH  gopds  2m4  money  to  t)ie  €^mo\i]^t  of , five  or  s^jc 
thoi^sand  doUa^.  C^andi^las  had  already  expjated  liis 
crime  on  the  scaffold,  but  B^l^iro,  who  waa  said  to 
be  by  far  the  worst  rufEan  of  the  two^  had  by  d^nt 
of  money,,  a^» ally  whi9h  his  comrade  did  not.  possess, 
contrived  .  to.  ^y^  hi3  ,  own  life  ; , ,  t)i^  punisl^meiil;  of 
death,  to  whicl^he  was  prigiqally  sentenoed,  having 
b^n,  ^0![9n^u^  fp  :Jw^ntyj.y^ars^iw4<;labiqwf ,,in,ifte 
pre^idip,  pf .  Wfti?®^  J. . jyi^site^,  jthisi  worthy^  j^. ,^pnn 
versed  wit;h  hin)  for  sioipe  tifpqiQ  throiiigh  tlA^^\i9icli:0,pf 
the  dung^op.  Jie  r^Qgql?5^<i  vf^%  ^jM^^r^njiiwd^ -me 
of  the  victory  which  I  ip^d  o|ice  obtained  over  him,  iq 
the  trial  of  our  respective  skill  in  the  crabbed  Qitano^ 
at  which  Sevilla  the  buU-figljiter  was  umpire.   , 

Upon  my  telling  him  that  I  was  sorry  to  see  him 
in  such  «^  situatipn,  he  repllfcd  that  it  was  an  affair 
of  no  manner  of  consequenpe,,  as  iirithin  six  weeks 
he  should  be  tcondiicted  to,  the  presidio,  from  which, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  few  pun/ce^  distributed 
amongst  tibe  guards,  he  could  at  aoy  time  escape. 
"But  whither  would  ypu  flee?",  I  den^anded.  "Can 
I  npt  flee  to  the  land  of  the  Mpors^"  replied  Balseiro, 
"or  to  the  EngJiish  in  the  ^mp  of  Gil:^raltar ;  qr,  if  I 
prefer  it,  cannot  I  return  tp  this  fcn^.  and  live  as  I 
have  hitherto  done,  charing  the  gachos ;  *  what  is  to 
hinder  me?  Madrid  is  large,  and  Balseiro  has  plenty 
of  friends,  e$peciaUy  among  the  lumias!'  he  added, 
with  a  smile.  I  spoke  to  him  of  bi^  ill-fated  accom- 
plice Candelas  ;  whereupon  his  Cace  assumed  a  horrible 
expression.  "I  hope  he  is  in  torment,''  exclaimed 
theitrobber.  iThe  friendship  of  the  unrighteous  is 
never  of  long  iduration,;  the.  two  worthies  had»  it  seems» 

*  Robbing  the  natives. 
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quarrelled  in  prison ;  Candelas  having  accused  the 
other  of  bad  faith  and  an  undue  appropriation  to  his 
own  use  of  the  corpus  delicti  in  various  robberies  which 
they  had  committed  in  company. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  relating  the  subsequent  history 
of  this  Balseiro.  Shortly  after  my  own  liberation,  too 
impatient  to  wait  until  tlie  presidio  should  afford  him 
a  chance  of  regaining  his  liberty,  he,  in  company  with 
some  other  convicts,  broke  through  the  roof  of  the 
prison  ^uid  escaped.  He  instantly  resumed  his  former 
habits,  committing  several  daring  robberies,  both 
within  and  without  the  walls  of  Madrid.  I  now  come 
to  his  last,  I  may  call  it  his  master  crime,  a  singular 
piece  of  atrocious  villany.  Dissatisfied  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  street  robbery  and  house-breaking,  he  deter- 
mined upon  a  bold  stroke,  by  which  he  hoped  to 
acquire  money  sufficient  to  support  him  in  some  foreign 
land  in  luxury  and  splendour. 

There  was  a  certain  comptroller  of  the  queen's 
household,  by  name  Gabiria,*  a  Basque  by  birth,  and 
a  man  of  immense  possessions :  this  individual  had  two 
sons,  handsome  boys,  between .  twelve  and  fourteen 
years  of  age,  whom  I  had  frequently  seen,  and  indeed 
conversed  with,  in  my  walks  on  the  bank  of  the 
Manzanares,  which  was  their  favourite  promenade. 
These  children,  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking, 
were  receiving  their  education  at  a  certain  seminary 
in  Madrid.  Balseiro,  being  well  acquainted  with  the 
father's  affection  for  his  children,  determined  to  make 
it  subservient  to  his  own  rapacity.  He  formed  a  plan, 
which  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  to  steal  the 
children,  and  not  to  restore  them  to  their  parent  until 
he  had  received  an  enormous  ransom.     This  plan  was 

*  See  chap,  xiii.- 
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partly  carried  into  execution :  two  associates  of  Balseiro, 
weU  dressed,  drove  up  to  the  door  of  the  seminary 
where  the  children  were,  and,  by  means  of  a  foiled 
letter,  purporting  to  be  written  by,  the  father,  induced 
the  schoolmaster  to  permit  the  boys  to  accompany 
them  for  a  country  jaunty  as  they  pretended.  About 
five  leagues  from  Madrid  Balseiro  bad  a  cave,  in  a 
wild  unfrequented  spot  between  the  Escurial  and  a 
village  called  Torre  Lodones :  to  this  cave  the  children 
were  conducted,  where  they  remained  in  durance  under 
the  custody  of  the  two  accomplices;  Balseiro  in  the 
mean  time  renu^ining  in  Madrid  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  negociations  with  (he  father.  The  father 
however,  was  a  man  of  considerable  energy,  and 
instead  of  acceding  to  the  terms  of  the  ruffian,  com- 
municated in  a  letter,  instantly  took  the  most  vigorous 
measures  for  the  recovery  of  his  children.  Horse  and 
foot  were  sent  out  to  scour  the  country,  and  in  less 
than  a  week  the  children  were  found  near  the  cave, 
having  been  abandoned  by  their  keepers,  who  had 
taken  fright  on  hearing  of  the  decided  measures  which 
had  been  resorted  to ;  they  were,  however,  speedily 
arrested  and  identified  by  the  boys  as  their  ravishers. 
Balseiro,  perceiving  that  Madrid  was  becoming  too 
hot  to  hold  him,  attempted  to  escape,  but  whether  to 
the  camp  of  Gibraltar  or  to  the  land  of  the  Moor,  I 
know  not ;  he  was  recognized,  however,  at  a  village 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Madrid,  and  being  appre- 
hended, was  forthwith  conducted  to  the  capital,  where 
he  shortly  after  terminated  his  existence  on  the 
scaffold,  with  his  two  associates ;  Gabiria  and  his 
children  being  present  at  the  ghastly  scene,  which 
they  surveyed  from  a  chariot  at  their  ease. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Balseiro,  of  whom  I  should 
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certainly  not  h^ve  said  do  much,  but  for  tiie  aflak-  of 
the  crabbed '(riVtf«^.  Poor  wretch!  he  acquired  that 
species  of  immortality  which  is  the  object  of  the  aspi- 
rations of  many  a .  Spanish  thief,  whilst  vapouring 
about  h!  the  fiatio;  dressed  inr'the  snowy  linen  ;  the 
rape  of  the  childrten  of  Gabiria  made  him'  at  once  the 
pet  of  the  fraternity.  A  celebrated  robber,  with  whom 
I  was  subsequently  imprisoned  at  Seville,  sp6ke  his 
eul<^y  in  the  following  manner  :> — 

"Babeiro  was  a  very  good  subject,  and  an  honest 
man.  He  was  the  head  of  oxxt  family,  Don  Jorge; 
we  shall  never  seb  his  like  again ;  pity  that  he  did 
not  sack  the  fariU^  and  e^ape  to  the  camp  of  the 
Moor,  Don  Jorge!* 


tJ     •>.'  •      I  I  M 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

^•di\^  Dial— ^Priestly  Vitupi^ati^pT-Aptonio's  Visit— rAotonlp 
at  Service — A  Scene — Benedict  Mpi — Wandering  in  Spain 
— The  Four  Evangelien. 

"Well,"  said  I  to  Maria  Diaz,  xyn  the  ttlird  morning 
after  my  imprisonment,  "  what  do  the  people  of  Madrid 
say  to  this  affair  of  mine  ? " 

^  I  do  not  know  what  the  people  of  Madrid  in 
general  say  about  it,  probably  they  do  not  take  much 
interest  in  it;  indeed,  imprisonments'  at -the  pi^«ent 
time  are  siidi  common  matters,  that  people  seem  to 
be  quite  indifferent  to  them  ;  the  priests,  however,  are 
in  no  slight  commotfon,  and  confess  ti)at  they  have 
committed  an  imprudent  thing  in  causing  you  to  be 
arrested  by  their  friend  the  corr^td&r  of  Madrid." 

"  How  13  that  ? "  I  in^iuircd.  **  Are  they  afrdd  that 
tiieir  friend  will  be  punished  ? " 

"Not  so,  seOoTy*^  replied  Maria;  "sliglit  grief  in- 
deed would  it  cause  them,  however  great  the  trouble 
in  which  he  had  involved  himself  on  their  account ; 
fbr  this  description  of  people  have  no  affection,  knd 
would  not  care  if  all  their  friends  were  hanged,  pro- 
vided they  themselves  escaped.  But  they  say  that 
they  have  acted  imprudently  in  sending  you  to  prison, 
inasmuch  as  by  so  doing  they  have  given  you  an 
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opportunity  of  canying  a  plan  of  yours  into  execu- 
tion. *This  fellow  is  a  bribon*  say  they,  'and  has 
commenced  tampering  with  the  prisoners  ;  they  have 
taught  him  their  language,  which  he  already  speaks  as 
well  as  if  he  were  a  son  of  the  prison.  As  soon  as 
he  comes  out  he  will  publish  a  thieves*  Gospel,  which 
will  be  a  still  more  dangerous  affair  than  the  gypsy 
one,  for  the  gypsies  are  few,  but  the  thieves !  woe  is 
us ;  we  shall  all  be  Lutheranized.  What  infamy,  what 
rascality  I  It  was  a  trick  of  his  own.  He  was  always 
eager  to  get  into  prison,  and  now,  in  evil  hour,  we 
have  sent  him  there,  el  bribonazo ;  there  will  be  no 
safety  for  Spain  until  he  is  hanged ;  he  ought  to  be 
sent  to  the  fqur  hells,  where  at  his  leisure  he  might 
translate  his  fatal  gospels  into  the  language  of  the 
demons/  " 

"I  but  said  three  words  to  the  alcayde  of  the 
prison,"  said  I,  "relative  to  the  jai^on  used  by  the 
children  of  the  prison." 

"  Three  words  I  Dan  Jorge  ;  and  what  may  not  be 
made  out  of  three  words  ?  You  have  lived  amongst 
us  to  little  purpose  if  you  think  we  require  more  than 
three  words  to  build  a  system  with.  Those  three  words 
about  the  thieves  and  their  tongue  were  quite  suffi- 
cient to  cause  it  to  be  reported  throughout  Madrid  that 
you  had  tampered  with  the  thieves,  had  learnt  their 
language,  and  had  written  a  book  which  was  to  over- 
turn Spain,  c^n  to  the  English  the  gates  of  Cadiz, 
give  Mendizabal  all  the  church  plate  and  jewels,  and 
to  Don  Martin  Luther  the  archiepiscopal  palace  of 
Toledo." 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  rather  a  gloomy  day,  as  I 
was  sitting  in  the  apartment  which  the  alcayde  had 
allotted  me,  I  heard  a  rap  at  the  door.     **iffho  is 
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that  ? "  I  exclaimed.  **  Cest  moiy  man  mattre^  cried 
a  well-known  voice,  and  presently  in  walked  Antonio 
Buchini,  dressed  in  the  same  style  as  when  I  first 
introduced  him  to  the  reader,  namely,  in  a  handsome 
but  rather  faded  French  surtout,  vest,  and  pantaloons, 
with  a  diminutive  hat  in  one  hand,  and  holding  in  the 
other  a  long  and  slender  cane. 

'^ Bon  jour y  mon  mattre^*  said  the  Greek;  then, 
glancing  around  the  apartment,  he  continued,  "  I  am 
glad  to  find  you  so  well  lodged.  If  I  remember  right, 
mon  mattre,  we  have  slept  in  worse  places  during  our 
wanderings  in  Galicia  and  Castile." 

"You  are  quite  right,  Antonio,"  I  replied  ;  "I  am 
very  comfortable.  Well,  this  is  kind  of  you  to  visit 
your  ancient  master,  more  especially  now  he  is  in  the 
toils ;  I  hqpe,  however,  that  by  so  doing  you  will  not 
oflfend  your  present  employer.  His  dinner  hour  must 
be  at  hand  ;  why  are  you  not  in  the  kitchen  ? " 

"  Of  what  employer  are  you  speaking,  mon  mattre  f  " 
demanded  Antonio. 

"  Of  whom  should  I  speak  but  Count ^  to  serve 

whom  you  abandoned  me,  being  tempted  by  an  offer 
of  a  monthly  salary  less  by  four  dollars  than  that 
which  I  was  giving  you  ? " 

"  Your  worship  brings  an  affair  to  my  remembrance 
which  I  had  long  since  forgotten.  I  have  at  present 
no  other  master  than  yourself,  Monsieur  Georges^  for 
I  shall  always  consider  you  as  my  master,  though  I 
may  not  enjoy  the  felicity  of  waiting  upon  you." 

"You  have  left  the  Count,  then,"  said  I,  "after 
remaining  three  days  in  the  house,  according  to  your 
usual  practice." 

" Not  three  hours,  mon  mattre'*  replied  Antonio ; 
"but  I  will  tell  you  the  circumstances.     Soon  after 
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I  left  you  I  repaired  to  the  house  of  ~Jf£?;tr^>'  le 
Comte;  I  entered  the  kitchen,  and  looked  about  me. 
r  cannot  say  that  I  had  much  reason  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  what  I  saw :  the  kitchen  was  large  and  commo- 
dious, and  everything  appeared  neat  and  in  its  proper 
place,  and  the  domestics  civil  and'  courteous ;  yet,  I 
know  not  how  it  was,  the  idea  at  once^  mshed  into 
my 'mind  that  the  house  was  by  no  means  suited  to 
me,  ^nd  that  I  was  not  destitied  to  stay  there  long ;  so, 
hanging  my  haversack  upon  a  nail,  and  sittitig  down 
on  the  dresser,  I  commenced  singing  a  Greek  song, 
as  I  am  in  the  habit  of  doing  when  dissatisfied. 
The  domestics  came  about  me,  aisking  questions.  I 
made  them  no  answer,  however,  and  continued  shiging 
till  the  hour  for  preparing  the  dinner  drew  nigh,  v^hen 
I  suddenly  sprang  on  the' floor;  and  was  bot  long  in 
thrusting  them  all  out  of  the  kitdheh,  telling  them 
that  they  had  no  busine^  there  at  such  a  seasoh.  I 
then  at  once  entered  upon'  my  functiotts.  ^  I  ekerted 
myself,  mon  mattre—l  exerted  myself,  and  was  pre- 
paring a  repast  which  would  have  done  me  honour ; 
there  was,  indeed,  some  company  expected  that  day, 
and  I  therefore  determined  to  show  my  employer  that 
nothing  was  beyond  the  capacity  of  his  Greek  cook. 
Eh  biefiy  mon  matt^e^  all  was  going  on  remarkably 
well,  and  I  felt  ahnost  reconciled  to  my  new  situation 
when  who  should  rush  into  the  kitchen  but  Ufilsdeia, 
maison,  my  young  master,  an  ugly  urchin  of  thirteen 
years  or  thereabouts.  He  bore  in  his  hand  a  manchet 
of  bread,  which,  affer  prying  about  for  a  moment, 
he  piroceeded  to  dip  in  the  pan  where  some  dblicate 
woodcocks  were  in  the  course  of  preparation. .  You 
know,  fpum  indttre^  how  sensitive  I  am  oh  certain 
points,  for  I  am  no  Spaniard,  but  a  Greek,  and  have 
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principles  of  honour.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation 
I  took  ray  young  master  by  the  shoulders,  arid  hurry- 
ing hin»  to  the  door,  dismi^ed  him*  in  the  manner 
which'  he  deserved.  Squalling  loudly,  he  hurried  away 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  house.  I  continued  my 
labours,  but  ere  thre6  niinutes  had  elapsed,  I  heard  a 
dreadful  confusion  above  stairs,  on  faisoit  une  horrible 
tintamari'e,  and  I  could  occasionally  distinguish  oaths 
and  execration/s. '  Presently  doors  were  flung'open,  and 
there  was -an  awful  rushing  downstairs,  a  gallopade. 
It  was  my  lord  Che  count,  his  lady,  and  my  young 
mastesr,  fdlbwed  by  a  reguliir  bevy  of  women  and 
fiUes  de  cAambre,  Far  in  advance  of  all,  however, 
was  toy  lord  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  shout- 
ing, 'Where  is  the  Wretch  who  hiis  dishonoured  my 
s«,  where  is  he^>  He  shall  dte  forthwith.'  I  know 
not  how  it  was,  man  mattre^  but  I  just  then  Chanced 
to  spSU  a  largi  bowl  tX  garbanzosy  vfYiich  were  in- 
tetfded  for  the  puckera  of  the  following  day.  They 
were  uncooked,  and  were  as  hard  as  marbles;  these 
I  dashed  upon  the  floor,  and  the  greater  part  of  them 
fell  just  about  the  doorway.  Eh  bieh,  man  tnattrey 
in  another  moment  in  bounded  the  count,  his  eyes 
sparkling  like  coals,  and,  as  t  have  already  said,  with 
a  rapier  in  his  hand.  *  Tenez^  gueux  inragi^  he 
screamed,  making  a  desperate  lunge  at  me ;  but  ere 
the  words  were  out  of  his  mouth,  his  foot  slipping  on 
th^  pease,  he  fell  forward  with  great  violence  at  his 
full  length;  and  his  weapon  flew  out  of  his  hand, 
cotnme  une  fliche.  You  should  have  heard  the  outcry 
which  ensued — there  was  a  terrible  confusion :  the 
count  lay  upon  the  floor  to  all  appearance  istunned.  I 
took  no  notice,  however,  continuing  busily  employed. 
They  at  last  raised  him  up,  and  assisted  him  till  he 
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came  to  himself,  though  very  pale  and  much  shaken. 
He  asked  for  his  sword:  all  eyes  were  now  turned 
upon  me,  and  I  saw  that  a  general  attack  was  medi- 
tated. Suddenly  I  took  a  laige  casserole  from  die 
fire  in  which  various  ^gs  were  frying ;  this  I  held  out 
at  arm's  length,  peering  at  it  along  my  arm  as  if  I 
were  curiously  inspecting  it,  my  right  foot  advanced 
and  the  other  thrown  back  as  far  as  possible.  All 
stood  still,  imagining,  doubtless,  that  I  was  about  to 
perform  some  grand  operation,  and  so  I  was:  for 
suddenly  the  sinister  1^  advancing,  with  cme  rapid 
coup  de  pied,  I  sent  the  casserole  and  its  contents 
flying  over  my  head,  so  that  they  struck  the  wall  far 
behind  me.  This  was  to  let  them  know  that  I  had 
broken  my  staff  and  had  shaken  the  dust  off  my  feet ; 
so  casting  upon  the  count  the  peculiar  glance  of  the 
Sceirote  cooks  when  they  feel  themselves  insulted,  and 
extending  my  mouth  on  either  side  nearly  as  far  as 
the  ears,  I  took  down  my  haversack  and  departed,  sing- 
ing as  I  went  the  song  of  the  ancient  Demos,  who, 
when  dying,  asked  for  his  supper,  and  water  wherewith 
to  lave  his  hands — 

*0  IJXiOf  ^/3aa'(X«»c,  ad  t  Arifnos  9iard(tt, 

And  in  this  manner,  mon  tnattre,  I  left  the  house  of 

the  (Jount  of ." 

Myself. — And  a  fine  account  you  have  given  of 
yourself ;  by  your  own  confession,  your  behaviour  was 
most  atrocious.  Were  it  not  for  the  many  marks  of 
courage  and  fidelity  which  you  have  exhibited  in  my 
service,  I  would  from  this  moment  hold  no  further 
communication  with  you. 

*  The  sun  was  setting,  and  Demos  commands.  "Bring 
water,  my  children,  that  ye  may  eat  bread  this  evening.** 
Borrow  has  translated  this  song  in  the  Targum  {v,  p.  343). 
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Antonio. — Mais  qu*est  ce  que  vans  'voudriez^  man 
mattre  t  Am  I  not  a  Greek,  full  of  honour  and  sen- 
sibility? Would  you  have  the  cooks  of  Sceira  and 
Stambul  submit  to  be  insulted  here  in  Spain  by  the 
sons  of  counts  rushing  into  the  temple  widi  manchets 
of  bread  ?  Nan^  nan,  man  mattre,  you  are  too  noble 
to  require  that,  and  what  is  more,  taa  just.  But  we 
will  talk  of  other  things.  Man  mattre,  I  came  not 
alone,  there  is  one  now  waiting  in  the  corridor  anxious 
to  speak  to  you. 

Myself.— ^N\xo  is  it  ? 

Antonio. — One  whom  you  have  met,  mon  mattre, 
in  various  and  strange  places. 

Myself. — ^But  who  is  it  ? 

Antonio. — One  who  will  come  to  a  strange  end,  for 
so  it  is  written.  The  most  extraordinary  of  all  the 
Swiss,  he  of  Saint  James — Der  Schatz  Grdber.^ 

Myself— ^ot  Benedict  Mol  ? 

*  Yaw,  mein  Heber  Herr,'*  said  Benedict,  pushing 
open  the  door  which  stood  ajar ;  'St  is  myself.  I  met 
Herr  Anton  in  the  street,  and  hearing  that  you  were 
in  this  place,  I  came  with  him  to  visit  you." 

Myself. — ^And  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  singular, 
how  is  it  that  I  see  you  in  Madrid  again  ?  I  thought 
that  by  this  time  you  were  returned  to  your  own 
country. 

Benedict. — Fear  not,  lieber  Herr,  I  shall  return  thither 
in  good  time ;  but  not  on  foot,  but  with  mules  and 
coach.  The  Schatg  is  still  jronder,  waiting  to  be  dug 
up,  and  now  I  have  better  hope  than  ever ;  plenty  of 
friends,  plenty  of  money.  See  you  not  how  I  am 
dressed,  lieber  Herrt 

And  verily  his  habiliments  were  of  a  much  more 

*  The  treasure-digger. 
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respectable  appearance  than  any  which  he  had  .sported 
on  fonner  occasions.  His  coat  and  pantaloons^  which 
were  of  light  green,  were  nearly  new.  On  his  head 
he  still  wore  aja  Andalusian  hat,  but  the  .present  pne 
was  neither  qld  nor  shabby,  bqt  fresh  and  flossy, 
and  of  immense  altitude  of  cone  ;^  whilst  in  his  hand, 
instead  of  the  ragged  staff  which  I  had  observed  at 
Saint  Jajnps./ and .  Ovif do,  4^^  How.  carried, a ;hi^e 
banaboo  ratt;an;  sunpounted  by  tjbye  grim  bead  of  eitj^er 
a  bear  or  lion,  curiously  cut  out  of  pewten  j  - 

"You  have  all  the  appearance  of  9.  ty^asure7seeker 
retufxt^d  fr^mja  suc^c^ful  expedit^oi^"'  I  esijpiaimed. 

"Or  rather,"  interruptp4.Antonip,."pf  pne  wjhp  ^aa 
ceased  to  trade  on  his  own  l;>ottom,  and  now  goes 
seeking  treastfres  at  the  90st  and  expense  of  others." 

I  questioned  the  Swiss  qtiinutely  concerning  his 
adventures  since  I  last  saw  him,  when  I  left  him  ^  at 
Oviedo  to  pursue  my  route, to  Santgnder.  From  his 
answers  I  gathered  that  he  had  followed  me  to  the 
latter  place  ;  he  was,  however,  a  long  time  in  pprform* 
ing  the  journey,  being  weak  from  hunger  and  priva* 
tion.  At  Saptand^r  l^e  cpuld  hear  no  tidjngs  of  me, 
and  by  this  time  the  trjfle  which  he  had  received  from 
me  was  completely  exhausted.  He  now  thought  of 
making  his  way  ii^to  Fraacei  but  was.  afraid  to  venture 
through  the  disturbed  provinces,  lest  he  should  fall 
into,  tiie  hanc^s  of  the  Carlists,  who  h^  conceived  might 
shoot  him, as. a  spy.  No  one  relieving  him  at. San- 
tander,  hp  depart^  ^d  begged  his  >¥ay  till  he  found 
himself  in  some;  p^rt  of  Aragon,.  but.  where  h^  scarcely 
knewL  "  My  misery  was  so  gr,eat,"  sa^d  Benedict,  "  that 
I  nearly  lost  my  senses.  Oh,  the  horror  of  wanderii^ 
about  th^.  savage  hi)ls  and. wide;  plains  of  ^pi^n,  with- 
out money  and  without  hope  t      Sometimes  I  became 
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desperate,  whep .  I  found  myself  amongst  rocks  and 
barrancQSf  perhaps  after  having  tasted  no  food  from 
sunrise  to  sunset;  gnd  then  I  would  raise  my  staff 
towards  the  sky  and  shake  it,  crying^  Lieber  Herr  Gott, 
ach  lieber  Herr  Gptt^  you  must  help.me.i^ow  pr  never ; 
if  y<Mi  tarry  I  am  lost;  you  must  help  me.pow,  now  I 
And  once,  when  I  was  raving  in  this  manner,  me* 
thought  I  heard  a  voiccr-nay,  I  am  sure  I  heard  it — 
sounding  from  the  hollow,  of  a  rock,  clear  and  strong ; 
and  it  cried,  *  Der  ScIiatZy  der  SchatZy  it  is  not  yet  dug 
up ;  to  Madrid,  to  Madrid.  The  way  to  the  Scliaia 
is  through  Madrid/  And  then  the  thought  of  the 
Schata  once.n[iore  rushed  into  my  mind,  and  I  re- 
flected how  happy  I  might  be,  could  I  but  (dig  up  the 
Schats^^  No  more  begging  then  ;  no  more  w.andering 
aqiid^t  horrid  mountains  and  deserts ;  so  I,  brandishe<j 
my  staff,  and  xny  body  and  my  limbs  became  full  of 
new  and  surprising  strength,  and  I  strode  forward, 
and  was  not  long  before  I  reached  the  high  road  ;  and 
then  I  b^ged  and  bettled  as  I  best  could,  until  I 
reached  Madrid."     . 

"And  what  has  befallen  you  since  you  reached 
Madrid  ? "  I  inquired.  ''  Did  you  find  the  treasure  in 
the  streets  V 

On  a  sudden  Benedict  became  reserved  and  taciturn^ 
which  the  more  surprised  me,  as,  up  to  the  present 
moment,  he  had  at  all  times  been  remarkably  com- 
municative with  respect  to  his  affairs  and  prospects. 
From  what  I  could  learn  from  his  broken  hints  and 
innuendos,  it  appeared  that,  $ince  his  arrival  at  Madrid, 
he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  certain  people  who  had 
treated  him  with  kindness,  and  provided  him  both  with 
money  and  clothes ;  not  from  disinterested  motives, 
however,  but  having  an  eye  to  the  treasure.     "They 
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expect  great  things  from  me/'  said  the  Swiss ;  "  and 
perhaps,  after  all,  it  would  have  been  more  profitable 
to  have  dug  up  the  treasure  without  their  assistance^ 
always  provided  that  were  possible."  Who  his  new 
friends  were  he  either  knew  not  or  would  not  tell  me, 
save  that  they  were  people  in  power.  He  said  some- 
thing about  Queen  Christina  and  an  oath  which  he 
had  taken  in  the  presence  of  a  bishop  on  the  crucifix 
and  the  four  Evangelien,  I  thought  that  his  head  was 
turned,  and  forbore  questioning.  Just  before  taking 
his  departure,  he  observed,  ** Lieber  Herr,  pardon  me 
for  not  being  quite  frank  towards  you,  to  whom  I 
owe  so  much,  but  I  dare  not ;  I  am  not  now  my  own 
man.  It  is,  moreover,  an  evil  thing  at  all  times  to 
say  a  word  about  treasure  before  you  have  secured  it 
There  was  once  a  man  in  my  own  country  who  dug 
deep  into  the  earth  until  he  arrived  at  a  copper  vessel 
which  contained  a  Schats,  Seizing  it  by  the  handle, 
he  merely  exclaimed  in  his  transport,  '  I  have  it ! '  that 
was  enough,  however:  down  sank  the  kettle,  though 
the  handle  remained  in  his  grasp.  That  was  all  he 
ever  got  for  his  trouble  and  diggfing.  Farewell,  Heber 
HetTy  I  shall  speedily  be  sent  back  to  Saint  James 
to  dig  up  the  Schatz ;  but  I  will  visit  you  ere  I  go — 
farewell" 
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CHAPTER   XLII. 

Liberatkm  from  Frisoti'-The  Apologj^Homan  Nature— The 
Greek's  ReturthT^^hurch  of  Rome-^Light  of  Scripture— 
Archbishop  of  Toledo — An  Interview— Stones  of  Price— A 
Resolution — The  Foreign  Language — Benedict's  Farewell 
— ^Treasure  Hunt  at  Compostella — Truth  and  Fiction. 

I  REMAINED  about  three  weeks  in  the  prison  of  Madrid, 

and  thsn  left  it     If  I  had  possessed  any  pride,  or 

harboured  any  rancour  against  the  party  who  had 

consigned  me  to  durance,  the  manner  in  which  I  was 

restored  to  liberty  would  no  doubt  have  been  highly 

gratifying  to  those  evil  passions ;   the  government 

having  acknowledged,  by  a  document  transmitted  to 

Str  George,  that  I  had  been  incarcerated  on  insufficient 

grounds,  and  that  no  stigma  attached  itself  to  me  from 

the  imprisonment  I  had  undergone ;  at  the  same  time 

agreeing  to  defray  all  the  expenses  to  which  I  >had 

been  subjected  throughout  the  progress  of  this  affair. 

It  moreover  expressed  its  willingness  to  dismiss  the 

individual  owing  to  whose  information  I  had   been 

first  arrested,  namely,  the  corchete^  or  police  officer, 

who  had  visited  me  in  my  apartments  in  the  Calle  de 

Santiago,  and  behaved  himself  in  the  manner  which 

I  have  described  in  a  former  chapter.     I  declined, 

however,  to  avail  myself  of  this  condescension  of  tihe 

government,  more  especially  as  I  was  informed  that  the 

pp 
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individual  in  question  had  a  wife  and  family,  who,  if 
he  were  disgraced,  would  be  at  once  reduced  to  want 
I  moreover  considered  that,  in  what  he  had  done  and 
said,  he  had  probably  only  obeyed  some  private  orders 
which  he  had  received  ;  I  therefore  freely  forgave  him, 
and  if  he  does  not  retain  his  situation  at  the  present 
moment,  it  is  certainly  no  fault  of  mine. 

I  likewise  refused  to  accept  auy  compensation  for 
my  expenses,  which  were  considerable.  It  is  probable 
that  many  persons  in  my  situation  would  ha^  acted 
very  differently  in  this  respect,  and  I  toi  for  from 
isayJng  that  herein  I  acted  discreetly  or  laudably ;  but 
I  was  averse  to  receive  money  from  people  ,such  as 
^those  of  which  the  Spanish  Government  was  composed, 
people  viFhom  I  confess  I  heartily,  despised,  and  I  was 
unwillii^  to  afford  them  an  oppottunity  of  sayiitg  that 
after  they  had  imprisoned  an  Englishmaii  unjustly,  and 
withbut  a  cause;  he  condescended  to  reoei¥e  monqr  at 
their  liands.  In  a  word,  I  confess  my  own  weakness ; 
I  was  willing  that  they  dionld  continue  my  debtors, 
and  have  little  doubt  that  they  had  not. the  slightest 
objection  to  riemain  so :  they  kept  their  money;  aad 
probably  laughed  in  their  sleeves  at  tny  ^want  of 
common  sense. 

The  heaviest  loss  which  resulted  from  my  confine- 
ment, and  for  which-  no  indemnification  could,  be 
either  offered  or  received,  ^iras  in  the  death  of !  my 
affecticMiate  asd  faithful  Basque  Francisco,  who,  having 
attended  me  during  the  whole  tkne  of  my  imprison- 
ment, caught  the  pestilential  ^typhus  or.  gtol  fever, 
which  'was  then  raging  in  the -Caitel  de  la'Corte,  of 
which  he  expired  within  a  {&ff  days  subsequent  ^'vAy 
J&eration.*    His  death  occurred  late  one  evening.  .  The 

•  :&ee  Tk€  "ZincaU,  part  il  cftap.  iv.     '       * 
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next  mornings  as  I  was  lying  in  bed  niniinating 
on  my  losa»  and  wondering  of  what  nation  my  neixt 
senrant  would  be,  I  heard  a. noise  which  seemed,  to  be 
that  of  a  persQO  employed  vigorously  in  cleaning  boots 
or  shoes,  and  at  intervals  a  strange  discordant  voice 
singing  snatches  of  a  song  in.  some  unknown  language : 
wondering  who  it  could  be,  J  rojQg  the  bell. 

*'  Did  you  ring,  man  mattrt  t "  ^aid  lAntonio,  appear* 
ing  at  the  door  with  one  of  his  arms  deeply  buried  in 
a  boot 

"I  oeitainly  did  riag^^'  said  I,  ''but  I  scarcely  ex* 
pected.that  you  would  have,  answered  the  summons.*' 

**  Mais  p^rguoi  mm,  ff^on  maUref"  cried  Antdnio. 
"Who  s]K>uid  serve  you  now  but  myself?  N*4st 
pas  qu€  U\4deur  Francis  est  mar^f  And  did  I  not 
say,  as. soon  as  I  heard  of  his  departure,  I  shall 
return  to.xi^  functions  cttez  man  maitre.  Monsieur 
Georges  t** 

''I  suppose  you  had  no  other  employment,  and  on 
that  account  you  came." 

**Au  contrmireyfnon  mattre**  replied  the  Greek,  ''I 
had  just  engs^ed  myself  at  the  house  of  the  Duke 
of  Frias»*  from  whom  I  was  to  receive  ten  dollars  per 
month  more  than  I  shall  accept  from  your  worship; 
but  on  hearing  that  you  were  without  a  domestic,  I 
forthwith  told  the  duke,  though  it  was  late,  at  night, 
that  ih0  would  not  suit  me ;  and  here  I  anL" 

"I  shall  not  wceive  you  in  this  manner,"  said  I ; 
'^return  to  the.  duke,  apologize  iot  your  behaviouk*, 
request  your  dismission  in  a  regular  way ;  and  then, 
if  his  grace,  id  willing  to  part  with  you,  as  will  most 
probably  be  the  case,  I  shall  be  haf^y  to  avail  myself 
of  your  services." 

•  The  duke  became  prime  minister  in  August,  ^838. 
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It  19  reasonable  to  expect  that  after  having  been 
subjected  to  an  imprisonment  which  my  enemies 
themsdves  admitted  to  be  unjust,  I  should  in  future 
experience  more  liberal  treatment  at  their  hands  than 
that  which  they  had  hitherto  adopted  towards  me. 
The  sole  object  of  my  ambition  at  this  time  was  to 
procure  toleration  {<x  the  sale  of  the  Goq)el  in  this 
unhappy  and  distracted  kingdom,  and  to  have  attained 
this  end  I  would  not  only  have  consented  to  twenty 
such  imprisonments  in  succession  as  that  which  I  had 
undergone,  but  would  gladly  have  sacrificed  life  itself. 
I  soon  perceived,  however,  that  I  was  likely  to  gain 
nothing  by  my  incarceration ;  on  the  contrary,  I  had 
become  an  object  of  personal  disUke  to  the  govern- 
ment since  the  termination  of  this  affair,  which  it  was 
probable  I  had  never  been  before ;  their  pride  and 
vanity  were  humbled  by  the  concessions  which  they 
had  been  obliged  to  make  in  order  to  avoid  a  rupture 
with  England.  This  dislike  they  wete  now  determined 
to  gratify,  by  thwarting  my  views  as  much  as  possible. 
I  had  an  interview  with  Ofalia  on  the  subject  upper- 
most in  my  mind  ;  I  found  him  morose  and  snappish. 
''It  will  be  for  your  interest  to  be  still,"  said  he; 
"  beware  I  you  have  already  thrown  the  whole  corU 
into  confusion ;  beware,  I  repeat ;  another  time  you 
may  not  escape  so  easily."  "  Perhaps  not,"  I  replied, 
"  and  perhaps  I  do  not  wish  it ;  it  is  a  pleasant  thing 
to  be  persecuted  for  the  Gospel's  sake.  I  now  take 
the  liberty  of  inquiring  whether,  if  I  attempt  to  circu- 
late the  Word  of  God,  I  am  to  be  interrupted."  "Of 
course,"  exclaimed  Ofalia;  "the  Church  forbids  such 
circulation."  "  I  shall  make  the  attempt,  however,"  I 
exclaimed.  **  Do  you  mean  what  you  say  ? "  demanded 
Ofalia,  arching  his  eyebrows  and  elongating  his  mouth. 
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"Yes,"  I  continued,  ''I  shall  make  the  attempt  in 
every  village  in  Spain  to  which  I  can  penetrate." 

Throughout  my  residence  in  Spain  the  clergy  were 

the  party  from  which  I  experienced   the   strongest 

opposition ;  and  it  was  at  their  instigation  that  the 

government  originally  adopted  those  measures  which 

prevented  any  extensive   cixculajtion*  of  the  sacred 

volume  throi^h  the  land.    I  shall  not  detain  the  course 

of  my  narrative  with  reflections  as  to  the  state  of  a 

Church,  which,  though  it  pretends  tp  be  founded  on 

Scripture,  would  yet  keep  the  light  of  Scripture  from 

all  mankind,  if  possible.    But  Rome  is  fully  aware  that 

she  is  not  a  Christian  Church,  and  having  no  desire 

to  become  so,  she  acts  prudently  in   keeping  from 

the  eyes  of  her  followers  the  page  which  would  reveal 

to  them  the  truths  of  Christianity.     Her  agents  and 

tninions  throughout  Spain  exerted  themselves  to  the 

utmost  to  render  my  humble  labours  abortive,  and  to 

vilify  the  woik  which  I  was  attempting  to  disseminate. 

All    the    ignorant   and    fanatical    clergy    (the  great 

majority)  were  opposed  to  it,  and  all  those  who  were 

anxious  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  court  of  Rome 

were  loud  in  their  cry  against  it     There  was,  however, 

one  section  of  the  clergy,  a  small  one,  it  is  true,  rather 

favourably  disposed  towards  the  circulation   of  the 

Gospel,  though  by  no  means  inclined  to  make  any 

particular  sacrifice  for  the  accomplishment  of  such  an 

end :  these  were  such  as  professed  liberalism,  which  is 

supposed  to  mean  a  disposition  to  adopt  any  reform, 

both  in  civil  and  Church  matters,  which  may  be  deemed 

conducive  to  the  weal  of  the  country.     Not  a  few 

amongst  the  Spanish  clergy  were  supporters  of  this 

principle,  or  at  least  declared  themselves  so;  some 

doubtless  for  their  own  advancement,  hoping  to  turn 
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the  Gpirit  of  the  times  to  their  own  personal  profit ; 
others,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  from  conviction,  and  a  pure 
love  of  the  principle  itself.  Amongst  these  were  to 
be  found,  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  several 
bishops.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  of  all 
these  not  one  but  owed  his  office,  not  t6  the  Pope, 
who  disowned  them  one  and  all,  but  to  the  Queen 
Regent,  the  professed  head  of  liberalisni  A'roughout  aU 
Spain.  It  is  not,  therefore;  surprising  that  men  thtis 
circumstanced  should  feel  mther  di!9p6s6d  than  not  to 
countenance  any  measure  or  scheme  at  aH  calculated 
to  favour  the  advancement  of  liberalism ;  and  surely 
such  an  one  was  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures.  I 
derived  but  little  assistance  from  their  good  will,  how^ 
ever,  supposing  that  they  entertained  some,  as  they 
never  took  any  decided  stand,  nor  lifted  up  their  voices 
in  a  bold  and  positive  manner,  denouncing  the  ooaduct 
of  those  who  would  withhold  the  light  of  Scripture 
from  the  world.  At  one  time  I  hoped  by  their  instru* 
mentality  to  accomplish  much  in  Spain  in  the  Gospel 
cause ;  but  I  was  soon  undeceived,  and  became  con* 
vinced  that  reliance  on  what  they  would  efiect  was 
like  placing  the  hand  on  a  staff  of  reed,  which  will 
only  lacerate  the  flesh.  More  than  once  some  of  them 
sent  messages  to  me^  expressive  of  their  esteem,  and 
assuring  me  how  much  the. cause  of  the  Gospel  was 
dear  to  their  hearts.  I  even  received  an  intimation 
that  a  visit  from  me  would  be>  agreeable  to. the  Arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  the  Primate  of  Spain. 

Of  this  personage  I  can  say  but  little,  his  e^rly 
history  being  entirely  unknown  to  me.  At  the.  death 
of  Ferdinand,  I  believe,  he  was  Bishop  of  Mallorcs^  a 
small  insignificant  see,  of  very  s(smty  revenues,  which 
perhaps  he  had  no  objection  to  exchange  lo%  one 
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mofc  Mrealtfay.  .  It  is  probable,  hcyweviir,  that  had  he 
proved  a  devoted  servant  of  the  Pope,  and  consequently 
a  supporter  of  legitimacy,  he  would,  have  continued 
to  the  day  of  his  death  to  fill  the  ^episcopal  chair  of 
Mallorca ;  but  he  was.  said  to  be  a  liberal,  and  the 
Queen  Regent  thought  fit  to  bestow  upon  him  the 
dignity  of  Archbishc^  of  Toledo,  by  which  he  became 
the  head  of  the  Spanish  Church.  The  Pope,  it  is  true, 
had  refused  to  ratify  the  nomination,  on  which  account 
all  good  Catholics' were  still  bound  to  consider  him 
as  Bishop  of  Mallorca,  and  not  as  Primate  of  Spaing 
He,  however,  received  the  revenues  belonging  to  the 
see,  which,  though  only  a.  shadow  of  what  they  origi- 
nally were,  were  still  considerable,  and  lived  in  the 
primate^s  palace  at  Madrid,  so  that  if  he  were  not 
aichbiahop  dejure^  he  was  what  ihany  people  would 
have  oonsideied.  much  better,  archbishop  de  ^fac$6.* 

Hearing  that  this  personage  was  a  personal  friend  of 
Ofalia,  who  was  said  to  entertain  a  vtrf  high  regard 
for  him,  I  determined'  upon  paying  him  a  visit,  and 
accordingly  one  morning  betook  myself  to  the  pilace 
in  which  he  resided.  I  experienced  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  an  interview,  being  forthwith  conducted  to 
his  presence  by  a  common  kind'  of  footman,  an 
Asturian,  I  believe.  Whom  I  found  seated  on  a  stone 
bend)  in  the  entrance*  hall.  When  I  was  introduced, 
the  archbishop  was  alone,  seated  behind  a  table  ill 
a  large  apartment,  a  kind  of  drawing-room ;  he  was 
plainly  dressed,  in  a  black  cassock  and  silken  cap ; 

•  In  Gains'  Series  Episcoporum^  die  standard  authority  on 
the  suliject,  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Toledo  is  noted  as  vacant 
from  1836  to  1847.  Nor  is  any  hint  given  of*  how  the  duties  of 
the  office  were  performed.  .  Don  Antonio  Perez  Hi  Has  figure: 
only  as  Bishop  of  Mallorca,  or  Majorca,  from  December,  1025, 
to  December,  1847. 
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cm  his  finger,  however,  glittered  a  superb  amethyst, 
the  lustre  of  which  was  truly  dazzling.  He  rose  for  a 
moment  as  I  advanced,  and  motioned  me  to  a  chair 
with  his  hand.  He  might  be  about  sixty  years  of 
age  ;  his  figure  was  very  tail,  but  he  stooped  consider- 
ably, evidently  from  feebleness,  and  the  pallid  hue  of 
ill-health  overspread  his  emaciated  features.  When 
he  had  reseated  himself,  he  dropped  his  head,  and 
appeared  to  be  looking  on  the  table  before  hioL 

"  I  suppose  your  lordship  knows  who  I  am  ? "  said 
I,  at  last  breaking  silence. 

The  archbishop  bent  his  head  towards  the  right 
shoulder,  in  a  somewhat  equivocal  manner,  but  said 
nothing. 

^  I  am  he  whom  the  Manotos  ot  Madrid  call  Don 
Jorgito  el  Ingles:  I  am  just  come  out  of -prison, 
whither  I  was  sent  for  circulating  my  Lord's  Gospel 
in  this  kingdom  of  Spain." 

The  archbishop  made  the  same  equivocal  motion 
with  his  head,  but  still  said  nothing. 

**  I  was  informed  that  your  lordship  was  desirous  of 
seeing  me,  and  on  that  account  I  have  paid  you  thi3 
visit" 

'T  did  not  send  for  you,**  said  the  archbishop,  sud* 
denly  raising  his  head  with  a  startled  look. 

''  Perhaps  not :  I  was,  however,  given  to  understand 
that  my  presence  would  be  agreeable;  but  as  that 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  case,  I  will  leave.": 

"  Since  you  are  come,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  I,  reseating  my- 
self;  "and  since  I  am  here,  we  may  as  well  talk  of 
an  all-important  matter,  the  circulation  of  the  Scrip- 
ture. Does  your  lordship  see  any  way  by  which  an 
end  so  desirable  might  be  brought  about  ? " 
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"  No,"  said  the  archbishop,  faintly. 

"Does  not  your  lordship  think  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  Scripture  would  work  inestimable  benefit  in 
these  realms  ?  " 

"I  don't  know." 

**  Is  it  probable  that  the  government  may  be  induced 
to  consent  to  the  circulation  ? " 

''  How  should  I  know  ?  "  and  the  archbishop  looked 
me  in  the  face. 

I  looked  in  the  face  of  the  archbishop ;  there  was 
an  expression  of  helplessness  in  it,  which  almost 
amounted  to  dotage.  "  Dear  me,"  thought  I,  "  whom 
have  I  come  to  on  an  errand  like  mine  ?  Poor  man ! 
you  are  not  fitted  to  play  the  part  of  Martin  Luther, 
and  least  of  all  in  Spain.  I  wonder  why  your  friends 
selected  you  to  be  Archbishop  of  Toledo;  they 
thought  perhaps  thai  you  would  do  neither  good  nor 
harm,  and  made  choice  of  you,  as  they  sometimes  do 
primates  in  my  own  country,  for  your  incapacity.  You 
do  not  seem  very  happy  in  your  present  situation  ;  no 
very  easy  stall  this  of  yours.  You  were  more  com- 
fortable, I  trow,  when  you  were  the  poor  Bishop  of 
Mallorca ;  could  enjoy  yo\xrpuchera  then  without  fear 
that  the  salt  would  turn  out  sublimate.  No  fear  then 
of  being  smothered  in  your  bed.  A  susta  is  a  pleasant 
thing  when  one  is  not  subject  to  be  disturbed  by  'the 
sudden  fear.'  I  wonder  whether  they  have  poisoned 
3^u  already,"  I  continued,  half  aloud,  as  I  kept  my 
eyes  fixed  on  his  countenance,  which  methought  was 
becoming  ghastly. 

"  Did  you  speak,  Dan  Jorgt  t "  demanded  the  arch- 
bishop. 

'' That  is  a  fine  brilliant  on  your  lordship's  hand" 
said  I. 
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"You  are  fond  of  brilliants,  Don  Jorge'*  said  the 
archbish6p,  his  features  brightening  up ;  "  vaya !  so 
am  I ;  they  are  t>retty  things.  Do  you  understand 
them?" 

"I  do,"  said  I,  "and  I  never  saw  a  finer  brilliant 
than  your  own,  one  excepted ;  it  belonged  to  an 
acquaintance  of  mine,  a  Tartar  Khan.  He  did  not  bea^ 
it  on  his  finger,  however ;  it  stood  in  the  frontlet  of 
his  horse,  where  it  shone  like  a  star.  He  calted  it 
Daoud  Schorr^  which,  being  interpreted,  me'aneth /f^A^ 
of  war ^ 

**  Vaya  I ^  said  the  archbishop,'  "how  very  extra- 
ordinary !  I  am  glad  you  are  fond  of  brilliants,  Don 
forge.  Speaking  of  horses,  reminds  me  that  I  have 
frequently  seen  you  on  horseback.  Vaya  /  how  yoo 
ride  I     It  is  dangerous  to  be  in  your  way/' 

*'  Is  your  lordship  fond  of  equestrian  exercise  ?  ** 

"By  no  means,  Don  forge;  I  do  not  like  horses 
It  is  not  the  practice  of  the  Church  to  ride  on  horse- 
back. We  prefer  mules  ;  they  are  the  quieter  animals. 
I  fear  horses,  they  kick  so  violently." 

"  The  kick  of  a  horse  is  death,"  said  I,  "  if  it  touches 
a  vital  part.  I  am  not,  however,  of  your  lordship's 
opinion  with  respect  to  mules:  a  good  ginete  may 
retain  his  seat  on  a  horse  however  vicious,  but  a  mule 
— vaya  I  when  a  false  mule  lira  por  detras,^  1  do  not 
believe  that  the  Father  df  the  Church  himself  could 
keep  the  saddle  a  moment,  however  sharp  his  bit" 

As  I  was  going  away,  I  said,  **  And  with  respect  to 

the  Gospel,  your  lordship,  what  am  I  to  understand  ?'' 

-  ^No  i/,"t  said  the  su^bishop,  again  bending  his 

head  towards  the  right  shoulder,  whilst  his  features 

resumed  their  former  vacant  expression.     And  thus 

*  Kicks  from  behind.  t  *M  do  not  know.* 
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terminated  my  interview  with  the  Archbishop  of 
Toleda 

"  It  appears  to  me/'  said  I  to  Maria  Diaz,  on  re- 
turning home;  *'it  appears  to*  me,  Marequita  mia, 
that  if  the  Gospel  in  Spain  is  to  wait  for  toleration 
until  these  liberal  bishops  and  archbishops  come 
forward  boldly  in  its  behalf,  it  will  have  to  tarry  a 
considerable  time." 

^I  am  much  of  your  worship's  opinion/'  answered 
Maria;  ^a  fine  thing,  truly,  it  would  be  to  wait  till 
they  exerted  themselves  in  its  behalf.  6a  /  *  the  idea 
makes  me  smile.  Was  your  worship  ever  innocent 
enough  to  suppose  that  they  cared  one  tittle  about 
the  Gospel  or  its  cause  ?  Vaya  !  they  are  true  priests, 
and  bad  only  self*interest  in  view  in  their  advances 
to  you.  The  Holy  Father  disowns  them,  and  they 
would  now  fain,  by  awaking  his  fears  and  jealousy, 
bring  him  to  some  terms ;  but  let  him  (Mice  acknow-^ 
ledge  them,  and  see  whether  they  would  admit  you 
to  their  palaces  or  hold  any  intercourse  with  you! 
*  Forth  with  the  fellow ! '  they  would  say ;  *  vaya  I  is 
he  not  a  Lutheran?  Is  he  not  an  enemy  to  the 
Church?  X  la  horca^  4  la  horca!'^  I  know  this 
family  better  than  you  do,  Don  Jorge** 

"  It  is  useless  tarrying,"  said  I ;  "  nothing,  however, 
can  be  done  in  Madrid.  I  cannot  sell  the  work  at 
the  despacko,  and  I  have  just  received  intelligence 
that  all  the  copies  exposed  for  sale  in  the  libraries 
in  the  different  parts  of  Spain  whidi  I  have  visited 
have  been  sequestrated  by  order  of  the  government. 
My  resolution  is  taken:  I  shall  mount  my  horees, 
which  are  neighing  in  the  stable,  and  betake  myself 
to  the  villages  and  plains  of  dusty  Spain.    A I  campOy 

•  Sec  note,  p.  511.  .    t  "  To  the  gallows!    To  the  gallowt!** 
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al  campo  :^  ^Ride  forth,  because  of  the  word  of 
righteousness,  and  thy  right  hand  shall  show  thee 
terrible  things.*  t     I  will  ride  forth,  Maria." 

"Your  worship  can  do  no  better;  and  allow  me 
here  to  tell  you,  that  for  every  single  book  you  might 
sell  in  a  despacho  in  the  city,  you  may  dispose  of 
one  hundred  amongst  the  villages,  always  provided 
you  offer  them  cheap ;  for  in  the  country  money  is 
rather  scant  Vaya  /  should  I  not  know  ?  am  I  not 
a  vills^er  myself,  a  villana  from  tlie  Sagra?  Ride 
forth,  therefore :  your  horses  are  neighing  in  the  stall, 
as  your  worship  says,  and  you  might  almost  have  added 
that  the  Sehor  Antonio  is  neighing  in  the  house.  He 
53)^3  he  has  nothing  to  do,  on  which  account  he  is 
once  more  dissatisfied  and  unsettled.  He  finds  fault 
with  everything,  but  more  particularly  with  myself. 
This  morning  I  saluted  him,  and  he  made  me  no 
reply,  but  twisted  his  mouth  in  a  manner  vefry  un- 
common in  this  land  of  Spain." 

"A  thought  strikes  me,"  said  I ;  "you  have  men- 
tioned the  Sagra;  why  should  not  I  commence  my 
labours  amongst  the  villages  of  that  district  ? " 

"Your  worship  can  do  no  better,"  replied  Maria; 
"the  harvest  is  just  over  there,  and  you  will  find  the 
people  comparatively  unemployed,  with  leisure  to 
attend  and  listen  to  you  ;  and  if  you  follow  my  advice, 
you  will  establish  3fOurself  at  Villa  Seca,  in  the  house 
of  my  fathers,  where  at  present  lives  my  lord  and 
husband.  Go,  therefore,  to  Villa  Seca  in  the  first 
place,  and  from  thence  you  can  sally  forth  with  the 
Senor  Antonio  upon  your  excursiona     Peradventure^ 

•  *•  To  the  country  !     To  the  country  I " 
^  ^  Ride  on,  because  of  the  word  of  truth,  of  meekness,  and 
righteousness"  (Ps.  xiv.  S,  P.B.V.). 
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my  husband  will  accompany  you  ;  and  if  so^  you  will 
find  him  highly  usefiiL  The  people  of  Villa  Seca  are 
civil  and  courteous,  your  worship  ;  when  they  address 
a  foreigner,  they  speak  to  him  at  the  top  of  their 
voice  and  in  Gallegan." 

''  In  Gallegan  I "  I  exclaimed. 

''They  all  understand  a  few  words  of  Gallegan, 
which  they  have  acquired  from  the  mountaineers,  who 
occasionally  assist  them  in  cutting  the  harvest,  and  as 
Gallegan  is  the  only  foreign  language  they  know,  they 
deem  it  but  polite  to  address  a  foreigner  in  that 
tongue.  Vayal  it  is  not  a  bad  village,  that  of  Villa 
Seca«  nor  are  the  people;  the  only  ill-conditioned 
person  living  there  is  his  reverence  the  curate." 

I  was  not  long  in  making  preparations  for  my 
enterprise.  A  considerable  stock  of  Testaments  were 
sent  forward  by  an  arriero,  I  myself  followed  the  next 
day.  Before  ,  my  departure,  however,  I  received  .  a 
visit  from  Benedict  MoL 

''I  am  come  to  bid  you  farewell,  lieber  Herr ;  to- 
morrow I  return  to  Compostella.'' 

"On  what  errand?" 

"  To  dig  up  the  Schatz,  lieber  Herr.  For  what  else 
should  I  go?  For  what  have  I  lived  until  now,  but 
that  I  may  dig  up  the  Schatz  in  the  end  ? " 

*^You  might  have  lived  for  something  better,"  I 
exclaimed.  "I  wish  you  success,  however.  But  on 
what  grounds  do  you  hope  ?  Have  you  obtained  per- 
mission to  dig?  Surely  you  remember  your  former 
trials  in  Gaiicia?" 

''I  have  not  forgotten  them,  lieber  Herr^  nor  the 
journey  to  Oviedo,  nor  'the  seven  acorns,'  noc  the 
fight  with  death  in  the  barranca.  But  I  must  accom- 
plish my  destiny.     I  go  now  to  Galicia,  as  is  becoming 
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a  SwisS)  at  the  expense  of  the  government,  with  coach 
and  mule,  I  mean  in  the  gcUera.  I  am  to  have  all 
the  help  I  require,  so  that  I  can  dig  down  to  the 
earth's  centre » If  I  think  fit.  I — but  I  must  not  tell 
3fOur  worship,  for  I  am  sworn  on  *  the  four  EvangeHen^ 
not  to  tell." 

'^WeH,  Benedict,  I  have  nothing  to  say,  save  that  I 
hope  jrcni  will  succeed  in  your  digging/' 

'^  Thank  you,  lieber  Herr,  tliank  you  ;  and  now  fare* 
well  Succeed!  J  shall  succeed  1 ''  Here  he  stopped 
short,  started,  and  looking  upon  me  with  an  expression 
of  oounteoance  almost  wild,  he  exclaimed,  ''  HeiligBr 
GoHl  I  foigot  one  thing.  Suppose  I  should  not  find 
the  treasure  after  all  I  " 

*'Very  rationally  said;  pity,  though,  that  you  did 
not  think  of  that  contingency  till  now.  I  tell  you, 
my  friend,  that  you  have  engaged  in  a  most  desperate 
undertaking.  It  is  true  that  you  may  find  a  treasure. 
The  chances  are,  however,  a  hundred  to  one  that  you 
do  not,  and  in  that  event  what  will  be  your  situation  ? 
You  will  be  looked  upon  as  an  impostor,  and  the 
consequences  may  be  horrible  to  )rou.  Remember 
where  you  are,  and  amongst  whom  you  are.  The 
Spaniards  are  a  credulous  people,  but  let  them  once 
suspect  that  they  have  been  imposed  upon,  and  above 
all  laughed  at,  and  their  thirst  for  vengeance  knows 
no  limit.  Think  not  that  your  innocence  will  avail 
you.  That  you  are  no  Impostor  I  feel  convinced ; 
but  they  would  never  believe  it  It  is  not  too  late. 
Return  your  fine  clothes  and  magic  rattan  to  those 
from  whom  you  had  theoL  Put  on  your  old  garments, 
grasp  your. ragged  staff,-  and  come  with  me  to  the 
Sagra,  to  assist  in  circulating  the  illustrious  Gospel 
amongst  the  rustics  on  the  Tagus'  bank. -' 
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.  Benedict  mused  for  a  moment, ,  then,  ahaking  bis 
be^id,  he  cried, ''  No,  no,  I  CQUst  accomplish  my  destiny. 
The  ScfmtB  y^  not  yet  dug  up.  So  said  the  vpice  in 
the  barranco.  To-morrow  to  Compostella.  I  shaU 
6nd  it; — the  Schatz—it  is  still  there— it  m^st  be  there." 
He  ^ent,  and  I  never  saw  him  more.  What  I  heard, 
however,  was  eji^trao^dinary  enough.  It  appeared  that 
the  government  had  listenedto  his  tale,  and  bad  been 
so  struck  with  Benedict's  exaggerated  descriptipnof  the 
buried  treasure,  that  they  imagined  that,  by  a  little 
trouble  and  oqtlay,  gold  and  diamonds  ^  might  be  dug 
up  at  Saint  James  sufficient  to  enrich  themselves  and 
to  pay  off  the  natiional  debt  of  SpaiQ.  The  Swiss 
reti^med  tp  Cpmpoftella  "like  a, duke,''  to  use  hi9 
own  words.  ^The  affair,,  which  had  at  first  been  kept 
a  profound  secret,  was  .speedily  divulged*  ]t  wa^ 
indeed,  resob^ed  that  the  investigation,  which  involved 
consequences  of  so  much  importance,  should  take  place 
in  a  manner  the  most  public  and  imposing.  iV  solemn 
CestivfiL  was  drawing  nigh,  and  it  wa^  deemed  expe- 
dient that  the  search  should  takie  place  upon  that  day. 
The  day  arrived.  Allth^  bells  in  Compostella  pealed* 
The  whole  pppulape  thix)nged  from  their,  houses,  a 
thous^Miid  troops  were .  dmwn  up  in  the  square,  the 
expectation  of  all  was  woimd  up  to  the  highest  pitch. 
A  procession  directed  its  course  to  the  church  of  San 
Roque ;  at  its  head  was  the  captain-general  find  the 
Swiss,  brandishing  in  his  hand  the  magic  rattan ;  close 
behind  walked  the  meiga,  the  Gallegap  witch-wife,  by. 
whom  the  treasure-seeker  hc^  been  originally  guided 
in  the  search  ;  numerous  ma^n^  brought  up  the  rear, 
bearing  implements  to  break  up  the  ground.  The 
procession  enters  the  church,  they  pass  through  it  in 
solemn    march,   they  find   themselves   in  a  vaulted 
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passaged  The  Swiss  looks  around.  ''  Dig  here/'  said 
he  suddenly.  ''Yes,  dig  here,"  said  the  meiga.  The 
masons  labour,  the  floor  is  broken  up, — ^a  horrible  and 
fetid  odour  arises.  .  .  . 

Enough ;  no  treasure  was  found,  and  my  warning  to 
the  unfortunate  Swiss  turned  out  but  too  prophetic  He 
was  forthwith  seized  and  flung  into  the  horrid  prison 
of  Saint  James,  amidst  the  execrations  of  thousands, 
who  would  have  gladly  torn  him  limb  from  limb. 

The  afliair  did  not  terminate  here.  The  political 
opponents  of  the  government  did  not  allow  so  favour- 
able an  opportunity  to  escape  for  launching  the  shafts 
of  ridicule.  The  moderados  were  tamited  in  the  cortes 
for  their  avarice  and  credulity,  ^ilst  the  libera!  press 
wafted  on  its  wings  through  Spain  the  story  of  the 
treasure-hunt  at  Saint  James. 

*  After  all,  it  was  a  trampa  of  Don  Jorg^s^  said 
one  of  my  enemies.  ''That  fellow  is  at  the  bottom 
of  half  the  picardias  which  happen  in  Spain.** 

Eager  to  learn  the  fate  of  the  Swiss,  I  wrote  to  my 
old  friend  Rey  Romero,  at  Compostella.  In  his  answer 
he  states :  **  I  saw  the  Swiss  in  prison,  to  which  place 
he  sent  for  me,  craving  my  assistance,  for  die  sake  of 
the  friendship  which  I  bore  to  you.  But  how  could  I 
help  him  ?  He  was  speedily  after  removed  from  Saint 
J^mes,  I  know  not  whither.  It  is  said  that  he  disap- 
peared on  the  road." 

Truth  is  s6metimes  stranger  than  Action.  Where  in 
the  whole  cycle  of  romance  shall  we  find  anything  more 
wild,  grotesque,  and  sad,  than  the  easily  authenticated 
history  of  Benedict  Mol,  the  treasure-digger  of  Saint 
James  ? 
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CHAI^TER    XLIII. 

Villa  Seca  — Moorish  House  — The  Puohera  — The  Rustic, 
Council — Polite  Ceremonial — ^The  Flower  of  Spain — The 
Bridge  of  Azeca— The  Ruined  Castle— Takifig  the  Field- 
Demand  for  the  Word— The  Old  Peasant— The  Curate 
and  Blacksmith-Cheapness  of  the  Scriptures. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  fiercely  hot  dsiys  in  which  I 
ever  braved  the  sun,  when  I  arrived  at  Villa  Seca. 
The  heat  in'  the  shade  must  have  amounted  at  least 
to  one  hundred  d^rees,  and  the  entire  atmosphere 
seemed  to  consist  of  flickering  flame.  At  a  place  called 
L^anez,  six  leagues  from  Madrid,  and  about  half  way 
to  Toledo,  we  diverged  from  the  highway^  bending  our 
course  seemingly  towards  the  south-east  We  rode 
over  what  are  called  plains  in  Spain,  but  which,  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  would  be  called  undulating 
and  broken  ground.  The  crops  of  com  and  barley 
had  already  disappeared,  the  last  vestiges  discover- 
able being  h^re  and  there  a  few  sheave^,  which  the 
labourers  were  occupied  in  removing  to  their  gamers 
in  the  villages.  The  country  could  scarcely  be  called 
beautiful,  being  perfectly  naked,  exhibiting  neither 
trees  nor  verdure.  It  was  not,  however,  without  i^s 
pretensions,  tq  grandeur  and  magnificence,  like  every 
part  of  Spain.     The  most  prominent  objects  were  twq 
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huge  calcareous  hills,  or  rather  one  cleft  in  twain, 
which  towered  up  on  high  ;  the  summit  of  the  nearest 
being  surmounted  by  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle, 
that  of  Villaluenga.  About  an  hour  past  noon  we 
reached  Villa  Seca. 

We  found  it  a  lai^ge  village,  containing  about  seven 
hundred  inhabitants,  and  surrounded  by  a  mud  walL 
A  plaza,  or  market-place,  stood  in  the  midst,  one  side 
of  which  is  occupied  by  what  js  called  a  palace,  a 
clumsy  quadrangular  building  of  two  stories,  belonging 
to  some  noble  family,  the  lords  of  the  neighbouring 
soil  It  was  deserted,  however ;  being  only  occupied 
by  a  kind  of  steward,  who  stored  up  in  its  chambers 
the  grain  which  he  received  as  fent  from  the  tenants 
and  villanos  who  farmed  the  surrounding  district 

The  village  stands  at  the  distance  of  about  'a  quarter 
of  a  league  from  the  bank  of  the  Tagus,  which  even 
here,  in  the  heart  of  Spain,  is  a  beautiful  stream,  not 
navigable,  however,  on  account  of  the  sand-banks, 
which  in  many  places  assume  the  appearance  of  small 
islands,  and  are  covered  with  trees  and  brushwood. 
The  village  derives  its  supply  of  water  entirely  from 
the  river,  having  none  of  its  own — such,  at  least,  as  is 
potable — ^the  water  of  its  wells  being  all  brackish,  on 
which  account  it  is  probably  termed  Villa  Seca,  whidi 
signifies  "the  dry  hamlet."  The  inhabitants  are  said 
to  have  been  originally  Moors;  certain  it  is,  that 
various  customs  are  observable  here  highly  favourable 
to  such  a  supposition.  Amongst  others,  a  very  curious 
one:  it  is  deemed  infamous  for  a  woman  of  Villa 
Seca  to  go  across  the  market-place,  or  to  be  seen 
there,  though  they  have  no  hesitation  in  showing 
themselves  in  the  streets  and  lanes.  A  deep-rooted 
hostility  exists  between  the  inhabitants  of  this  place 
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and  those  of  a  neighbouring  village,  called  Vargas ; 
they  rarely  speak  when  they  meet,  and  never  inter- 
marry. There  is  a  vague  tradition  that  the  people  of 
the  latter  place  are  old  Christians,  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  these  neighbours  were  originally  of 
widely  different  blood ;  those  of  Villa  Seca  being  of 
particularly  dark  complexions,  whilst  the  indwellers 
of  Vargas  are  light  and  fair.  Thus  the  old  feud 
between  Moor  and  Christian  is  still  kept  up  in  the 
nineteenth  century  in  Spain. 

Drenched  in  perspiration,  which  fell  from  our  brows 
like  rain,  we  arrived  at  the  door  of  Juan  Lopez,  the 
husband  of  Maria  Diaz.  Having  heard  of  our  intention 
to  pay  him  a  visit,  he  was  expectii^  us,  and  cordially 
welcomed  us  to  his  habitation,  which,  like  a  genuine 
Moorish  house,  consisted  only  of  one  story.  It  was 
amply  laiige,  however/ with  a  court  and  stable.  AU 
the  apartments  were  deliciously  cool.  The  floors  were 
of  brick  or  stone ;  and  the  narrow  andtrellised  windows, 
which  were  without  glass,  scarcely  permitted  a  ray  of 
aun  to  penetrate  into  the  interior. 

A  puchera  had  been  prepared  in  expectation  of 
our  arrival;  the  heat  had  not  taken  away  my  appe- 
tite, and  it  was.  not  long  before  I  did  full  justice  to 
this  the  standard  dish  of  Spain.  Whilst  I  ate,  Lopez 
played  upon  the  guitar,  singing  occasionally  snatches 
of  Andalusian  songs.  He  was  a  short,  merry-faced, 
active  fellow,  whom  I  had  frequently  seen  at  Madrid, 
and  was  a  good'  specimen  of  die  Spanish  labrador,  or 
yeoman.  Though  far  from  possessing  the  at»lity  and 
intellect  of  his  wife,  Maria  Diaz,  he  was  by  no  means 
deficient  in  shrewdness  and  understanding.  He  was, 
moreover,  honest  and  disinterested,  and  performed  good 
service  in  the  Gospel  cause,  as  will  presently  appear. 
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When  the  repast  was  concluded,  Lopez  thus  ad- 
dressed me : — '*  SeHor  Don  Jorge^  your  arrival  in  our 
village  has  already  caused  a  sensation ;  more  especially 
as  these  are  times  of  war  and  tumult,  and  every  person 
is  afraid  of  another,  and  we  dwell  here  close  on  the 
confines  of  the  factious  countiy :  for,  as  you  well  know, 
the  greater  part  of  La  Mancha  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Car  linos  and  thieves,  parties  of  whom  frequently  show 
themselves  on  the  other  side  of  the  river;  on  which 
account  the  alcalde  of  this  city,  with  tihe  other  grave 
and  notable  people  thereof,  are  desirous  of  seeing  ybur 
worship,  and  conversing  with  you,  and  of  examining 
your  passport"  " It  is  well,"  said  I ;  "let  us  forthwith 
pay  a  visit  to  these  worthy  people."  Whereupon  he 
conducted  me  itcross  the  plaza,  to  the  house  of  the 
alcalde,  where  I  found  the  rustic  dignitary  seated  io 
the  passage,  enjoying  the  refreshing  coolness  of  a 
draught  of  air  which  rushed  through.  He  was  an 
elderly  man,  of  about  sixty,  with  nothing  remarkable 
in  his  appearance  or  his  featives,  which  latter  were 
placid  and  good-humoured.  There  were  several 
people  with  him,  amongst  whom  was  the  suiigeon  of 
the  place,  a  tall  and  immensely  bulky  man,  an  Ala- 
vese  by  birth,  from  the  town  of  Vitoria.  There  was 
also  a  red  Aery-faced  individual,  with  a  nose  very 
much  turned  on  one  side,  who  was  the  blacksmith  of 
the  village,  and  was  called  in  general  El  Tuerto*  froto 
the  circumstance  of  his  having  but  one  eye.  Making 
the  assembly  a  low  bow,  I  pulled  out  my  passport, 
and  thus  addressed  them : — 

*  A  nickname,  unhappily  too  commonly  justified  in  Southern 
Spain,  ¥f)iere  ophthalmia  aAid  oculists  ara  equally  dangerous. 

It  is  remarkable  how  many  of  the  great  men  in  Spanish 
history,  however,  have  been  distinguished  by  this  blemish  : 
Hannibali  Viriatus,  Tdric,  Abdur  Rahnutn  I.,  and  Don  Juan  el 
Tuerto  in  the  reign  of  Alfonso  XI. 
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''  Grave  men  and  cavaliers  of  this  city  of  Villa  Seca, 
as  I  am  a  stranger,  of  whom  it  is  not  possible  that 
you  should  know  an3^hing,  I  have  deemed  it  my  duty 
to  jn-esent  myself  before  you,  and  to  tell  you  who  I 
am.  Know,  then,  that  I  am  an  Englishman  of  good 
blood  and  fathers,  travelling  in  these  countries  for  my 
own  profit  and  diversion,  and  for  that  of  other  people 
also.  I  have  now  found  my  way  to  Villa  Seca,  where 
I  propose  to  stay  some  time,  doing  that  which  may  be 
deemed  convenient ;  sometimes  riding  across  the  plain, 
and  sometimes  bathing  myself  in  the  waters  of  the 
river,  which  are  reported  to  be  of  advantage  in  times 
of  heat  I  therefore  beg  that,  during  my  sojourn  in 
this  capital,  I  may  enjoy  such  countenance  and  pro- 
tection from  its  governors  as  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
affording  to  those  who  are  of  quiet  aiid  well-ordered 
life,  and  are  disposed  to  be  buxom  and  obedient  to 
the  customs  and  laws  of  the  republic." 

"  He  speaks  well,''  said  the  alcalde^  glancing  around. 

"Yes,  he  speaks  well,"  said  the  bulky  Alavese; 
"there  is  no  denying  it" 

"I  never  heard  any  one  speak  better,"  cried  the 
blacksmith,  starting  up  from  a  stool  on  which  he  was 
seated.  "  Vaya!  he  is  a  big  man  and  a  fair  com- 
plexioned,  like  myself  I  like  him,  and  have  a  horse 
that  will  just  suit  him  ;  one  that  is  the  flower  of  Spain, 
and  is  eight  inches  above  the  mark." 

I  then,  with  another  bow,  presented  my  passport  to 
the  alcalde^  who,  with  a  gentle  motion  of  hb  hand^ 
appeared  to  decline  taking  it,  at  the  same  time  saying, 
"It  is  not  necessary."  "Oh,  not  at  all,"  exclaimed 
the  surgeon.  "  The  housekeepers  of  Villa  Seca  know 
how  to  comport  themselves  with  formality,"  observed 
the  blacksmith.     "  They  would  be  very  loth  to  harbour 
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any  suspicion  against  a  cavalier  so  courteous  and  well 
spoken."  Knowing,  however,  that  this  refusal  amounted 
to  nothing,  and  that  it  merely  formed  part  of  a  polite 
ceremonial,  I  proflfered  the  passport  a  second  time, 
whereupon  it  was  instantly  taken,  and  in  a  moment 
the  eyes  of  all  present  were  bent  upon  it  with  intense 
curiosity.  It  was  examined  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
turned  round  repeatedly,  and  though  it  is  not  probable 
that  an  individual  present  understood  a  wcMtl  of  it, 
it  being  written  in  French;  it  gave  nevertheless  uni- 
versal satisfaction ;  and  when  the  alcalde^  carefully 
folding  it  up^  rettimed  it  to  me^  tiiey  all  observed  that 
they  had  never  seen  a  better  passport  in  thbir  Hves,  or 
one  which  spake  in  higher  terms  of  the  bearer. 

Who  was  it  said  that  "  Cervantes  sneered  Spain's 
chivalry  away  "  ?  *  I  know  not ;  and  the  author  of  such 
a  line  scarcely  deserves  to  be  remembered.  How  the 
rage  for  scribbling  tempts  people  at  the  present  day  to 
write  about  lands  and  nations  of  which  they  know 
nothing,  or  worse  than  nothing!      Vaya!   It   is  not 

*  Byron,  Don  Juan^  xiii.  ii.  Borrow  probably  knew  well 
enough  where  the  lines  came  from.  Don  yuan  had  not  been 
published  mpre  than  fifteen  years  at  the  time,  and  was  in  the 
zenith  of  its  popularity.  But  Byron  and  his  ways  were  alike  odious 
to  the  rough  manliness  of  Borrow  (see  Lavengro,  ch.  zxxix.),  and, 
in  good  truth,  however  much  the  poet  "deserves  to  be  lemem- 
bered,"  it  is  certainly  not  ipr  this  lin^  which  contains  as  many 
suggestion's  falsi  as  may  be  packed  into  one  line.  Yet  the 
*^  sneer "  is  not  in  the  original,  but  in  Sorrow's  misquotation ; 
Byron  wrote  '*  smiled.*'  The  idea  of  the  poet  having  spent  a 
handful  of  gold  ounces  in  a  Genoese  posada  at  Seville  and  a^  a 
bull-fight  at  Madrid,  that  he  might  be  competent  to  teH  the  world 
that  Cervantes  sneered  Spain's  chivalry  away,  is  superlatively 
Borrovian — and  delicious.    The  entire  passage  runs  thus^- 

"  Cerraotes  snuled  Spain's  chivahry  away  ; 

A  single  laugh  demolished  the  right  arm 
Of  his  own  country ; — seldom  s|nce  that  da^ 
Has  ^pain  had  heroes.'' 
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from  havic^  3een  a  biill-*fight  at  Seville  or  Madrid,  or 
having  spent. a  handful  of  ounces  at  z.pQsada  in  either 
of  those  places,  kept  perhaps  by  a  Genoese  or  a 
Frenchman,  that  you  are  competent  to  write  about 
such  a  people  as  the  Spaniards,  and  to  tell  the  world 
how  they  ^ink,  how  they  speak,  and  how  they  act. 
Spain's  chivaliy  sneered  away  I  Why,. there  is  every 
probability  that  the  great  body  of  the  Spanish  nation 
speak,  think,  and  live  precisely  as  their  forefathers  did 
six  centuries  ago. 

In  the  evening  the  blacksmith,  or,  as  he  would  be 
called  in  Spanish,  Bl  Herroikry  made  his  appearance 
at  the  door  of  Lopez  on  horseback.  **  Famas,  D^m 
Jargt^^he  shouted  "Come  with  me,  if  your  worship 
is  disposed  for  a  ride.  I  am  going  to  bathe  my  horse 
in  the  Tdgus,  by  the  bridge  of  Azeca."  I  instantly 
saddled  my  jaca  Cordovesd,  and  joining  him,  we  rodt 
out  of  the  village,  directing  oUr  cour^d  across  the  plain 
towards  the  river.  "Did  you  ever  see  such  a  horse 
as  this  of  mine,  Don  Jorge  f*'  he  demanded.  "Is  he 
not  a  jewel — an  alhajal^  And  in  truth  the  horse  was 
a  noble  and  gallant  creature,  in  height  at  least  sixteen 
hands,  broad-chested,  but  of  clean  and  elegant  limbs. 
Wva  neck  was  superbly  arched,  and  his  head  towered 
on  high  like  that  of  a  swan.  In  colour  he  was  a  br^ht 
chestnut,  save  his  flowing  mane  and  tail,  which  were 
almost  black.  I  expressed  my  admiration  ;  whereupon 
the  herradoTy  in  high  spirits)  pressed  his  heels  to  the 
creature's  sides,  and  flinging  the  bridle  on  its  neck, 
speeded  over  the  plain  with  prodigious  swiftness 
touting  the  old  Spanish  cry,  Cierra  I  I  attempted  t6 
keep  up  with  him,  but  had  not  a  cliance.  "I  call  him 
the  flower  of  Spain,"  said  the  herradoTy  rejoining  me. 
"Purchase  him,  Don  Jorge;  his  price  is  but  three 
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thousand  reals,^  I  would  not  sell  him  for  double  that 
sum,  but  the  Carlist  thieves  have  their  eyes  upon  him, 
and  I  am  apprehensive  that  they  will  some  day  make 
a  dash  across  the  river  and  break  into  Villa  Seca,  all 
to  get  possession  of  my  horse, '  The  Flower  of  Spain.' " 

It  may  be  as  well  to  observe  here,  that,  within  a 
month  from  this  period,  my  friend  the  kerrador^  not 
being,  able  to  find  a  regular  purchaser  for  his  steed, 
entered  into  negociations  with  the  aforesaid  thieves 
respecting  him,  and  finally  disposed  of  the  animal  to 
their  leader,  receiving  not  the  three  thousand  reals 
he  demanded,  but  an  entire  herd  of  homed  cattle,  pro- 
bably driven  from  the  plains  of  La  Mancha.  For  this 
transaction,  which  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  hi^b 
treason,  he  was  cast  into  the  prison  of  Toledo,  where, 
however,  he  did  not  continue  long ;  for  during  a  short 
visit  to  Villa  Seca,  which  I  made  in  the  spring  of  the 
following  year,  I  found  him  alcalde  of  that  "republic" 

We  arrived  at  the  bridge  of  Azeca,  which  is  about 
half  a  league  from  Villa  Seca:  dose  beside  it  is  a 
large  water-mill,  standing  upon  a  dam  which  crosses 
the  river.  Dismounting  from  his  steed,  the  kerrador 
pnxeeded  to  divest  it  of  the  saddle,  then  causing  it 
to  enter  the  mill-pool,  he  led  it  by  means  of  a  cord 
to  a  particular  spot,  where  the  water  reached  halfway 
up  its  neck,  then  fastening  the  cord  to  a  post  on  the 
bank,  he  left  the  animal  standing  in  the  pool  I 
thought  I  could  do  no  better  than  follow  his  example ; 
and,  accordingly,  procuring  a  rope  from  the  mill,  I  led 
my  own  horse  into  the  water.  "  It  will  refresh  their 
blood,  Don  Jorge^'  said  the  herradar ;  "let  us  leave 
them  there  for  an  hour,  whilst  we  go  and  divert  our- 
selves." 

^  About  thirty  pounds,  at  the  exchange  of  the  day. 
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Near  the  bridge,  on  the  side  of  the  river  on  which 
we  were,  was  a  kind  of  guard-*house,  where  were  three 
carbineers  of  the  revenue,  who  collected  the  tolls  of 
the  bridge.  We  entered  into  conversation  with  them : 
^  Is  not  this  a  dangerous  positic»i  of  yours,"  said  I  to 
one  of  them,  who  was  a  Catalan,  ''close  beside  the 
factious  country  ?  Surely  it  would  not  be  difficult  for 
a  body  of  the  Carlinos  or  bandits  to  dash  across  the 
bridge  and  make  prisoners  of  you  all." 

^  It  would  be  easy  enough  at  any  moment,  cavalier," 
replied  the  Catalan;  ''we  are,  however,  all  in  the 
hands  of  God,  and  he  has  preserved  us  hitherto,  and 
perhaps  still  will.  True  it  is  that  one  of  our  number, 
for  there  were  four  of  us  originally,  fell  the  other  day 
into  the  hands  of  the  canaille.  He  had  wandered  across 
the  bridge  amongst  the  thickets  with  his  gun  in  search 
of  a  hare  or  rabbit,  when  three  or  four  of  them  fell 
upon  him  and  put  him  to  death  in  a  manner  too 
horrible  to  relate.  But  patience  i  every  man  who  lives 
must  die.  I  shall  not  sleep  the  worse  to*night  because 
I  may  chance  to  be  hacked  by  the  knives  of  these  mal- 
vados  to-morrow.  Cavalier,  I  am  from  Barcelona,  and 
have  seen  there  mariners  of  your  nation ;  this  is  not 
so  good  a  coimtry  as  Barcelona.  Paeiencia '  Cavalier, 
if  you  will  step  into  our  houise,  I  will  give  you  a  glass 
of  water;  we  have  some  that  is  cool,  for  we  dug  a 
deep  hole  in  the  earth  and  buried  there  our  pitcher ; 
it  is  cool,  as  I  told  you,  but  the  water  of  Castile  is 
not  like  that  of  Catalonia." 

The  moon  had  arisen  when  we  mounted  our  horses 
to  return  to  the  village,  and  the  rays  of  the  beauteous 
himinary  danced  merrily  on  the  rushing  waters  of  the 
Tagus,  silvered  the  plain  over  which  we  were  passing, 
and  bathed  in  a  flood  of  brightness  the  bold  sides  of 
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the  calcareous  hill  of  Villaluenga  and  the  antiquemins 
which  crowned  its  brow.  ."Why  is  that  place  called 
the  Castle  of  Villaluenga  ? "  I  demanded. 

"  From  a  village  of  that  name»  which  stands  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hill,  Don  Jorgel'  replied  the  herra- 
dor,  ''  Vaya  /  it  is  a  strange  place,  that  castle :  some 
say  it  was  built  by  the  Moors  in  the  old  times,  and 
some  by  the  Christians  when  they  first  laid  siege  tx> 
Toledo.  It  is  not  inhabited  now,  aAve  by  rabbits, 
which  breed  there  in  abundance  amongst  the  long 
grass  and  broken  stones,  and  by  eagles  and  vultures, 
which  build  on  the  tops  of  the  towera.  I  occasionally 
go  these  with  my  gun  to  shoot  a  rabbit  On  a  fine 
day  you  may  descry  both  Toledo  and  Madrid  from  its 
walls.  I  cannot  say  I  like  the  place,  it  is  so  dreary 
and  melancholy.  The  hill  on  which  it  stands  is  all 
of  chalk,  and  is  very  difficult  of  ascent  I  heard  my 
grandame  say  that  once,  when  she  was  a  girl,  a  cloud 
of  smoke  burst  from*  that  hill,  and  that  flames  of  fire 
were  seen,  just  as  if  it  contained  a  volcano,  as  perhaps 
it  does,  Don  Jorge'' 

The  grand  work  of  Scripture  circulation  soon  com- 
menced in  the  Sagra.  Notwithstanding  the  heat  of 
the  weather,  I  rode  about  in  all  directions.  It  was 
well  that  heat  agrees  with  my  constitution,  otherwise 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  effect  anything  in 
this  season,  when  the  very  arrieros  frequently  fall  dead 
from  their  mules,  smitten  by  a  sun-stroke.  I  had  an 
excellent  assistant  in  Antonio,  who,  disn^arding  the 
heat  like  myself,  and  afraid  of  nothing,  visited  several 
villages  with  remarkable  success.  **  Mon  maitre*'  said 
he,  "I  wish  to  show  you  that  nothing  is  beyond  my 
capacity."  But  he  who  put  the  labours  of  us  both  tx> 
shame,  was  my  host,  Juan  Lopez,  whom  it  lu^d  pleaacd 
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the  Lord  to  render  favourable  to  the  cause.  **  Don 
Jorger  said  he,  ^'yo  quiero  engancharnu  con  usted;  * 
I  am  a  liberal,  and  a  foe  to  superstition ;  I  will  take 
the  field,  and,  if  necessary,  will  follow  you  to  the  end 
of  the  world:  Viva  Inglaterra;  viva  el  Bvangelio!* 
Thus  saying,  he  put  a  large  bundle  of  Testaments  into 
a  satchel,  and,  springing  upon  the  crupper  of  his  grey 
donkey,  he  cried,  **Arrhi!  6urrat"\  and  hastened 
away.     I  sat  down  to  my  journal. 

Ej-e  I  had  finished  writing  I  heard  the  voice  of  the 
durra  in  the  Courtyard,  and  going  out,  I  found  my 
host  returned.  He  had  disposed  of  his  whole  cargo  of 
twenty  Testaments  at  the  village  of  Vaigas,  distant 
from  Villa  Seca  about  a  league.  Eight  poor  harvest- 
men,  who  were  refreshing  themselves  at  the  door  of  a 
wine-house,  purchased  each  a  copy,-  whilst  the  ville^e 
schoolmaster  secured  the  rest  for  the  little  ones  beneath 
his  care,  lamenting,  at  the  same  time,  the  great  diffi- 
culty he  had  long  experienced  in  obtainit^  religious 
books,  owing  to  their  scarcity,  and  extravagant  price. 
Many  other  persons  were  also  anxious  to  purchase 
Testaments,  but  Lopez  was  unable  to  supply  them : 
at  his  departure  they  requested  him  to  return  within 
a  few  days. 

I  was  aware  that  I  was  playing  rather  a  daring 
game,  and  that  it  was  very  possible  that,  when  I  least 
expected  it,  I  might  be  seized,  tied  to  the  tail  of  a 
mule,  and  dragged  either  to  the  prison  of  Toledo  or 
Madrid.  Yet  such  a  prospect  did  not  discourage  me 
in  the  least,  but  rather  urged  me  to  persevere  ;  for,  at 
this  time,  without  the  slightest  wish  to  magnify  myself, 

•  "  I  wish  to  enlist  with  you." 

t  "  Oee  ufif  donkey ! "  From  this  arrk^,  of  Arabic  origin,  is 
derived  the  word  arriero^  a  muleteer. 
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I  could  say  that  I  was  es^er  ta  lay  down  my  life  for 
the  cause,  and  whether  a  bandit's  bullet  or  the  gaol 
fever  brought  my  career  to  a  close,  was  a  matter  of 
indifTerence  to  me ;  I  was  not  then  a  stricken  man : 
"  Ride  on,  because  of  the  word  of  righteousness/*  was 
my  cry. 

The  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  book  of  life  soon 
spread  like  wildfire  through  the  villages  of  the  Sagra  of 
Toledo,  and  wherever  my  people  and  myself  directed 
our  course  we  found  the  inhabitants  disposed  to  receive 
our  merchandise ;  it  was  even  called  for  where  not 
exhibited.     One  night  as  I  was  bathing  myself  and 
horse  in  the  Tagus,  a  knot  of  people  gathered  on  the 
bank,  crying,  **  Come  out  of  the  water.  Englishman, 
and  give  us  books;  we  have  got  our  money  in  our 
hands."    The  poor  creatures  then  held  out  their  hands, 
filled  with  cuartos^  a  copper  coin  of  the  value  of  a  far- 
thing, but  unfortunately  I  had  no  Testaments  to  give 
them.     Antonio,  however,  who  was  at  a  short  distance, 
having  exhibited  one,  it  was  instantly  torn  from  his 
hands  by  the  people,  and  a  scuffle  ensued  to  obtain 
possession  of  it     It  very   frequently   occurred   that 
the  poor  labourers  in  the  neighbourhood,  being  eager 
to  obtain  Testaments,  and  having  no  money  to  offer 
us  in  exchange,  brought  various  articles  to  our  habita- 
tion as  equivalents;  foir  example,  rabbits,  fruit,  and 
barley ;  and  I  made  a  point  never  to  disappoint  them, 
as  such  articles  were  of  utility  either  for  our  own 
consumption  or  that  of  the  horses. 

In  Villa  Seca  there  was  a  school  in  which  fifty- 
seven  children  were  taught  the  first  rudiments  of  educa- 
tion. One  morning  the  schoolmaster,  a  tall  slim  figure 
of  about  sixty,  bearing  on  his  head  one  of  the  peaked 
hats  of  Andalusia,  and  wrapped,  notwithstanding  the 
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excessive  heat  of  the  weather,  in  a  long  cloak»  made 
his  appearance,  and  having  seated  himself,  requested 
to  be  shown  one  of  our  books.  Having  delivered  it 
to  him,  he  remained  examining  it  for  nearly  an  hour, 
without  uttering  a  word.  At  last  he  laid  it  down  with 
a  sigh,  and  said  that  he  should  be  very  happy  to 
purchase  some  of  these  books  for  his  school,  but  from 
their  appearance,  especially  from  the  quality  of  the 
paper  and  binding,  he  was  apprehensive  that  to  pay 
for  them  would  exceed  the  means  of  the  parents  of  his 
pupils,  as  they  were  almost  destitute  of  money,  being 
poor  labourers.  He  then  commenced  blaming  the 
government,  which,  he  said,  established  sdiools  without 
aflfording  the  necessary  books,  adding  that  in  his 
school  there  were  but  two  books  for  the  use  of  all  his 
pupils,  and  these,  he  confessed,  contained  but  little  good 
I  asked  him  what  he  considered  the  Testaments  were 
worth  ?  He  said,  "  Seftor  Cavalier,  to  speak  frankly, 
I  have  in  other  times  paid  twelve  reals  for  books 
inferior  to  yours  in  every  respect ;  but  I  assure  you  that 
my  poor  pupils  would  be  utterly  unable  to  pay  the 
half  of  that  sum."  I  replied,  "  I  will  sell  you  as  many 
as  you  please  for  three  reals  each.  I  am  acquainted 
with  the  poverty  of  the  land,  and  my  friends  and 
myself,  in  affording  the  people  the  means  of  spiritual 
instruction,  have  no  wish  to  curtail  their  scanty  bread." 
He  replied,  **  Bendito  sea  DiosI*^*  and  could  scarcely 
believe  his  ears.  He  instantly  purchased  a  dozen, 
expending,  as  he  said,  all  the  money  he  possessed,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  cuartos.  The  introduction  of 
the  Word  of  God  into  the  country  schools  of  Spain  is 
therefore  begun,  and  I  humbly  hope  that  it  will  prove 
one  of  those  events  which  tiie  Bible  Society,  after  the 

•  "Blessed  be  God r 
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lapse  of  years,  will  have  most  reason  to  remember 
with  joy  and  gratitude  to  the  Almighty. 

An  old  peasant  is  reading  in  the  portico.  Eighty* 
four  years  have  passed  over  his  head,  and  he  is  almost 
entirely  deaf;  nevertheless  he  is  reading  aloud  the 
second  of  Matthew:  three  days  since  he  bespoke  a 
Testament,  but  not  being  able  to  raise  the  money,  he 
has  not  redeemed  it  until  the  present  moment  He  has 
just  brought  thirty  farthinga  As  I  survey  the  silvery 
hair  which  overshadows  his  sun-burnt  countenance,  the 
words  of  the  song  occurred  to  me,  "  Lord,  now  lettest 
thou  Uiy  serviant  depart  in  peace,  according  to  thy 
word :  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation." 

I  experienced  much  grave  kindness  and  simple 
hos(»tality  from  the  good  people  of  Villa  Seca  during 
my  sojourn  amongst  them.  I  had  at  this  time  so 
won  their  hearts  by  the  "  formality  "  of  my  behaviour 
and  language,  that  I  firmly  believe  they  would  have 
resisted  to  the  knife  any  attempt  whidi  might  have 
been  made  to  arrest  or  otherwise  maltreat  me.  He 
who  wishes  to  become  acquainted  with  the  genuine 
Spaniard  must  seek  him  not  in  seaports  and  large 
towns,  but  in  lone  and  remote  villages,  like  those  of 
the  Sagra.  There  he  will  find  all  that  gravity  of  de- 
portment and  chivalry  of  disposition  which  Cervantes 
is  said  to  have  sneered  away ;  *  and  there  he  will  hear, 
in  everyday  conversation,  those  grandiose  expressions, 
which,  when  met  with  in  the  romances  of  chivalry, 
are  scofied  at  as  ridiculous  exaggerations. 

I  had  one  enemy  in  the  village — it  was  the 
curate. 

'^  The  fellow  is  a  heretic  and  a  scoundrel,**  said  he  one 
day  in  the  conclave.     ''He  never  enters  the  church. 

*  See  note,  anU^  p.  59S. 
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and  is  poisomng  the  minds  of  the  people  with  his 
Lutheran  books.  Let  him  be  bound  and  sent,  to 
Toledo^  or  turned  out  of  the  village  at  least." 

*'  I  will  have  nothing  of  the  kind/'  said  the  alcalde^ 
who  was  said  to  be  a  Carlist.  '^  If  he  has  his  opinions, 
I  have  mine  too.  He  has  conducted  himself  with 
politeness.  Why  should  I  interfere  with  him?  He 
has  been  courteous  to  my  daughter,  and  ^has  presented 
her  with  a  volume.  Que  viva!  and  witih  respect  to 
his  being  a  Lutheran^  I  have  heaixl  say  that  amongst 
the  Lutherans  there  are  sons  of  as  good  fathers  as 
here.  He  appears  to  me;  a  cabaUero,  He-^ieaks 
well- 

^  There  is  no  denying  it,"  said  the  surgeoa 

"  Who  speaks  so  well  ? "  shouted  the  herrador.  '*  And 
who  has  more  formality  I  Vaya  I  did  he.  not  praise 
my  horse,  '  The  Flower  of  Spain '  ?  Did  he  not  say 
that  in  the  whole  of  Inglaterra  there  was  -not  a 
better  ?  Did  he  not  assure  me,  moreover,  that  if  he 
were  to  remain  in  Spain  he  would  purchase  it,  giving 
me  my  own  price  ?  Turn  him  out,  indeed  I  Is  he 
not  of  my  own  blood,  is  he  not  fair-complexioned  ? 
Who  shall  turn  him  out  when  I,  'the  onc'-eyed,' 
say  no  ?  *' 

In  connexion  with  the  circulation  of  the  Scrfptunes 
I  will  now  relate  an  anecdote  not  altogether  divested 
of  singularity.  I  have  already  qK)ken  of  the  water*mill 
by  the  bridge  of  Azeca.  I  l^ad  formed  acquaintance 
with  the  tenant  of  this  mill,  who  was  known  in  the 
neighbourhood  by  the  name  of  Don  Antenx  One  day, 
taking  me  into  a- retired  place,  he  asked  me)  to  my 
great  astonishment,  whether  I  would  sell  him  a  thou- 
sand Testaments  at  the  price  at  which  I  was  disposing 
of  them  to  the>  peasantiy ;  saying,  if  I  would  consent 
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he  would  pay  me  immediately.  In  fact,  he  put  his 
hand  into  his  pockety  and  pulled  it  out  filled  widi  gold 
ounces.  I  asked  him  what  was  his  reason  for  wishing 
to  make  so  considerable  a  purchase.  Whereupon  he 
informed  me  that  he  had  a  relation  in  Toledo  whom 
he  wished  to  establish,  and  that  he  was  of  opinion  that 
his  best  plan  would  be  to  hire  him  a  shop  there  and 
furnish  it  with  Testaments.  I  told  him  that  he  must 
think  of  nothing  of  the  kind,  as  probably  the  books 
would  be  seized  on  the  first  attempt  to  introduce  them 
into  Toledo,  as  the  priests  and  canons  were  much 
averse  to  their  distribution. 

He  was  not  disconcerted,  however,  and  said  his 
relation  could  travel,  as  I  myself  was  doing,  and  dis- 
pose of  them  to  the  peasants  with  profit  to  himself. 
I  confess  I  was  inclined  at  first  to  accept  his  offer, 
but  at  length  declined  it,  as  I  did  not  wish  to  expose 
a  poor  man  to  the  risk  of  losing  money,  goods,  and 
perhaps  liberty  and  life.  I  was  likewise  averse  to  the 
books  being  offered  to  the  peasantry  at  an  advanced 
price,  being  aware  that  they  could  not  afford  it,  and 
the  books,  by  such  an  attempt,  would  lose  a  consider- 
able part  of  that  influence  which  they  then  enjoyed ; 
for  their  cheapness  struck  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  they  considered  it  sdmost  as  much  in  the  l^ht 
of  a  miracle  as  the  Jews  the  manna  which  dropped 
from  heaven  at  the  time  they  were  famishing,  or  the 
spring  which  suddenly  g^ushed  from  the  flinty  rock  to 
assuage  their  thirst  in  die  wilderness. 

At  this  time  a  peasant  was  continually  passing  and 
repassing  between  Villa  Seca  and  Madrid,  bringing  us 
cargoes  of  Testaments  on  a  borrico.  We  continued 
our  labours  until  the  greater  part  of  the  villages  of  the 
Sagra  were  well  supplied  with  books,  more  especially 
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those  of  Vargas,  Coveja,  Mocejon,  Villaluenga,  Villa 
Seca,  and  Yuncler.*  Hearing  at  last  that  our  proceed- 
ings were  known  at  Toledo,  and  were  causing  consider- 
able alarm,  we  returned  to  Madrid 

•  See  p.  257 
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CHAPTER    XLIV. 

Aranjucz— A  Warning— A  Night  Adventure— A  Fresh  Expedi- 
tion—Segovia— ^Abades — Factious  Curas — Lopez  in  Prison 
— ^Rescue  of  Lopez. 

The  success  which  had  attended  our  efforts  in  the 

Sagra  of  Toledo  speedily  urged   me  on  to  a  new 

enterprise.     I  now  determined  to  direct  my  course  to 

La  Mancha,  and  to  distribute  the  Word  amongst  the 

villages  of  that  province.     Lopez,  who  had  already 

performed  such  important  services  in  the  Sagra,  had 

accompanied  us  to  Madrid,  and  was  es^er  to  take  part 

in  this  new  expedition.    We  determined  in  the  first 

place  to  proceed  to  Aranjuez,  where  we  hoped  to  obtain 

some  information  which  might  prove  of  utility  in  the 

further  regulation  of  our  movements ;  Aranjuez  being 

but  a  slight  distance  from  the  frontier  of  La  Mancha, 

and  the  high-road  into  that  province  passing  directly 

through  it     We  accordingly  sallied  forth  from  Madrid, 

selling  from  twenty  to  forty  Testaments  in  every  village 

which  lay  in  our  way,  until  we  arrived  at  Aranjuez,  to 

which  place  we  had  forwarded  a  lai^e  supply  of  books. 

A  lovely  spot  is  Aranjuez,*  though  in  desolation: 

here  the   Tagus    flows   through    a   delicious  valley, 

*  Aranjuez,  the  Ronian  Ara  Jovis^  was,  until  the  absorption 
of  the  great  military  order  by  the  Crown  under  Isabella  and 
Ferdinand,  a  favourite  residence  of  the  Grand  Masters  of 
Santiago. 
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perhaps  the  most  fertile  in  Spain  ;  and  here  updprang, 
in  Spain's  better  days,  a  little  city,  with  a  small  but 
beautiful  palace,  shaded  by  enormous  trees,  where 
royalty;  delighted  to  forget  its  cares.  Here  Ferdinand 
the  Seventh  spent  his  latter  days,  suirounded  by 
lovely  se^aras  and  Andalusian  buU-f^hters ;  but,,  as 
the  Geiman  Schiller  has  it  in  one  of  his  tragedies— 

'^Xiie  happy  days  in  fair  Aranjuez 
Are  past  and  gone.**  * 

When  the  Sertisual  king  went  to  his  dread  account, 
royalty  deserted  it,  and  it  soon  fell  into  decay;  '  In- 
triguing courtiers  lio  longer  crowd  its  halls  ;  its  spacious 
circus,  where  Manchegan  bulls  once  roared  in  rage  and 
agony,  is  now  closed,  and  the  light  tinkling  of  guitari 
is  no  longef*  heard  amidst  its  groves  and  gardens. 

At  Aranjuez  I  made  a  sojourn  of  three  days,  ddfing 
which  time  Antonio,  Lopez,  and  myself  visited  every 
house  in  the  town.  We  found  a  Vast  deal  of  poverty 
and  ignorance  amongst  the  inhabitants,  and  expe- 
rienced some  opposition :  hevertheless  it  pleased  the 
Almightjr  to  permit  us  to  dispose  of  about  eighty 
Testaments,  which  were  purchased  entirely  by  the 
very  poor  people ;  those  in  easier  circumstances  pay- 
ing no  attention  to  the  Word  of  God,  but  rather  turn- 
ing it  to  scoff  and  ridicule. 

One  circumstance  was  very  gratifying  and  cheering 

to  me,  namely,  the  ocular  proof  which  I  possessed 

that  die  books  which  I  dispoi^  of  were  read,  and 

with  attentfori,  by  those  to  whom  I  sold  them ;  and 

that  many  others  participated  in  their  benefit     In  the 

streets  of  Aranjuez,  and  beneath  the  mighty  cedars 

'*  •  ** Die  sch6nte  Tagc  in  Aranjuez  ' 

Sind  nun  zu  Ende." 

The  opening  lines  of  Don  Carlos^ 
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and  gigantic  elms  and  plantains  which  compose  its 
hoble  woods,  I  have  frequently  seen  groups  assembled 
listening  to  individuals  who,  with  the  New  Testament 
in  their  hands,  were  reading  aloud  the  comfortable 
wbrds  of  salvation. 

It  is  probable  that^  had  I  remained  a  longer  period 
at  Aranjuez,  I  might  have  sold  many  more  of  these 
Divine  books,  but  I  was  eager  to  gain  X^  Mancha  and 
its  sandy  plains,  and  to  conceal  myself  for  a  season 
amongst  its  solitary  villages^  for  I  was  apprehensive 
that  a  storm  was  gathering  around  me ;  but  when  once 
tbipugh  Ocana,  the  frontier  town,  I  knew  well  that  I 
should  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Spanish  authori- 
tiesi  as  their  power  ceased  there,  the  rest  of  La  Mancha 
being  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Carlists,  and 
overrun  by  small  parties  of  banditti,  from  whom,  how- 
ever, I  trusted  that  the  Lord  would  preserve  me.  I 
therefore  departed  /or  Ocana,*  distant  three  leagues 
from  Aranju^. 

I  started  with  Antonio  at  six  in  the  evening,  having 
eajrly  in  the  morning  sent  forward.  Lopez  with  between 
two  and  three  hundred  Testaments.  We  left  the  high- 
road, and  proceeded  by  a  shorter  way  through  wild 
hills:  and  over  very  broken  and  precipitous  ground. 
Being  well  mounted,  we  found  ourselves  just  after 
sunset  opposite  Ocana,  which  stands  cm  a  steep  hill. 
A  deep  valley  lay  between  us  and  the  tpwn:  we 
descended,  and  came  to  a  small  bridge,  which  travenses 
a  rivulet  at  the  bottom  of  the  vaUey,  at  a  very  small 
distance  from  a  kind  of  suburb*  We  crossed  the 
bridge,  and  were  passing  .by  a  deserted  house  cm  our  left 
hand,  when  a  man  appeared  from  under  the  porch. 

*  An  exceedingly  ancient  town,  celebrated  in  the  days  hefoie 
the  Roman  dominion. 
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What  I  am  about  to  state  will  seem  incomprehen- 
sible, but  a  singular  history  and  a  singular  people  are 
connected  with  it :  the  man  placed  himself  before  my 
horse  so  as  to  bar  the  way,  and  said,  "  Sckophon^'  which, 
in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  signifies  a  rabbit.*  I  knew  this 
word  to  be  one  of  the  Jewish  countersigns,  and  asked 
the  man  i{  he  had  anything  to  communicate  ?  He  said, 
"  You  must  not  enter,  the  town,  for  a  net  is  prepared 
for  you.  Th<?  corregidar  of  Toledo,  on  whom  may  all 
evil  light,  in  order  to  give  pleasure  to  the  priests  of 
Maria,  in  whose  face  I  spit,  has  ordered  all  the 
alcaldes  of  these  partSy  and  the  escribanos  and  the 
carcheUs  to  lay  hands  on.  you  wherever  they  may  find 
you,  and  to  send  ypu,  and  your  books,  and  all  that 
pertains  to  you  to  Toledo.  Your  servant  was  seized 
this  n^omiiQg  in  the  town  above,  as  he  was  selling  the 
writings  in  the  street8»  and  they  are  now  awaiting  your 
arrival  in  (the  ppsada;  but  I  knew  you  from  the 
accounts. of  my  brethren,  and  I  have  been  waiting  here 
four  hours  to  give  you  warning  in  order  that  yoiir 
horse  may  turn  his  tail  to  your  enemies,  and  neigh 
in  derision  of  them.  Fear  nothing  for  your  servant, 
for  he  is  known  to  the  alcalde^  and  will  be  set. at 
liberty ;  but  do  you  flee,  and  may  God  attend  you.'' 
Having  said  this,  he  hurried  towards  the  town. 

I  hesitated  not  a  moment  to  take  his  advice,  know- 
ing full  well  that,  as  my  books  had  been  taken  pos- 
session of,  I  could  do  no  more  in  that  quarter.  We 
turned  back  in  the  direction  of  Aranjuez,  the  horses, 
notwithstanding  the  nature  of  the  ground,  galloping  at 
full  speed ;  but  our  adventures  were  not  over.  Mid^ 
way,  and.  about  half  a  league  from  the  village  of 

*  See  Glossary,  sub,  verb.  Schophon.  As  to  rabbiu  in 
Spain,  see  note,  p.  25. 
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Antigola,  we  saw  close  to  us  on  our  left  hand  three  men 
on  a  low  bank.  As  far  as  the  darkness  would  permit 
us  to  distinguish,  they  were  naked,  but  each  bore  in 
his  hand  a  long  gun.  These  were  raUros^  -  or  the 
common  assassins  and  robbers  of  the  roads.  We 
halted  and  cried  out,  ^*Who  goes  ttiere?"  They 
replied,  "What's  that  to  you?  pass  by.^'  Their  drift 
was  to  fire  at  us  ffofti  a  position  from  'which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  miss.  We  shouted,  ''If  you  do  not 
instantly  pass  to  the  right  side  of  the  road  we  will  tread 
you  down  beneath  the  horses*  hoofs."  They  hesitated 
and  tiien  obeyed,  for  all  assassins  ate  dastards,  and 
the  least  show  of  resolution  daunts  them.  As  we 
galloped  past,  one  cried,  with  an  obscene  oAth,  *  Shall 
we  fire  ?  '*  But  another  said,  "  No,  no  f  there's  danger." 
We  reached  Aranjuez,  where  early  next  morning  Lopez 
rejoined  us,  and  we  returned  to  Madrid. 

I  am  sorry  to  state  that  two  hundred  Testaments 
were  seized  at  Ocaiia,  from  whence,  after  being  sealed 
up,  they  were  despatched  to  Toledo.  Lopez  informed 
me,  that  in  two  hours  he  could  have  sold  them  all,  the 
demand  was  so  great  As  it  was,  twenty-seven  were 
disposed  of  in  less  than  ten  minutes. 

"  Ride  on,  because  of  the  word  of  righteousness." 
Notwithstanding  the  check  which  we  had  experienced 
at  Ocaiia,  we  were  far  from  being  discouraged,  and 
forthwith  prepared  ourselves  for  another  expedition. 
As  we  returned  from  Araitjuet  to  Madrid,  my  cy^s 
had  frequently  glanced  towards  the  mighty  wall  of 
mountains  dividing  the  two  Castiies,  dnd  I  said  to 
myself,  "Would  it  not  be  well  to  cross  those  hills, 
knd  commence  operations  on  the  other  side,  even  in 
Old  Castile  ?  There  I  am  unknown,  and  intelligence 
of  my  proceedings  can  scarcely  have  been  transmitted 
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tiiither;  Piemdventuro'  the  enemy  is  asleep,  and  before 
he  has  roused  himself,  I  may  have  sown  much  of  the 
prectoos  seed  amongst  the  villages  of  the  Old  Castilians. 
To  Castile,  tiieiefore,  to  Costilla  la  Vieja  !  "  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  day  after  my  arrival,  I  despatched  several 
cargoes  of  books  to  various  places  which  I  proposed 
to  vi$it,  and  sent  forward  Lopez  and  his  dohkey,  well 
laden,  with  directions  to  meet  me  on  a  particular  day 
beodath*  a  particular  arch  of  the  aqueduct  of  Segbvia. 
I  likewise  giive  him  orders*  to  engage  any  persons 
willing  to  co-operate  with  us  in  the  circulation  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  who  might  be  likely  to  prove  of  utility 
in  the  ^enterprise.  A  mone  useful  assistant  than  Lopez 
ki  an  Expedition  of  this  kind  it  was  hnpossible  to 
have.  He  was  not  only  well  ^acquainted  with  the 
country^  I  biit  had  friends,  and  even  connexions'  on  the 
other  s^de  of  the  hills,  in  whose  h6(ises  he  assured  me 
that  we  should  at  all  times  find  a  hearty  welcome. 
He  departed •  in  high  spirits,  exdaiming,  "Be  of  good 
cheer,  I^am  Jorge ;  before  we  return  wfe  will  have  dis- 
posed of  evtty  cdpy  of  your  evangelic  library.  Down 
with  the  : friars. h  Down  with  superstition!  Viva 
Inglaterra^  viva  el  Evangeliol^* 

In  a-fevir  days  T  followed  with  Arttonio.  We  as- 
cended the  mountains  by  thepa^  Called  Pena  Cerrada, 
which  Ucis  about  three  leagues^to  the  eastward  of  that 
of  Guadamama.  It  is  vety  utifreqiiented,' the  high 
road  between  the  two  Castiies  ptesihg  through  Guadar- 
rama.*  It  has,  mbreover, -ah'evil  nab^,  being,  accord- 
ing to  common  report,  .^nfested  with  banditti.  The  sun 
was  just  setting  when  we  reached  the  top  of  the  hills, 
amd*  Entered  a  thick  and  gloomy  pine  forest,  which 
entirely  covers  ,  the  niountaiii^  on  the  side  of  Old 
Ca^le.  .   The   descent  soon    became-  so  rapid   and 
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precipitous,  that  we  were  fain  to  dismount  from  our 
horses  and  to  drive  thetn  before  us.  Into  the  woods 
we  plunged  deeppr  and  deeper^  still ;  night-43irds  soon 
began  to  hoot  and  cry,  and  millions  of  crickets  com- 
menced their  shrill  chirping  above^  below,  and  around 
us.  Occaaionally,  amidst  the  trees  at  a  distance^  we 
could  see  blaz^  as  if  from  immense,  fires.  "  Tbey  are 
those  of  the  charcoaUhumers,  man  maUre'^^  said  An- 
tonio ;  ''we  will  not  go  near  them,  however^  for  they 
are  savage-  people,  and  half  bandits.  Many  is  (hci 
traveller  whom  they  have  robbed  and  murdered  in 
these  horrid  wildemiesses." 

It  was  blackest  night  when  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains ;  we  were  still,  however,  amidst  woods 
and  pine  forests,  which  extended  iot  leagues  in  every 
direction.  '' W^  shall  scarcely  reach  Segovia  to-night, 
fnon  maitre^'  said  Antonio.  And  so  indeed  it  proved, 
for  we  became  bewildered^  and  at  last  arrived  where 
two  roads  branched  off  in  different  directions  c  we  took 
not  the.  left-hand  ros^d,  which  would  have  conducted 
us  to  3%ovia,  but  turned  to  the  right,  in  the>  direction 
of  La  Granja,:  where  we  arrived  at  midnight 

We  found  the  desolation  of  La  Granja  ^  far  greater 
than  that  of  Aranjuez.;  both  had  suffered  from  the 
absence  of  royalty,  but  the  'former  toi  a^  d^;yee  which 
was  truly  appalling.  .  Nine^tenths  of  the  inhabitants 
had  left  this  place,  which,  until  the  kte  militaiy 
revolution,  bad  been  the  favourite  residence  of  Chri&» 
tina.  .  So  great  is  the  solitude  of  La  Granja,  that  wild 

*  The  modem  La  Granja  or  San  Ildefonso  is,  in  the  season, 
anything  but  desolate :  the  beautiful,  if  sbmewhat  over-elaborate 
gardens,  are  admirably  kept  up,  and  the  general  atmosplMxe  of 
the  plain  is  bright  and  cheerful,  thouj^h  the  Cpurt  of  to-day  prefers 
the  sea-breezes  of  Biscay  to  the  air  of  the  Guadarrama,  when 
Madrid  becomes,  as  it  does,  welKnigh  uninhabitable  in  stumnen 
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boats  from  the  neighbouring  forests,  and  especially 
from  the  bcautiftil  pine-covered  mountain  which  rises 
like  a  cone  directly  behind  the  palace^  frequently  find 
their  way  into  the  streets  and  squares,  and  whet  th^r 
tusks  against  the  pillars  of  the  porticos. 

"Ride  on,  because  of  the  word  of  righteousness/* 
After  a  stay  of  twenty-four  hours  at  La  Granja,  we 
proceeded  to  Se^^ia.  The  day  had  arrived  ton  which 
I  had  appointed'  to  meet  Lopez.  I  repaired  to  the 
aqueduct,  and  sat  down  beneath  the  hundred  and 
seventh  ajchj  where  I  waited  the  greater  part  of  the 
day,  but  he  came  not,  whereupon  I  arose  apd  went 
into  the  city. 

At  Segovia  I  tarried  two  days  in  theboo^eof  a 
friend ;  atiU  I  could  hear  nothing  of.  Lopez.  1  At  last, 
by  the  greatest  chance  in  the  world,  I  heard  from  a 
peasant  that  there  were  men  in  tb/e  meighbourhipod  of 
Abades  selling  books; 

Abades  is  about  three  leagues  distant;  from  Segovia, 
and  upon  receiving  this  intelligence,  I  in^itantly  departed. 
for  the  former  place,  with  three  donkeys  laden  with 
Testaments.  1 1  reached  Abades  at  nightfall,  and  found 
Lopez,  with  two  peasants  whom  he  bad  engaged,  in 
tihe  house  of  thesuigeon  of  the  place^  where  I  also 
took  up  my  residence.  He  had  already  disposed  pf 
a  considerable  number  of  Testaments  in  the  neigh- 
bouriiood,  and  bad  that  day  commenced  filing  at 
Abades  itself.  He  had,  however,  been  interrupted  by 
two  of  the  three  euros  of  the  village,  who^  with  horrid 
curses,  denounced  the  work,  threatening  eternal  con-r 
demnation  to  Lopez  for  selling  it,  and  to  any  person 
who  should  purchase  it;  whereupon  Lopez,  terrified, 
forbore  until  I  should  arrive.  The  third  cura,  however, 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  persuade  the  people 
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to  provide  themselves  with  Testaments^  telUng  them 
that  his  brethren  were  h)rpocrites  and  false  guides, 
who^  by  keeping  them  in'  ignorance  of  the  word  and 
will  of  Christ,  were  leading  them  to  the  abysa  Upon 
receiving  this  information,  I  instantly  sallied  forth  to 
the  market-place,  and  that  same  night  succeeded  in 
disposing  of  upv^ards  of  thirty  Testaments.  The  next 
morning  the  house  was  entered  by  the  two  factious 
euros ;  but  upon  my  rising  to  confront  them,  they 
retreated,  and  I  heard  no  more  of  tfaem,  except  that 
they  publicly  cursed  me  in  the  church  mom  than  once, 
an  event  which,  k&  no  ill  resulted  from  it,  gave  mfc 
little  concern. 

I  win  riot  detail  the  events  of  the  next  w6ek; 
suffice  it  to  say  that,  arranging  my  fortes  in  the  most 
advantageous  way,  I  succeeded,  by  God's  assistance, 
in  disposing  of  from  five  to  six  hundred  Testaments 
amongst  the  villages  from  one  to  seven  leagues'  dis- 
tance from  Abades.  At  the  expiration  of  that  period  I 
received  information  that  my  proceedings  were'  known 
in  Segovia,  in  which  province  Abades  is  situiited, 
and  'that  an  order  was  about  to  be  sent  to  the  alcalde 
to  seize  all  books  in  my  possession.  Whereupon, 
notwithstanding  that  it  was  late  in  the  evenirfg,'  t 
decamped  with  all  my  people,  suid  upwards  <rf  three 
hundred  Testaments,  having  a  few  hours  previously 
received  a  fresh  supply  from  Madrid.  That  night  v/t 
passed  in  the  fields,  and  next  momfaig  proceeded  to 
Labajos,  a  village  on  the  high-road  from  Madrid'  to 
Valladolid.  In  this  place  we  offered*  no  books  lor 
sale,' but  contented  ourselves  with  supplying  the  neigh- 
bouring villages  with  the  Word  of  God  ;  we  likewise 
sold  tt  in  the  highways. 

We  had  not  been  at  Labajos  a  week,  during  which 
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time  we  were  remafkably  successful,  when  the  Carlist 
chieftain,  Balmaseda,*  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  made 
his  desperate  inroad  into  the  southern  patt  of  Old 
Castile,  dashing  down  like  an  avalanche  from  the 
pine-woods  of  Soria.  I  was  present  at  all  the  horrors 
which  ensued, — the  sack  of  Arrevalo,  and  the  forcible 
entry  into  Martin  Muiioz.  Amidst  these  terrible 
scenes  we  continued  oUr  labours.  Suddenly  I  lost 
Lopez  for  three  days,  and  suffered  dreadful  anxiety 
on  his  account,  imagining  tiiat  he  had  been  ^ot  by 
the  Carlists ;  at  last  I  h^ard  that  he  was  in  prison  ait 
Villallos,  three  le&gues  distant  The  =  steps  which  I 
took  to  rescue  him  will  be  found  detailed  in  a  com- 
munication, which  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  transmit 
to  Lord  William  Hervey,  who,-  in  the  absence  of  Sir 
George  VilHers,  f  now  Income  Earl  of  Clarendon,  ful- 
fiHed  the  duties  of  minister  at  Madrid : — 

*♦  Labajos^  Province  of  Se^oTia, 
"August  33rd,  1838. 

"My  Lord, 

"  I  beg  teave  to  cal}  your  attention  tq  the 
following  &ct&  On  the  21st  inst  I  received  informa- 
tion that  a  person,  in,  my  employ,  of  the  name  of  Juan 
Lppe^i.had  becij  thrown  into  the  prison  of  ViU^Hos, 
in  the  province  .pf  Avila,  by^p^der  of  ih&cura  of  that 
place.  The  crime,,  ^vith  which  he  was  charged  was 
selling. the  J4e>Y .  Testament  'I  w^  at  that  time  at 
Labcyosi.in  the  province  of  Segovia,  and  the  division 
of  the  factious  chieftain  Balmasedfi  was  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.     On  the  22nd,  I  mounted  my 

*  A  particular  scoundrel  His  massacre  of  prisoners,  November 
9,  1838,  was  rematkabte  for  its  atrojcity,  when  massacre  was  of 
daily  ocpunrence.  See  Duncan,  The  English  in  Spain,  pp. 
247,  248.  t  See  note,  p.  164. 
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horse  and  rode  to  Villallos,  a  di$tance  of  three  leagues. 
On  xny  arrival  there^  I  found  that  Lopez  had  been 
removed  tfrom  the  prison  to  a  private  house.  An  order 
had  arrived  from  the  corregidor  of  Avila,  commanding 
that  the  person  of  Lopez  should  be  set  at  liberty,  and 
that  the  books  which  had  be^n  found  in  his  posses- 
sion should  be  alone  detained.  .Nevertheless,  in  direct 
opposition  to  this  order  ^a  copy  of  which  I  herewith 
transmit),  the  akalde  of  Villallos,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  curoy  refused  to  permit  the  said  Lopez  to  quit 
the  place,  either  to  proceed  to  Avila  or  in  any  other 
direction.  It  had  been  hinted  to  Lopez  that  as  the 
factious  were  expected,,  it  wa$  intended  on  their  airival 
to  denounce  him  to  them  as  a  liberal,  and  to  cause 
him  to  be  sacrificed.  Taking  these  circumstances  into 
consideration,  I  deemed  it  my  duty,  as  a  Christian  and 
a  gentleman,  to  rescue  ,my  unfortunate  servant  from 
such  lawless  hands,  and  in  consequence,  defying  oppo- 
sition, I  bore  him  off,  though  entirely  unarmed,  through 
a  crowd  of  at  least  one  hundred  peasants.  On  leaving 
the  place  I  shouted,  '  Viva  Isabel  Segunda* 

"As  it  is  my  belief  that  the  cura  of  Vlllallos  is  a 
person  capable  of  any  infamy,  I  beg  leave  humbly  to 
intreat  your  Lordship  to  cause  a  copy  of  the  above 
narration  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Spanish  Government 
''I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 
^'MyLord, 
**  Your  Lordship's  most  obedient, 
*  George  Borrow. 

"  To  the  Right  Honourable 
^  Lord  William  Hervet.* 

After  the  rescue  of  Lcq>ez  we  proceeded  in  the  work 
of  distribution.     Suddenly,  however,  the  symptoms  of 
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an  approaching  illness  came  over  me,  which  compelled 
us  to  return  in  all  haste  to  Madrid.  Arrived  there,  I 
was  attacked  by  a  fever  which  confined  me  to  my  bed 
for  several  weeks ;  occasional  fits  of  delirium  came 
over  me,  during  one  of  which  I  imagined  myself  in 
the  market-place  of  Martin  Munoz,  engaged  in  deadly 
struggle  with  the  chieftain  Balmaseda. 

The  fever  had  scarcely  departed,  when  a  profound 
melancholy  took  possession  of  me,  which  entirely  dis- 
qualified me  for  active  exertion.  Change  of  scene 
and  air  was  recommended ;  I  therefore  returned  to 
England* 

•  August  31,  1838, 
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CHAPTER    XLV. 

Refttrn  to  Spain— Seville— A  Hoary  Persecutor— Manchegan 
Prophetess— ^Antonio^  Dream. 

On  December  31,  1838,  I  again  yisited  Spain  for  tbe 
third  time.  After  staying  a  day  or  two  at  Cadiz,  I 
repaired  to  Seville,  from  which  place  I  proposed  start- 
ing for  Madrid  with  the  mail  post.  Here  I  tarried 
about  a  fortnight,  enjoying  the  delicious  climate  of 
this  terrestrial  paradise,  and  the  balmy  breezes  of  the 
Andalusian  winter,  even  as  I  had  done  two  years  pre- 
viously. Before  leaving  Seville  I  visited  the  bookseller, 
my  correspondent,  who  informed  me  that  seventy-six 
copies  of  the  hundred  Testaments  entrusted  to  his  care 
had  been  placed  in  embargo  by  the  government  last 
summer,  and  that  they  were  at  the  present  time  in 
possession  of  the  ecclesiastical  governor  ;  whereupon  I 
determined  to  visit  this  functionary  also,  with  the  view 
of  making  inquiries  concerning  the  property. 

He  lived  in  a  large  house  in  the  Pq/aria,  or  straw- 
market.  He  was  a  very  old  man,  between  seventy  and 
eighty,  and,  like  the  generality  of  those  who  wear  the 
sacerdotal  habit  in  this  city,  was  a  fierce  persecuting 
Papist.  I  imagine  that  he  scarcely  believed  his  ears 
when  his  two  grand-nephews,  beautiful  black-haired 
boys  who  were  playing  in  the  courtyard,  ran  to  inform 
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Urn  that  an  Englishman  was  waiting  to  speak  with  him, 

aa  it  is  probable  that  I  was  the  first  heretic  who  ever 

ventured. into  his  habitation.    I  found  him  in  a  vaulted 

itKxn,  seated  on  a  iofty  chair,  with  two  sinister-looking 

secretaries,  also  in  sacerdotal  habi^,  employed  in  writing 

afela  table  befoie  him.     He  brought  powerfully  to  my 

mind  die  grim  old  inquisitor  who  persuaded  Philip  th^ 

Second  to  ^lay.his  own  son  *  as  an  enqmy  to  the  Church. 

He  rose  as  I  entered,  apd  gazed  upon  me  with  a 

coanteoaace  dark  with  suspicion  and  dissatisfaction. 

He  9t  last  Gonidescendied  to  point  me  to  a  sofa,  and  I 

proodeded  to  sta^te  to  him  my.  business.     He  became 

touch  agitated  when  I.mentipnod  the  Testaments  to 

him;  hut  I  no  aooner  spoke  of  the  Bible  Society  and 

tokl  him  who  I  was,  than  \i<t  could  contain  himself 

no  looger:  with  a  stammering  tongue,  and  with  eyes 

flashing  fire  Uke  hot  coals,  he  proceeded  to  r^^il  against 

the  society  and  myself,  saying  that  the  alms  of  the 

first. ^wiece  atrocipu^,  and  that,  as  to  myself,  he  was 

surprised  that,  being  once  lodged  in   the  prison   of 

Madrid,  I  h^  ^ver  been  permitted  to  quit  it ;  adding, 

that  it  was  disgraceful  in  the  government  to  allow  a 

person  of  my  character  to  roam  about  an  innocent 

and  peaceful  country,  corrupting  the  minds  of  the 

ignorant  and  un3u^ici9us.  .  Far  fpm  allowing  myself 

to  be  disconcert^  by  his  rude  behaviour,  T  replied  to 

him  with  all  possible  politenessi,  and. assured  him  that 

in  this  instance  he  had  no  reason  to  alarm  himself,  as 

tsxy  sole  motive,  tp  claiming  the  books  in  question  was 

to  avail  myself  of  an  opportunity  which  at  present 

prlssented  itself,  of  siding  them  out  of  the  country, 

which,  indeed,  I  had  been  commanded  to  do  by  an 

official  notice.     But  nothing  would  soothe  him,  and  he 

*  Don  Carlos,  who  probably  died  a  natural  death  in  1568. 
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infok-med  me  that  he  should  not  deliver  up  the  books 
on  any  condition,  save  by  a  positive  order  of  the 
government  As  the  matter  was  by  no  means  an 
affair  of  consequence,  I  thought  it  wise  not  to  persist, 
and  also  prudent  to  take  my  leave  before  he  requested 
me.  I  was  followed  even  down  intx!>  the  street  by  his 
niece  and  grand-nephews,  who,  during  the  whole  of 
the  conversation,  had  listened  at  the  dobr  of  the  apart- 
ment and  heard  every  wofd. 

In  passing  through  La  Mancha,  we  stayed  for  four 
hours  at  Manzanares,  a  lai^e  village.  I  was  stakiding 
in  the  market-place  conversing  with  a  curate,  ^^len  a 
frightful  ragged  object  presented  itself ;  it  was  a  girl 
about  eighteen  or  nineteen,  perfectly  blinds  a  white 
film  being  spread  over  her  hiige  staring  eyes.  Her 
countienance  was  as  yellow  as  that  of  a  Mulatta  I 
thought  at  first  that  she  was  a  gypsy,  and  addressing 
myself  to  her,  inquired'  in  Gitand  if  she  weie  of 
that  race.  She  understood  me,  but  shaking  her  head, 
replied,  that  she  was  something  better  than'  a  GitaJia^ 
and  could  speak  something  better  than  that  jargon  of 
witches :  whereupon  i^he  commenced  asking  me  several 
questions  in  exceedingly  good  Latin.  I  was  of 
course  very  much  surprised,  but,  summoning  all  my 
Latinity,  I  called  her  Manch^^  Prophetess,  and^ 
expressing  my  admiration  for  her  learning,  begged  to 
be  informed  by  what  means  she  became  possessed  of  it. 
I  must  here  observe  that  a  crowd  instantly  gathered 
around  us,  who,  though  they  understood  not  one  word 
of  our  discourse,  at  every  sentence  of  the  girl  shouted 
applause,  proud  in  the  possession  of  a  prophetess  who 
could  answer  the  Englishman. 

She  informed  me  thisit  she  was  bom  blind,  and  that 
a  Jesuit  priest  had  taken  compassion  on  her  when  she 
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was  a  child,  and  had  taught  her  the  holy  language, 
in  order  that  the  attention  and  hearts  of  Christians 
might  be  more  easily  turned  towards  her.  I  soon 
discovered  that  he  had  taught  her  something  more 
than  Latin,  for  upon  telling  her  that  I  was  an  English- 
man, she  said  that  she  had  always  loved  Britain,  which 
was  once  the  nursery  of  saints  and  sages  ;  for  exampld, 
Bede  and  Alciiin,  Columbus  and  Thomas  of  Canterbury ; 
but,  she  added,  those  times  had  gone  by  since  the  re- 
appearance of  Semiraimis  (Elizabeth).  Her  Latin  was 
truly  excellent,  and  when  I,  like  a  genuine  Goth,  spoke 
of  Anglia  and  Terra  Vandalica  (Andalusia),*  she 
corrected  me  by  saying,  that  in  her  language  those 
places  were  called  Britannia  and  Terra  Betica.  Wheti 
we  had  finished  our  discourse,  a  gathering  was  made 
for  the  prophetess,  the  very  poorest  contributing  some- 
thing. 

After  travelling  four  days  and  nights,  we  arrived  at 
Madrid  without  having  experienced  the  slightest  acci- 
dent, though  it  is  but  just  to  observe,  and  always  with 
gratitude  to  the  Almighty,  that  the  next  mail  was 
stopped.  A  singular  incident  befell  me  immediately 
after  my  arrival  On  entering  the  arch  of  the  posada 
called  La  Reyna,  where  I  intended  to  put  up,  I  found 
myself  encircled  in  a  person's  arms,  and  on  turn- 
ing round  in  amazement,  beheld  my  Greek  servant, 

*  The  etymology  of  Andalusia  is  somewhat  of  a  crux;  the 
various  authorities  are  collected  and  I'eviewed  in  an  appendix 
to  Burkefs  History  ofSpain^  voL  i.  p.  379.  The  true  etymology 
may  be  Vandalusia,  the  abiding-place  of  the  Vandals,  though 
they  abode  in  Southern  Spain  but  a  very  short  time ;  but  the 
word  certainly  came  into  the  Spanish  through  the  Arabic,  and 
not  through  the  Liatin,  long  years  after  Latin  was  a  spoken 
language.  The  young  lady  was  quite  right  in  speaking  of  it  as 
Betica  OT  Batica;  though  the  dirra  would  be  superfluous,  it  not 
incorrect. 

ss 
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Antonior  He  was  faidggard  and  ill-dvesaed;  aoid  his 
eyes  seemed  starting: from  their  sockets. 

As  soon  as  we  were  abne  he  inforoied  me  th^t 
since  my  departure  be  had  uoideigone  great  misety 
and  destitution,  having,  during  the  wholfs  period,  been 
unable  to  find  a  master  in  neerf  of  his  9eivicea»  so  tbat 
he  was  brought  nearly  to  the.  vei^ge  of  desperation ; .  but 
that  on  the  night  immediately  preceding  my.  .arrival 
be  had  a  dream,  in  v/hich  h^  saw  me,  mounted-  on;  a 
black  horse,  ride  up  to  the  gate  of  the  pomk^  and 
that  on  that  account  be  hadjbeen  waiting  there  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  day.  I  do  not  pretend  to  offer 
an  Opinion  concerning  this  narrative,  whiph  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  my  (diilosophy,  and  ^hall  contentf  i^ysfilf 
with  observing,  that  only  two.  individu^jis  \X!^  Madrid 
were  aware  of  my  arrival  in  Spaiv.  I  was  very  glad 
to  receive  him  again  into  my  service,  as,  notwithstand- 
ing his  faults,  he  had  in  many  instances  proved  of  no 
slight  assistance  to  me  in  my  wanderings  and  fiihUcal 
labours. 

I  was  soon  settled,  in  my  former  lodgings,  when  one 
of  my  first  cares  was  to  pay  a  visit  to  Lord.  Clarendon.* 
Amongst  other  things,  he  informed  me  that  he  had 
received  an  official  notice  from  the  government^  stating 
the  seizure  of  the  New  Testaments  at  Ocafia,  the 
circumstances  relating  to  which  I  have  described  on 
a  former  occasion,  and  informing  him  that  unless 
steps  were  instantly  taken  to  remove  them  from  the 
country,  they  would  be  destro)red  at  Toledo,  to  which 
place  they  had  been  conveyed.  I  replied  that  I  should 
give  myself  no  trouble  about  the  matter ;  and  that 
if   the   authorities   of  Toledo,  civil   or    ecclesia^ic, 

*  He  had  succeeded  to  that  title  <mi  the  death  of  his  uncle, 
December  22,  1838. 
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determined  upon  burning  these  books,  my  only  hope 
was  that  they  would  commit  them  to  the  flames  with  all 
possible  publicity,  as  by  so  doing  they  would  but  mani- 
fest their  own  hellish  rancour  and  their  hostility  to 
the  Word  of  God, 

Being  eager  to  resume  my  labours,  I  had  no  sooner 
arrived  at  Madrid  than  I  wrote  to  Lopez  at  Villa  Seca, 
for  the  purpose  of  learning  whether  he  was  inclined  to 
co-operate  in  the  woti;  aB  on  fdrmer  occasions.  In 
reply  he  informed  me  that  he  was  busily  employed 
in  his  agricultural  pursuits :  to  supply  his  place,  how- 
ever, he  sent  over  an  elderly  villager,  Victoriano  Lopez 
by  name,  a  distant  relation  of  bis  own. 

What  is  a  missionary  in  the  heart  of  Spain  without 
a  horse  ?  Which  consid^dtitSh  induced '  me  now  to 
purchase  an  Arabian  of  high  caske,  which  had  been 
brought  from  Algiers  by  an  officer  of  the  FreAch  legion. 
The  name  of  this  steed,  the  best,  I  believe,  that  ever 
issued  from  the  desert,  was  SWi  Habismflk.* 

*  Le,  "  My  Lord  the  Sustainerof  the  Kingdom.*  See  preface 
16  The  Zincali^  second  edition. 
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CHAPTER   XLVI. 

Work  of  Distribution  resumed— Adventure  at  Cobefia— Power 
of  the  Cleigy— Rural  Authorities — Fuente  la  Higuera — 
Victoriano*s  Mishap— Village  Prison— The  Rope— Antonio's 
Errand — ^Antonio  at  Mass. 

In  my  last  chapter  I  stated  that,  immediately  after  my 
arrival  at  Madrid,  I  proceeded  to  get  eveiythit^  in 
readiness  for  commencing  operations  in  the  neighbour- 
hood :  and  I  soon  entered  upon  my  labours  in  reality. 
Considerable  success  attended  my  feeble  efforts  in 
the  good  cause,  for  which  at  present,  after  the  lapse 
of  some  years,  I  still  look  back  with  gratitude  to  the 
Almighty. 

All  the  vills^es  within  the  distance  of  four  leagues 
to  the  east  of  Madrid  were  visited  in  less  than  a  fort- 
night, and  Testaments  to  the  number  of  nearly  two 
hundred  disposed  of.  These  villages  for  the  most  part 
are  very  small,  some  of  them  consisting  of  not  more 
than  a  dozen  houses,  or  I  should  rather  say  miserable 
cabins.  I  left  Antonio,  my  Greek,  to  superintend 
matters  in  Madrid,  and  proceeded  with  Victoriano, 
the  peasant,  from  Villa  Seca,  in  the  direction  which 
I  have  already  mentioned.  We,  however,  soon  parted 
company  and  pursued  different  routes. 

The  first  village  at  which  I  made  an  attempt  was 
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Cobena,  about  three  leagues  from  Madrid  I  was 
dfessed  in  the  fashion  of  the  peasants  in  the  ne^h- 
bourhood  of  Segovia,  in  Old  Castile,  namely,  I  had 
on  my  head  a  species  of  leather  helmet  or  montera, 
with  a  jacket  and  trousers  of  the  same  material.  I 
had  the  appearance  kA  a  person  between  sixty  and 
seventy  years  of  age,  and  drove  before  me  a  borrico 
with  a  sack  of  Testaments  lying  across  its  back.  On 
nearing  the  viUagef,  I  met  a  genteel-looking  young 
woman  leading  a  little  boy  by  the  hand.  As  I  was 
about  to  pass  her,  with  the  customary  salutation  of 
vaya  usted  con  Dios,  she  stopped,  and,  after  looking 
at  me  for  a  moment,  she  said,  "  Uncle,*  what  is  that 
you  have  got  on  your  borrico t  Is  it  soap?" 
^  Yes,"  I  replied ;  ''  it  is  soap  to  wash  souls  clean." 
She  demanded  what  I  meant ;  whereupon  I  told 
her  that  I  carried  cheap  and  godly  books  for  sale. 
On  her  requesting  to  see  one,  I  produced  a  copy  from 
my  pocket  and  handed  it  to  her.  She  instantly 
commenced  reading  with  a  loud  voice,  and  continued 
so  for  at  least  ten  minutes^  occasionally  exclaiming, 
^  Que  lectura  tan  banita,  que  kctura  tan  linda  l\  At 
last,  on  my  informing  her  that  I  was  in  a  hurry,  and 
could  not  wait  any  longer,  she  said,  ''  True,  true,"  and 
asked  me  the  price  of  the  book ;  I  told  her  ''  But  three 
reals^'  whereupon  she  said,  that  though  what  I  asked 
was  very  little,  it  was  more  than  she  could  afford  to 
give,  as  there  was  little  or  no  money  in  those  parts. 
I  said  I  was  sorry  for  it,  but  that  I  could  not  dispose 
of  the  books  for  less  than  I  had  demanded,  and  accord- 
ingly, resuming  it,  wished  her  farewell,  and  left  her. 

*  Tio.  A  common  method  ofaddress,  conveying  no  reference 
to  real  relationship.  So  the  Boers  in  South  Africa  speak  of 
«Oom  (uncle)  PauL" 

t  ^What  beautiful,  what  charming  reading !" 
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I  had  not,  howevery  proceeded  thirty  yards,  when  the 
fooy  came  running  behind  tne,  shouting,  out  of  breath, 
"  Stop,  uncle,  the  book,  the  book  I  **  Ifpon  overtaking 
me,  he  delivered  the  three  reals 'va  copper^  and  seizing 
the  Testament,  ran  back  to  her,  -  who  I  suppose  was 
hils  sister,  flourishing  the  book  over  his  head  with 
great  glee. 

On  arriving 'at  the  village,  I  directed  my  steps  to  a 
bouse,  around  the  door  of  which  I  saw  several  people 
gathered,  chiefly  women^  On  my  displaying  my  books, 
th^ir  curiosity  was  instantly  aroused,  and  every  person 
had  speedily  one  in  his  hand,  many  reading  aloud; 
however,  after  waiting  nearly  an  hour,  i  had  disposed 
of  but  one  copy,  all  complaining  bitterly  of  the  dis- 
tress of  the  times,  and  the  almost  total  want  of  money, 
though,  at  the  ^ame  time,  they '  acknowledged  that 
the  books  were  wonderfully  cheap,  and  appeared  to 
be  very  good  and  Christian-like.  I*  was  about  to 
gather  up  my  merchandise  and  depart,  when  on  a 
sudden  the  curate  of  the  place  made  his  appearance. 
After  having  examined  the  books  for  some  time  with 
donslderable  attention,  he  asked  me  the  price  of  a  copy, 
and  upon  my  informing  him  that  it  was  three  realsy 
he  replied  that  the  binding  was  worth  wiore,  and  that 
he  wits  much  afraid  that  I  had  stolen  the  books,  and 
thit  it  was  perhaps  his  duty  to  ^nd  me  to  prison 
as  a  suspicious  character ;  but  added,  that  the  books 
were  good  books,  however  they  might  be  obtained, 
and  concluded  by  purchasings  two  copies.  The  poor 
people  no  sooner  heard  (ibeir  curate  recommend  the 
volumes,  than  all  were  eager  to  secure  one,  and  hurried 
here  and  there  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  money,  so 
that  between  twenty  and  thirty  copies  Were  sold  almost 
in  an  instant.     This  at^venture  not  only  aSprds.  aq 
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instance  of  the  power  still  possessed  by  the  Spanish 
clergy  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  but  proves  that 
such  influence  is  not  always  e^terted  in  a  manner 
favourable  to  the  maintenance  of  ignorance  and  super- 
stition. 

In  another  village,  on  my  showirig  a  Testament  to 
a  woman,  she  said  that  she  had  a  child  at  schoc^  for 
whom  she  should  like  to  purchase  one,  but  that  she 
must  first  know  whether  the  book  was  calculated  to 
be  of  service  to  him.  She  then  went  away,  aind 
presently  retirhed  with  the  schoolmaster,  followed  by 
all  the  children  under  his  care ;  she  then,  showing  the 
schoolm^ter  a  book,  inquired'  if  it  would  answer  for 
her  son.  The  schoolmaster  called  her  a  simpleton  for 
asking  such  a  question;  and  said  that  he  knew  the  book 
well,  and  tiiiere  wis  not  its  equal  in  the  world.*  He 
instantly  purchased  five  copies  for  his  pupils,  regretting 
that  he  had  no  more  money,  ''for  if  I  had,"  said  he, 
**! 'WipuM  buy  die  whole  cargo.**  Upon  hearing  this, 
the  woman  purchased  four  copies,  namely,  one  for  her 
living  son,  inother  for  h^t  deceased  husband^  a  third 
tor  herself^  and  a  fourth  for  her  brother,  whom  she 
said  she  wairf  ejijSecting  hortife  that  ni^ht  from  Madrid. 

In  this  manner  we  proceeded ;  not,  however,  with 
uniform  Success.  In  some  vfll^;es  the  people  were  so 
p<)br  and  nefedy  that  thfey' had  literally  no  money; 
even  in*  thfese,  however,  we  managed  to  dispose  of  a 
few  copies  in  exchange  for  barley  or  refreshments. 
On  entering  owe  very  small  hamlet,  Victoriano  was 
stopped  by  the  curate,  who,  on '  learning  what  he 
carried,  toM  him,  that  unless  he  mstantly  departed, 
he  would  cause  him  to  be  imprisoned,  and  would 
write  tiy  Madfid  in  order  to  give  information  of  what 

•  No  hay  otro  en  el  mu^do^ 
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was  going  on.  The  excursion  lasted  about  eight  days. 
Immediately  after  my  return,  I  despatched  Victoriano 
to  Caramanchel,*  a  village  at  a  short  distance  from 
Madrid,  the  only  one  towards  the  west  which  had  not 
been  visited  last  year.  He  stayed  there  about  an  hour, 
and  disposed  of  twelve  copies,  and  then  returned,  as 
he  was  exceedingly  timid,  and  was  afraid  of  being  met 
by  the  thieves  who  swarm  on  that  road  in  the  evening. 

Shortly  after  these  events,  a  circumstance  occurred 
which  will,  perhaps^  cause  the  English  reader  to  smiley 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  will  not  fail  to  prove  inte- 
resting, as  affording  an  example  of  the  feeling  prevalent 
in  some  of  the  lone  villages  of  Spain  with  respect  to 
innovation  and  all  that  savours  thereof,  and  the  strange 
acts  which  are  sometimes  committed  by  the  rural 
authorities  and  the  priests,  without  the  slightest  fear  of 
being  called  to  account ;  for  as  they  live  quite  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  they  know  no  people  greater 
than  themselves,  and  scarcely  dream  of  a  higher  power 
than  their  own.t 

I  was  about  to  make  an  excursion  to  Guadalajara, 
and  the  villages  of  Alcarria,  about  seven  leagues  distant 
from  Madrid ;  indeed,  I  merely  awaited  the  return  of 
Victoriano  to  sally  forth;  I  having  d^patched  him 
in  that  direction  with  a  few  Testaments,  as  a  kind 
of  explorer,  in  order  that,  from  his  report  as  to  the 
disposition  manifested  by  the  people  for  purchasing, 
I  might  form  a  tolerably  accurate  opinion  as  to  the 
number  of  copies  which  it  might  be  necessary  to  cany 
with  me.  However,  I  heard  nothing  of  him  for  a  fort- 
night, at  the  end  of  which  period  a  letter  was  brought 

•  See  note  on  p.  555. 

t  KwrcS  rhw  r6wv  lud  6  rpimou  as  Antonio  said.— [Note  by 
Borrow].  I^,  "As  is  the  place,  such  is  the  character  (of  the 
people)." 
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to  me  by  a  peasant,  dated  from  the  prison  of  Fuente 
la  Higuera,  a  village  eight  leagues  from  Madrid, 
in  the  campifla  of  Alcali:*  this  letter,  written  by 
Victoriano,  gave  me  to  understand  that  he  had  been 
already  eight  days  imprisoned,  and  that  unless  I  could 
find  some  means  to  extricate  him,  there  was  every 
probability  of  his  remaining  in  durance  until  he 
should  perish  with  hunger,  which  he  had  no  doubt 
would  occur  as  soon  as  his  money  was  exhausted. 
From  what  I  afterwards  learned,  it  appeared  that,  after 
passing  the  town  of  Alcali,  he  had  commenced  distri- 
buting, and  with  considerable  success.  His  entire 
stock  consisted  of  sixty*one  Testaments,  twenty-five 
of  which  he  sold  without  the  slightest  difficulty  or 
interruption  in  the  single  village  of  Arganza ;  the  poor 
labourers  showering  blessings  on  his  head  for  providing 
them  with  such  good  books  at  an  easy  price. 

Not  moite  than  eighteen  of  his  books  remained,  when 
he  turned  off  the  high-road  towards  Fuente  la  Higuera. 
This  place  was  already  tolerably  well  known  to  him^ 
he  havix^  visited  it  of  old,  when  he  travelled  the 
country  in  the  capacity  of  a  vender  of  cacharras,  or 
earthen  pans.  He  subsequently  stated  that  he  felt 
some  misgiving  whilst  on  die  way,  as  the  village  had 
invariably  borne  a  bad  reputation.  On  his  arrival, 
after  having  put  up  his  cabalUjo^  or  little  pony,  at  a 
posadoy  he  proceeded  to  the  alcalde  for  the  purpose 
of  asking  permission  to  sell  the  books,  which  that 
dignitary  immediately  granted.  He  now  entered  a 
house  and  sold  a  copy,  and  likewise  a  second.  Em- 
boldened by  success,  he  entered  a  third,  which,  it  ap- 
peared, belonged  to  the  barber-sui^eon  of  the  village. 
This  personage,  having  just  completed  his  dinner,  was 

^  AlcaU  de  Henares.    See  notei  p.  223. 
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seated  in  an  armchair  within  his  dcx)nvay,  when  'Vic- 
toriano  made  his  appearance.  He  was  a  man  about 
thirty-five,  of  a  savage  truculent  countenance.  On 
Victoriano's  offering  him  a  Testament,  he  took  it  in 
his  hand  to  examine  it ;  but  no  sooner  did  his  eyes 
glance  over  the  title-page  than  he  burst  out  into  a 
loud  laugh,  exclaiming,  "  Ha,  hit,  Dan  Jorge  Borrow, 
the  English  heretic,  we  have  ehcountered  you  at  last 
Glory  to  the  Virgin  and  the  Saints  I  We  have  long 
been  expecting  you  here,  and  at  length  you' are  arrived." 
He  then  inquired  the  price  of  the. book,  alid  on  being 
told  three  reals,  he  flung  down'  two;  and  rushed  out 
of  the  house  with  the  Testament  in  his  hand. 

Victoriano  now  became  alarmed,  and  deljermined 
upon  leaving  the  place  as  soon*  as  possible.  •  He  there- 
fore hurried  back  to'  the /a^^i^,  and  havihg  paid  for 
the  barley  which  his  pbny  had  consumed,  went^  into 
the  stable,  and  placing  the  pack^ddle  on  the  aniinars 
back,  was  about  to  lead  it  forth,  when  the  aicaldi  of 
the  village,  the  surgeon,  and  tweive  other  meh,  some 
of  whom  were  armed  with  muskets,  suddenly  piesehted 
themselves.  They  instantly  made  Victoriano  prisoner ; 
and,  after  seizing  the  books  and  laying  an  embaxgo 
on  the  pony,  proceeded,  amidst  much  abuse,  to  drag 
the  captive  to  what  they  denominated  their  prison, 
a  low  damp  apartment'  with  a  Kttle  grated  window, 
where  they  locked  him  up  and  left  him.  At  the 
expiration  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour  they  a^ain 
appeared,  and  conducted  him  to  the  house  of  the  curate, 
where  they  sat  down  in  conclave ;  the  curate,  who 
was  a  man  stone  blind,  presiding,  whilst  the  sacristan 
officiated  as  secretary.  The  surgeon  having  stated  his 
accusation  against  the  prisoner — namely,  that  he  had 
detected  him  in  the  act  of  selling  4  version  of  the 
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Scriprtures  in  the  vulgar  tongue^— the  curate  proceeded 
to  examine  Victoriano,  asking  him  his  name  and  plade 
of  residence ;  to  which  be  replied  that  his  name  was 
Victoriano  Lopez,  and  that  he  was  a  native  of  Villa 
Scca,  in  the  Sagra  of  Toledo.  The  curate  then  de- 
manded what  religion  he  professed  i  land  whether  he 
was  a  Mahometan  or  freemason  ?  and  received  for 
answer  that  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic.  I  must  here 
state  that  Victoriano,  though  sufficiently  shrewd  in  his 
way,  was  a  poor  old  labourer  of  sixty-four  ;  arid  until 
that  moment  had  never  beard  either  of  Mahometans 
or  freemasons.  The  curate  becoming  now  incensed, 
called  bim  a  tutiante,  or  scoundrel,  and  added,  ^  You 
have  sold  your  soul  to  a  heretic;  we  have  long  been 
aware  of  your  proceedings,  and  those  of  ytj^r  master. 
You  are  the  same  Lopez  whom  he  last  year  rescued 
from  the  prison  of  Villallos,  in  the  province  of  Avila ; 
I  nncerely  hope  that  he  will  attempt  to  do  the  same 
thing  here/'  "  Yes,  yes,"  shouted  the  rest  of  the  con- 
clave, "let  him  but  venture  here,  and  we  will  shed  his 
heart's  blood  on  our  stones."  In  diis  manner  they 
went  on  for  nearly  half  an  hour.  At  last  they  broke 
up  the  meeting,  and  conducted  Victoriano  once  more 
to  his  prison. 

During  his  confinement  he  lived  tolerably  well,  being 
in  possession  of  money.  His  meals  were  sent  him 
twice  a  day  from  the  posadUy  where  his  pony  remained 
in  embargo.  Once  or  twice  he  asked  permission  of 
the  alcalde^  who  visited  him  every  night  and  morning 
with  his  arnied  guard,  to  purchase  pen  and  paper,  in 
order  that  he  might  wnte  to  Madrid  ;  but  this  favour 
was  peremptorily  refused  him,  and  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  village  were  forbidden  under  terrible  penalties 
to  afford  bixn  the  means  of  writing,  or  to  convey  any 
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message  from  him  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  place, 
and  two  hoys  were  stationed  before  the  window  of  his 
cell  for  the  purpose  of  watching  everything  which  might 
be  conveyed  to  him. 

It  happened  one  day  that  Victoriano,  being  in  need 
of  a  pillow,  sent  word  to  the  people  of  the  posada  to 
send  him  his  alforfas,  or  saddle»ba^s,  which  they  did. 
In  these  bags  there  chanced  to  be  a  kind  of  rope, 
or,  as  it  is  called  in  Spanish,  sog-a^  with  which  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  fastening  his  satchel  to  the  pony's  back. 
The  urchins  seeing  an  end  of  this  rope,  hanging  from 
the  a/forjas,  instantly  ran  to  the  alcaldg  to  give  him 
information.  Late  at  evening,  the  alcalde  again  visited 
the  priscMier  at  the  head  of  his  twelve  men  as  usoaL 
**  Buenos  naches*'*  said  the  alcalde,  **  Buenos  nockes 
tenga  usted^  \  replied  Victoriano.  ^  For  what  purpose 
did  you  send  for  the  soga  this  afternoon  ? "  demanded 
the  functionary.  ''  I  sent  for  no  sogo^^  said  the  prisoner ; 
''I  sent  for  my  alforfos  to  serve  as  a  pillow,  and 
it  was  sent  in  them  by  chance."  "You  are  a  false, 
malicious  knave,"  retorted  the  alcalde ;  "you  intend 
to  hang  yourself,  and  by  so  doing  ruin  us  edl,  as  your 
death  would  be  laid  at  our  door.  Give  me  the  soga.*' 
No  greater  insult  can  be  offered  to  a  Spaniard  than 
to  tax  him  with  an  intention  of  committing  suicide. 
Poor  Victoriano  flew  into  a  violent  rage ;  and,  after 
calling  the  alcalde  several  very  uncivil  names,  he  pulled 
the  soga  from  his  bags,  flung  it  at  his  head,  and  told 
him  to  take  it  home  and  use  it  for  his  own  neck. 

At  length  the  people  of  the  posada  took  pity  on 
the  prisoner,  perceiving  that  he  was  very  harshly 
treated  for  no  crime  at  all ;  they  therefore  determined 
to  aflbrd  him  an  opportunity  of  informing  his  friends 

*  "^ Good  night!"  t  <* Good  night  to  you ! « 
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of  his  situation,  and  accordingly  sent  him  a  pen  and 
inkfaonii  concealed  in  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  a  piece  of 
writing-paper,  pretending  that  the  latter  was  intended 
for  cigars.  So  Victoriano  wrote  the  letter :  but  now 
ensued  the  difficulty  of  sending  it  to  its  destfaiation, 
as  no  person  in  the  village  dare  have  carried  it  for  any 
reward.  The  good  people,  however,  persuaded  a  dis- 
banded soldier  from  another  village,  who  chanced  to 
be  at  Fuente  la  Higuera  in  quest  of  work,  to  chaige 
himself  with  it,  assuring  him  that  I  would  pay  him  well 
for  his  trouble.  The  man,  watching  his  opportunity, 
received  the  letter  from  Victoriano  at  the  window: 
and  it  was  he  who,  after  travelling  on  foot  all  night, 
delivered  it  to  me  in  safety  at  Madrid. 

I  was  now  relieved  from  my  anxiety,  and  had  no 
fears  for  the  result  I  instantly  went  to  a  friend  who 
is  in  possession  of  large  estates  about  Guadalajara,  ih 
which  province  Fuenta  la  Higuera  is  situated,  who  fur- 
nished me  with  letters  to  the  civil  governor  of  Guada- 
lajara and  all  the  principal  authorities ;  these  I  delivered 
to  Antonio,  whom,  at  his  own  request,  I  despatched  on 
the  errand  of  the  prisoner's  liberation.  He  first  directed 
his  course  to  Fuente  la  Higuera,  where,  entering  the 
alcaldes  house,  he  boldly  told  him  what  he  had  come 
about  ThtaicaUU,  expecting  that  I  was  at  hand,  with 
an  army  of  Englishmen,  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing 
the  prisoner,  became  gready  alarmed,  and  instantly 
despatched  his  wife  to  summon  his  twelve  men :  how- 
ever, on  Antonio's  assuring  him  that  there  was  no  in- 
tention of  having  recourse  to  violence,  he  became  more 
tranquil  In  a  short  time  Antonio  was  summoned 
before  the  conclave  and  its  blind  sacordotal  president 
They  at  first  attempted  to  frighten  him  by  assuming 
a  loud  bullying  tone,  and  talking  of  the  necessity  of 
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kiUiag  aU  ^^fcolngers,  and  especially  the  d^te^d  Vim 
Jorge  and  his  dqsendents.  Antonio,  howeveri  who 
was.  not  a  porson;  apt  to  allow  himself  to  be  easily 
teixifiod,  iscoffed  at  their  threats,  and,  showing  them 
his  letters  to  the  authorities  of  Guadalajara,  isaid  that 
he  should  proceed  there  on  the  morrow  and  denounce 
their  lawless  conduct.;^  adding  that  he  wasi  a  Turkish 
subject,,  and  that  i^hould  they  dare  to  offer  him  the 
^lightest  incivility,  he  would  write  to  the  Sublime  Porte, 
in  ^Qmparison  with  whom  the  best  kings  in  the  world 
were  but  worms,  and  who  would  not  fail  to  avenge 
the  wix>ngs  of  any.  of  his  children,  however  distant,  in 
a  manner.too.  terrible^  ta.be  mentioned.  Hq  then 
returned  to  his  posada.  The  conclave  now  proceeded 
to  deliberate  amongst  themselves*  and  at  last  deter- 
mined to  send  their  prisoner  on  the*  morrow  to  Guada- 
lajara»  and  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  the  civil 
governor.  i  .       ' 

Nevertheless,  in  drder  to  keep  up  a  semblance  of 
authority,  they  that  night  placed  two  men  armed  at  the 
door  of  the  posada  where  Antonio  was  lodged,  as  if 
be  himself  was  a  prisoner.  These  men,  as  often,  as  the 
clock  struck  the  hour»  shouted,  *'Ave  Maria  I  Death 
to  the  heretics  r'  Early  in  the  morning  the  alcalde 
presented  himself  at  the  pcsada;  but  before  entering 
he  made  an  oration  at  the  door  to  the  people  in  the 
street,  saying,  amongst  other  things,  "BrjQtluren,  these 
are  the  fellows  who  have,  come  to  rob  us  of  our 
religion."  He  then  went  in  to  Antonio's  ^artment, 
and  after  saluting  him  with  great  politeness,  said,,  that 
as  a  royal  or  high  Ma^  was  about  to  be  celebrated 
that  morniii^,  he  had  come  to  invite  him  to  go  to 
church  with  him.  Whereupon  Antonio,  though  by  no 
means  a  Mass-goer,  .rose  and  accompanied  him,  and 
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remained  two  hours,  as  he  told  me,  on  his  knees  on 
the  cold  stones,  to  his  great  discomfort ;  the  eyes  of 
the  whole  congregation  being  fixed  upon  him  during 
the  time. 

After  Mass  and  breakfast,  he  departed  for  Guadala- 
jara, VictorianQ  having  been  already  despatched  under 
a  guard.  On  his  arrival,  he  presented  his  letters  to 
the  individuals  for  whom  they  were  intended.  The 
civil  governor  was  convulsed  with  merriment  on  hear- 
ihg  Antonio's  account  of  the  adventure.  Victoriano 
was  set  at,liberty,  and  the  books  werie  pla(;ed  in  em- 
bargo at  Guadalajara ;  the  governor  stating,  however, 
that  though  it  was  his  duty  to  detain  them  at  present, 
they  should  be  sent  to  me  whenever  I  chdse  to  claim 
them :  he,  moreover,  said  that  he  would  do  his  best 
to  cause  the  authorities  of  Fuente  la  Higuera  to  be 
severely  punished,  as  in  the  whole  affair  they  had 
acted  in  the  most  cruel,  tyrannical  manner,  for  which 
they  had  no  authority.  Thus  terminated  this  affair : 
one  of  those  little  accidents  which  chequer  missionary 
life  in  Spain. 
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CHAPTER   XLVIL 

Termination  of  our  Rural  Labours — ^Alarm  of  the  Clergy — ^A 
New  Experiment^Success  at  Madrid— Goblin-A^uazil— 
Staff  <A  Office— The  Corridor— An  Explanation— The 
Pope  in  England— New  Testament  expounded— Works  of 
Luther. 

W£  proceeded  in  our  task  of  distributing  the  Scriptures 
with  various  success,  until  the  middle  of  March,  when 
I  determined  upon  starting  for  Talavera,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  what  it  was  possible  to  accomplish  in 
that  town  and  the  neighbourhood.  I  accordingly  bent 
my  course  in  that  direction,  accompanied  by  Antonio 
and  Victoriano.  On  our  way  thither  we  stopped  at 
Naval  Camero,  a  large  village  five  lez^es  to  the  west 
of  Madrid,  where  I  remained  three  days,  sending  forth 
Victoriano  to  the  circumjacent  hamlets  with  small 
cargoes  of  Testaments.  Providence,  however,  which 
had  hitherto  so  remarkably  favoured  us  in  these  rural 
excursions,  now  withdrew  from  us  its  support,  and 
brought  them  to  a  sudden  termination :  for  in  what- 
ever place  the  sacred  writings  were  offered  for  sale, 
they  were  forthwith  seized  by  persons  who  appeared 
to  be  upon  the  watch  ;  which  events  compelled  me  to 
alter  my  intention  of  proceedii^  to  Talavera,  and 
to  return  forthwith  to  Madrid. 
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I  subsequently  learned  that  our  proceedings  on  the 
other  side  of  Madrid  having  caused  alarm  amongst  the 
heads  of  the  clergy,  they  had  made  a  formal  complaint 
to  the  government,  who  immediately  sent  orders  to 
all  the  alcaides  of  the  villages,  great  and  small,  in 
New  Castile,  to  seize  the  New  Testament  wherever 
it  might  be  exposed  for  sale ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
enjoining  them  to  be  particularly. careful  not  to  detain 
or  maltreat  the  person  or  persons  who  might  be  at- 
tempting to  vend  it.  An  exact  description  of  myself 
accompanied  these  orders ;  and  tl;ke  authorities,  both 
civil  and  military,  were  exhorted  to  be  cm  their  guard 
against  me  and  my  arts  and  machinations ;  for,  as  the 
document  stated,  I  was  to-day  in  one  place,  and  to- 
morrow at  twenty  leagues'  distance. 

I  was  not  much  discouraged  by  this  blow,  which, 
indeed,  did  not  come  entirely  unexpected.  I, 
however,  determined  to  change  the  sphere  of  action, 
^d  not  expose  the  sacred  volume  to  seizure  at  every 
step  which  I  should  take  to  circulate  it.  In  my  late 
attempts  I  had  directed  my  attention  exclusively  to 
the  villages  and  small  towns,  in  which  it  was  quite 
easy  for  the  government  to  frustrate  my  efforts  by 
means  of  circulars  to  the  local  authorities,  who  would, 
of  course,  be  on  the  alert,  and  whose  vigilance  it 
would  be  impossible  to  baffle,  as  eyery  novelty  which 
occurs  in  a  small  place  is  forthwith  bruited  about  But 
the  case  would  be  widely  different  amongst  the  crowds 
of  the  capital^  where  I  could  pursue  my  labours  with 
comparative  secrecy.  My  present  plan  was  to  abandon 
the  rural  districts,  and.  to  offer  th^  sacred  volume  at 
Madrid,  from  house  to  house,  at  the  same  low  price 
as  in  the ,  country.  This  plan  I .  forthwith  put  intc 
execution. 

IT 
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H^iVing  airi  extensive  acquaintance  among^st  the 
lower  orders,  I  selected  eight  intelligent  inWividnals  to 
co-operate  with  me,  arridngst  whom  were*  five  vi^omen. 
All  these  I  SuppliW  Mrith  Testaments;  arid  Bieii  sent 
them  forth  to  all  the  parish^  in'  Madrid.  The  result 
of  their  efforts  more  than  answered  my  expectations. 
Iri  tess  than  fifteen  days  after'ttiy  retom  firom  Naval 
Carnero,  neirly  six  hundred  copies  of  the  life^  and  words 
di  Him  of  Nazareth  had  been  ibid  iti  the  streets  and 
alleys  of  Madrid :  a  fkct  whidi  I  hope  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to '  meritioii  *  with  gladndis  itld  witfi  decent 
tt-iumph  itl  the  L6hl. 

Oiie  of  the  richest  streets  is  the  Cdle  Montera, 
where  reside  the  ^rfhcipal  merchants  arid  shopkeepers 
of  Madrid.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  street  of  commerce,  in 
which  respect,  and  in  bein^  a  favourite  jiromenade, 
it  corresponds  with  the  far-famfed  Nefsky*  of  Saint 
Petersburg.  Every  house  iri  thii  street  was  supplied 
with  its  Testament,  and  flie  sam6  rtight  be  said' with 
resjject  to  the  Puerta  del  Sol.  Nay,  in  soitie' instances, 
every  individtial  in  the  house,  man  and  ckiid,  man- 
servant and  itiaid-servant,  was  furnished  with  a  copy. 
My'Greek,  Antonio,  made  wonderful  exertions  in  ttiis 
quarter ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  say  that,  but  for  his 
instrumentality,  on  many  occasions,  I  might  have  been 
by  no  means  able  to  give  so  favourable  an  account  of 
the  spread  of  "the  Bible  in  Spain.'*  Thet^  was  a 
time  when  I  was  in  the  habit  of  saying  "dark  Madrid^** 
an  expression  whieh,  I  thank  God,  I  eodid  now  drop. 
It  were  scarcely  just  to  call  a  city  **  dark,"  in  whidi 
thirteen  hundred  Testaments  at  least  were  in  circula- 
tion, and  in  daily  use.        '  '  '" 

It  was  now  that  I  turned  fo  account  a  supply  of 

*  Or  Ntvski  =  of  the  Neva ;  as  we  have  a  Thames  Street 
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Bibles  which  I  had  received  from  Barcelona,  m'SheetSi 
At  <  the  tomrtirfnceoient  of  the  firecading  yeari*  The 
demand  for  th^  entife  Scripfares  wals  great;  iftdeed 
far  igilsater  than  I  cOuld  answer,  as  the  books 'were 
disposisd  of  faster  than  they  could  be  bound-  by  the 
man  whom  I  employed  for  that  purpose.  Eiglit«^nd* 
twenty  copies^  were  bespoken  and  paid  for  before 
deliveiyi  Many  of  lihesei  Bibles  found  their  way  into 
thd  best  houfles  in  Madrid/  The  Marquis  xrf  -•—— 
had  a  large  family,  but  every  incKviduat  of  it,  old  and 
young,  was  in  possession  of'a  Bible,  and  likewise  a 
Testament^  which,  strange  to  say,  were  recommended 
by  tfaed&plain  of  thehoilse.  One  of  my  most  zealous 
agents  in  the  propagation  of  the  Bible  was  an'cseclei 
siaAtic  He  never  Walked-  out  without  carrying  one 
boneatii  his  g<>wn,  which  he  offered  to  the  firsts  person 
he  met  whom  he  thought  likely  to  purchase.  Another 
exooll^nt  assistant  was  an  elderly-  gentlemam  of  Na* 
vavre,  enocmdusl)^  rich,  who  n^as  continuaUly  purchasing 
copies  on  his  own  account,  which  he,  as  I  was  told, 
sent  intb  his  native  province,  for  distk-ibution  amongst 
his  friends  and  tiic^  pC30r.< 

.  On;a  Certain  night  I  had.  retired  to  rest  rather  more 
early  than  usual,  being  slightly  •  indisposed.  I  soon 
fell  asleep,  and  had  continued  so  for  some  hours,  when 
I  was  suddenly  aroused  by  the  (^ning  of  the  door  of 
the  small  apartment  m  which  I  lay,  I  started  Up,  and 
beheld  Maria^  Diaz,  with  a  lamp  in  her  hand,  enter  the 
roomi  1  observed  that  her  features,'  whibh  were  in 
general  peculiarly  cftlm  and  placid,  woiie  a  ^ome^^at 
startled  expression.  "  What  is  the  bolir,  iand  what 
brings  yoii  here  ? "  I  demanded.  •"     ' 

,  '\S^^or"  ^aid  she,  plpsing  the  door,  ,aij4  ^Wffiij^^  up 
to  the  bedsidie,  -  **  it  is  close  upon  midniglit }  but  a 
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messenger  belonging  to  the  police  has  just  entered 
the  house,  and  demanded  to  see  you.  I  told  him  that 
it  was  impossible,  for  that  your  worship  was  in  bed. 
Whereupon  he  sneezed  in  my  face,  and  said  that  he 
^vould  see  you  if  you  were  in  your  coffin.  He  has  all 
the  look  of  a  goblin,  and  has  thrown  me  into  a  tremor. 
I  am  far^from  being  a  timid  person,  as  you  are  aware, 
Don  yorge;\\Xtl  confess  that  I  never  cast  my  eyes 
on  these  wretcbes-Of  the  police,  .but  my  heart  dies 
away  within  me!  I  TcliW  them  but  too  well*  and 
what  they  are  capable  of."  ^""^-Vv. 

"  Pooh/'  said  I,  "  be  under  no  a^pM^J^ion  ;  let  him 
come  in,  I  fear  him  not,  whether  hete ^^pw<«**'  ^^ 
hobgoblin.*  Stand,  however,  at  the  d^i'^i^y>  that 
3fou  may  be  a  witness  of  what  takes  plat^*  as  it  is 
mora  than  probable  that  he  comes  at  this  |inseason- 
able  hour  to  create  a  disturbance,  that  he  6^7  ^ve 
a&  opportunity  of  making  an  unfavourable  r^Pport  to 
his  principals^  like  the  fellow  on  the  former,  occa- 
si6n,"  \ 

The  .hostess  left  the  apartment,  and  I  heard  he  J  ^y 
a  word  or  two  to  some  one  in  the  passage,  wherecjpc>i' 
thene  was  a  loud  sneeze,  and  in  a  moment  aft^T  a 
singular  f^re  appeared  at  the  doorway.  It  was  tA^t 
of  a  very  old  man,  with  long  white  hair,  which  escape^ 
from  beneath  the  eaves  of  an  exceedingly  high*peakecj 
hat  He  stooped  considerably,  and  moved  along  with . 
a  shambling  gait  I  could  not  see  much  of  his  face, 
which,  as  the  landlady  stood,  behind  him  with  the  lamp, 
was  consequently  in  deep  shadow.  I  could  c4>serve, 
however,  that  his  eyes  sparkled  like  those  of  a  ferret 
He  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  bed,  in  which  I  was 

*  Spanish,  duende.  See  p.  646.  Oddly  enough  in  GermofUa, 
or  tlueves'  aUng,  ditende  »  randa^  a  night  patroL 
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Still  lying,  wondering  what  this  strange  visit  cbuld 
mean ;  and  there  he  stood  gazing  at  me  for  a  minute, 
at  leas^  without  uttering  a  syllable.  Suddenly,  how- 
ever, he  protruded  a  spare  skinny  hand  from  the  cloak 
in  which  it  had  hitherto  been  enveloped,  and  pointed 
with  a  short  staff,  tipped  with  metal,  in  the  direction 
of  my  face,  as  if  he  were  commencing  an  exorcism. 
He  appeared  to  be  about  to  speak,  but  his  words,  if 
he  intended  any,  were  stifled  in  their  birth  by  a 
sudden  sternutation  which  escaped  him,  and  which  was 
so  violent  that  the  hostess  started  back,  exclaiming, 
"^Ave  Maria  puHsimaV*  and  nearly  dropped  the 
lamp  in  her  alarm. 

**  My  good  person,"  said  I,  "  what  do  you  mean  by 
this  foolish  hobgoblinry?  If  you  have'  anything  to 
communicate  do  so  at  once,  and  go  about  your  busi* 
ness.  I  am  unwell,  and  you  are  depriving  me  of  my 
repose." 

**By  the  virtue  of  this  jitaflf,"  said  the  old  man, 
"  and  the  authority  which  it  gives  me  to  do  and  say 
that  which  is  convenient,  I  do  command,  order,  and 
summon  you  to  appear  to-mont>w,  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  at  the  office  of  my  lord  the  corregidor  of  this 
village  of  Madrid,*  in  order  that,  standing  before  himr 
humbly,  and  With  befitting  reverence,  you  may  listen 
to  whatever  he  may  have  to  say,  or,  if  necessary,  may 
yield  yourself  up  to  receive  the  castigation  of  any 
crimes  which  you  may  have  committed,  whether  trivial 
or  enormous.  Tenez,  compirey*  he  added,  in  most 
villanous  French,  ^voild  mon  affaire;  voild  cequeje 
viens  vous  dire!* 

Therdupon  he  glared  at  me  for  a  moment,  nodded 
his  head  twice,  and  replacing  his  staff  beneath  his 

**  Madrid  is  not  a  city  or  ciudad^  but  only  the  chief  of  viHas 
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cloak,  gambled  put. of  the  |X)om,  and  with  a  v^? 
dictory  sneeze  in  the  passage  left  the  house. . 

Precisely  at  eleven  on  the  following  day  I  amended 
at  the  office  pf  the  carregidar.  He  was. not  the  indi- 
vidual whpse  anger  I  had  incurred  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, and  who  Jb^ad  thought  proper  to  imprison  me,  but 
another,  person^  I  believe  a  Catalan,  whose  name  I 
have  al^o  forgotten.  Indeed,  these  civil  employments 
were  at  this  period. given  to-day  and  tak^n  away  to- 
morrow,  so  that  this  person  who  held  one  of  them  for 
a  month  might  consider  himself  4  fimctipoaiy  of  Ipng 
standing.  .  I  w^  pot  kept  waiting  a  moQient,  but  as 
soon  as  I  had  announced  myself,  was  forthwith  ushered 
into  the  pre^nce  of  the  corr4gidor — a  good-lopking, 
portly,  and  w^U-<^ressed  personage,  seemingly  about 
fifty.  He  was  writing  at  a  desk  when.  I  entered,  but 
almost  taunediately  arose  and  came  towards  me.  He 
looked  me  full  in  the  face,  and  I,  nothing  abashed, 
kept  my  eyes  fixed  upon  his.  He  had,  perhaps,  ex- 
pected a  l^ss  independent  bearjng,  and  that  I  should 
have  quaked  and  crouched  before  him  ;  but  now.  conr 
ceiving  himself  bearded  in  his  own  den,  bis  pld  Spanish 
leaven  was  forthwith  stirred  up.  He  plucked  his 
whiskers  fiercely^.  **Escucha4,'*  said  he,  casting  upon 
m^  a. ferocious  glance, ''  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  question/' 

"  Before  I  answer  any  question  of  your  cxcelle^icy," 
said  I» ''  I  shall  take  the  liberty , of  putting  one  .myself. 
What  law  or  reaspi)  is  there  t]iat  I,  a  peace9i:ile  indi- 
vidual and  a  foreigner,  should  have  my  r^st  disturbed 
by  duendes  and  hobgoblins  sent  at  midpight  tp  sununon 
me  to  appear  at  public  offices  like  a  criminal  ? " 

^'You  do  not  speak  the  tnith^."  shouted  the  arrre* 
gidor ;  ''the  peraon  sent  to  summon  you  was  neither 
duende  nor  hobgoblin,  but  one  of  the  most  ancient 
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ao<l  i^ospectable  officers  of  this  casa^  and  so  far  from 
being  despatched  at  midnight,  it  wanted  twentynfive 
minutes  to  that  hoiir  \}y  my  owa  watch  when  ^  left 
thi3  offiqe,  aoc)  93  your  lodging  \b  not  dist^t^ .  bf 
must  have  arrived  ther«,  at  least  ten  mtmit^  before 
midnight,  so  that  you  are  by  no  means  accurate,  and 
are  fofund  wanting  in.  ns^ard  to  truth;" 

''A  distinction  witbpqt  a  difference,'/  I  replied 
"For.ffiy  ow?i,  part,  if  I  am  to  be  disturbed  in  my 
sleep,  it  is  pf  little  con^quoope. whether  at  midnight 
or  ten  minutes  before  that  time ;  and  with  respect  to 
your.messvsng^r,  although  he  mjfght  not  be  a  hob- 
goblin, he  had  all  the  app^raince  of  onei  aJid  assuredly 
answered  Ithe  purpose,  by  frightening  the  wonjian  of 
the  hoyae  almost  into. fits  by  his,  bid^ns  grimaces 
aad  jineezuig  conyuisions/' 

Corr^pdar. T-'Yoix  are  a — I  know,  not  what  Do 
you .  know,  that  I  have  the  powor  to  inqpij^n 
youl  ..........,..' 

Myself. — ^You  have  twenty  atguagils  at  your  beck 
and  call,  and  have  of  course  the:. power,  and  so  had 
your  predecessor,  who  nearly  lost  his  situation  by 
imprisoning  ffie ;  but  you  know  full  well  that  you.have 
not  the  right,  as  I  am  not  under  your  jurisdiction,  ;but 
that  <tf  ;the  captaintgeneraL  If  I  have  obeyed  your 
summons^  it  was  simply  because  I  had  a  curiosity-  to 
know  what  you  wanted  with  me».and  from  no  otbpr 
motive;  whatever.  ^  for  imprisoning  me,  I  beg  leave 
to. assure  you,  that  you  have  my, full  consent  to  do 
so;  the  most  polite  society  in  Madrid' is  to.be  found 
in  the  prison,  and  as  I  ain  at  present  compiling  a 
vofS^bulary  of  the  language  of  the  Madrilenian  thieves^ 
I .  slioi|l(^ .  havQ,  in.  being  imprisoned,  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  completing  it.     There  is  much  to  be 
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learnt  even  in  the  prison,  for,  as  the  gypsies  say, 
"The  dog  that  trots  about  finds  a  bone."  * 

Carregidor. — ^Your  words  are  not  those  of  a  caballero. 
Do  you  forget  where  you  are,  and  in  whose  presence  ? 
Is  diis  a  fitting  place  to  talk  of  thieves  and  gypsies 
in? 

Myself, — Really  I  know  of  no  place  more  fitting, 
unless  it  be  the  prison.  But  we  are  wasting  time, 
and  I  am  anxious  to  know  for  what  I  have  been  sum- 
hioned ;  whether  for  crimes  trivial  or  enormous,  as  the 
messenger  said. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  I  could  obtain  the 
required  information  from  the  incensed  corregidor ;  at 
last,  howevei",  it  came.  It  appeared  that  a  box  of 
Testaments,  which  I  had  despatched  to  Naval  Camero, 
had  been  seized  by  the  local  authorities,  and  having 
bden  detained  there  for  some  time,  was  at  last  sent 
back  to  Madrid,  intended,  as  it  now  appeared,  for  the 
hands  of  the  corregidor.  One  day  as  it  was  lying  at 
the  waggon^fiice,  Antonio  chanced  to  enter  on  some 
business  of  his  own  and  recognized  the  box,  which  he 
instandy  claimed  as  my  property,  and  having  paid 
the  carriage,  removed  it  to  my  warehouse.  He  had 
considered  the  matter  as  of  so  little  importance,  that 
he  had  not  as  ytX  mentioned  it  to  me.  The  poor 
e&rregidor^  however,  had  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  deep- 
laid  scheme  to  plunder  and  insult  him.  And  now, 
working  himself  up  into  almost  a  frenzy  of  excitement, 
he  stamped  on  the  ground,  exclaiming, "  Que  pkardia  I 
Que  infamia!** 

The  old  system,  thought  I,  of  prejudging  people,  and 
imputing  to  them  motives  and  actions  of  which  they 
never  dreamed.     I  then  told  him  frankly  that  I  was 

*  In  Romany,  Ckuquel  sosfirela  cecal  Urela. 
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entirely  ignorant  of  the  circumstance  by  which  he  had 
felt  himself  aggrieved ;  but  that  if,  upon  inquiry,  I 
found  that  the  chest  had  actually  been  removed  by 
my  servant  from  the  office  to  which  it  had  been 
forwarded,  I  would  cause  it  forthwith  to  be  restored, 
although  it  was  my  own  property.  "I  have  plenty 
more  Testaments,"  said  I,  "and  can  afford  to  lose 
fifty  or  a  hundred.  I  am  a  man  of  peace,  and  wish 
not  to  have  any  dispute  with  the  authorities  for  the 
sake  of  an  old  chest  and  a  cargo  of  books,  whose 
united  value  would  scarcely  amoimt  to  forty  dollars." 

He  looked  at  me  for  a  moment,  as  if  in  doubt  of 
my  sincerity,  then,  again  plucking  his  whiskers,  he 
forthwith  proceeded  to  attack  me  in  another  quarter : 
*^Pero  que  infamia^  qui  picardtal  to  come  into  Spain 
for  the  purpose  of  overturning  the  religion  of  the 
country.  What  would  you  say  if  the  Spaniards  were 
to  go  to  England  and  attempt  to  overturn  the 
Lutheranism  established  there  ?*" 

"  They  would  be  most  heartily  welcome,"  I  replied  ; 
•*  more  especially  if  they  would  attempt  to  do  so  by 
circulating  the  Bible,  the  book  of  Christians,  even  as 
the  Englisli  are  doing  in  Spain.  But  your  excellency 
is  not  perhaps  aware  thai  the  Pope  has  a  fair  field  and 
fair  play  in  England,  and  is  permitted  to  make  as 
many  converts  from  Lutheranism  every  day  in  the 
week  as  are  disposed  to  go  over  to  him.  He  cannot 
boast,  however,  df  much  success ;  the  people  are  too 
fond  of  light  to  embrace  darkness,  and  would  smile 
at  the  idea  of  exchanging  their  Gospel  privileges  for 
the  superstitious  ceremonies  and  observances  of  die 
Church  of  Rome." 

On  my  repeating  my- promise  that  the  books  and 
chest   should   be   forthwith    restored,    the    corregidor 
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declared  himself  sati3fied,  and  all  of  a  sudden  became 
excessively  polite  and  condesceo4ing :  he  even  w^t 
so  far  as  to  say  that  he  left  it  entirely  with  myself, 
whether  to  return  the  books  or  not ;  "  and,"  contini^ed 
he,  "before  you  go,  I  wish  to  t^ll  you  that  my  Rrivatie 
opinion  is,  thfit  it  is  highly  advisable,  in  all  countries 
to  allow  full  and  perfect  tolerance  in  religious. matt^jrs, 
and  to  permit  evefy  rdigiou;^  system,  to  st^d  or  fall 
according  to  its  own  ts^^vi^]*  ,   . 

Such  were  the  concludipg  W9r4«  of  the  corregidor 
of  Madrid,  which,  whether  they  expressed  hia  privatie 
opinion  or  not,  were  certainly  grounded  on  sense  and 
reason,  t  saluted  him  respectfully  and  retired,  and 
forthwith  performed  my  promise  with  regard  to  the 
books ;  and  thus  terminated  thi3  affair. 

It  almost  appealed  1}P  me  at  tbi3  time;  .tha^  a  re- 
ligious reform  was  commencing  in  ^Spaio ;  ^ndeed, 
matters  had  of  late  come  to  my  knpv^ledge,  wbiqh,  had 
they  been  prophesied  only  a  yjcar  before,  I  should 
have  experienced  much  di%:ulty  in  believing.  . 

The  reader  will  be  su^rised  when  I  state  that,  in 
two  churches  of  M^rid^  the  Nev|r  Testament  was 
r^ularly  expounded  every  Suniday  evening,  by  the 
respective  curates,  to.  about  twenty  children  who 
attended,  and  who  were  all  provided  with  copies  of 
the  society's  edition  of  Madrid,  1837-*  The  churches 
which  I  sdlude  to  were  tho^e  of  San  Gines  and  Santa 
Cruz.t  Now,  I  humbly  conceive  ^^t  this  fact  alone 
is  more  than  equivalent  to  all  th^  qxppnse  whi<;h  the 

V  ^  £lNuim  Testammto  TrMiiuido  lad  Espaihl  de  ia  Vulgatta 
iMtina  par,  el  Jima.  P. .  ^Ati^  Sci^  de  S.  Miguel  de  las 
Escuelcts  Picu  Obispo  Electa  de  Segovia,  Madrid  Imprenta  d 
cargo  de  D,  yoaquin  de  la  Barrera.     1837. 

T  The  church  of  San  Gincsisin  the  CaUe  del  ArenaL;  the 
chapel  of  Santa  Cruz  in  the  Concepcion  Jer6nima. 
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society  had  incurred  in  the  efforts  which  it  had  b^en 
making  to  introduce  the  Go^)el  into  Spain ;  but  be 
this  as.it  may,  I  am  certain  that  it  amply  recompensed 
me  for  all  the  anxiety  and  unhappiness  which  I  had 
undei^ne.  I  now  felt  that  whenever  I  should  be 
compelled  to  discontinue  my  labours  in  the  Peninsula, 
I  shoidd  retire  without  the  slightest  miurmur,  my 
heart  being  filled  with  gratitude  to  the  X^rd  fi^ 
having  permitted  me,  useless  vessel  .^s  I  was^  to  «ee 
at  least  ^me  of  the  se^  springing  up,  which  duiring 
two  3mars  I  had  been  casting  on  the  stony  ground  of 
the  interior  of  Spain. 

When  I  recollected  the  difficulties  which  had  encom- 
passed our  path,  I  could  sometimes  hardly  credit  all  that 
the  Almighty  had  permitted  us  to  accomplish  within 
the  last  year.  A  large  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
had  been  almost  entirely  disposed  of  in  the  very  centre 
of  Spain,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  and  the  furious 
cry  of  the  sanguinary  priestibood  and  the  edicts  of  a 
deceitful  government,  and  a  spirit  of  religious  inquiry 
excited,  which  I  had  fervent  hope  would  sooner  or  later 
lead  to  blessed  and  most  important  results.  Till  of 
late  the  name  most  abhorred  and  dreaded  in  these 
parts  of  Spain  was  that  of  Martin  Luther,  who  was  in 
general  considered  as  a  species  of  demon,  a  cousin- 
german  to  Belial  and  Beelzebub,  who,  under  the  disguise 
of  a  man,  wrote  and  preached  blasphemy  against  the 
Highest ;  yet  now,  strange  to  say,  this  once  abominated 
personage  was  spoken  of  with  no  slight  d^^ree  of 
respect  People  with  Bibles  in  their  hands  not  unfre- 
quently  visited  me,  inquiring  with  much  earnestness, 
and  with  no  slight  degree  of  simplicity,  for  the  writings 
of  the  great  Doctor  Martin,  whom,  indeed,  some 
supposed  to  be  still  alive. 
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It  will  be  as  well  here  tx>  observe,  Aat  of  all  the 
names  connected  with  the  Reformation,  that  of  Luther 
is  the  only  one  known  in  Spain ;  and  let  me  add, 
that  no  controversial  writings  but  his  are  likely  to 
be  esteemed  as  possessing  the  slightest  weight  or 
authority,  however  great  their  intrinsic  merit  may  be. 
The  common  description  of  tracts,  written  with  the 
view  of  exposing  the  errors  of  Popery,  are  therefore 
not  calculated  to  prove  of  much  benefit  in  Spain, 
though  it  i^  probable  that  much  good  might  be  accom- 
plished by  well  executed  translations  of  judicious 
selections  from  the  works  of  Luther. 
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CHAPTER  XLVni. 

Proje<ned  Journey— A  Scene  of  Blood — ^The  Friar— Seville— 
Beaaties^of  Seville-^Orange  Trees  and  Flowers — Mnrillo— ' 
Tl^  Gual'dian  Angeb-^Dumysiush^My  Coadjutor»-^Die- 
mand  for  the  Bible. 

By  the  middle  of  April  I  had  sold  as  many  Testa- 
ments as  I  thought  Madrid  would  bear:.  I  therefore 
called  in  my  people,  for  I  was  afraid  to  overstock  the 
market,  and  to  bring  the  book  into  contempt  by 
making  it  too  common.  I  had,  indeed,  by  this  tim^, 
barely  a  thousand  copies  remaining  of  the  edition 
which  I  had  printed  two  years  previously ;  and  with 
respect  tp  Bibles,  every  copy  was  by  this  time  dis- 
posed! ^^f  though  there  was  still  a  great  demand  for 
them,  which,  of  course,  I  was  unable  to  satisfy. 

With  the  remaining  copies  of  the  Testament,  I 
now  determined  to  betake  myself  to  Seville^  where 
Uttle  had  hitherto  been  effected  in  the  way  of  circu- 
lation :  my  preparations  were  soon  made.  The  roads 
were  at  this  time  in  a  highly  dangerous  state,  on  which 
account  I  thought  to  go  along  with  a  convoy,  which 
was  about  to  start  for  Andalusia.  Two  days,  however, 
before  its  departure,  understanding  that  the  number 
of  people  who  likewise  proposed  to  avail  themselves  of 
it  was  likely  to  be  very  great,  and  reflecting  on  th|9 
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slowness  of  this  way  of  travelling,  and  moreover  the 
insults  to  which  civilians  were  frequently  subjected 
from  the  soldiers  and  petty  officers,  I  determined  to 
risk  the  journey  with  the  mail.  This  resolution  I 
carried  into  effect.  Antonio,  whom  I  had  resolved  to 
take  with  me,  and  my  two  horses,  departed  with  the 
convoy,  whilst  in  a  few  days  I  followed  with  the  mail 
courier.  We  travelled  all  the  way  without  the  slightest 
accident,  my  usiisil  wonderfiA  ^o6d*  fortune  accom- 
panying us.  I  might  well  call  it  wonderful,  fof  I  was 
running  into  the  den  qf  ,a  lion ;  the  whole  of  I^ 
Me^nchai  with,  the  exception  of  a  few  fortified  fflkces, 
being  once  more  in  tihe  hands  of  PaliUos  aSnd*  his 
banditti,  who,  whenever  it, pleased  theoi,  stopped  the 
couri^,  burnt  the  vehicle  and  letters,  murdered  the 
paltry  escort,  arid  carried  away  any  ciiahce  passenger 
to  the  thouritams,  where  an  enormous  ransom  was 
demanded,  the  alteriiative  being  four  shots  through 
the  head;  as  the  Spaniards  say. 

The*  upper  part  of  Andalusia  was  becoming  rapidly 
nearly  as  bad  as  X.a  Manch'a,  The  last  time  the  mail 
had  pkssed,  it  was  attacked  at  the  defile  of  La  Rum- 
blar  •  by  six  niOunted  robbers  ;  it  was  guarded  by  an 
escort  of  as  many  soldiers,  but  the  former  suddenly 
galloped  from  behind  a  solitary  venta,  and  dashed  the 
soldiers  to  the  ground,  who  were  taken  quite  by  sur- 
prise, the  hoofiS  of  the  robbers' horses  making  no  noise 
on  recount  of  the  sandy  nature  of  the  ground,    The 

*  This  is  a  curious  %V^ ;  tlie  spelling  is  found  m  tlie  first  and 
all.  subsequent  editions.  .  The  true  name  of  the  4efile*-it  is 
between  Velez  el  Rubio  and  Lorca — is,  as  might  be  supposed, 
La  Ramdla,  but  the  natrowest  part  of  the  pass  is  known  as  the 
Puerto  de  Lumbreras  <the  Pass  of  Jltuinination))  a!n|i  fom 
Rambla  and  Lumhrefq.  Borrow  or  tne  p^rint^  oC  ^843  evolved 
the  strange  (TompoiUid  Rumblar/ 
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soldiers  wer6  instantly  disarmed  atid'  bound  to  oMve 
trees,  with  the  exception  of  tWd,  who  escaped  ambngst 
the  rocks ;  they  were  then  mocked  "tod  tormented  by 
the  robbers,  or  rather  fiends,  for  nearly  half  an  hbiir, 
when  they  were  ^Ot ;  the  head  of  the  corpdral  who 
commanded  being  blown  to  fragments  with  a  blunder- 
buss. The  robbers  then'  burried  the  coach,  which  they 
accomplished  by  igniting  the  letters  by  meani^  of  the 
tow  With  ^ich'  the^  light '  their  cfea^.  The  life  of 
ihe  courier  was  saved  by  oiie  6f  them,  who  had  for- 
merly been  his  postiHon ;  h6  was,  however,  'robbed 
and  stripped.  As  we  passed  by  the  scene  of  the 
butchery,  the  poor  fallow  wept,  and,  lliough  a  Spaniard, 
cursed  Sp^h  and  the  Spaniards,  'sayihg  tliat  lie  in- 
tended shortly  to  pass  over  to* the  Moreria,  to  cdnfess 
Mahdiiiet;  and  to  leani  the  law  of  th&  Moors,  for  that 
any  country  and  religion  were  better  than  his  own. 
He  pointed  to  the  tree  where  the  corpoVal  had  been 
tied ;  though  much'  rain  had  falleh  since,  the  ground 
around  was  still  saturated  with  blood,  and  a  dog  was 
gnawing  a  piece  of  the  unforttinate  wretch's  skuU.  A 
friar  travelled  with  us  the  whole  way  from  Madrid  to 
Seville ;  he  was  of  the  missionaries,  and  was  going  to 
the  Philippine  Islands,  to  conquer  {para  canquisiar)^ 
for  such  was  his  word,  by  which  I  suppose  he  meant 
preaching  to  the  Indians.  During  the  whple  journey 
he  exhibited  civery  symptom  of  the  most  abject  fear, 
which  oper^ited  upon  him  so  that,  he  became  deadly 
sick,  and  we  were  obliged  to  stop  twice  in  the  road, 
and  lay  him  amongst  the  grt^en  corn.  He  said  tihat  if 
he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  ^fac^iouSj^  h^  vfdiS  a  lost 
prij^t,  for  tbajt  they  would  first  aiakehiqi- say. Mass, 
and  then  blow  him  up  With  gmipowder.  He  had 
been  professor  of  philosophy,  as  he  told  me,  in  one  of 
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the  convents  (I  think  it  was  San,  Tomas)  of  Madrid 
before  their  suppression,  but  appeared  to  be  grossly 
ignorant  of  the  Scriptures,  which  he  confounded  with 
the  works  of  Vii^iL 

We  stopped  at  Manzapares  as  usual ;  it  was  Sunday 
morning,  and  the  market-place,  was  crowded  with 
people.  I  was  recognized  .in  a  moment,  and  twenty 
pair  of  legs  instantly  hurried  away  in  quest  of  the 
prophetess,  who  presently .  made  her  appearance  in 
the  house  to  which  we  had  retired  to  breakfast 
After  many  greetings  on  both  sides,  she  proceeded, 
in  her  Latin,  to  give  me  an  a.ccount  of  all  that  had 
occurred  in  the  ^village  since  I  had  last;  been  U^ere, 
and  of  the  atrocities  of  the  factious  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. I  asked,  her  to  breakfast,  and  introduced 
her  to  the  friar,  whom  she  addressed  in  this,  manner : 
''Anne  Domim  Reverendissime  facts  adhuc  sacri- 
ficium  t "  *  But  the  friar  did  not  understand  her,  and, 
waxing  angry,  anathematized  her  for  a  witch,  and 
bade  her  begone..  She  was^  however,  not  to  be  dis- 
concerted, and  commenced  singing,  in  extemporary 
Castilian  verse,  the  praises  of  friars  and  religious  houses 
in  general.  On  departing  I  gave  her  a  peseta,  upon 
which  she  burst  into  tears,  a.nd  entreated  that  I  would 
write  to  her  if  I  reached  Seville  in  safety,  , 

We  did  arrive;  at  Seyille  in  safety,  and  I  took 
leave  of  the  friar,  telling  him  that  .1  hoped  to  meet 
him  again  at  Philippi.  As  it  was  my  intention  to 
remain  at  Seville  for  some  months,  I  determine  1  to 
hire  a  houise,  in  which  I  conceived  I  could  live  with 

*  This  would  naturally 'mean,  '*Most  reverend  sir,  art  thou 
still  saying,  or,  dost  tlioo  stiH  stiy  Mass  P*^  which  seems  some^ 
what  iqielevant.  Possibly  wl»^f  ''  the  pi:ophetefl8 "  meant  «» 
ask  was,  **  Most  reverend  sir,  hast  thou  yet  said  Mass?" 
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more  privacy,  and  at  the  same  time  more  economically, 
than  in  a  posada.  It  was  not  long  befoie  I 
found  one  in  every  respect  suited  to  me.  It  was 
situated  in  the  Plazuela  de  la  Pila  Seca,  a  retired 
part  of  the  city  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cathedral, 
and  at  a  short  distance  from  the  gate  of  Xeres ;  aifid 
in  this  house,  on  the  arrival  of  Antonio  and  the 
horses,  which  occurred  withic  a  few  day%  I  took  up 
my  abode. 

I  was  now  once  more  in  beautiful  Seville,  and  had 
soon  ample  time  and  leisure  to  enjoy  its  delights  and 
those  of  the  surrounding  country.  Unfortunately,  at 
the  time  of  my  arrival,  and  indeed  for  the  next 
ensuing  fortnight,  the  heaven  of  Andalusia,  in  general 
so  glorious,  was  overcast  with  black  clouds,  which 
dischai^ed  tremendous  showers  of  rain,  such  as  few 
of  the  SeviUians,  according  to  their  own  account,  had 
ever  seen  before.  This  extraordinary  weather  had 
wrought  no  little  damage  in  the  neighbourhood, 
causing  the  Guadalquivir,  vdiich,  during  the  rainy 
season,  is  a  rapid  and  furious  stream,  to  overflow 
its  banks,  and  to  threaten  an  inundation.  It  is  true 
that  intervals  were  occurring  when  the  sun  made 
his  appearance  from  his  cloudy  tabernacle,  and  with 
his  golden  rays  caused  everydiing  around  to  smile, 
enticing  the  butterfly  forth  from  the  bush,  and  the 
lizard  from  the  hollow  tree,  and  I  invariably 
availed  myself  of  these  intervals  to  take  a  hasty 
promenade. 

Oh  how  pleasant  it  is,  especially  in  springtide^  to 
stray  along  the  shores  of  the  Guadalquivir  I  Not  far 
from  the  city,  down  the  river,  lies  a  grove  called 
Las  DeliciaSy  or  "The  Delights."  It  con»sts  of  trees 
of  various  kinds,  but  more  especially  of  poplars  and 
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elm/i,   aj(id   is  fraversod:  by  lo^ff  shady  walks.   This 
grow   is  the  favourite  promenade  of  the  SwiUians, 
and  there ,  one  occasionally  sees  /aasembled  whatever 
the  town  produces  of  beauty   or  gallantry.     There 
wander    the    black* eyed    Andalusian    dames    and 
dai;nsel%    dad    in    thf^ir  graceful  silken  ,. mantillas; 
ai)d   there  gallops  the  Andalu3ian  cayaUer,  on   his 
long-tailed  thick7m^ned  .3teed  of  Moorish .  ancestry. 
As  the  sun  is  descending,  it  is  enchanting  to  glance 
baqk; from, this,  place  in  thq.direcitiou.of  the  city,;  the 
prosp^qt  is  inpxprTBSsibly  beautify!    Yonder  in  ^e 
distgince,  high   ^nd    enormous,    ?t;wd»    the   ^Golden 
Tower,pQowusecJasa  tollfhouse,  but  the  principal  bul- 
wark pf  the  city  in  .the  tinae  of  th^  Moora.   It  stands 
on  the  shorq  of  the,  riyer^  like  s^  gianjt.  keeping  watch» 
wA  is,  the  first, edifice  which  attrax:t9  the  jeye  of  the 
vQyagQr  as  he  moves  up  the  stream  to  Seville*.  .On 
the  o^her  side»  opposite,  the  tower,  stands  the  npble 
Augustine  convent,  the  omaaient  of  the  fcubourg.  of 
Triana,. whilst  between  the  two  edifices  rolls  the  broad 
Guadalquivir,. bearing  on  its  bosom  a  flotilla  of  ba,rks 
&091  .Catalonia  andValenda,     Furth^  up  \%  seen 
thejpridge  of  boats,  which  traverses  the.watpr.     The 
principal  object  of   this  prospect,  how<3ver,    i^    the 
Golden. jToiKer,  where  the  beams  of.  the  setting  sun 
seem  to  be  concentrated  as :  in  a  focus, .  so  that  it 
appeai:s.ibui)t  of  pure  gold,  and  probably. from  that 
ctrcutnstance ' received  the  name  which  it  now, bears. 
Cold,  cold  must  the  heart   be  which  can  remain  in- 
sensible to  the-  be^ties  of  thi^i  magiic  scenei  \o  do 
justice  to'  which  the  pental:  of  Claude  hin)self  were 
battely  equal.     Oftbn  1  have  I  shed  tears  of   rapture 
whikst   I   beheld  ;it  stnd'  listened  to  .the  thrush  and 
the  nightingale  piping  forth  their  melodious  songs  in 
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i\\^ , iW9o^f. . ^f^ .  inhalj^ ,  th«<  br^eize  , laden   with .  the 
pi^rlEuK^  qf  t))^,ft4iQU8aad  orange  gardens  of  .Seville: 

'   *  >  '"tiC^hn^idu  das'Latid  wo  die  Citronen  blfihen?*** 

The  interior  of  Seville  scarcely  corresponds  with 
ttie  exterior ;'  the  streets  arp  narrow,  badly  paved, 
and  fulT  of  misery  and'  beggary.  *the  houses  are, 
for  the  most  part,  built  in  the  Moorish  fashion,. with 
4  quadrangular  fafio,  or  coprt,  in  the  centre,  where 
stand's  a'martile  fountain,  constantly  distilling  limpid 
wa^er.'^  These  courts,  during  the  time  of  the  summer 
heats',  are  covered  over  with  a  canvas  awning,  and 
beneath  this  the  family  sit  during  the  greater  part  of 
ihe  day.  '  In  many,  especially  those  belonging  to 
the  houses  of  the  wealthy,  are  to  be  found  shrubs, 
orange  trees,  and  all  ki^ds  of  flowers,  and  perhaps 
a  small  aviary,  so  that  no  situation  can  be  con- 
ceived more  delicious  than  to  lie  here  in  the  shade, 
hearkening  to  the  song  of  the  birds  and  the  voice 
of  the  fountain.    .  . 

Nothing  is  more  calculated  to 'interest  the  stranger 
as  he  wanders  through  Seville,  than  a  view  of  these 
courts,  ottained  from  the  street  through  the  iron- 
grated  door.  Oft  have  I  stopped  to  obserye  them, 
aiid  as  often  sighed  that  my  fate  did  not  permit  me 
to  reside  in  such  an  Eden  for  the  remainder  of  my 
days.  On  a  former  occasion  I  have  spoken  of  the 
cathedral  of  Seville,  but  only  in,  a  brief  and  cur^o^ 
ihanner.t  It  is,  perhaps,  the^mpst  magnificent  cathe- 
dral in  all  Spain,  and  though  not  so  regular. in  it^ 
architecture   as   those   of  Toledo  and  Burgos,  is  fjEjr 

*  *  I$lnowe«t  thou  the  laf^  where  the  lemon-treea  blocn^i?" 
The  song  of  Mignon  in  Goethe's  IVilheim  Meistevy  iatro- 
duced  ia  dit  opera  of  Faust 

t  See  note,  p.  216b 
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more  worthy  of  admiration  when  considered  as  a  whole. 
It  is  utterly  impossible  to  wander  through  the  long 
aisles,  and  tp  raise  one's  eyes  to  the  richly  inlaid  roof, 
supported  by  colossal  pillars,  without  experiencing 
sensations  of  sacred  awe  and  deep  astonishment  It 
is  true  that  the  interior,  like  those  of  the  generality  of 
the  Spanish  cathedrals,  is  som^hat  dark  and  gloomy  \ 
yet  it  loses  nothing  by  this  gloom,  which,  on  the  con- 
trary, rather  increases  the  solemnity  of  the  effect 
Notre  Dame  of  Paris  is  a  noble  building,  yet  to  him 
who  has  seen  the  Spanish  cathedrals,  and  particularly 
this  of  Seville,  it  almost  appears  trivial  and  mean,  and 
more  like  a  town-hall  than  a  temple  of  the  EtemaL 
The  iParisian  cathedral  is  entirely  destitute  of  that 
solemn  darkness  and  gloomy  pomp  which  so  abound* 
in  the  Sevillian,  and  is  thus  destitute  of  the  principal 
requisite  to  a  cathedral. 

In  most  of  the  chapels  are  to  be  found  some  of  the 
very  best  pictures  of  die  Spanish  school ;  and,  in  par- 
ticular, many  of  the  m^ter-pieces  of  Murillo,  a  native 
of  Seville.  Of  all  the  pictures  of  this  extraordinary 
man,  one  of  the  least  celebrated  is  that  which  has 
always  wrought  on  me  the  most  profound  impression. 
I  allude  to  the  Guardian  An^el,  El  A  ngelde  la  Guardia^ 
d  small  picture  which  stands  at  the  bottom  of  the 
church,  and  looks  up  the  principal  aisle.  The  angel, 
holding  a  flaming  sword  in  his  right  hand,  is  con- 
ducting the  child :  this  child  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
most  wonderful  of  all  the  creations  of  Murillo ;  the 
form  is  that  of  an  infant  about  five  years  of  age,  and 
the  expression  of  the  countenance  is  quite  infantine, 
but  the  tread-^it  is  the  tread  of  a  conqueror,  ot  a  God, 
of  the  Creator  of  th^s  universe ;  and  the  earthly  globe 
appears  to  tremble  beneath  its  majesty. 
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The  service  of  the  cathedral  is  in  general  well 
attended,  especially  when  it  is  known  that  a  sermon 
13  to  be  preached.  All  these  sermons  are  extem- 
poraneous ;  some  of  them  are  edifying,  and  faithful 
to  the  Scriptures.  I  have  often  listened  to  them  with 
pleasure,  though  I  was  much  surprised  to  remark,  that 
whep  the  preachers  quoted  from  the  Bible,  their  quota- 
tions were  almost  invariably  taken  from  the  apocryphal 
writings.  There  is  in. general  no  lack  of  worshippers 
at  the  principal  shrines — ^women  for  the  most  part — 
many  of  whom  appear  to  be  animated  with  the  most 
fervent  devotion. 

I  had  flattere(l  myself,  previous  to  my  departure 
from  Madrid,  that  I  should  experience  but  little  diffi- 
culty in  the  circulation  ^{  the  Gospel  in  Andalusia, 
at  least  for  a  time,  as  the  field  was  new,  and  myself 
and  the  object  of  my  mission  less  known  and  dreaded 
than  in  New  Castile.  It  appeared,  however,  that  the 
government  at  Madrid  had  fulfilled  its  threat,  trans- 
mitting orders  throughput  Spain  for  the  seizure  of  my 
books  wherever  found.  The  Testaments  that  arrived 
from  Madrid  were  seized  at  the  custom-house,  to 
which  place  all  goods  on  their  arrival,  even  from  the 
interior,  are  carried,  in  order  that  a  duty  be  imposed 
upon  them.  Through  the  management  of  Antonio, 
however,  I  procured  one  of  the  two  chests,  whilst  the 
other  was  sent  down  to  San  Lucar,  to  be  embarked 
for  a  foreign  land  as  soon  as  I  could  make  arrange- 
ments for  that  purpose. 

I  did  not  permit  myself  to  be  discouraged  by  this 
slight  contretemps^  although  I  heartily  regretted  the 
loss  of  the  books  which  had  been  seized,  and  which  I 
could  no  longer  hope  to  circulate  in  these  parts,  where 
they  were  so  much  wanted ;  but  I  consoled  myself 
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with  the  reflectfon,  that  I  had  still  several  hurtcired 
at  my  disposal, 'from  the  distHbutibn  of  Which,  if  it 
pleased  the  Dihf,  a  tlessed  ha!h^e^^  'rtiight  '  Aill 
proceed.  •     .     .      . 

r  did  not  commence  operations  for  sdrhte  time,  for 
I  was  in  a  Strange  place,  ahd  scarcely  kne*^  What 
course  to  purstie.  I  iad  nb  oni  tb  assist  me  but  'poor 
Antonio,  whb  was  as  ignorant  of  the  'place  as  tttfself 
Providence,  however,  ^aon  sent  me  a  'c6adjutor  in 
raAer  a  singular  mdrihef.  I  ^^ria^  stdndlhg*  iihf  the 
courtyard  of  the  Rejma  Posada,  where  I  occasionally 
dined,  when  a  man,  singularly  dressM-  and  grgfaiitl^ 
cally  tall,  eAt^d:  My  turiesity  4wUi  eo^cit!^;  and 
I  inquired  of  flie  master  of  "tike  housb  who  he  Was. 
He  informed  toe  that  he  Ma^' ^  toi^gnftr,  vAo  had 
resided  a  considerable  time  iti  SevilW;  ind  he  believed 
a  Greek.  Upon  bearing  this,  I  Instantly  weiiliip  to 
the  stranger,  and  accbsted  hitW  in  the  Gteek  language, 
in  whidi,  though  I  ipeak  it  \ery  ilij  I  ^Aari  make  my- 
self understood.  Ht  replied*  in  this  sam6  idiom,  ahd, 
flattered  by  the  interest  which'  I,  a'  fofeigner,  ex- 
pressed "for  his  nation,  was  ndt  slow  in  commuAfca^ 
ting  to  me  his  history.  He^told  me  that  his  name 
was  Bionysius;  that  he  was 'a  native' of  Cephalonia, 
arid  had  been  educated  fofi'tSie  Chukh, 'which,'  not 
suiting  his  temper,  he  had  abandoned,  1  in  order  to 
follow  the  profession  of  the  sea,*  for  whieh  he  had  an 
early  inclination-  That  after  many  adventures  and 
changes  of  fortune,  he  found  hlmsdlf  bie  momiAg'on 
the  coast  of  S{>ain,  a  shipwrecked  ^Mariner/ ahdl*  diat, 
ashamed  to  return  to  his  own'fcbuntry  in  poverty' and 
distress,  he  had  remained  iti  -th^  Peninsula,' -rteiding 
chiefly  in  Seville,  where  he  now  carried'  on-^  a 
small'  trade  in  books.     He  said  that  he  was  of  th^ 
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Greek  teligiOri/to  which!  he^  professed  strong  attach- 
ment, and,  sdon  discovering  that  I  was  a  Protestant, 
spoke '  with  unbounded  abhorrence  of  the  papal 
syfetetri*;  nsty,  Of  its'  fdllowers  in  getlefali  whom  he 
called  Ldtins,'aAd  whom  he  charged  ^ith  the  ruin  of 
his  owh  country,  inasmueh  as  they  sold  it  to  the  Turk. 
It  ihstantly  struck '  me,  that  this  individual  would 
be  an  excellent  afesist^rtt  in  the  Avbx*k  whicli  hkd 
brought  tat  t6  Seville,  namely;  the  propagation  df  the 
eternal  Gospel*';  and,  accordingly, "'after  some  nlore 
conversation,  in  which  he  e^ihibited  considerable  Ife^in- 
ing-,  I  explained  myself  to  html.  He  entered  inti  my 
views  With  eagerness;  and,  ih  the  sequel,  I  liiad  no 
reason  "tb  regret  my  cobfidehce,  he  haViftg  disposed 
of 'a  considerable  number  of  Nfew  Testaments;  and 
even  contriv^ib  to  send  i  certain  number  of  copies  to 
two  small  to^^ns  at  feome  distance  from  Seville.       ' 

Another  helper  in  th^  circulation  o^  the  Gospel 
I 'found  in  an  aged  professor  of  music,  "whdl'  with  much 
stiffness  and  ceremoriiotishfess,  linJted  much  that  was 
exciellerit  and  iadm?rable.  This  venerable  individual, 
only  three  day^  after  I  had  made  his  acquaintance, 
brought  mt  the  price  of  sl!x  Testanieiits  and  a'  Gypsy 
Gospel,  which  he?  had  ibld*undef  the  heat  6f  ah  An- 
dalusian  sun:  What  wasj'  his  motive  ? '  A  Chtistfan 
one  tnily.  tie  said  that  hfe  tmfort^nate  cbuntrym^n, 
whb  wete  then  robbing  and  murdering  each  otiier, 
migftt  probably  'be  rendered  better  by  the  reading 
of  tile  Gospel,  but  tould  never  bte  injured.  '  Adding, 
tfiafmany  a  man  had  "beerf  reformed  by  the  Sertp- 
tunes,  but  that  no  one  ever  yet  became  a  thirf  t>r 
assassin 'frt)rt' its  perusal.'  '         .     ■    m. 

But  my  most  extrabr^inaxy  agent  was  one  whom  I 
occasionally  employed  in   circulating   the  Scriptures 
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amongst  the  lower  classes.  I  might  have  turned  the 
services  of  this  individual  to  far  greater  account  had 
the  quantity  of  books  at  my  disposal  been  greater ;  but 
they  were  now  diminishing  rapidly,  and  as  I  had  no 
hopes  of  a  fresh  supply,  I  was  almost  tempted  to  be 
niggard  of  the  few  which  remained.  This  agent  was 
a  Greek  bricklayer,  by  name  Johannes  Chrysostom, 
who  had  been  introduced  to  me  by  Dionysius.  He 
was  a  native  of  the  Morea,  but  had  been  upwards  of 
thirfy-five  years  in  Spain,  so  that  he  had  almost 
entirely  lost  his  native  language.  Nevertheless,  his 
attachment  to  his  own  country  was  so  strong  that 
he  considered  whatever  was  not  Greek  as  utterly 
barbarous  and  bad.  Though  entirely  destitute  of 
education,  he  had,  by  his  strength  of  character  and 
by  a  kind  of  rude  eloquence  which  he  possessed, 
obtained  such  a  mastery  over  the  minds  of  the  labour- 
ing classes  of  Seville,  that  they  assented  to  almost 
everything  he  said,  notwithstanding  the  shocks  which 
their  prejudices  were  continually  receiving.  So  that, 
although  he  was  a  foreigner,  he  could  at  any  time 
have  become  the  Masaniello*  of  Seville.  A  more 
honest  creature  I  never  saw,  and  I  soon  found  that 
if  I  employed  him,  notwithstanding  his  eccentricities, 
I  might  entertain  perfect  confidence  that  his  actions 
would  be  no  disparagement  to  the  book  he  vended. 

We  were  continually  pressed  for  Bibles,  which  of 
course  we  could  not  supply.  Testaments  were  held 
in  comparatively  little  esteem.  I  had  by  this  time 
made  the  discovery  of  a  fact  which  it  would  have 

*  Bom  at  Amalfi,  1623,  a  simple  fisherman.  He  headed  the 
rebellion  of  the  Neapolitans  against  the  Spanish  viceroy,  in  1647. 
His  success  as  a  leader  led  to  a  revulsion  of  popular  feeling,  and 
he  was  executed  or  murdered  within  a  few  days  of  his  greatest 
triumph. 
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been  well  had  I  been  aware  of  three  years  before :  but 
we  live  and  learn.  I  mean  the  inexpediency  of  print- 
ing Testaments,  and  Testaments  alone^  for  Catholic 
countries.  The  reason  is  plain :  the  Catholic,  unused 
to  Scripture  reading,  finds  a  thousand  things  which 
he  cannot  possibly  understand  in  the  New  Testament, 
the  foundation  of  which  is  the  Old.  ''  Search  the  Scrip- 
tures, for  they  bear  witness  of  me,"  may  well  be  applied 
to  this  point  It  may  be  replied,  that  New  Testaments 
separate  are  in  great  demand  and  of  infinite  utility 
in  England ;  but  England,  thanks  be  to  the  Lord,  is 
not  a  papal  country  ;  and  though  an  English  labourer 
may  read  a  Testament,  and  derive  from  it  the  most 
blessed  fruit,  it  does  not  follow  that  a  Spanish  or 
Italian  peasant  will  enjoy  similar  success,  as  he  will 
find  many  dark  things  with  which  the  other  is  well 
acquainted,  and  competent  to  understand,  being  versed 
in  the  Bible  history  from  his  diildhood.  I  confess, 
however,  that  in  my  summer  campaign  of  the  preceding 
year,  I  could  not  have  accomplished  with  Bibles  what 
Providence  permitted  me  to  effect  with  Testamefits^ 
the  former  being  far  too  bulky  for  rural  journeys. 
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•CHAPTER    X1.IX. 

Tlic  S<>lUary  HoapeTi-The  Dehesa<T-J(^l^^9'>C9  Chrysostom— 
Manuel — Bookselling  at  Seville — Dionysiu§  and  the  Priests 
—Athens  and  Rome — Proselytism— Seizure  of  Testaments 
— Departure  from  Seville. 

I  HAVE  already  dtated  that  I  had  hired  an  empty 
house  in  Seville,,  wherein  I  purposed  .to  reside  for  4Some 
months,  lit  stood  ill  a. solitary  sitoatioD,  occupying 
one  side  of  a  sn^ali .  square.  It  was  built  quite  in 
the  beautiful  taste  of  Andalusia,  with  a  court  paved 
with'  small  slabs  of  white  and  Uue  marble.  In  the 
middle  of  this  court  wa^  a  fountain  well  supplied  with 
the  crystal  lymph,  the  murmur  of  which,  as  it  fell 
from  its  slender  pillar  into  an  octangular  basin,  might 
be  heard  in  every  apartment  The  house  itself  was 
large  and  spacious,  consisting  of  two  stories,  and 
containing  room  sufficient  for  at  least  ten  times  the 
number  of  inmates  which  now  occupied  it.  I  gene- 
rally kept  during  the  day  in  the  lower  apartments, 
on  account  of  the  refreshing  coolness  which  pervaded 
them.  In  one  of  these  was  an  immense  stone  water- 
trough,  ever  overflowing  with  water  from  the  fountain, 
in  which  I  immersed  myself  every  morning.  Such 
were  the  premises  to  whicli,   after  having  provided 
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myself  with  a  few  indispensable  articles  of  furniture, 
I  noW  retreated  with  Antonio  aiid  my  two  horses. 

I  was  fortunate  in  the  possession  of  these  quadra** 
peds,  iilaSmuch  as  it  affordM  me  an  opportunity  of 
enjoying  to  a  greater  extertt  thrt  fceaiities  of  the  isuN 
rounding  country.  I  know  of  few  thiiigs  in  this  Kfi: 
more  delicious  than  a  ride  in  the  spring  or  summer 
sea^n  in  the  rieighbouAood  of  Seville.  My  favourite 
one  was  in  the  direction  of  Xereis,  over  the  wide 
Dehesa,  as  it  is  called;  which  extends  froni  Seville 
t6  the  gates  of  the  former  town,  a  distance  of  nearly 
fifty  miles,  with  scarcely  a  town  or  village  interven- 
ing.' The' ground  is  irregular  knd  broken,  and  li  for 
the  rtibst  part  covered  "with 'that  spetifes  of  brushwood 
called  carrascd\  amongst  which  winds  a  bridle-^path, 
by  no  mean's  well  defined,  chiefly  trodden  by  tlie 
arrierosy  with  their  long  trains  of  mules  and  borricos. 
It  is  here  that  the  balmy  air  of  beautiful  Andalusia 
is  to  be  inhaled  in  full  perfection.  Aromatic  herbs 
and  flowers  are  growing  in  abundance,  diffusing  their 
perfume  around.  Here  dark  atid'  gloomy  cares  are 
dispelled  as  if  by  magic  from  the  bosom;  ^  the  eyes 
wander  over  the  prospect,  lighted  by  unequalled 
sunshine,  in  which  gaily  painted  butterflies  i;^anton, 
and  green  and  golden  salamanquesas  lie '  extended, 
enjoying  the  luxurious  tj<rarmth,  and  occasionally  start- 
ling the  traveller,  by  springing  lip  aSid  making  off 
with  portentous  speed  to  the  nearest  covirtS^  whence 
they  stare  upon  him  with  their  shkrp  and  liistrods  eyes. 
I  repeat,  that  it  is  impossible  to  continue  melancholy 
in  regions  like  these,  and  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans  were  right  in  making  them  the  site  of  their 
Elysian  fields.  Most  beautiful  they  are,  even  In  their 
present    desolation,   for  the  hand  of  man  has  hot 
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cultivated  them  since  the  fatal  era  of  the  esfpulsion 
of  the  MoorSt  which  drained  Andalusia  of  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  its  population.  « 

Every  evening  it  was  my  custom  to  ride  along  the 
Dehesa,  until  the  topmost  towers  of  Seville  were  no 
longer  in  sight  I  then  turned  about,  and  pressing 
my  knees  against  the  sides  of  Sidi  Habismilk,  my 
Arabian,  the  fleet  creature  to  whom  spur  or  lash  had 
never  been  applied,  would  set  off  in  the  direction  of 
the  town  with  the  speed  of  a  whirlwind,  seeming  in 
his  headlong  course  to  devour  the  ground  of  the 
waste,  until  he  had  left  it  behind,  then  dashing  through 
the  elm-covered  road  of  the  Delicias,  his  thundering 
hoofs  were  soon  heard  beneath  the  vaulted  archway 
of  the  Puerta  de  Xeres,  and  in  another  moment  he 
would  stand  stone-still  before  the  door  of  my  solitary 
house  in  the  little  silent  square  of  the  Pila  Seca. 

It  is  e^ht  o'clock  at  night,  I  am  returned  from  the 
Dehesa,  and  am  standing  on  the  soteoy  or  flat  roof  of 
my  house,  enjoying  the  cool  breeze.  Johannes  Chry- 
sostom  has  just  arrived  from  his  labour.  I  have  not 
spoken  to  him,  but  I  hear  him  below  in  the  courtyard, 
detailing  to  Antonio  the  progress  he  has  made  in  the 
last  two  days.  He  speaks  barbarous  Greeks  plentifully 
interlarded  with  Spanish  words ;  but  I  gather  from 
his  discourse,  that  he  has  already  sold  twelve  Testa- 
ments among  his  fellow-labourers.  I  hear  copper  coin 
falling  on  the  pavement,  and  Antonio,  who  is  not  of 
a  very  Christian  temper,  reproving'  him  for  not  having 
brought  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  in  silver.  He  now 
asks  for  fifteen  more,  as  he  says  the  demand  is  be- 
coming great,  and  that  he  shall  have  no  difficulty  in 
disposing  of  tiiem  in  the  course  of  the  morrow,  whilst 
pursuing  his  occupations.    Antonio  goes  to  fetch  them» 
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and  he  now  stands  alone  by  the  marble  fountain,  sing- 
ing a  wild  song,  which  1  believe  to  be  a  hymn  of  his 
beloved  Greek  Church.  Behold  one  of  die  helpers 
which  the  Lord  has  sent  me  in  my  Gospel  labours 
on  the  shores  of  the  Guadalquivir. 

I  lived  in  the  greatest  retirement  during  the  whole 
time  that  I  passed  at  Seville,  spending  the  greater 
part '  of  each  day  in  study,  or  in  that  half  dreamy 
state  of  inactivity  which  is  the  natural  effect  of  the 
influence  of  a  warm  climate.  There  was  little'  in  the 
character  of  the  people  around  to  induce  me  to  enter 
much  into  society.  The  higher  class  of  the  Aadalu- 
sians  are  probably  upon  the  whole  the  most  vain  and 
foolish  of  human  beings,  with  a  taste  for  nothing  but 
sensual  amusements^  foppery  in  dress,  and  ribald  dis- 
course. Their  insolence  ts  only  equalled  by  theil* 
meanness,  and  their  prod^lity  by  their  avarice.  The 
lower  classes  ai^  a  shade  or  two  better  than  *  their 
superiors  in  station :  little,  it  is  trae,  can  be  said  for 
the  tone  of  their  morality ;  they  artt  overreaching, 
quarrelsome,  and  revengeful,  but  they  are  upon  the 
whote  more  courteous,  and  certainly  not  more  ignorant 

The  Andalusians  are  in  general  held  in  the  lowest 
estimation  by  the  rest  of  the  Spaniards,  even  those  in 
opulent  circumstances  finding  some  difficulty  at  Madrid 
in  procuring  admission  into  respectable  society,:  where, 
if  ikity  find  their  way,  they  are  invariably  the  objects 
of  ridicule,  from  the  absurd  airs  and  grimaces  in  which 
they  indillge, — ^their  tdndency  to  boasting  and  exagge- 
ration, their  curious  accent,  and  the  incorrect  manner 
in  which  they  speak  and  pronounce  the  Castiliau 
language.^ 

*  Chiefly  in  their  pronunciation  of  the  cfaaracterisric  C  and  Z 
<if  the  Castilian  as  S  instead  of  TH.    The  South-American 
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.  .In  a  word»  the  Andc|lusUn3i  in  all  estimable  traits 
of  qharactef,  are, as  far  b^low  the  other  Sp^iarcja  as 
the  cQMntry  which  they  inhabit  is  superior,  in  beauty 
simA  fertility  to  the  other  provinces  of  Spain,.^ 

Yet  let  it  not  fo^.  4.  mon>^nt  be  suppose  tjiat  I 
have  any  iotentioa  of  asserting,  that  excellent  ^nd 
estimable  indivtduals  are  not )  to  be  found,  amongst 
the  Andalusians;  iii  was  adnpngst  th^m  th<it>I  myself 
discovered  one,  whom  I  have.no  hesitation  in  asserting 
to  bft  the  most>/ex^traordinary  character  that  has  ever 
cQBie  within  the  .sphere  of  my  knowledge ;  but  this 
was  na  scion  of  a  noible  or  knightly  house,  "  no  wearer 
of  soft*  olotbii^/''n0^.sleek  highly  perfumed  personage, 
none  of  the  romaxiticoB  who  walk  in  lai^tsbing 
attitudes  about  the  streets  of  SeviUoi  with  long  hlm;k 
hair  hanging  upon  their  shoulders  in  luxuriant  curjb: 
bcit  one.  of  those  whom  the  proud  and  unfeeling  sty^e 
the<  dregs' of.  die.  pc^ulace,  a  haggard,  housele3$^  penai* 
tess  man,  in  rags  and  tatters* .  I  allude  to  Manuel,  the 
-^wiiat  shall  I  call  hin>  i — ^seller  of  lottery,  tickets, 
driver  oC. death  carts,  or  poet  laureate  in  gyi^sy  Songs  ? 
I  wonder  whether  thou  art  still  living,  my  friend 
Manuel ;  thou  geritleman  of  laature's  forming — honest, 
pure-minded,  humble,  yet  dignified  being  1  Art  thou 
still  wandering  through  theoourts  of  beautiful  Safadoro, 
or-  on  the  banks  of  th(e  Lea  Baro,*  thine  eyes  fixed 
in  vacancy,  and  thy  mind  striving  to  recall  same 
kalf^forgotten  couplet  of  Luis  Lobo ;  or  art  thou  gone 
\o  thy  long^rest,  out  beyond  the  Xeres  gate  within 

Spaniards^  so  lareely  recruited  from  Andalusia,  maintain  the 
same  sibitatiOD,'  wiireh  is  about  as  oflfeilsivie  to- a  true  CsUttliaa 
as  the  dropping  of  an  H  is  to  an  educated  Englishman..    , 

*  Safacoro  is  the  Romany  name  for  Seville  ;  and  Len  Baro  for 
the  great  river,  arabUi  Wady  ai  iCebir,the  Guadalquivir  .  See 
Glossary. 
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the  wkll  of  the.Campo  Santo,  to  whicb>an  times  of 
pest  and  sicknessi  thou  wast  wont  to  carry  90  many, 
gypsy  and  Gentile,  in  thy  cart  of  Jihe  tinkling  bell? 
Oft  in  the  rontons  of  the  lettered  and  learned  in  this 
land  of  universal  literature^  when  weary. of  tjtie  display 
of  pedantry  and  egotism,  have  I  recurred  \^ith  yearnr 
ing  to  our  gypsy  recitations  at  the^  Qld  ho\i$e  in  the 
Pila  Seoa.  Oft,  when  sickieaed  by.  the.  high- wrought 
professions. of  those,  who  bear  the  crossi  in  giViled 
chariots,  !  have  I  thought  on  the^  ithy  c^lfn  fait]^ 
without  pretence, — thy  paAienQe.in  poverty,  .and  forti- 
tude in  afBiction;  and.  as  pft,  when  thinkii^  pf,  my 
speedily  approachh^  end,  have  I  ,w4sl^d  that  I  might 
meet  thee  once  again,  and  tbfit.tlpy  h^nds^  might  help 
to  b^ar  me  to  "the  dead  mian'3  acre"  yonder  on  the 
sunny  plain,  O  Manuel  I  *  r     , 

My  principal  visitor  was  Dignysins,  who  seldom 
failed  to  make  his  appearance  levery  forenoon :  the 
pobr  fellpw  came  for  sympathy  and  conversation^**  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  a  attuation  .more  forlorn  and 
isolated  than  that  of  this  man* — a  Gi^ek  ^t  .Seville, 
with  scarcely  a  single  acquaintance,  smd  dppfiadAQg 
for  subsistence  on  the  miserable,  pittance  to  J^  derivjad 
from  iseUing  a  few  books»  for  the  most  part  hawked 
about  Irom  door  to'  door.  "Whatt  could  have  first 
induced  you  to  commence  bookselling  in  Seville?" 
said  I  to  him,  as  he  arrived  one  suitry  day,  heated 
afnd  faftigued,  with  a  small  bundle  of  books  secured 
together  by  a  leather  strap.  ,•.: 

Dionysiusi-*-Fot   want   of   a    better  employmi^nt, 

»    •  •"  ■  )■ 

*  For  further  information  about  Manuel  and  Luis  Lobo,  who 
compiled  a' manuscript  collection  of  .the,  pseudo-gypsy  writings 
of  /44  del  aficioHy  or  .those,  addicted  (q  the  Citanot  and  their 
language,  see  The  Zincali^j^i  iiL  chap,  iu 
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Kyrie,^  I  have  adopted  this  most  unprofitable  and 
despised  one.  Oft  have  I  regretted  not  having  been 
bred  up  as  a  shoemaker,  or  having  learnt  in  my 
youth  some  other  useful  handicraft,  for  gladly  would 
I  follow  it  now.  Such,  at  least,  would  procure  me  the 
respect  of  my  fellow-creatures,  inasmuch  as  they 
needed  me ;  but  now  all  avoid  me  and  look  upon  me 
with  contempt ;  for  what  have  I  to  offer  in  this  place 
that  any  one  cares  about  ?  Books  in  Seville  I  where 
no  one  reads,  or  at  least  nothing  but  new  romances* 
translated  from  the  French,  and  obscenity.  Books! 
Would  I  were  a  gypsy  and  could  trim  donk^rs,  for 
then  I  were  at  legist  independent  and  were  more 
respected  than  I  am  at  present. 

Myself, — ^Of  what  kind  of  books  does  your  stock- 
in-trade  consist  ? 

Dimysius, — Of  those  not  likely  to  suit  the  Seville 
market,  Kyrie  ;  books  of  sterling  and  intrinsic  value ; 
many  of  them  in  ancient  Greek,  which  I  picked  up 
upon  the  dissolution  of  the  convents,  when  the  con- 
tents of  the  libraries  were  hurled  into  the  courtyards, 
and  there  sold  by  the  arroba,  I  thought  at  first  tllat  I 
was  about  to  make  a  fortune,  and  in  fact  my  boakF 
would  be  so  in  any  other  place;  but  here  I  have 
offered  an  Elzevir  t  for  half  a  dollar  in  vain.  I  should 
starve  were,  it  not  for  the  strangers  who  occasionally 
purchase  of  me. 

Myself. — Seville  is  a  large  cathedral  city,  abounding 
with  priests  and  canons ;  surely  some  of  these  occar 
sionally  visit  you  to  make  purchases  of  classic  works 
and  books  connected  with  ecclesiastical  literature. 

*  K^c,  voc.  of  «^or,  the  usnal  mode  of  address,  **  sir.** 
t  The  name  of  a  famous  family  of  Dutch  printers  (1594- 
1680). 
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Dionysius. — If  you  think  so,  Kyrie^  you  know  little 
respecting  the  ecclesiastics  of  Seville.  I  am  acquainted 
witli  many  of  them,  and  can  assure  you  that  a  tribe 
of  beings  can  scarcely  be  found  with  a  more  confirmed 
aversion  to  intellectual  pursuits  of  every  kind.  Their 
reading  is  confined  to  newspapers,  which  they  take 
up  in  the  hope  of  seeii^  that  their  friend  Don  Carlos 
is  at  length  reinstated  at  Madrid ;  but  they  prefer 
their  chocolate  and  biscuits,  and  nap  before  dinner, 
to  the  wisdom  of  Plato  and  the  eloquence  of  TuUy. 
They  occasionally  visit  me,  but  it  is  only  to  pass  away 
a  heavy  hour  in  chattering  nonsense.  Once  on  a 
time  three  of  them  came,  in  the  hope  of  making 
me  a  convert  to  their  Latin  superstition.  **  Signer 
Donatio**  said  they  {for ^o  they  called  me),  ''how  is 
it  that  an  unprejudiced  person  like  yourself,  a  man 
really  with  some  pretension  to  knowledge,  can  still 
cling  to  this  absurd  religion  of  yours  ?  Surely,  after 
having  resided  so  many  years  in  a  civilized  country 
like  this  of  Spain,  it  is  high  time  to  abandon  your 
half-<pagan  form  of  warship,  and  to  enter  the  bosom 
of  the  Church ;  now  pray  be  advised,  and  you  shall  be 
none  the  worse  for  it."  "  Tbwk  you,  gentlemen,"  I 
replied,  "for  the  interest  you  take  in  my  welfare;  I 
am  always  open  to  convictipn.;  let  us  proceed  to 
discuss  the  subject  What  ^re  the  points  of  my 
religion  which  do  not  meet  your  approbation?  You 
are  of  course  well  acquainted  with  all  our  dogmas 
and  ceremonies."  "We  know  nothing  about  your 
religion,  Signor  Donatio,  save  that  it  is  a  very  absurd 
one,  and  therefore  it  is  incumbent  upon  you,  as.  an 
unprejudiced  and  well-informed  man,  to  renounce  it" 
**  But,  gentlemen,  if  you  know  nothing  of  my  religion, 
why  call   it  absurd  ?      Sui^ly  it  is  not  the  part  o( 

XX 
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unprejudiced  people  to  disparage  that  of  which  they 
are  ignorant"  "  But,  Signar  Donatio^  it  is  not  the 
Catholic  Apostolic  Roman  religion,  is  it  ? "  **  It  may 
be^  gentlemen,  for  what  you  appear  to  know  of  it ; 
for 'your  information,  however,  I  will  teU  you  that  it 
is  not ;  it  is  the  Greek  ApostoMc  religion.  I  do  not 
call  it  catholic,  for  it  is  absurd  to  call  that  cadiolic 
wttidti  is  not  universally  acknowledged.**  ^  But,  Signar 
Donatio^  does  not  the  matter  speak  for  itself?  What 
can  a  set  of  ignorant  Greek  barbarians  know  about 
religion  ?  If  they  set  aside  the  authority  of  Rome, 
whence  should  th^r  derive  any  rational  ideas  of  reli- 
gion ?  whence  should  they  get  the  Gospel?"  ''The 
Gospel,  gentlemen  ?  Allow  me  to  ^ow  yoa  a  book 
Here  it  is;  what  is  3rour  opinion  of  it?"  ** Sign^ 
Donati,  what  does  this  mean  ?  What  characters  of 
the  devil  are  these,  arc  they  Moorish  ?  Wh6  is  able  to 
understand  them  ? '-  ''I  suppose  your  worships,. \xiD% 
Roman  priests,  know  something  of  Latin  ;  if  you 
inspect  the  tiitle*page  to  the  bottom,  you  will  find» 
in  the  language  of  your  own  Church,  '  the « Gospel  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  original 
Greek,'  of  which  your  Vulgate  is  merely  a  translation, 
and  not  a  vtsry  correct  one.  With  respect  to  the  bar- 
barism of  Greece,  it  stppears  that  you  are  not  aware 
that  Athens  was  a  city,  and  a  famed  one,  centuries 
before  the  *  first  mud  cabin  of  Rome  was  thatcbed, 
and  the  gypsy  vagabonds  who  first  peopled  it  had 
escaped  from  the  hands  of  justice."  "  Sigmm  Donatio, 
you  are  an  ignorant  heretic,  and  insolent  withal: 
wAat  nonsense  is  this!  .  .  ."  But  I  will  not  weary 
your  ears,  Kyrie^  with  all  the  absurdities  which  the 
poor  Latin  Papas  *  poured  into  mine ;  the  burden  of 

*  Priests.   Greek,  voiraT ;  not  Spanish,  in  which  language  Papa 
means  the  Pope  (of  Rome). 
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their  song  being  invariably,  what  nonsense  is  this  I 
which  was  certainly  applicable  enough  to  what  they 
themselves  were  saying.  Seeing,  however,  that  I  was 
more  than  their  match  in  religious  controversy,  they 
fell  foul  of  my  country.  "Spain  is  a  better  country 
than  Greece,"  said  one.  "You  never  tasted  bread 
before  you  came  to  Spain,"  cried  another.  *''And 
little  enough  since,"  thought  1.  "You  never  before 
saw  such  a  city  as  Seville,"  said  the  third.  But  then 
ensued  the  best  part  of  the  comedy:  hiy  visitors 
chanced  to  be  natives  of  three  different  places ;  one 
was  of  Seville,  another  of  Utrera,  and  the  third  of 
Miguel  Turra,  a  miserable  village  in  La  Mancha.  At 
the  mention  of  Seville,  the  other  two  instantly  began 
to  sing  the  praises  of  their  respective  places  of  birth ; 
this  brought  on  comparisons,  and  a  violent  dispute  was 
the  consequence.  Much  abuse  passed  between  them, 
whilst  I  stood  by,  shrugged  my  shoulders,  and  said 
tipotas.*  At  last,  as  they  were  leaving  the  house,  I 
said,  "  Who  would  have  thought,  gentlemen,  fliat  the 
polemics  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches  were  so 
closely  connected  with  the  comparative  merits  of 
Seville,  Utrera,  and  Miguel  Turra?" 

Myself. — Is  the  spirit  of  proselytism  very  pnevalent 
here  ?  Of  what  description  of  people  do  their  converts 
generally  consist  ? 

DionyHus. — I  will  tell  you,  Kyrie;  the  generality 
of  their  converts  consist  of  German  or  English  Pro- 
testant adventurers,  who  come  here  to  settle,  and  ih 
coiu^e  of  time  take  to  themselves  wives  from  amongst 
the  Spanish,  prior  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  become 
members  of  the  Latin  Church;  A  few  are  vagabond 
Jews,  from  Gibraltar  or  Tangier,  who  have  fled  for 

*  T(vorf  B  nothing  at  all. 
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their  crimes  into  Spain,  and  who  renounce  their  faith 
to  escape  from  starvation.  These  gentry,  however,  it 
is  necessary  to  pay,  on  which  account  the  priests  pro- 
cure for  them  padrinos,  or  godfathers  ;  these  generally 
consist  of  rich  devotees  over  whom  the  priests  have 
influence,  and  who  esteem  it  a  glory  and  a  meritorious 
act  to  assist  in  bringing  back  lost  souls  to  the  Church. 
The  neophyte  aUows  himself  to  be  convinced  on  the 
promise:  of  a  pssOa  a  day,  which  is  generally  paid  by 
the  godfathers  for  the  first  year,  but  seldom  for  a 
longer  period.  About  forty  years  ago,  however,  they 
made  a  somewhat  notable  convert  A  civil  war  arose 
in  Morocco,  caused  by  the  separate  pretensions  of 
two  brothers  to  the  throne.  One  of  these  being 
worsted,  fled  over  to  Spain,  imploring  the  i>rotection 
of  Charles  IV.  He  soon  became  an  object  of  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  priests,  who  were  not  slow  in  con- 
verting him,  and  induced  Charles  to  settle  upon  him  a 
pension  of  a  dollar  per  day.  He  died  some  few  years 
since  in  Seville,  a  despised  vagabond.  He  left  behind 
him  a  son,  who  is  at  present  a  notary,  and  outwardly 
very  devout,  but  a  greater  hypocrite  and  picaron  does 
not  exist.  I  would  you  could  see  his  face,  Kyrie^  it  is 
that  of  Judas  Iscariot  I  think  you  would  say  so,  for 
you  are  a  physiognomist  He  lives  next  door  to  me, 
and  notwithstanding  his  pretensions  to  religion,  is 
permitted  to  remain  in  a  state  of  great  poverty. 

And  now  nothing  further  for  the  present  about 
Dionysius. 

About  the  middle  of  July  our  work  was  concluded 
at  Seville,  and  fov  the.  very  efficient  reason  that  I 
had  no  more  Testaments  to  sell ;  sqmewhat  more 
than  two  hundred  having  been  circulated  since  my 
arrival 
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About  ten  days  before  the  time  of  which  I  am  speak- 
ing, I  was  visited  by  various  algtmsHs^  accompanied 
by  a  kind  of  headborough,  who  made  a  small  seizure 
of  Testaments  and  gypsy  Gospels^  which  happe&ed 
to  be  lying  about.  This  visit  was  far  from  being 
disagreeable  to  me,  as  I  considered  it  to  be  a  very 
satisfactory  proof  of  the  effect  of  our  exertions  in 
Seville.  I  cannot  help  here  relating  an  anecdote : — A 
day  or  two  subsequent,  having  occasion  to  call  at  the 
house  of  the  headborough  respecting  my  passport,  I 
found  him  lying  on  his  bed)  for  it  was  the  hour  of 
siesta^  reading  intently  one  of  the  Testaments  which 
he  had  taken  away,  all  of  which,  if  he  had  obeyed  his 
orders,  would  have  been  deposited  in  the  office  of  the 
civil  governor.  So  intently,  indeed,  was  he  engaged 
in  reading,  that  he  did  not  at  first  observe  my  en- 
trance ;  when  he  did,  however,  he  sprang  up  in  great 
confusion,  and  locked  the  book  up  in  his  cabinet, 
whereupon  I  smiled,  and  told  him  to  be  under  no 
alarm,  as  I  was  glad  to  see  him  so  usefully  employed. 
Recovering  himself,  he  said  that  he  had  read  the  book 
nearly  through,  and  that  he  had  found  no  harm  in  it, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  everything  to  praise.  Adding, 
he  believed  that  the  clergy  must  be  possessed  with 
devils  (endemoniados)  to  persecute  it  in  the  manner 
they  did. 

It  was  Sunday  when  the  seizure  was  made,  and  I 
happened  to  be  reading  the  Liturgy.  One  of  the 
alguazils^  when  going  away,  made  an  observation 
respecting  the  very  different  manner  in  which  the 
Protestants  and  Catholics  keep  the  Sabbath ;  the 
former  being  in  their  own  houses  reading  good  books, 
and  the  latter  abroad  in  the  bull-ring,  seeing  the  wild 
bulls  tear  out  the  gory  bowels  of  the  poor  horses 
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The  bull  amphitheatre  at  Seville  is  the  finest  in  all 
Spain,  and  is  invariably  on  a  Sunday  (the  only  day 
on  which  it  is  open)  filled  with  applauding  multitudes. 

I  now  made  preparations  for  leaving  Seville  for  a 
few  months,  my  destination  being  the  coast  of  Bar- 
bary.  Antonio,  who  did  not  wish  to  leave  Spain,  in 
which  were  his  wife  and  children,  returned  to  Madrid, 
rejoicing  in  a  handsome  gratuity  with  which  I  pre- 
sented him.  As  it  was  my  intention  to  return  to 
Seville,  I  left  my  hou3e  and  horses  in  the  charge  of 
a  friend  in  whom  I  could  confide,  and  departed. 

The  Reasons  which  induced  me  to  visit  Barbary 
will  be  seen  in  the  following  chapters. 
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CHAPTER  L. 

Might  on  the  Gtiadalquivii^*<Gospel  Light-— Bonania— Strand 
of  Saa  Lttcai^— Andalusian  Scenery — History  of  a  Chest-— 
Cosas  de  los  Ingleses — The  Two  Gypsies — The  privei^— 
The  Red  Nightcap — The  Steam-Boat---Christian  Language. 

On  the  liight  of  the  31st  of  July  I  departed  from 
Seville  upon  my  expedition,  going  on  board  one  of 
the  steamers  which  ply  on  the  Guadalquivir  between 
Seville  and  Cadiz. 

It  was  my  intention  to  stop  at  San  Lucar,  for  the 
purpose  of  recovering  the  chest  of  Testaments  which 
bad  been  placed  in  embargo  diere,  until  such  time  as 
they  could  be  removed  from  the  kingdom  of  Spain. 
These  Testaments  I  intended  for  distribution  amongst 
the  Christians  whom  I  hoped  to  meet  on  the  shores 
of  Barbary.  San  Lucar  is  about  fifteen  leagues  distant 
from  Seville,  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Cadiz, 
where  the  yellow  waters  of  the  Guadalquivir  unite  with 
the  brine.  The  steamer  shot  from  the  little  quay,  or 
wharf,  at  about  half-past  nine,  and  then  arose  a  loud 
cry — it  was  the  voices  of  those  on  board  and  on  shore 
wishing  farewell  to  their  friends.  Amongst  the  tumult 
I  thought'  I  could  distinguish  the  accents  of  some 
friend^  of  my  own  who  had  accompanied  me  to  the 
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bank,  and  I  instantly  raised  my  own  voice  louder 
than  all.  The  night  \f^s  very  dark,  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  as  we  passed  along  we  could  scarcely 
distinguish  the  trees  which  cover  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  river  until  it  takes  its  first  turn.  A  calmazo  had 
reigned  during  the  day  at  Seville,  by  which  is  meant 
exceedingly  sultry  weather,  unenlivened  by  the  slightest 
breeze.  The  night  likewise  was  calm  and  sultry.  As 
I  had  frequently  made  the  voyage  of  the  Guadalquivir, 
ascending  and  descending  this  celebrated  river,  I  felt 
nothing  of  that  restlessness  and  curiosity  which  people 
experience  in  a  strange  place,  whether  in  light  or 
darkness,  and  being  acquainted  with  none  of  the  other 
passengers,  who  were  talking  on  the  deck,  I  thought 
my  best  plan  would  be  to  retire  to  the  cabin  and  enjoy 
some  rest,  if  possible.  The  cabin  was  solitary  and 
tolerably  cool,  all  its  windows  on  either  side  being 
open  for  the  admission  of  air.  Flinging  myself  on  one 
of  the  cushioned  benches,  I  was  soon  asleep,  in  which 
state  I  continued  for  about  two  hours,  when  I  was 
aroused  by  the  furious  biting  of  a  thousand  bi^, 
which  compelled  me  to  seek  the  deck,  where,  wrapping 
myself  in  my  cloak,  I  again  fell  asleep.  It  was  near 
daybreak  when  I  awoke ;  we  were  then  about  two 
leagues  from  San  Lucar.  I  arose,  and  looked  towards 
the  east,  watching  the  gradual  progress  of  dawn,  first 
the  dull  light,  then  the  streak,  then  the  tinge,  then 
the  bright  blush^  till  at  last  the  golden  disk  of  that 
orb  which  giveth  day  emerged  from  the  abyss  of 
immensity,  and  in  a  moment  the  whole  prospect  was 
covered  with  brightness  and  glory.  The  land  smiled, 
the  waters  sparkled,  the  birds  sang,  and  men  arose 
from  their  resting-places  and  rejoiced :  for  it  was 
day,  and  the  sun  was  gone  forth  on  the  errand  of  its 
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Creator,  tiie  diffusion  of  light  and  gladness,  and  the 
dispelling  of  darkness  and  sorrow. 

''  Behold  the  morning  sun 
Begins  his  glorious  way  ; 
His  beams  tlirough  all  the  nations  run, 
And  life  and  light  convey. 

"  But  where  the  Gospel  comes, 
It  spreads  diviuer  light ; 
It  calls  dead  sinners  from  their  tombs, 
And  gives  the  blind  their  sight" 

We  now  stopped  before  Bonanza:  this  is,  properly 
speaking,  the  port  of  San  Lucar,  although  it  is  half 
a  league  distant  from  the  latter  place.     It  is  called 
Bonanza  on  account  of  its  good  anchorage,  and  its 
being  secured  from  the  boisterous  winds  of  the  ocean  ; 
its  literal  meaning  is  "fair  weather."*     It  consists  of 
several  large  white  buildings,  principally  government 
store-houses,  and  is  inhabited  by  the  coastguard,  de- 
pendents on  the  custom-house,  and  a  few  fishermen. 
A  boat  came  off  to  receive  those  passengers  whose 
destination  was  San  Lucar,  and  to  bring  on  board 
about  half  a  dozen  who  were  bound  for  Cadiz:    I 
entered   with  the  rest.     A  young  Spaniard  of  very 
diminutive  stature  addressed  some  questions  to  me 
in  French  as  to  what  I  thought  of  the  scenery  and 
climate  of  Andalusia.    I  replied  that  I  admired  both, 
which  evidently  gave  him  great  pleasure.    The  boat^ 
man  now  came  demanding  two  reals  for  conveying 
me  on  shore.    I  had  no  small  money,  and  offered  him 

•  The  secondaiy  si^^nification  of  ** prosperity"  or  "good 
fortune  ^  is  more  familiar  to  English  ears ;  the  word  having 
come  to  us  by  way  of  the  Spanish,  American,  and  Californtan 
mining  camps. 
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a  dollar  to  change.  He  safd  that  it  was  impossible. 
I  asked  him  what  was .  to  be  done :  whereupon  he 
replied,  uncivilly,  that  he  knew  not,  but  could  not 
lose  time,  and  expected  to  be  paid  instantly.  The 
young  Spaniard,  observing  my  embarrassment,  took 
out  two  reals  and  paid  the  fellow.  I  thanked  him 
heartily  for  this  act  of  civility,  for  which  I  felt  really 
grateful ;  as  there  are  few  situations  more  unpleasant 
than  to  be  in  a  crowd  in  want  of  change,  whilst  you 
are  importuned  by  people  for  payment.  A  loose  cha- 
racter once  told  me  tiiat  it  was  far  preferable  to  be 
without  money  at  all«  as  you  then  knew  what  course 
to  take«  I  subsequently  met  the  young  Spaniard  at 
Cadiz,  and  repaid  him,  with  thanks. 

A  few  cabriolets  were  waiting  near  the  wharf,  in 
order  to  convey  us  to  San  Lucar.  I  ascended  one^ 
and  we  proceeded  slowly  along  the  playa  or  strand. 
This  place  is  famous  in  the  ancient  novels  of  Spain, 
of  that  class  called  Picaresque,  or  those  devotc^d  to 
the  adventures  of  notorious  scoundrels^  the  father  of 
which,  as  also  of  others  of  the  same  kind,  in  whatever 
langu^e,  is  Lazariilo  ds  Tonnes.  Cervantes  himself 
has  immortalized  this  strand  in  the  most  amusing  of 
his  smaller  tales,  La  Ilustre  Fregona^^  In  a  word, 
the  strand  of  .San  Lucar  in  ancient  times,  if^not  in 
modem,  was  a  rendezvous  for  ruffians,  eantrabandista^^ 
and  vagabonds  of  every  description,  who  nested  .there 
in  wooden  sheds,  which  have  now  vanished.  San 
Lucar  itself  was  always  noted  for  the  thievish  propen- 
sities of  its  inhabitants — the  worst  in  all  Andalusia. 
The  roguish  innkeeper  in  Don  Quixote  perfected  his 
education  at  San  Lucar.  All  these  recollections 
crowded  into  my  mind  as  we  proceeded  along  the 

^  '*The  Illustrious  Scullion." 
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strand,  which  was  beautifully  gilded  by  the  Andalu* 
isian  sun.  We  at  last  arrived  nearly  opposite  to  San 
Lucar,  which  stands  at  some  distance  from  the  water- 
side. Here  a  lively  spectacle  presented  itself  to  us : 
the  shore  was  covered  with  a  multitude  of  females 
either  dressing  or  undressing  themselves,  while  (I 
q>eak  within  bounds)  hundreds  were  in  the  water, 
sporting  and  playing :  some  were  close  by  the  beach, 
stretched  at  their  full  length  on  the  sand  and  pebbles, 
allowing  the  little  billows  to  dash  over  their  heads  and 
bosoms  ;  whilst  others  were  swimming  boldly  out  into 
the  firth.  There  was  a  confused  hubbub  of  female 
cries,  thin  shrieks,  and  shrill  laughter ;  couplets  like- 
wise were  being  sung,  on  what  subject  it  is  easy  to 
guess — for  we  were  in  sunny  Andalusia,  and  what  can 
its  black-eyed  daughters  think,  speak,  or  sing  of  but 
amar^  amor,  which  now  sounded  from  the  land  and 
the  waters  ?  Further  on  along  the  beach  we  perceived 
likewise  a  crowd  of  men  bathing ;  we  passed  not  by 
them,  but  turned  to  the  left  up  an  alley  or  avenue 
which  leads  to  San  Lucar,  and  which  may  be  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  long.  The  view  from  hence  was  truly  mag- 
nificent :  before  us  lay  the  town,  occupying  die  side 
and  top  of  a  tolerably  high  hill,  extending  from  east 
to  west  It  appeared  to  be  of  considerable  size  ;  and 
I  was  subsequently  informed  that  it  contained  at  least 
twenty  thousand  inhabitants.  Several  immense  edifices 
and  walls  towered  up  in  a  style  of  grandeur  which  can 
be  but  feebly  described  by  words ;  but  the  principal 
object  was  an  ancient  castle  towards  the  left  The 
houses  were  all  white,  and  would  have  shone'brilliantly 
in  the  sun  had  it  been  higher ;  but  at  this  early  hour 
they  lay  comparatively  in  shade.  The  tout  ensembU 
was  very  Moorish  and  Oriental ;  atid,  indeed,  in  ancient 
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times  San  Lucar  was  a  celebrated  stronghold  of  the 
MoorSy  and,  next  to  Almeria,  the  most  frequented  of 
the  commercial  places  in  Spain.  Ever3rthing,  indeed, 
in  these  parts  of  Andalusia  is  perfectly  OrientaL 
Behold  the  heavens,  as  cloudless  and  as  brightly  azure 
as  those  of  Ind ;  the  fiery  sun  which  tans  the  fairest 
cheek  in  a  moment,  and  which  fills  the  air  with 
flickering  flame ;  and  oh !  remark  the  scenery  and  the 
vegetable  productions.  The  alley  up  which  we  were 
moving  was  planted  on  each  side  with  that  remark- 
able tree  or  plant,  for  I  know  not  which  to  call  it,  the 
giant  aloe,  which  is  called  in  Spanish,  pita^  and  in 
Moorish,  gursian.  It  rises  here  to  a  height  almost  as 
magnificent  as  on  the  African  shore.  Need  I  say 
that  the  stem,  which  springs  up  from  the  middle  of  the 
bush  of  green  blades,  which  shoot  out  from  the  root 
on  all  sides,  is  as  high  as  a  palm-tree ;  and  need  I 
say  that  those  blades,  which  are  of  an  immense  thick- 
ness at  the  root,  are  at  the  tip  sharper  than  the  point 
of  a  spear,  and  would  inflict  a  terrible  wound  on  any 
animal  which  might  inadvertently  rush  against  them  ? 
One  of  the  first  houses  at  San  Lucar  was  the  posada 
at  which  we  stopped.  It  confronted,  with  some  others, 
the  avenue  up  which  we  had  come.  As  it  was  still 
early,  I  betook  myself  to  rest  for  a  few  hours,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  I  went  out  to  visit  Mr.  Phillipi,  the 
British  vice-consul,  who  was  already  acquainted  with 
me  by  name,  as  I  had  been  recommended  to  him  in 
a  letter  from  a  relation  of  his  at  Seville.  Mr.  Phillip! 
was  at  home  in  his  counting-house,  and  received  me 
with  much  kindness  and  civility.  I  told  him  the 
motive  of  my  visit  to  San  Lucar,  and  requested  his 
assistance  towards  obtaining  the  books  from  the 
custom-house,  in  order  to  transport  them  out  of  the 
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country,  as  I  was  very  well  acquainted  with  the  diffi- 
culties which  every  one  has  to  encounter  in  Spain 
who  has  any  business  to  transact  with  the  government 
authorities.  He  assured  me  that  he  should  be  most 
happy  to  assist  me  ;  and,  accordingly,  despatched  with 
me  to  the  custom-house  his  head  clerk,  a  person  well 
known  and  much  respected  at  San  Lucar. 

It  may  be  as  well  here  at  once  to  give  the  history 
of  these  books,  which  might  otherwise  tend  to  em- 
barrass the  narrative.  They  consisted  of  a  chest  of 
Testaments  in  Spanish,  and  a  small  box  of  Saint 
Luke's  Gospel  in  the  Gitano  language  of  the  Spanish 
gypsies.  I  obtained  them  from  the  custom-house  at 
San  Lucar,  with  a  pass  for  that  of  Cadiz.  At  Cadiz 
I  was  occupied  two  days,  and  also  a  person  whom  I 
employed,  in  going  through  all  the  formalities,  and 
in  procuring  the  necessary  papers.  The  expense  was 
great,  as  money  was  demanded  at  every  step  I  had 
to  take,  though  I  was  simply  complying,  in  this  in- 
stance, with  the  orders  of  the  Spanish  government  in 
removing  prohibited  books  from  Spain.  The  farce 
did  not  end  until  my  arrival  at  Gibraltar,  where  I 
paid  the  Spanish  consul  a  dollar  for  certifying  on 
the  back  of  the  pass,  which  I  had  to  return  to  Cadiz, 
that  the  books  were  arrived  at  the  former  place.  It 
is  true  that  he  never  saw  the  books,  nor  inquired 
about  them ;  but  he  received  the  money,  for  which 
he  alone  seemed  to  be  anxious. 

Whilst  at  the  custom-house  of  San  Lucar  I  was 
asked  one  or  two  questions  respecting  the  books  con- 
tained in  the  chests:  this  afforded  me  some  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  of  the  New  Testament  and  the 
Bible  Society.  What  I  said  excited  attention  ;  and 
presently  all  the  officers  and  dependents  of  the  house, 
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great  and  small,  were  gathered  around  me,  from  the 
governor  to  the  porter.  As  it  was  necessary  to  open 
the  boxes  to  inspect  their  contents,  we  all  proceeded 
to  the  courtyard,  where,  holding  a  Testament  in  my 
hand,  I  recommenced  my  discourse.  I  scarcely  know 
what  I  said;  for  I  was  much  agitated,  and  hurried 
away  by  my  feelings,  when  I  bethought  me. of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Word  of  God  was  persecuted  in 
this  unhappy  kingdom.  My  words  evidently  made 
impression,  and  to  my  astonishment  every  person 
present  pressed  me  for  a  copy.  I  sold  several  within 
the  walls  of  the  custom*house.  The  object,  however, 
of  most  attention  was  the  gypsy  Grospel,  which  was 
minutely  examined  amidst  smiles  and  exclamations 
of  surprise ;  an  individual  every  now  and  then  crying, 
"  Cosas  de  los  Ingleses**  A  bystander  asked  me  whether 
I  could,  speak  the  Gitano  language.  I  replied  that  I 
could  not  only  speak  it,  but  write  it,  and  instantly 
made  a  speech  of  about  five  minutes  in  the  gypsy 
tongue,  which  I  had  no  sooner  concluded  than  sdl 
clapped  their  hands  and  simultaneously  shouted, 
**  Cosas  de  Inglaterra^^  ^^  Cosas  de  los  InglesesP  I 
disposed  of  several  copies  of  the  g]^y  Gospel  like- 
wise, and  having  now  settled  the  business  which  had 
brought  me  to  the  custom-house,  I  saluted  my  new 
friends  and  departed  with  my  books. 

I  now  revisited  Mr.  Fhillipi,  who,  upon  learning  that 
it  was  my  intention  to  proceed  to  Cadiz  next  morning 
by  the  steamer,  which  would  touch  at  Bonanza  at  four 
o'clock,  despatched  the  chests, and  my  little  luggage 
to  the  latter  place,  where  he  likewise  adyiscKi  me  to 
sleep,  in  order  that  I  might  be  in  readiness  to  embark 
at  ^at  early  hour.  He  then  introduced  me  to  his 
family,  his  wife  an  English  woman,  3nd  his  daughter 
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an  amiable  and  beautiful  girl  of  about  eighteen  years 
of  age,  whom  I  had  previously  seen  at  Seville ;  three 
or  four  other  ladies  from  Seville  were  likewise  th^re 
on  a  visit,  and  for  the  purpose  of  sea-bathing.  After 
a  few  words  in  English  between  the  lady  of  the  house 
and  myself,  we  all  commenced  chatting  in  Spanish, 
which  seemed  to  be  the  only  language  understpod  or 
cared  for  by  the  rest  of  the  company ;  indeed,  who 
would  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  expect  Spanish  females 
to  speak  any  language  but  their  own,  which,  flexible 
and  harmonious  as  it;  is  (far  more  so,  I  think,  than 
any  other),  seems  at  times  quite  inadequate  to  express 
the  wild  sallies  of  •their  luxuriant:  imagination.  Two 
houfs  fled  rapidly  away  in  discourse,  interrupted  occa- 
sionally by  music  and  song,  when  I  bade  farewell  to 
this  delightful  society,  and  strolled  out  to  view  the 
town. 

It  was  now  past  noon,  and  the  heat  was  exceedingly 
fierce :  I  saw  scarcely  a  living  being  in  the  streets^ 
the  stones  of  which  burnt  my  feet  through  the  soles 
of  my  boots.  I  passed  through  the  square  of  the 
Cpnstitutioti,  which  presents  nothing  particular  to  the 
eye  of  the  stranger,  and  ascended  the  hill  to  obtain 
a  nearer  view  of  the  castle.  It  is  a  strong  heavy 
edifice  of  stone,  with  round  towers,  and,  though  de- 
serted, appears  to  be  still  in  a  tolerable  state  of 
preservation.  I  became  tired  of  gazing,  and  was 
retracing  my  steps>  when  I  was  accosted  by  two 
g3^sies,  who  by  some  means  had  heard  of  my  arrival 
We  exchanged  some  words  in.  Giiano^  but  they  ap- 
peared to  be  very  ignorant  of  the  dialect,  and  utterly 
unable  tx)  maintain  a  conversation  in  it  They  were 
clamorous  for  a  gabkoUy  or  book  in  the  gypsy  tongue. 
I  refused  it  them,  saying  that  they  could  turn  it  to  no 
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profitable  account ;  but  finding  that  they  could  read,  I 
promised  them  each  a  Testament  in  Spanish.  This 
offer,  however,  they  refused  with  disdain,  saying  that 
they  cared  for  nothing  written  in  the  language  of  the 
Busni  or  Gentiles.  They  then  persisted  in  their 
demand,  to  which  I  at  last  yielded,  being  unable  to 
resist  their  importunity ;  whereupon  they  accompanied 
me  to  the  inn,  and  received  what  they  so  ard^itly 
desired. 

In  the  evening  I  was  visited  by  Mr.  Phillipi,  who 
informed  me  that  he  had  ordered  a  cabriolet  to  call 
for  me  at  the  inn  at  eleven  at  night,  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  me  to  Bonanza,  and  that  a  person  there, 
who  kept  a  small  wine-house,  and  to  whom  the  chests 
and  other  things  had  been  forwarded,  would  receive 
me  for  the  night,  though  it  was  probable  that  I  should 
have  to  sleep  on  the  floor.  We  then  walked  to  the 
beach,  where  there  ^ere  a  great  number  of  bathers,  all 
men.  Amongst  them  were  some  good  swimmers ; 
two,  in  particular,  were  out  at  a  great  distance  in  the 
firth  of  the  Guadalquivir,  I  should  say  at  least  a  mile ; 
their  heads  could  just  be  descried  with  the  telescope. 
I  was  told  that  they  were  friars.  I  wondered  at  what 
period  of  their  lives  they  had  acquired  their  dexterity 
at  natation.  I  hoped  it  was  not  at  a  time  when, 
according  to  their  vows,  they  should  have  lived  for 
prayer,  fasting,  and  mortification  alone.  Swimming 
is  a  noble  exercise,  but  it  certainly  does  not  tend  to 
mortify  either  the  flesh  or  the  spirit  As  it  was 
becoming  dusk,  we  returned  to  the  town,  when  my 
friend  bade  me  a  kind  farewell.  I  then  retired  to  my 
apartment,  and  passed  some  hours  in  meditation. 

It  was  night,  ten  o'clock  ; — eleven  o'clock,  and  the 
cabriolet  was  at  the  door.    I  got  in,  and  we  proceeded 
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down  the  avenue  and  along  the  shore,  which  was  quite 
deserted.  The  waves  sounded  mournfully  ;  everything 
seemed  to  have  changed  since  the  morning.  I  even 
thought  that  the  horse's  feet  sounded  differently  as  it 
trotted  slowly  over  the  moist  firm  sand.  The  driver, 
however,  was  by  no  means  mournful,  nor  inclined  to 
be.  silent  long:  he  soon  commenced  asking  me  an 
infinity  of  questions  as  to  whence  I  came  and  whither 
I  was  bound.  Having  given  him  what  answers  I 
thought  most  proper,  I,  in  return,  asked  him  whether 
he  was  not  afraid  to  drive  along  that  beach,  which  had 
always  borne  so  bad  a  character,  at  so  unseasonable  an 
hour.  Whereupon  he  looked  around  him,  and  seeing 
no  person,  he  raised  a  shout  of  derision,  and  said  that 
a  fellow  with  his  whiskers  feared  not  all  the  thieves 
that  ever  walked  the  playa^  and  that  no  dozen  men 
in  San  Lucar  dare  to  waylay  any  traveller  whom  they 
knew  to  be  beneath  his  protection.  He  was  a  good 
specimen  of  the  Andalusian  braggart.  We  soon  saw 
a  light  or  two  shining  dimly  before  us  ;  they  proceeded 
from  a  few  barks  and  small  vessels  stranded  on  the 
sand  close  below  Bonanza:  amongst  them  I  dis- 
tinguished two  or  three  dusky  figures.  We  were  now 
at  our  journey's  end,  and  stopped  before  the  door  of 
the  place  where  I  was  to  lodge  for  the  night.  The 
driver,  dismounting,  knocked  loud  and  long,  until  the 
door  was  opened  by  an  exceedingly  stout  man  of  about 
sixty  years  of  age ;  he  held  a  dim  light  in  his  hand, 
and  was  dressed  in  a  red  nightcap  and  dirty  striped 
shirt  He  admitted  us,  without  a  word,  into  a  veiy 
large  long  room  with  a  clay  floor.  A  species  of 
counter  stood  on  one  side  near  the  door ;  behind  it 
stood  a  barrel  or  two,  and  against  the  wall,  on  shelves, 
many  bottles  of  various  sizes.     The  smell  of  liquors 
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and  wine  was  very  powerful.  I  settled  with  the  driver 
and  gave  him  a  gratuity,  whereupon  he  asked  me  for 
something  to  drink  to  my  safe  journey.  I  told  him 
he  could  call  for  whatever  he  pleased :  whereupon  he 
demanded  a  glass  of  aguardiente^  which  the  master 
of  the  house,  who  had  stationed  himself  behind  the 
counter,  handed  him  without  saying  a  word.  The 
fellow  drank  it  off  at  once,  but  made  a  great  many 
wry  faces  after  having  swallowed  it,  and,  coughing, 
said  that  he  made  no  doubt  it  was  good  liquor,  as  it 
burnt  his  throat  terribly.  He  then  embraced  me,  went 
out,  mounted  his  cabriolet,  and  drove  off. 

The  old  man  with  the  red  nightcap  now  moved 
slowly  to  the  door,  which  he  bolted  and  otherwise 
secured  ;  he  then  drew  forward  two  benches,  which  he 
placed  together,  and  pointed  to  them  as  if  to  intimate 
to  me  that  there  was  my  bed :  he  then  blew  out  the 
candle  and  retired  deeper  into  the  apartment,  where  I 
heard  him  lay  himself  down  sighing  and  snorting. 
There  was  now  no  further  light  than  what  proceeded 
from  a  small  earthen  pan  on  the  floor,  filled  with  water 
and  oil,  on  which  floated  a  small  piece  of  card  with  a 
lighted  wick  in  the  middle,  which  simple  species  of 
lamp  is  called  mariposa,^  I  now  laid  my  carpet-bag 
on  the  bench  as  a  pillow,  and  flung  myself  down.  I 
should  have  been  asleep  instantly,  but  he  of  the  red 
nightcap  now  commenced  snoring  awfully,  which 
brought  to  my  mind  that  I  had  not  yet  commended 
myself  to  my  Friend  and  Redeemer :  I  therefore  prayed, 
and  then  sank  to  repose. 

I  was  awakened  more  than  once  during  the  night 
by  cats,  and  I  believe  rats,  leaping  upon  my  body. 
At    the  last    of   these    interruptions    I    arose,    and, 
*  Lit.  a  butterfly. 
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approaching  the  mariposa,  looked  at  my  watch  ;  it  was 
half-past  three  o'clock.  I  opened  the  door  and  looked 
out;  whereupon  some  fishermen  entered,  clamouring 
for  their  morning  draught :  the  old  man  was  soon  on 
his  feet  serving  them.  One  of  the  men  said  to  me, 
that  if  I  was  going  by  the  steamer,  I  had  better  order 
my  things  to  the  wharf  without  delay,  as  be  had  heard 
the  vessel  coming  down  the  river.  I  despatched  my 
luggage,  and  then  demanded  of  the  red  nightcap  what 
I  owed  him.  He  replied,  "  Vn  real**  These  were  the 
only  two  words  which  I  heard  proceed  from  his  mouth : 
he  was  certainly  addicted'  to  silence,  and  perhaps  to 
philosophy,  neither  of  which  are  much  practised  in 
Andalusia.  I  now  hurried  to  the  wharf.  The  steamer 
was  not  yet  arrived,  but  I  heard  its  thunder  up  the 
river  every  moment  becoming  more  distinct:  there 
were  mist  and  darkness  upon  the  face  of  the  waters, 
and  I  felt  awe  as  I  listened  to  the  approach  of  the 
invisible  monster  booming  through  the  stillness  of  the 
night.  It  came  at  last  in  sight,  plashed  its  way  forward, 
stopped,  and  I  was  soon  on  board.  It  was  the  Penin- 
stila,  the  best  boat  on  the  Guadalquivir. 

What  a  wonderful  production  of  art  is  a  steam- 
boat I  and  yet  why  should  we  call  it  wonderful,  if  we 
consider  its  history  ?  More  than  five  hundred  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  idea  of  making  one  first  origi- 
nated ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  last 
century  that  the  first,  worthy  of  the  name,  made  its 
appearance  on  a  Scottish  river. 

During  this  long  period  of  time,  acute  minds  and 
skilful  hands  were  occasionally  busied  in  attempting 
to  remove  those  imperfections  in  the  machinery  which 
alone  prevented  a  vessel  being  made  capable  of  pro- 
pelling itself  against  wind  and  tide.    All  these  attempts 
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were  successively  abandoned  in  despair,  yet  scarcely 
one  was  made  which  was  perfectly  fruitless;  each 
inventor  leaving  behind  him  some  monument  of  his 
labour,  of  which  those  who  succeeded  him  took  advan- 
tage, until  at  last  a  fortunate  thought  or  two,  and  a 
few  more  perfect  arrangements,  were  all  that  were 
wanting.  The  time  arrived,  and  now,  at  length,  the 
very  Atlantic  is  crossed  by  haughty  steamers.  Much 
has  been  said  of  the  utility  of  steam  in  spreading 
abroad  civilization,  and  I  think  justly.  When  the  first 
steam-vessels  were  seen  on  the  Guadalquivir,  about 
ten  years  ago,  the  Sevillians  ran  to  the  b^iks  of  the 
river,  crying  "sorcery,  sorcery,"  which  idea  was  not 
a  little  favoured  by  the  speculation  being  an  English 
one,  and  the  boats,  which  were  English  built,  being 
provided  with  English  engineers,  as,  indeed,  they  still 
are  ;  no  Spaniard  having  been  found  capable  of  under- 
standing the  machinery.  They  soon,  however,  became 
accustomed  to  them,  and  the  boats  are  in  general 
crowded  with  passengers.  Fanatic  and  vain  as  the 
Sevillians  still  are,  and  bigoted  as  they  remain  to  their 
own  customs,  they  know  that  good,  in  one  instance 
at  least,  can  proceed  from  a  foreign  land,  and  that 
land  a  land  of  heretics  ;  inveterate  pnsjudice  has  been 
shaken,  and  we  will  hope  that  this  is  the  dawn  of 
their  civilization. 

Whilst  passing  over  the  bay  of  Cadiz,  I  was  reclining 
on  one  of  the  benches  on  ,the  deck,  when  the  captain 
walked  by  in  company  with  another  man  ;  they  stopped 
a  short  distance  from  me,  and  I  heard  the  captain 
ask  the  other,  in  a  low  voice,  how  many  languages  he 
spoke;  he  replied,  "Only  one."  "That  one,"  said 
the  captain,  "  is  of  course  the  Christian ; "  by  which 
name  the   Spaniards  style  their   own   language,  in 
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contradistinction  to  all  others.  "That  fellow,"  con- 
tinued the  captain,  "  who  is  lying  on  the  deck,  can  speak 
Christian  too,  when  it  serves  his  purpose,  but  he  speaks 
others,  which  are  by  no  means  Christian :  he  can  talk 
English,  and  I  myself  have  heard  him  chatter  in  Gitano 
with  the  gypsies  of  Triana ;  he  is  now  going  amongst 
the  Moors,  and  when  he  arrives  in  their  country  you 
will  hear  him,  should  you  be  there,  converse  as  fluently 
in  their  gibberish  as  in  CristianQy  nay,  better,  for  he  \s 
no  Christian  himself.  He  has  been  several  times  on 
board  my  vessel  already,  but  I  do  not  like  him,  as  I 
consider  that  he  carries  something  about  with  him 
which  is  not  good." 

This  worthy  person,  on  my  coming  aboard  the  boat, 
had  shaken  me  by  the  hand  and  expressed  his  joy  at 
seeing  me  again. 
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CHAPTER  LI. 

Cadis— The  Fortifications — The  Consul-General — Clianictenstic 
Anecdote — Catalan  Steamer — Trafalgar — ^Alonzo  Guzman 
— Gibil  Muza— Orestes  Frigate— The  Hostile  Lion— Works 
of  the  Creator — Lizard  of  the  Rock — ^The  Concourse — 
Queen  of  the  Waters — Broken  Prayer, 

Cadiz  stands,  as  is  well  known,  upon  a  long  narrow 
neck  of  land  stretching  out  into  the  ocean,  from  whose 
bosom  the  town  appears  to  rise,  the  salt  waters  laving 
its  walls  on  all  sides  save  the  east,  where  a  sandy 
isthmus  connects  it  with  the  coast  of  Spain.  The 
town,  as  it  exists  at  the  present  day,  is  of  modem 
construction,  and  very  unlike  any  other  town  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Peninsula,  being  built  with  great 
regularity  and  symmetry.  The  streets  are  numerous, 
and  intersect  each  other,  for  the  most  part  at  right 
angles.  They  are  very  narrow  in  comparison  to  the 
height  of  the  houses,  so  that  they  are  almost  imper- 
vious to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  except  when  at  its  mid- 
day altitude.  The  principal  street,  however,  is  an 
exception,  it  being  of  some  width.  This  street,  in 
which  stands  the  Bolsa,  or  exchange,  and  which  con- 
tains the  houses  of  the  chief  merchants  and  nobility, 
\s  the  grand  resort  of  loungers  as  well  as  men  of 
business  during  the  early  part  of  the  day,  and  in  that 
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respect  resembles  the  Puerta  del  Sol  at  Madrid     It 
is  connected  with  the  great  square,  which,  though  not 
of  very  considerable  extent,  has  many  pretensions  to 
magnificence,  it  being  surrounded  with  large  imposing 
houses,  and  planted  with  fine  trees,  with  marble  seats 
below  them  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public. 
There  are  few  public  edifices  worthy  of  much  atten- 
tion :  the  chief  church,  indeed,  might  be  considered  a 
fine  monument  of  labour  in  some  other  countries ;  but 
in  Spain,  the  land  of  noble  and  gigantic  cathedrals, 
it  can  be  styled  nothing  more  than  a  decent  place  of 
worship ;  it  is  still  in  an  unfinished  state.    There  is  a 
public  v^alk,  or  ahmeda^  on  the  northern    ramparts, 
which  is  generally  thrcmged  in  summer  evenings :  the 
green  of  its  trees,  when  viewed  from  the  bay,  affords 
an  agreeable  relief  to  the  eye,  dazzled  with  the  glare 
of  the  white  buildings,  for  Cadiz  is  also  a  bright  city, 
It  was  once  the  wealthiest  place  in  all  Spain,  but  its 
prosperity  has  of  late  years  sadly  diminished,  and  its 
inhabitants  are  continually  lamenting  its  ruined  trade ; 
on  which  account  many  are  daily  abandoning  it  for 
Seville,  where  living  at  least  is  cheaper.     There  is  still, 
however,  much  life  and  bustle  in  the  streets,  which  are 
adorned  with  many  splendid  shops,  several  of  which 
are  in  the  style  ot  Paris  and  London.     The  present 
population    is   said    to  amount  to  eighty  thousand 
souls. 

It  is  not  without  reason  that  Cadiz  has  been  called 
a  strong  town:  the  fortifications  on  the  land  side, 
which  were  partly  the  work  of  the  French  during  the 
sway  of  Napoleon,  are  perfectly  admirable,  and  seem 
impregnable :  towards  the  sea  it  is  defended  as  much 
by  nature  as  by  art,  water  and  sunken  rocks  being  no 
contemptule  bulwarks.     Th^  defences  of  the  town. 
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however,  except  the  landward  ones,  afford  melancholy 
proofs  of  Spanish  apathy  and  neglect,  even  when 
allowance  is  made  for  the  present  peculiarly  unhappy 
circumstances  of  the  country.  Scarcely  a  gun,  except 
a  few  dismounted  ones,  is  to  be  seen  on  the  fortifica- 
tions, which  are  rapidly  falling  to  decay,  so  that  this 
insulated  stronghold  is  at  present  almost  at  the  mercy 
of  any  foreign  nation  which,  upon  any  pretence,  or 
none  at  all,  should  seek  to  tear  it  from  the  grasp  of 
its  present  legitimate  possessors,  and  convert  it  into  a 
foreign  colony. 
A  few  hours  after  my  arrival,  I  waited  upon  Mr. 

B ^,*  the  British  consul-general  at  Cadiz.    His  house, 

which  is  the  comer  one  at  the  entrance  of  the  alameda^ 
commands  a  noble  prospect  of  the  bay,  and  is  very 
lai^e  and  magnificent    I   had,  of  course,  long  been 

acquainted  with  Mr.  B by  reputation  ;  I  knew  that 

for  several  years  he  had  filled,  with  advantage  to  his 
native  country,  and  with  honour  to  himself,  the  dis- 
tinguished and  highly  responsible  situation  which  he 
holds  in  Spain.  I  knew,  likewise,  that  he  was  a  good 
and  pious  Christian,  and,  moreover,  the  firm  and  en- 
lightened friend  of  the  Bible  Society.  Of  all  this  I 
was  aware,  but  I  had  never  yet  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  being  personally  acquainted  with  him.  I  saw  him 
now  for  tiie  first  time,  and  was  much  struck  with  his 
appearance.  He  is  a  tall,  athletic,  finely  built  man, 
seemingly  about  forty-five  or  fifty;  there  \s  much 
dignity  in  his  countenance,  which  is,  however,  softened 
by  an  expression  of  good  humour  truly  engaging. 
His  manner  is  frank  and  affable  in  the  extreme.  I 
am  not  going  to  enter  into  minute  details  of  our 
interview,  which  was  to  me  a  very  interesting  one. 
*  This  was  Mr.  John  Brackenbury. 
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He  knew  already  the  leading  parts  of  my  history 
since  my  arrival  in  Spain,  and  made  several  com- 
ments upon  it,  which  displayed  his  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  situation  of  the  country  as  regards 
ecclesiastical  matters,  and  the  state  of  opinion 
respecting  religious  innovation. 

I  was  pleased  to  find  that  his  ideas  in  many  points 
accorded  with  my  own,  and  we  were  both  decidedly  of 
opinion  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  persecution  and 
outcry  which  had  lately  been  raised  against  the  Gospel, 
the  battle  was  by  no  means  lost,  and  that  the  holy 
cause  might  yet  triumph  in  Spain,  if  zeal  united  with 
discretion  and  Christian  humility  were  displayed  by 
those  called  upon  to  uphold  it. 

During  the  greater  part  of  this  and  the  following 
day,  I  was  much  occupied  at  the  custom-house,  en- 
deavouring to  obtain  the  documents  necessary  for  the 
exportation  of  the  Testaments.     On  the  afternoon  of 

Saturday  I  dined  with  Mr.  B and  his  family — an 

interesting  group — his  lady,  his  beautiful  daughters, 
and  his  son,  a  fine  intelligent  young  man.  Early  the 
next  morning  a  steamer,  the  Balear,  was  to  quit  Cadiz 
for  Marseilles,  touching  on  the  way  at  Algeziras,  Gib- 
raltar, and  various  other  ports  of  Spain.  I  had 
engaged  my  passage  on  board  her  as  far  as  Gib- 
raltar, having  nothing  further  to  detain  me  at  Cadiz ; 
my  business  with  the  custom-house  having  been 
brought  at  last  to  a  termination,  though  I  believe  I 
should  never  have  got  through  it  but  for  the  kind  assis- 
tance of  Mr.  B .    I  quitted  this  excellent  man  and 

my  other  charming  friends  at  a  late  hour  with  regret 
I  believe  that  I  carried  with  me  their  very  best  wishes  ; 
and,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  I,  a  poor  wanderer 
in  the  Gospel's  cause,  may  chance  to  be,  I  shall  not 
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unfrequently  offer  up  sincere  prayers  for  their  happi- 
ness and  well-being. 

Before  taking  leave  of  Cadiz  I  shall  relate  an  anec- 
dote of  the  British  consul,  characteristic  of  him  and  the 
happy  manner  in  which  he  contrives  to  execute  the 
most  disagreeable  duties  of  his  situation.  I  was  in 
conversation  with  him  in  a  parlour  of  his  house,  when 
we  were  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  two  very  un- 
expected visitors :  they  were  the  captain  of  a  Liverpool 
merchant-vessel  and  one  of  the  crew.  The  latter  was 
a  rough  sailor,  a  Welshman,  who  could  only  express 
himself  in  very  imperfect  English.  They  looked  un- 
utterable dislike  and  defiance  at  each  other.  It 
appeared  that  the  latter  had  refused  to  work,  and 
insisted  on  leaving  the  ship,  and  his  master  had  in 
consequence  brought  him  before  the  consul,  in. order 
that,  if  he  persisted,  the  consequences  might  be  detailed 
to  him,  which  would  be  the  forfeiture  of  his  wages  and 
clothe&  This  was  done ;  but  the  fellow  became  more 
and  i!nore  dc^[ged,  refusing  ever  to  tread  the  same  deck 
again  with  his  captain,  who,  he  said,  had  called  him 
*^  Greek,  lazy  lubberly  Greek,"  which  he  would  not  bear. 
The  word  Greek  rankled  in  the  sailor's  mind^  and  stung 
him  to  the  very  core.  Mr.  B ^  who  seemed  to  be  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  character  of  Welshmen  in 
general — who  are  proverbially  obstinate  when  opposi- 
tion is  offered  to  them — and  who  saw  at  once  that  the 
dispute  had  arisen  on  foolidi  and  trivial  grounds,  now 
told  the  man,  with  a  smile,  that  he  would  inform  him 
6f  a  way  by  which  he  might  gain  the  weather-gage  of 
every  one  of  them,  consul,  and  captain,  and  all,  and 
secure  his  wages  and  clothes;  which  was  by  merely 
going  on  board  a  brig-of-war  of  her  Majesty,  which 
was  then  lying  in  the  bay.     The  fellow  said  he  was 
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aware  of  this,  and  intended  to  do  so.  His  grim  fea- 
tures, however,  instantly  relaxed  in  some  degree,  and 

he  looked  more  humanely  upon  his  captain.    Mr.  B 

then,  addressing  himself  to  the  latter,  made  some 
observations  on  the  impropriety  of  using  the  word 
Greek  to  a  British  sailor :  not  foi^etting  at  the  same 
time  to  speak  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  obedience 
and  discipline  on  board  every  ship.  His  words  pro- 
duced such  an  effect,  that  in  a  very  little  time  the 
sailor  held  out  his  hand  towards  his  captain,  and  ex- 
pressed his  willingness  to  go  on  board  with  him  and 
perform  his  duty,  adding,  that  the  captain,  upon  the 
whole^  was  the  best  man  in  the  world.  So  they 
departed  mutually  pleased ;  the  consul  making  both 
of  them  promise  to  attend  divine  servijce.at  his  house 
on  the  following  day. 

Sunday  m^oming.  came,  and  I  was  on  board  the 
steamer  by  six  o'clock.  As  I  ascended  the  side,  the 
harsh  sound  of  the  Catalan  dialect  assailed  my  ears. 
In  fact,  the  vessel  was  Catalan  built,  and  the  captain 
and  crew  were  of  that  nation  ;  the  greater  part  of  the 
passengers  already  on  board,  or  who  subsequently 
arrived,  appeared  to  be  Catalans,  and  seemed  to  vie 
with  each  other  jn  producing  disagreeable  sounds. 
A  burly  merchant,  however,  with  a  red  face,  peaked 
chin,  sharp  eyes,  and  hooked  nose,  clearly  bore  off 
the  palm ;  he  conversed  with  astonishing  eagerness 
on  seemingly  the  most  indifferent  subjects,  or  rather 
on  no  subject  at  all;  his  voice  would  have  sounded 
exactly  like  a  coffee-mill  but  for  a  vile  nasal  twang : 
he  poured  forth  his  Catalan  incessantly  till  we  arrived 
at  Gibraltar.  Such  people  are  never  sea-sick,  though 
they  frequently  produce  or  aggravate  the  malady  in 
others.     We  did  not  get  under  way  until  past  eight 
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o'clock,  for  we  waited  for  the  Governor  of  Algeziras, 
and  started  instantly  on  his  coming  on  board  He 
was  a  tall,  thin,  rigid  figure  of  about  seventy,  with  a 
long,  grave,  wrinkled  countenance;  in  a  word,  the 
very  image  of  an  old  Spanish  grandee.  We  stood  out 
of  the  bay,  rounding  the  lofty  lighthouse,  which  stands 
on  a  ledge  of  rocks,  and  then  bent  our  course  to  the 
south,  in  the  direction  of  the  Straits.  It  was  a  glorious 
morning,  a  blue  sunny  sky  and  blue  sunny  ocean  ;  or 
rather,  as  my  friend  Oehlenschlaeger  ♦  has  observed  on 
a  similar  occasion,  there  appeared  two  skies  and  two 
suns,  one  above  and  one  below. 

Our  progress  was  rather  slow,  notwithstanding  the 
fineness  of  the  weather,  probably  owing  to  the  tide 
being  against  us.  In  about  two  hours  we  passed  the 
Castle  of  Santa  Petra,  and  at  noon  were  in  sight  of 
Trafalgar.  The  wind  now  freshened,  and  was  dead 
ahead ;  on  which  account  we  hugged  closely  to  the 
coast,  in  order  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the 
strong  heavy  sea  which  was  pouring  down  from  the 
Straits.  We  passed  within  a  very  short  distance  of 
the  Cape,  a  bold  bluff  foreland,  but  not  of  any  con- 
siderable height. 

It  is  impossible  for  an  Englishman  to  pass  by  this 
place — the  scene  of  the  most  celebrated  naval  action 
on  record — ^without  emotion.  Here  it  was  that  the 
united  navies  of  France  and  Spain  were  annihilated 
by  a  far  inferior  force ;  but  that  force  was  British,  and 
was  directed  by  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of 
the  age,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  hero  of  any  time.t 
Huge  fragments  of  wreck  still  frequently  emerge  from 

*  The  great  Danish  ooet,  born  in  1779,  cited  1850;  see  anU^ 
note,  p.  29. 
t  October  21,  180 
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the  wateiy  gulf  whose  billows  chafe  the  rocky  sides 
of  Trafalgar:  they  are  relics  of  the  enormous  ships 
which  were  burnt  and  sunk  on  that  terrible  day,  when 
the  heroic  champion  of  Britain  concluded  his  work  and 
died.  I  never  heard  but  one  individual  venture  to  say 
a  word  in  disparagement  of  Nelson's  glory :  it  was  a 
pert  American,*  who  observed,  that  the  British  admiral 
was  much  overrated.  "Can  that  individual  be  over- 
rated/' replied  a  stranger,  ''whose  every  thought  was 
bent  on  his  country's  honour,  who  scarcely  ever  fought 
without  leaving  a  piece  of  his  body  in  the  fray,  and 
who,  not  to  speak  of  minor  triumphs,  was  victorious 
in  two  such  actions  as  Aboukir  and  Trafalgar?** 

We  were  now  soon  in  sight  of  the  Moorish  coast, 
Cape  Spartel  appearing  dimly  through  mist  and  vapour 
on  our  right.  A  regular  Levanter  t  had  now  come 
on,  and  the  vessel  pitched  and  tossed  to  a  very  con- 
siderable degree.  Most  of  the  passengers  were  sea- 
sick ;  the  governor,  however,  and  myself  held  out 
manfully:  we  sat  on  a  bench  together,  and  entered 
into  conversation  respecting  the  Moors  and  their 
country.  Torquemada  himself  could  not  have  spoken 
of  both  with  more  abhorrence.  He  informed  me  that 
he  had  been  frequently  in  several  of  the  principal 
Moorish  towns  of  the  coast,  which  he  described  as 
heaps  of  ruins:  the  Moors  themselves  he  called 
CaffresX  and  wild  beasts.     He  observed  that  he  had 

*  It  is  an  American  in  our  own  day,  Captain  Mahan,  U.S.N., 
who  has  called  attention,  in  his  masterly  influence  of  Sea  Power 
upon  History^  to  the  transcendent  importance  of  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar,  hardly  realized  by  the  most  patriotic  Englishman, 
who  had  well-nigh  forgotten  Trafalgar  in  celebrating  the  more 
attractive  glories  of  Waterloo. 

t  Storm  of  east  wind ;  wind  from  the  Levant. 

$  I.e.  Kafirs y  the  Arabic  term  of  reproach,  signifying  an  un- 
believer ;  one  who  is  not  a  Moslem  / 
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never  been  even  at  Tangier,  where  the  people  were 
most  civih'zed,  without  experiencing  some  insult,  so 
great  was  the  abhorrence  of  the  Moors  to  anything 
in  the  shape  of-a  Christian.  He  added,  however,  that 
they  treated  the  English  with  comparative  civility, 
and  that  they  had  a  saying  amonf^  them  to  the  effect 
that  Englishman  and  Mahometan  were  one  and  the 
same :  he  then  looked  particularly  grave  for  a  moment, 
and,  crossing  himself,  was  silent  I  guessed  what  was 
passing  in  h»  mind : — 

^  From  heretic  boors, 
And  Turkish  Moors, 
Star  of  the  sea. 
Gentle  Marie, 
DeliTer  me  I " 

At  about  three  we  were  passing  Tarifa,  so  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  Moors  and  Christians. 
Who  has  not  heard  of  Alonzo  Guzman  the  Faithful,* 
who  allowed  his  only  son  to  be  crucified  before  the 
walls  of  the  town  rather  than  submit  to  the  igfnominy 
of  delivering  up  the  keys  to  the  Moorish  monarch, 
who,  with  a  liost  which  is  said  to  have  amounted  to 
nearly  half  a  million  of  men,  had  landed  on  the  shores 
of  Andalusia,  and  threatened  to  bring  all  Spain  once 
more  beneath  the  Moslem  yoke  ?  Certainly  if  there 
be  a  land  and  a  spot  where  the  name  of  tiiat  good 
patriot  is  not  sometimes  mentioned  and  sung,  that 
land,  that  spot,  is  modem  Spain  and  modem  Tarifa. 

*  The  title  formally  granted  to  this  Alonzo  Perez  de  Gunnan, 
under  the  sign-manual  of  King  Sancho  the  Bravo,  was  that  of 
**The  Good.**  His  son  was  not  crucified,  but  stabbed  to  death 
by  the  Infante  Don  John,  with  the  knife  that  had  been  flung 
over  the  battlements  of  the  city  by  the  poor  lad's  father,  a.d.  1294 
(see  Dacutnentos  Ineditos  para  la  Hisioria  de  EspaHa^  torn,  xxxix. 
pp.  1-397. 
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I  have  heard  the  ballad  of  Alonzo  Guzman  chanted 
in  Danish,  by  a  hind  in  the  wilds  of  Jutland  ;  but 
once  speaking  of  '^the  Faithful"  to  some  inhabitants 
of  Tarifa,  they  replied  that  they  had  never  heard  of 
Guzman  the  Faithful  of  Tarifa,  but  were  acquainted 
with  Alonzo  Guzman,  el  tuerto,  and  that  he  was  one 
of  the  most  villanous  arrieros  on  the  Cadiz  road. 

The  voyage  of  these  narrow  seas  can  scarcely  fail 
to  be  interesting  to  the  most  apathetic  individual, 
from  the  nature  of  the  scenery  which  presents  itself 
to  the  eye  on  either  side.  The  coasts  are  exceedingly 
high  and  bold,  especially  that  of  Spain,  which  seems 
to  overcrow  the  Moorish ;  but  opposite  to  Tarifa,  the 
African  continent,  rounding  towards  the  south-west, 
assumes  an  air  of  sublimity  and  grandeur.  A  hoaiy 
mountain  is  seen  uplifting  its  summits  above  the 
clouds :  it  is  Mount  Abyla,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  the 
Moorish  tongue,  Gibil  Muza,  or  the  hill  of  Muza,  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  containing  the  sepulchre  of  a 
prophet  of  that  name.*  This  is  one  of  the  two  ex- 
crescences of  nature  on  which  the  Old  World  bestowed 
the  title  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  Its  skirts  and 
sides  occupy  the  Moorish  coast  for  many  leagues  in 
more  than  one  direction,  but  the  broad .  aspect  of  its 
steep  and  stupendous  front  is  turned  full  towards  that 
part  of  the  European  continent  where  Gibraltar  lies 
like  a  huge  monster  stretching  far  into  the  brine.  Of 
the  two  hills,  or  pillars^  the  most  remarkable,  when 
viewed  from  afar,  is  the  African  one,  Gibil  Muza.  It 
is  the  tallest  and  bulkiest,  and  is  visible  at  a  greater 

*  Rather  of  Muza,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  that 
conquered  Gothic  Spain  in  711.  Tarifa  similarly  perpetuates 
the  memory  of  one  of  his  lieutenants,  Tdrif ;  and  Gibraltar  is 
Gibil  Tarik,  after  Tank,  his  second  In  command  (see  Burke's 
History  of  Spain^  voL  i.  pp.  1 10-120). 
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distance ;  but  scan  them  both  from  near,  and  you  feel 
that  all  your  wonder  is  engrossed  by  the  European 
column.  Gibil  Muza  is  an  immense  shapeless  mass,  a 
wilderness  of  rocks,  with  here  and  there  a  few  trees  and 
shrubs  nodding  from  the  clefts  of  its  precipices ;  it  is 
uninhabited,  save  by  wolves,  wild  swine,  and  chatter- 
ing monkeysi  on  which  last  account  it  is  called  by 
the  Spaniards,  Montana  de  las  Monas*  whilst,  on  tlie 
contrary,  Gibraltar,  not  to  speak  of  the  strange  city 
which  covers  part  of  it,  a  city  inhabited  by  men  of  all 
nations  and  tongues,  its  batteries  and  excavations,  all 
of  them  miracles  of  art,  is  the  most  singular-looking 
mountain  in  the  world — a  mountain  which  can  neither 
be  described  by  pen  nor  pencil,  and  at  which  the  eye 
is  never  satiated  with  gazing. 

It  was  near  sunset,  and  we  were  crossing  the  bay 
of  Gibraltar.  We  had  stopped  at  Algeziras^  on  the 
Spanish  side,  for  the  purpose  of  landing  the  old 
governor  and  his  suite,  and  delivering  and  receiving 
letters. 

Algeziras  is  an  ancient  Moorish  town,  as  the  name 
denotes,  which  is  an  Arabic  word,  and  signifies  "the 
place  of  the  islands."  t  It  is  situated  at  the  water's 
edge,  with  a  lofty  range  of  mountains  in  the  rear. 
It  seemed  a  sad  deserted  place,  as  far  as  I  could 
judge  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile.  In  the  harbour, 
however,  lay  a  Spanish  frigate  and  French  war  brig. 
As  we  passed  the  former,  some  of  the  Spaniards  on 
board  our  steamer  became  boastful  at  the  expense  of 
the  English.  It  appeared  that,  a  few  weeks  befoie, 
an  English  vessel,  suspected  to  be  a  contraband  trader, 
was  seen  by  this  frigate  hovering  about  a  bay  on  the 

*  The  hill  of  the  baboons. 

t  Rather,  "The  Island;"  Al  JeMiraJL 
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Andalustan  coast,  in  company. with  an  English  frigate, 
the  Orestes.  The  Spaniard  dc^ged  them  for  some 
time,  till  one  morning,  observing  that  the  Orestes  had 
disappeared,  he  hoisted  English  coloujrs,  and  made  a 
signal  to  the  trader  to  bear  down  ;  the  latter,  deceived 
by  the  British  ensign,  and  supposing  that  the  Spaniard 
was  the  friendly  Orestes^  instantly  drew  near,  was  fired 
at  and  boarded,  and,  proving  in  efiect  to  be  a  contra- 
band trader,  she  was  carried  into  port  and  delivered 
over  to  the  Spanish  autiiorities.  In  a  few  days  the 
captain  of  the  (7r^5i^x  hearing  of  diis,  and  incensed 
at  the  unwarrantable  use  made  of  the  British  flag,  sent 
a  boat  on  board  the  frigate,  demanding  that  the 
vessel  should  be  instantly  restored,  as,  if  she  was  not, 
he  would  retake  her  by  foix:e;  adding,  that  he  bad 
forty  cannons  on  board.  The  captain  of  the  Spanish 
frigate  returned  foi^  answer,  that  the  trader  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  officers  of  the  customs,  and  was  no 
longer  at  his  disposal ;  that  the  captain  of  the  Orestes^ 
however,  could  do  what  he  pleased,  and  that  if  he 
had  forty  guns,  he  himself  had  forty-four ;  whereupon 
the  Orestes  thought  proper  to  bear  away.  Such  at 
least  was  the  Spanish  account,  as  related  by  the 
journals.  Observing  the  Spaniards  to  be  in  great  glee 
at  the  idea  of  one  of  their  nation  having  frightened 
away  the  Englishman,  I  exclaimed,  **  Gentlemen,  all  of 
you  who  suppose  that  an  English  sea-captain  has  been 
deterred  from  attacking  a  Spaniard,  from  an  appre- 
hension of  a  superior  force  of  four  guns,  remember, 
if  you  please,  the  fate  of  the  Santisima  Trinidad, 
and  be  pleased  also  not  to  forget  that  we  are  almost 
within  cannon's  sound  of  Trafalgar." 

It  was  near  sunset,  I  repeat,  and  we  were  crossing 
the  bay  of  Gibraltar.     I  stood  on  the  prow  of  the 
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vessel,  with  my  eyes  intently  fixed  on  the  mountain 
fortress,  which,  though  I  had  seen  it  several  times 
before,  filled  my  mind  with  admiration  and  interest 
Viewed  from  this  situation,  it  certainly,  if  it. resembles 
any  animate  object  in  nature,  has  something  of  the 
appearance  of  a  terrible  couchant  lion,  whose  stu- 
pendous head  menaces  Spain.  Had  I  been  dreaming, 
I  idiould  almost  have  concluded  it  to  be  the  genius 
of  Africa,  in  the  shape  of  its  most  puissant  monster, 
who  had  bounded  over  the  sea  from  the  clime  of  sand 
and  sun,  bent  on  the  destruction  of  the  rival  continent, 
more  especially  as  the  hue  of  its  stony  sides,  its  crest 
and  chine,  is  tawny  even  as  that  of  the  hide  of  the 
desert  king.  A  hostile  lion  has  it  almost  invariably 
proved  to  Spain,  at  least  since  it  first  began  to  play 
a  pait  in  history,  which  was  at  the  time  ^  when 
Taiik  seized  and  fortified  it*  It  has  for  the  most  part 
been  in  the  hands  of  foreigners :  first  the  swarthy  and 
turbaned  Moor  possessed  it,  and  it  is  now  tcmanted  by 
a  fair-haired  race  from  a  distant  isle.  Though  a  part 
of  Spain,  it  seems  to  disavow  the  connexion,  and  at 
the  end  of  a  long  narrow  sandy  isthmus,  almost  level 
with  the  sea,  raising  its  blasted  and  perpendicular  brow 
to  denounce  the  crimes  which  deformed  the  history  of 
that  fair  and  majestic  land. 

It  was  near  sunset,  I  say  it  for  the  third  time,  and 
we  were  crossing  the  bay  of  Gibraltar.  Bay  1  it  aeemed 
no  bay,  but  an  inland  sea,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
enchanted  barriers,  so  strange,  so  wonderful  was  the 
aspect  of  its  coasts.  Before  us  lay  the  impregnable 
hill.;  on  our  rig^t  the  African  continent,  with  its  grey 
Gibil  Muza,  and  the  crag ,  of  Ceuta,  to  which  last  a 

*  According  to  Don  Pascual  de  Gayangos,  Thursday,  April 
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solitary  baik  ^denied  steering  its  way ;  behind  us  the 
town:  w^  haU  just  quitted,  with  its  mountain  Wall ;  on 
oiir  left  the  coast  of  Spain.  The  surface  of  the  water 
was  uniuffled  by  a  wave,  and  as  we  rapidly  glided  on, 
file  strange. object  which  we  were  approaching  became 
Bidmentartly  more  distinct  and  visible.  There,  at  the 
base  of  the  mountain,  and.  covering  a  small  portion 
of  its  side,-  lay  the  city,  with  its  ramparts  garnished 
with  black  guns,  pointing  significantly  at  its  moles 
and  harbours ;  above,  seemingly  on  every  crag  which 
could  be  made  available  for  the  purpose  of  defence  or 
destruction,  ]!>eered  batteries,  pale  and  sepulchral  look-, 
ing,  as  if  ominous  of  t^e  fate  which  awaited  any  intru'- 
sive  foe;  whilst  east  and  west  towards  Africa  and 
Spain,  on  the  extreme  points,  rose  castles,  towers,  or 
mtalayaSy  which  overcrowed  the  whole,  and  '  all  the 
circumjacent  r^on,  whether  land  or  sea;  Mighty  and 
threatening*  appeared  the  fortifications,  and  doubtless^ 
viewed  in  any  other  situation,  would  have  alone  occu- 
pied the  >mind  and  engrossed  its  wonder ;  but  the  hill, 
the  wondrous  hill  was  everywhere  about  them,  beneath 
them,  or  kbove  them,  overpowering  their  effect  as  a 
spectacle.  Who,  when  he  beholds  the  enormous 
elephant,  widi  his  brandished  trunk,  dashiiig  impetu- 
ously to  the  war,  sees  the  castle  which  he  bears,  or 
fears  the  javelins  of  those  whom  he  carries,  however 
skilful  and  'wariike  they  may  be  ?  Never  does  God 
appear  so  great  and  powerful  as  when  the  works  of 
his  hands  stand  in  contrast  with  the  labours  of  man. 
Survey  the  Escurial ;  it  is  a  proud  work,  but  wonder 
if  you  can  when  you  see  the  mountain  mocking  it 
behind;  survey  that  boast  of  Moorish  kings,  survey 
Granada  from  its  plain,  and  wonder  if  3^u  can,  for 
you  see  the  Alpujarras  mocking  it  from  behind.     Oh» 
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what  are  the  works  of  man  compaicd  with  those  of 
the  Lord  ?  Even  as  man  is  compared  with'  his  Creator- 
Man  builds  pyramids,  and  God  builds  pyramids ;  the 
pyramids  of  man  are  heaps  of  shingles,  tiny  hiUooics 
on  a  sandy  plain  ;  the  pyramids  of  the  Lord  are  Andes 
and  Indian  hills.  Man  builds  walls,  and  so  does  his 
Master ;  but  the  walls  of  God  are  the  black  precipices 
of  Gibraltar  and  Homeel,  eternal^  indestructible,  and 
not  to  be  scaled  ;  whilst  those  of  man  can  be  climbed, 
can  be  broken  by  the  wave,  or  shattered  by  the  light- 
ning  or  the  powder  blast  Would  mac  display  his 
power  and  grandeur  to  advantage,  let  him  flee  far 
from  the  hills ;  for  the  broad  pennants  of  God,  even 
his  clouds,  float  upon  the  tops  of  the  hills,  and  the 
majesty  of  God  is  most  manifest  among  the  hills. 
Call  Gibraltar  the  hill  of  Tarik  or  Hercules,  if  you 
will ;  but  gaze  upon  it  for  a  moment,  and  you  will  call 
it  the  hill  of  God.  Tarik  and  the  old  giant  may  have 
built  upon  it ;  but  not  all  the  dark  race  of  whom  Tarik 
was  one,  nor  all  the  giants  of  old  renown  of  whom 
the  other  was  one,  could  have  built  up  its  crags  or 
chiselled  the  enormous  mass  to  its  present  shape. 

We  dropped  anchor  not  far  from  the  Mole.  As 
we  expected  every  moment  to  hear  the  evening  gun, 
after  whidi  no  person  is  permitted  to  enter  the  town, 
I  was  in  trepidati<m  lest  I  should  be.  obliged  to  pass 
the  night  on  board  the  dirty  Catalan  steamer,  which, 
as  I  had  no  occasion  to  proceed  further  in  her,  I  was 
in  great  haste  to  quit.  A  boat  now  drew  nigh,  with 
two  individuab  at  the  stem,  one  of  whom,  standing 
up,  demanded,  in  an  authoritative  voice,  the  name  df 
the  vessel,  her  destination,  and  cargo.  Upon  being 
answered,  they  came  on  board.  After  some  conver- 
9ation  with  the  captain,  they  were  about  to  depart* 
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when  I  inquifed  whether  I  could  accompany  them  on 
shore.  The  person  I  addressed  was  a  tall  young  man, 
with  a  fustian  frock-coat.  •  He  had  a  long  face,  long 
nose,  and  wide  mouth,  with  lai^e  restless  eyes.  There 
was  a  grin  on  his  countenance  which  seemed  perma- 
nent, and,  had  it  not  been  for  his  bronzed  complexion, 
I  should  have  declared  him  to  be  a  cockney,  and 
nothing  else*  He  was,  however,  no  such  thing,  but 
what  is  called  ''a  rock  lizard,"*  that  is»  a  person 
bom  at  Gibraltar  of  English  parents.  Upon  hearing 
my  question,  which  was  in  Spanish,  he  grinned  more 
than  ever,  and  inquired,  in  a  strange  accent,  whether 
I  was  a  son  ( of  Gibraltar.  I  replied  that  I  had  not 
that  honour,  but  that  I  was  a  British  subject.  Where- 
upon ht  said  <  that  he  should  make  no  difficulty  in 
taking  me  ashore.  We  entered  the  boat,  which  was 
r^idiy  iowcd  toward  the  land  by  four  Genoese  sailors. 
My  two  cdmpanions  chattered  in  their  strange  Spanish, 
he  of  the  fustian  occasionally  turning  his  countenance 
full  upon  nne,  the  last  grin  appearing  even  more 
hideous  than  the  preceding  ones.  We  soon  reached 
the  quay,  where  my  name  was  noted  down  by  a  person 
who  demanded  my  passport,  and  I  was  then  permitted 
to  advance. 

It  was  now  dusk,  and  I  lost  no  time  in  crossing 
the  drawbridge  and  entering  the  long  low  archway 
which,  passing  under  the  rampart,  communicates  widi 
the  town.  Beneath  this  archway  paced,  with  measured 
tread,  tall  red-coated  sentinels  with  shouldered  guns; 
There  was  no  stopping,  no  sauntering  in  these  men* 
There  was  no  laughter,  no  exchange  of  light  conversa* 
tion  with  the  passers-by,  but  their  bearing  was  that 
of  British  soldiers,  conscious  of  the  duties  of  their 
*  In  more  modern  slang,  *'  a  rock  scorpion.* 
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station.  What  a  difference  between  them  and  the 
listless  loiterers  who  stand  at  guard  at  the  gate  of  a 
Spanish  garrisoned  town ! 

I>  now  proceeded  up  the  principal  street,  whidi  nms 
Mdth  a  gentle  ascent  along  the  base  of  the  hilL  Accus- 
tomed for  some  months  past  to  the  melancholy  silence 
of  Seville,  I  was  almost  deafened  by  the  noise  and 
bustle  which  reigned  around.  It  was  Sunday  night, 
and  of  course  no  business  was  going  on,  but  there 
were  throngs  of  people  passing  up  and  down.  Here 
was  a  military  guard  proceeding  alodg ;  hei^  walked 
a  group  of  officers,  there  a  knot  of  soldiers  stxxxl  talk-* 
ii^  and  laughing.  The  greater  part  of  the  civilians 
appeared  to  be  Spaniards,  but  there  was  a  large 
sprinkling  of  Jews  in  the  dress  of  those  of  Barbary, 
and  here  and  there  a  turbaned  Moor.  There  were 
gangs  of  sailors  likewise,  Genoese,  judging  from  tibe 
patois  which  they  were  speaking,  though  I  occasion- 
ally distinguished  the  sound  of  tou  logon  sas^^  by 
which  I  knew  there  were  Greeks  at  hand,  and  twice 
or  thrice  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  red  cap  and  blue 
silken  petticoats  of  the  mariner  from  the  RxHnaic 
isles.  On  still  I  hurried,  till  I  arrived  at  a  well- 
known  hostelry,  close  by  a  kind  of  square,  in  which 
stands  the  little  exchange  of  Gibraltar.  Into  this  I  ran 
and  demanded  lodging,  receiving  a  cheerful  welcome 
from  the  genius  of  the  place,  who  stood  behind  the  bar, 
and  whom  I  shall  perhaps  have  occasion  subsequently 
to  describe.  All  the  lower  rooms  were  filled  with  men 
of  the  rock,  burly  men  in  general,  with  swarthy  com- 
plexions and  English  features,  with  white  hats,  whitse 
jean  jerkins,  and  white  jean  pantaloons.    They  were 

*  T8v  A^yov  aas^  a  polite  locution  in  modem  Greek,  signifying 
Wyou,"  "your  good  seli,  or^  selves." 
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smoki^ig  pipes  and  cigars,  and  (kinking'  porter,  wincv 
and  various  other  fluids,  and  conversing  in  the  rock 
Spanish,  or  rock  English,  as  the  fit  took  them.  Dense 
was>  the  smoke  of  tobacco,- and  great  the  din  of  voiices^ 
and  I  Was  glad  to  hasten  upstairs  to  an  unoccupied 
apartment,  where  I  was  served  with  some  refreshment, 
of  which  I  stood  much  in  need. 

•  I  was  soon  disturbed  by  die  sound  of  martial  musk 
dose  below  my  windows.  I  went  down  and  stood  at 
the  'door.  A  military  band  was  marshalled  upon  the 
little  square  before  the  exchange..  It  was  preparing 
to  beat  the  retreat  After,  the s  prelude,  which  was 
admirably  executed,  the  tall  leader  gave  a  flourish  with 
his  sticky  and  strode  forward  up  the  street,  followed 
by  the  whole  company  of  noble-looking  fellows  and  a 
crowd  of  admiring  listeners.  The  cymbals  clashed,  the 
horns  screamed,  and  the  kettle*drum  emitted  its  deep 
awful  note,  till  the  old  rock  echoed  again,  and  the 
hanging  terraces  of  the  town  rang  with  the  stirring 
noise — 

«  Dub-a-dub,  dub-a-dub — thus  go  the  drums, 
Tantara,  tantara,  the  Englishman  comes.* 

O  Elnglandl  long,  long  may  it  be  ere  the  sun 
of  thy  glory  sink  bepeath  the  wave  of  darkness  | 
Though  gloomy  and  portentous  clouds  are  now 
gathering  rapidly  around  thee,  still,  still  may  it  please 
the  Almighty  to  disperse  them,  and  to  grant  thee 
a  futurity  longer  in  duration,  and  still  brighter  ^in 
renown,  than  thy  past  I  Or  if  thy  doom  be  at  hand, 
may  that  doom  be  a  noble  one,  and  worthy  of  her 
who  has  been  styled  the  Old  Queen  of  the  waters  I 
May  thou  sink,  if  thou  dost  sink,  amidst  blood  and 
flame,  with  a  mighty  noise,  causing  more  than  one 
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nation  to  participate  in  thy  downfall  I  Of  all  fates, 
may  it  please  the  Lord  to  preserve  thee  from  a  dis- 
graceful and  a  slow  decay ;  becoming,  ere  extinct,  a 
scorn  and  a  mockery  for  those  selfsame  foes  who  now, 
though  they  envy  and  abhor  thee,  still  fear  thee,  nay, 
even  against  their  will,  honour  and  respect  thee ! 

Arouse  thee,  whilst  yet  there  is  time,  and  prepare 
thee  for  the  combat  of  life  and  death  I  Cast  from 
thee  the  foul  scurf  which  now  encrusts  thy  robust 
limbs,  which  deadens  their  force,  and  makes  them 
heavy  and  powerless  I  Cast  from  thee  thy  false  philo- 
sophers, who  would  fain  decry  what,  next  to  the  love 
of  God,  has  hitherto  been  deemed  most  sacred^  the 
love  of  the  modier  land  I  Cast  from  thee  thy  false 
patriots,  who,  under  the  pretext  of  redressing  the 
wrongs  of  the  poor  and  weak,  seek  to  promote  internal 
discord,  so  that  thou  mayest  become  only  terrible  to 
thyself  I  And  remove  from  thee  the  false  prophets, 
who  have  seen  vanity  and  divined  lies ;  who  have 
daubed  thy  wall  with  untempered  mortar,  that  it  may 
fall ;  who  see  visions  of  peace  where  .there  is  no  peace  ; 
who  have  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  wicked,  and 
made  the  heart  of  the  righteous  sad.  Oh,  do  this, 
and  fear  not  the  result ;  for  either  shall  thy  end  be  a 
majestic  and  an  enviable  one,  or  Grod  shall  perpetuate 
thy  reign  upon  the  waters,  thou  Old  Queen  1 

The  above  was  part  of  a  broken  prayer  for  my 
native  land,  which,  after  my  usual  thanksgiving,  I 
breathed  to  the  Almighty  ere  retiring  to  rest  that 
Sunday  night  at  Gibraltar. 
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CHAPTER   LII. 

The  Jolly  Hosteler — Aspirants  for  Glory — A  Portrait — Hamiles 
— Solomons — An  Expedition — ^The  Yeoman  Soldier — ^The 
Excavations — The  Pull  by  the  Skirt— Judah  and  his  Father 
—Judah's  Pilgrimage — ^The  Bushy  Beard — ^The  False  Moors 
—-Judah  and  the  King's  Son-*-Premature  Old  Age. 

P?:rh APS  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  .  have 
chosen  a  situation  more  adapted  for  studying  at  my 
ease  Gibraltar  and  its  inhabitants,  than  that  which  I 
found  myself  occupying  about  ten  o'clock  gn  the 
following  morning.  Seated  on  a  sinall  benct^  just 
opposite  the  bar,  close  by  the  docM*,  in  the  passage  of 
the  hostelry  at  which  I  had  taken  up  my  temporary 
abode,  I  enjoyed,  a  view  of  the.  square  of  the  ex- 
change and  all  that  was  going  on  there,  and^  by 
merely  raising  my  eyes,  could  gaze  at  my  leisure  on 
the  stupendous  hiljl  which  towers  above  the  town  to 
an  altitude  of  some  thousand  feet  I  could  likewise 
observe  every  person  who  entered  or  left  the  house, 
which  is  one  of  great  resort,  being  situated  in  the 
most  frequented  place  of  the  principal  thoroughfare 
of  the  town.  My  eyes  were  busy,  and  so  were  my 
ears.  Close  beside  me  stood  my  excellent  friend 
Griffiths,  the  jolly  hosteler,  of  whom  I  take  the 
present  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words,  though  I 
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dare  say  he  has  been  frequently  described  before, 
and  by  far  better  pens.  Let  those  who  know  him 
not  figure  to  themselves  a  man  of  about  fifty,  at  least 
six  feet  in  height,  and  weighing  some  eighteen  stone, 
an  exceedingly  florid  countenance  and  good  features, 
eyes  fiill  of  quickness  and  shrewdness,  but  at  the 
same  time  beaming  with  good  nature.  He  wears 
white  pantaloons,  white  frock,  and  white  hat,  and  is, 
indeed,  all  white,  with  the  exception  of  his  polished 
Wellingtons  and  rubicund  face.  He  carries  a  whip 
beneath  his  arm,  which  adds  wonderfully  to  the 
knowingness  of  his  appearance,  which  is  rather  more 
that  of  a  gentleman  who  keeps  an  inn  on  the  New- 
market road,  ''purely  for  the  love  of  travellers^  and 
the  money  which  they  carry  about  them,"  than  of 
a  native  of  the  rock.  Nevertheless,  he  will  tell  you 
himself  that  he  is  a  rock  lizard ;  and  you  will  scarcely 
d<>ubt  it  when,  besides  his  English,  which  is  broad 
and  vernacular,  you  hear  him  speak  Spanish,  ay, 
and  Genoese  too,  when  necessary,  and  it  is  no  child's 
play  to  speak  the  latter,  which  I  myself  could  never 
master.  He  is  a  good  judge  of  horseflesh,  and  occa- 
sionally sells  a  ^bit  of  a  blood,"  or  a  Barbary  steed, 
to  a  young  hand,  though  he  has  no  objection  to  do 
business  with  an  old  one ;  for  there  is  not  a  thin, 
crouching,  liver-faced,  lynx-eyed  Jew  of  Fez  capable 
of  outwitting  him  in  a  bargain,  or  cheating  him  out 
of  one  single  pound  of  the  fifty  thousand  sterling 
whidi  he  possesses ;  and  yet  ever  bear  in  mind  that 
he  is  a  good-natured  fellow  to  those  who  are  disptosed 
to  behave  honourably  to  him,  and  know  likewise 
that  he  will  lend  you  money,  if  you  are  a  gentleman, 
and  are  iD  need  of  it ;  but  depend  upon  it,  if  he 
refuse  you,  there  is  something  not  altogether  right 
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about  you,  for  Griffiths  knows  his  world,  and  is  not 
to  be  made  a  fool  ot 

There  was  a  prodigious  quantity  of  pdrter  coa^ 

sumed  in  my  presence  during  the  short  hour  that  I 

sat  on  the  bench  ol  that  hostelry  of  the  rock.     The 

passage  before  the  bar  was   frequently  filled    with 

officers,  who  lounged  in  for  a  refreshment  which  the 

sultry  heat  of  the  weather  rendered  necessary^,  or  at 

least  inviting ;  whilst  not  a  few  came  galloping  up  to 

the  door  on  small  Barbary  horses,  which  are  to  be 

found  in  great  abundance  at  Gibraltar.    All  seemed 

to  be  on  the  best  of  terrtis  with  the  host,  with  whom 

they  occasionally  discussed  the  merits  of  particular 

steeds,  and  whose  jokes  they  invariably  received  with 

unbounded  approbation.    There   was   much   in   the 

demeanour  and  appearance  of  these  young  men,  for 

the  greater  part  were  quite  young,  which  was  highfy 

interesting  and  agreeable.     Indeed,  I  believe  it  may 

be  said  of  English  officers  in  general,  that  in  personal 

appearance,  and  in  polished  manners,  they  bear  the 

palm  fit>m  those  of  the  same  class  over  the  world 

True  it  is,   that  the  officers  of  the  roysU  guard  of 

Russia,  especially  of  the  three  noble  regiments  styled 

the  Priberjensky,   Simeansky,  and  Finlansky  polkSy* 

might  fearlessly  enter  into  competition  in  almost  all 

points  with  the  flower  of  the  British  army ;  but  it 

must  be  remembered,  that  those  regiments  are  officemd 

by  the  choicest  specimens  of  the  Sclavonian  nobility, 

young  men  selected  expressly  for  the  splendour  of 

their  persons,  and  for  the  superiority  of  their  mental 

•  More  correctly,  the  Precbashenskiy  Senuonovskiy  and  Find- 
landski  polks.  The  first  is  a  very  crack  regiment,  and  was 
formed  by  Peter  the  Great  in  1682.  In  1692  it  took  part  in  the 
captue  of  Aiov  (ToU,  *^  Nastokiy  Slovar,"  Encyckp.  tom.  iiL V 
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endowments;  whilst,  probably,  iunongst  all  the  fair- 
haired  Anglo-Saxon  youths  whom  I  now  saw  gathered 
near  me,  there  was  not  a  single  one  of  noble  ancestry, 
nor  of  proud  and  haughty  name ;  and  certainly,  so 
far  from  having  been  selected  to  flatter  the  pride  and 
add  to  the  pomp  of  a  despot,  they  had  been  taken 
indiscriminately  from  a  mass  of  ardent  aspirants  for 
military  glory,  and  sent  on  their  coimtiys  service  to 
a  remote  and  unhealthy  colony.  Nevertheless,  they 
were  such  as  their  country  might  be  proud  of,  for 
gallant  boys  they  looked,  with  courage  on  their  brows, 
beauty  and  health  on  their  cheeks,  and  intelligence  in 
their  hazel  eyeis. 

Who  is  he  who  now  stops  before  the  door  without 
entering,  and  addresses  a  question  to  my  host,  who 
advances  with  a  respectful  saiute  i  He  is  no  common 
man,  or  his  appearance  belies  him  strangely.  His 
dress  is  simple  enough  ;  a  Spanish  hat,  with  a  peaked 
crown  and  broad  shadowy  brim — the  veritable  j^m^rAr^? 
— ^jean  pantaloons  and  blue  hussar  jacket ; — but  how 
well  that  dress  becomes  one  of  the  most  noble^looking 
figures  I  ever  beheld  I  I  gazed  upon  him  with  strange 
respect  and  admiration  as  he  stood  benignantly  smiling 
and  joking  in  good  Spanish  with  an  impudent  rock 
jrascal,  who  held  in  his  hand  a  huge  bogaptanU,  or 
toarse  carrion  lobster,  which  he  would  fain  have  per- 
suaded him  to  purchase.  He  was  almost  gigantically 
tall,  towering  nearly  three  inches  above  the  burly  host 
himself,  yet  athletically  symmetrical,  and  straight  as 
the  pine-tree  of  Dovrefeld.  He  must  have  counted 
eleven  lustres,  which  cast  an  air  of  mature  dignity  over 
a  countenance  which  seemed  to  have  been  chiselled 
by  some  Grecian  sculptor,  and  yei  his  hair  was  black 
as  the  plume  of  the  Norwegian  raven,  and  so  was  the 
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moustache  which  curled  above  his  well-formed  lip^ 
In  the  garb  of  Greece,  and  in  the  camp  before  Troy, 
I  should  have  taken  him  for  Agamemnon.  "  Is  that 
man  a  general?"  said  I  to  a  short  queer-kx>king 
personage,  who  sat  by  my  side,  intently  studying  a 
newspaper.  "That  gentleman,*'  he  whispered  in  ^ 
lisping  accent,  '*  is,  ^r,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Gibraltar/'* 

On  either  side  outside  the  door,  squatting  on  the 
ground,  or  leaning  indolently  against  the  walls,  were 
some  half-dozeii  men  of  very  singular  appearance. 
Their  principal  garment  was  a  kind  of  blue  gown, 
something  resembling  the  blouse  worn  by  the  peasants 
of  the  north  of  France,  but  not  so  long ;  it  was  coca- 
pressed  around  their  waists  by  a  leathern  girdle,  and 
depended  about  halfway  down  their  thighs.  Their 
leg^  were  bare^  so  that  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing the  calves,  which  appeaved  untiaturally  laige. 
Upon  the  head  they  wore  small  skull-caps  of  black 
wool  I  asked  the  most  athletic  of  these  men,  a  darkt 
visaged  fellow  of  forty,  who  they  were.  He  answered* 
hamdiesi  This  word  I  knew  to  be  Arabic^  in  which 
tongue  it  signifies  a  porter ;  and,  indeed,  the  next 
moment,  I  saw  a  similar  feUow  staggering  across  the 
square  under  an  immense  burden,  ahnost  sufficient  tQ 
have  broken  the  back  of  a  camel.  On  again  addressing 
my  swarthy  friend,  and  inquiring  whence  he  came,  he 
replied,  that  he  was  bom  at  Mogadore,  in  Barhary,  bul 
had  passed  the  greatest  part,  of  his  life  at  Gibraltar. 
He  added,  that  he  was  the  capataz^  or  head  man,  of 
the  hamdles  near  the  door.  I  now  addressed  him  ia 
the  Arabic  of  the  East,  though  with  scarcely  the  hope 

*  •  This  would  have  been  General  Sir  A.  Wbodford,  fCCB:, 
G.C.M:G. 
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of  being  understood,  more  especially  as  he  had  been 
so  long  fit>ni  his  own  country.  He,  however,  answered 
very  pertinently,  his  lips  quivering  with  eagerness  and 
his  eyes  sparkling  with  joy,  though  it  was  easy  to 
perceive  that  the  Arabic,  or  rather  the  Moorish,  was 
not  the  language  in  which  he  was  accustomed  either  to 
tiiink  or  speak.  His  companions  all  gathered  round 
and  listened  with  avidity,  occasionally  exclahning,  when 
ahjrthing  was  said  which  they  approved  of:  ^  Wakhud 
rajil  shereef  kada,  mim  bded  M  scharki!^  *  At  last  I 
produced  l^e  shekel,  which  I  invariably  cany  about  me 
a^  a  pocket-piece,  and  asked  the  capataz  whether  he  had 
ever  seen  that  money  before.  He  surveyed  the  censer 
and  oUve-branch  for  a  considerable  time,  and  evidently 
knew  not  what  to  make  of  it  At  length  lie  fell  to 
inspecting  the  characters  round  about  it  on  both  sides, 
and  giving  a  cry^  exclaimed  to  the  other  hamiies: 
"Brothers,  brothers,  these  are  die  letters  of  Solomon. 
This  silver  is  blessed.  We  must  kiss  this  money." 
He  then  put  it  upon  his  head,  pressed  it  to  his  eyes, 
and  finally  kissed  it  with  enthusiasm,  as  did  succes- 
sively all  his  brethren.  Then  regaining  it^  he  returned 
It  to  me;  with  a  low  reverence.  Griffiths  subsequently 
informed  me  that  the  fello^v  refused  to  work  during 
all  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  did  nothing  but  smile, 
laugh,  and  talk  to  himself. 

''  Allow  me  to  offer  you  a  glass  of  bitters,  sir,^  said 
fhe  queer-looking  personage  before  mentioned;  he 
was  a  coipulent  man,  very  short,  and  his  l^;s  particu- 
larly so.  His  dress  consisted  of  a  greasy  snuff-coloured 
eoat,  dirty  white  trousers,  and  dirtier  stockings.  On 
his  head  he  wore  a  rusty  silk  hat,  the  eaves  of  which 
hsKl  A  tendency  to  turn  up  before  and  behind.  I 
*  ^  A  holy  man  this,  from  the  kingdoms  of  the  East.* 
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kad  observed  that^  during  myconvematioli  with  tbe 
hmmdUs,  he  had  several  times  uplifted  his  eyes  from 
die  newspaper,,  and  on  the  production  of  the  shekel 
had  grinned  very  significantly;  and  had  inspected  it 
when  in  the  hand  of  the  capatas.  "Allow  me  to  offer 
you  a  glass  of  bitt^3,"  said  he ;  "I  guessed  you  was 
one  of  our  people  before  you  spoke  to  the  hanuU^. 
Sir,  it  does  my  heart' good  to  see  a  gentleman  of  your 
appearance  not  above  speaking  to  his  poor  brethren. 
It  is  what  I  do  myself  not  unfreijuently,  and  I  hope 
God  will  Uot  out  my  name^  and  that  is  Solomdns, 
when  I  despise  diem.  I  do  not  pretend  to  much 
Arabic  myself,  yet  I  understood  you  tolerably  well, 
and  I  liked  your  discourse  tnuch«  You  must  have  a 
great  deal  of  shiUam  eidri^  iievertheless  you  startled 
me  when  3^ou  asked  the  hanuU  if  he  ever  read  the 
Tor  ah;  of  course  you  meant  with>  the  nufors/Ufn; 
poor  as  he  is,  I  do. not  believe 'him  becoresh  enough 
to  read  the  Torah  without  the  commentators.  So 
hdp  me,  sir,  I  believe  you  to  be  a  Salamancan  Jew } 
I  am  told  there  are  still  some  of  the  old  families  to 
be  found  there.  Ever  at  Tudela,  sir?  not  very  far 
from  Salamanca,  I  believe ;  one  of  my  own  kindred 
once  lived  there:  a  great  traveller,  sir,  like  3^ur5elf ; 
went  over  all  the  world  to  look  for  the  Jews — ^went  to 
the  top  of  Sinai.  Anything  tliat  I  can  do  for  yon  at 
Gibraltar,  sir?  Any  commission  ?  will  execute  it  as 
reasonably,  and  more  expeditiously  than  any  one  else* 
My  name  is  Solomons.  I  am  tolerably  well  known 
at  Gibraltar ;  yes,  sir,  and  in  the  Crooked  Friars^ 
and,  for  that  matter,  in  the  Neuen  Stein  Steg,*  at 
Hamburg ;  so  help  me,  sir,  I  think  I  once  saw  your 

*  A  street  in  West  Hamburg,  near  the  port  and  the'  notorious 
HeiUgtgHst^  frequented  by  a  low  class  of  J6ws  and  seafaring 
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faee  at  the  fair  at  Bremen.  Speak  German,  sir  ?  though 
of:  course  you  do.  :  Allow  me,  sir,  to  offer  you  a  glass 
of  bitters.  I  wish,  sir,  they  were  mayint  hayim^  for 
3rour  sake,  I  do  indeed,  sir,  I  wish  they  were  living 
waters.  Now^  sir,  do  give  me  your  opinion  as  to  this 
matter  (lowering  his  voice  and  striking  the  newspaper). 
Do  you  not  think  it  is  very  hard  that  one  Yudken 
should  betray  the  other?  When  I  put  my  little  secret 
beyad  feluui^ — ^you  understand  me,  sir?  when  I  en- 
trust my  poor  secret  to  the  custody  of  an  individual, 
and  that  individual  a  Jew,  a  Yudken^  sir,  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  blown,  indeed,  I  do  not  expect  it  In  a 
virord,  what  do  you  think  of  the  gold  dust  robbery, 
and .  what  will  te  done  to  those  tinfoitunate  peopk, 
who  I  see  are  convicted  I " 

•That  same  day  I  made  inquiry  respecting  the  means 
Qf  transferring  ms^self  to  Tangier^  having  no  wish  to 
prolong  my  stay  at  Gibraltar,  where,  though  it  is  an 
exceedingly  interesting  place  to  an  observant  traveller, 
I  had  no  particular  business  to  detain  me.  In  the 
evening  I  was  visited  by  a  Jew,  a  native  of  Barbaiy, 
who  informed  me  that  he  was  secretary  to  the  master 
of  a  small  Grenoese  bark  which  plied  between  Tangier 
and  Gibraltar.  Upon  his  assuring  me  that  the  vessel 
would  infallibly  start  for  the  former  place  on  the 
following  evening  I:  ag^ed  with  him  for  my  passage. 
He  said  that  as  the  wind  was  blowing  from  the  Levant 
quarter,  the  voyage  would  be  a  speedy  one.  Being 
desirous  now  of  disposing  to  the  most  advantage  of 
the  short  time  which  i  expected  to  remain  at  Gibraltar, 

•  The  living  waters. 

f  Into  the  hands  of  some  one  else — manii  aitcujtn.  Pelum 
is  the  Fulaneh  of  the  Arabs,  the  Don  Fulano  of  the  Spaniards ; 
Mr.  So-and-So ;  Monsieur  Chose. 
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I  detennined  upon  visiting  the  excavations,  which  I 
had  as  yet  never  seen,  on  the  following  morning,  and 
accordingly  sent  for,  and  easily  obtained,  the  necessary 
permission. 

About  six  on  Tuesday  morning,  I  started  on  this 
expedition,  attended  by  a  very  intelligent  good-looking 
lad  of  the  Jewish  persuasion,  one  of  two  brothers  who 
officiated  at  the  inn  in  tbe  capacity  of  vcUets  de  place. 

The  morning  was  dim  and  hazy,  yet  sultry  to  a 
degree.  We  ascended  a  precipitous  street,  and,  pro- 
ceeding in  an  easterly  direction,  soon  arrived  in  the 
vicinity  of  what  is  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Moorish  Castle,  a  large  tower,  but  so  battered 
by  the  cannon  balls  discharged  against  it  in  the  famous 
siege,  that  it  is  at  present  little  better  than  a  ruin. 
Hundreds  of  round  holes  are  to  be  seen  in  its  sides, 
in  which,  as  it  is  said,  the  shot  are  still  embedded 
Here,  at  a  species  of  hut,  we  were  joined  by  an  artillery 
sergeant,  who  was  to  be  our  guide.  After  saluting 
usy  he  led  the  way  to  a  huge  rock,  where  he  unlocked 
a  gate  at  the  entrance  of  a  dark  vaulted  passage 
which  passed  under  it,  emerging  from  which  passage 
we  found  ourselves  in  a  steep  path,  or  rather  stair- 
case, with  walls  on  either  side. 

We  proceeded  very  leisurely,  for  hurry  in  such  a 
situation  would  have  been  of  little  avail,  as  we  should 
have  lost  our  breath  in  a  minute's  time.  The  soldier, 
perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  locality,  stalked 
along  with  measured  steps,  his  eyes  turned  to  the 
ground. 

I  looked  fully  as  much  at  that  man  as  at  the 
strange  place  where  we  now  were,  and  which  was 
every  moment  becoming  stranger,  He  was  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  yeoman  turned  soldier ;  indeed,  the 
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corps  to  which  he  belonged  consists  almost  entirely 
of  that  class.  There  he  paces  along,  tall,  strong, 
ruddy,  and  chestnut-haired,  an  Englishman  every 
inch ;  behold  him  pacing  along,  sober,  silent,  and 
civil,  a  genuine  English  soldier.  I  prize  the  sturdy 
Scot,  I  love  the  daring  and  impetuous  Irishman ;  I 
admire  all  the  various  races  which  constitute  the 
population  of  the  British  isfes ;  yet  I  must  say  that, 
upon  the  whole,  none  are  so  well  adapted  to  ply  the 
soldier's  hardy  trade  as  the  rural  sons  of  old  England, 
so  strong,  so  coed,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  animated 
with  so  much  hidden  fire.  Turn  to  the  history  ot 
England  and  you  will  at  onoe  perceive  of  what  such 
men  are  capable :  even  at  Hastings,  in  the  grey  old 
time,  under  almost  every  disadvantage,  weakened  by 
a  recent  and  terrible  conflict,  without  discipline, 
comparatively  speaking,  and  uncouthly  arm^d,  they 
all  but  vanquished  the  Norman  chivalry.  Trace 
their  deeds  in  France,  which  they  twice  subdued  ; 
and  even  follow  them  to  Spaiin,  where  they  twanged 
the  yew  and  raised  the  battle-axe,  and  left  behind 
them  a  name  of  glory  at  Ingles  Mendi;*  a  name  that 
shall  last  till  fire  consumes  the  Cantabrian  hills. 
And,  oh,  in  modem  times,  trace  the  deeds  of  these 
gallant  men  all  over  the  world,  and  especially  in 
France  and  Spain,  and  admire  them,  even  as  I  did 
that  sober,  silent,  soldier-like  man  ^o  was  showing 
me   the   wonders   of   a   foreign    mountam    fortress, 

*  Le,  **The  Hill  of  the  English,"  near  Vitoria.  Here^  in  the 
ye£^r  1367,  Don  Tello,  with  a  force  of  six  thpusand  knights,,  cut 
to  pieces  a  body  of  four  hundred  men-at-arms  and  archers, 
wider  the  command  of  Sir  Thomas  Felton,  Seneschal  of  Guienne, 
and  his  brother  Sir  William.  See  Froissart,  i.  chap.  250; 
Ayala,  Cronicas  de  los  Reyes  de  Castillo,  i.  p.  446 ;  M^rimee, 
Hist&in  «fe  Don  Pidre  ler,  p.  486.  ' 
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wrested  by  his  countiymen  from  a  powerful  and 
proud  nation  more  than  a  century  before,  and  of 
which  he  was  now  a  trusty  and  efficient  guardian. 
*  We  arrived  close  to  the  stupendous  precipice, 
which  rises  abruptly  above  the  isthmus  called  the 
neutral  ground,  staring  gauntly  and  horridly  at  Spain, 
and  immediately  entered  the  excavation&  They 
consist  of  galleries  scooped  in  the  Uving  rock  at  the 
distance  of  some  twelve  feet  from  the  outside,  behind 
which  th^  run  the  whole  breadth  of  the  hill  in  this 
direction.  In  these  galleries,  at  short  distances,  are 
ragged  yawning  apertures,  all  formed  by  the  hand  of 
man,  where  stand  the  cannon  upon  neat  slightly 
raised  pavements  of  small  flint  stones,  each  with  its 
pyramid  of  bullets  on  one  side,  and  cm  the  other  a 
box,  in  which  is  stowed  the  gear  which  the  gunner 
requires  in  the  exercise  of  his  craft  Everything  was 
in  its  place,  everything  in  the  nicest  English  order, 
everything  ready  to  scathe  and  overwhelm  in  a  few 
moments  the  proudest  and  most  numerous  host 
which  might  appear  marching  in  hostile  array  against 
this  singular  fortress  on  the  land  side. 

There  is  not  much  variety  in  these  places,  one 
cavern  and  one  gun  resembling  the  other.  As  for 
the  guns,  they  are  not  of  large  calibre,  indeed,  such 
are  not  needed  here,  where  a  pebble  discharged  from 
so  great  an  altitude,  would  be  fraught  with  death. 
On  descending  a  shaft,  however,  I  observed,  in  one 
cave  of  special  importance,  two  enormous  carronades 
looking  with  peculiar  wickedness  and  malignity  down 
a  shelving  rock,  which  perhaps,  although  not  without 
tremendous  difficulty,  might  be  scaled  The  mere 
wind  of  one  of  these  huge  guns  would  be  sufficient 
to  topple  over  a  thousand  men.     What  sensations  of 
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dread  and  horror  must  be  awakened  in  the  breast  of 
a  foe  when  this  hollow  rock,  in  the  day  of  siege, 
emits  its  flame,  smoke,  and  thundering  wind  from  a 
thousand  yawning  holes ;  horror  not  inferior  to  that 
felt  by  the  peasant  of  the  neighbourhood  when 
Mongibello*  belches  forth  from  all  its  orifices  its 
sulphureous  firea 

Emerging  from  the  excavations,  we  proceeded  to 
view  various  batteries.  I  asked  the  sei^eant  whether 
his  companions  and  himself  were  dexterous  at  the 
use  of  the  g^ns.  He  replied  that  these  cannons  were 
to  them  what  the  fowling-piece  is  to  the  fowler,  that 
they  handled  them  as  easily,  and,  he  believed,  pointed 
them  with  more  precision,  as  they  seldom  or  never 
missed  an  object  within  range  of  the  shot  This 
man  never  spoke  until  he  was  addressed,  and  then 
the  answers  which  he  gave  were  replete  with  good 
sense,  and  in  general  well  worded.  After  our  ex- 
cursion, which  lasted  at  least  two  hours,  I  made  him 
a  small  present,  and  took  leave  with  a  hearty  shake 
of  the  hand. 

In  the  evening  I  prepared  to  go  on  board  the 
vessel  bound  for  Tangier,  trusting  in  what  the  Jewish 
secretary  had  told  me  as  to  its  sailing.  Meeting  him, 
however,  accidentally  in  the  street,  he  informed  me 
that  it  would  not  start  until  the  following  morning, 
advising  me  at  the  same  time  to  be  on  boaid  at  an 
early  hour.  I  now  roamed  about  the  streets  until 
night  was  beginning  to  set  in,  and  becoming  weary, 
I  was  just  about  to  direct  my  steps  to  the  inn,  when 
I    felt   myself  gently  pulled    by  the   skirt     I   was 

•  The  popular  name  for  Etna — an  etymologfy  most  sugges- 
tive, Mons  (Latin)  and  gibil  (Arabic)  each  signifying  "a 
mountain." 
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amidst  a  concourse  of  people  who  were  gathered 
around  some  Irish  soldiers  who  were  disputing,  and 
I  paid  no  attention  ;  but  I  was  pulled  again  more 
forcibly  than  before,  And  I  heard  myself  addressed 
in  a  language  which  I  had  half  forgotten,  and  which 
I  scarcely  expected  ever  to  hear  again.  I  looked 
round,  and  lo!  a  tall  figure  stood  close  to  me  and 
gazed  in  my  face  with  anxious  inquiring  eyes.  On 
its  head  was  the  kauk  or  furred  cap  of  Jerusalem ; 
depending  from  its  shoulders,  and  almost  trailing  on 
the  ground,  was  a  broad  blue  mantle,  whilst  kandrisa 
or  Turkish  trousers  enveloped  its  nether  limbs.  I 
gazed  on  the  figure  as  wistfully  as  it  gazed  upon 
me.  At  first  the  features  appeared  perfectly  strange, 
and  I  was  about  to  exclaim,  "  I  know  you  not/'  when 
one  or  two  lineaments  struck  me,  and  I  cried,  though 
somewhat  hesitatingly,  "Surely  this  is  Judah  Lib." 

I  was  in  a  steamer  in  the  Baltic  in  the  year  '34, 
if  I  mistake  not  There  was  a  drizzling  rain  and  a 
high  sea,  when  I  observed  a  young  man  of  about 
two  and  twenty  leaning  in  a  melancholy  attitude 
against  the  side  of  the  vessel.  By  his  countenance 
I  knew  him  to  be  one  of  the  Hebrew  race,  never- 
theless there  was  something  very  singular  in  his 
appearance,  something  which  is  rarely  found  amongst 
that  people,  a  certain  air  of  nobleness  which  highly 
interested  me.  I  approached  him,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  we  were  in  earnest  conversation.  He  spoke 
Polish  and  Jewish  German  indiscriminately.  The 
story  which  he  related  to  me  was  highly  extra- 
ordinary, yet  I  yielded  implicit  credit  to  all  his 
words,  which  came  from  his  mouth  with  an  air  of 
sincerity  which  precluded  doubt;  and,  moreover,  he 
could  have  no  motive  for  deceiving  me.    One  idea, 
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one  object,  engrossed  him  entirely:-  "My  father/' 
said  he,  in  language  which  strongly  marked,  his  race, 
"was  a  native  of  Galatia,  a  Jew  of  high  caste,  a 
learned  man,  for  he  knew  Zohar,*  and  he  was  like- 
wise skilled  in  medicine.  When  I  was  a  child  of 
some  eight  years,  he  left  Galatia,  and  taking  his  wife, 
who  was  my  mother,  and  myself  with  him,  he  bent 
his  way  unto  the  East,  even  to  Jerusalem;  there 
he  established  himself  as  a  merchant,  for  he  'was 
acquainted  with  trade  and  the  arts  of  getting  money. 
He  was  much  respected  by  the  Rabbins  of  Jerusalem, 
for  he  was  a  Polish  man,  and  he  knew  more  iZohar 
and  more  secrets  than  the  wisest  of  them.  He  made 
frequent  journeys,  and  was  absent  for  weeks  and  for 
months,  but  he  never  exceeded  six  moons.  My 
father  loved  me,  and  he  taught  me  part  of  what  he 
knew  in  the  moments  of  his  leisure.  I  assisted  him 
in  his  trade,  but  he  took  me  not  with  him  in  his 
journeys.    We  had  a  shop  at  Jerusalem,  even  a  shop 

•  The  book  Zohar  (Hebrew,  "Brilliancy")  is,  next  to  the 
canonical  Scripture,  one  of  the  ablest  books  in  Hebrew  litera- 
ture, having  been  written  by  the  Rabbi  Simeon  bar  Jochai, 
"  The  Great  Light "  and  '*  Spark  of  Moses^"  early  in  the  second 
century  of  our  era.  The  mysteries  contained  in  the  Zohar  are 
said  to  have  been  communicated  to  Jochal  during  his  twehre 
years'  seclusion  in  a  cave  ;  and  they  are  specially  revered  by  a 
sect  of  modern  Jews  known  as  Zoharites,  or  Sabbathians,  from 
their  founder  Sabbatal  Zevi,  who  was  born  at  Smyrna  in 
1625,  and  claimed  to  be  the  true  Messiah,  but  who,  to  save 
himself  fh>m  death  as  an  impostor,  enibraced  the  faith  of  IsUm 
at  Adrianople,  and  died  a  Moslem  in  1676.  Yet  a  hundred 
years  later  another  Zoharite  pretender,  Jankiev  Lejbovicz,  who 
acquired  the  name  of  Jacob  Frank,  of  Offenbach,  near  Frank- 
fort, and  died  only  in  1792,  made  himself  famous  in  Germany. 
The  Zoharites  were  Cabaustic,  as  opposed  to  Talmudic,  in  their 
theology  or  theosophy,  and  in  later  times  have  claimed  tb  have 
much  in  common  with  Christianity. — See  M.  J.  Mayers  (of 
Yarmouth),  A  Brief  Acc&unt  of  the  Zoharite  Jews  (Cambriclge, 
1826) ;  and  GraeU,  History  of  the  Jews^  vol,  v.  pp,  125,  289. 
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of  commerce^  where  we  sold  the  goods  of  the 
Nazarene,  and  my  mother  and  myself,  and  even  a 
little  sister  who  was  bom  shortly  after  our  arrival  at 
Jerusalem,  all  assisted  my  father  in  his  commerce. 
At  length  it  came  to  pass,  that  on  a  particular  time 
he  told  us  that  he  was  going  on  a  journey,  and  he 
embraced  us  and  bade  us  farewell,  and  he  departed^ 
whilst  we  continued  at  Jerusalem  attending  to  the 
business.  We  awaited  his  return,  but  months  passed, 
even  six  months,  and  he  came  not,  and  we  wondered ; 
and  months  passed,  evefi  other,  six  passed,  but  still 
he  came  not,  nor  did  we  hear  any  tidings  of  him^ 
and  our  hearts  were  filled  with  heaviness  and  sorrow. 
But  when  years,  even  'tw6  years,  were  expired,  I  said 
to  my  mother,  M  will  go  and  seek  my  father;'  and 
she  said,  'Do  sd/  and  she  gave  me  her  .blessing, 
and  I  kissed  my  little  sister,  and  I  went  forth  as  far 
as  Egypt,  and  there  I  heard  tidings  <of  my  father, 
for  people  told  me  he  had  been  there,  and' they 
named  the  time,  Ind  they  said  that  he  had  passed 
from  thence  to  the  land  of  the  Turk ;  so  I  myself 
followed  to  the  land  -  of  the  Turk^  even  unto  Con-r 
stantinople.  And  when  I  arrived  there  I  again 
heard  of  my  father,  for  he  was  well  known  amongst 
the  Jews,  and  they  told  me  the  time  of  his  being 
there,  and  they  added  that  he  had  speculated  and 
prospered,  and  departed  from  Constantinople,  but 
whither  he  went  they  knew  not  So  I  reasoned 
within  myself  and  said,  perhaps  he  may  have  gone 
to  the  land  of  his  fathers,  even  unto  Galatia,  to  visit 
his  kindred;  so  I  determined  to  go  there  myself, 
and  I  went,  and  I  found  our  kindred,  and  i  made 
myself  known  to  them,  and  they  rejoiced  to  see  me : 
but.  when  I  asked,  them  for.  my  father,  they  shook 
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their  heads  and  could  give  me  no  intelligence ;  and 
they  would  fain  have  had  me  tany  with  them,  but 
I  would  not,  for  the  thought  of  my  father  was  work- 
ing strong  within  me,  and  I  could  not  rest  So  I 
departed  and  went  to  another  country,  even  unto 
Russia,  and  I  went  deep  into  that  country,  even  as 
far  as  Kazan,  and  of  all  I  met,  whether  Jew,  or  Russ, 
or  Tartar,  I  inquired  for  my  father:  but  no  one 
knew  him,  nor  had  heard  of  him.  So  I  turned  back, 
and  here  thou  seest  me ;  and  I  now  purpose  going 
through  all  Grermany  and  France,  nay,  through  all 
the  world,  until  I  have  received  intelligence  of  my 
father,  for  I  cannot  rest  until  I  know  what  is  become 
of  my  father,  for  the  thought  of  him  bumeth  in  my 
brain  like  fire,  even  like  the  fire  of  Jehinnimr 

Such  was  the  individual  whom  I  now  saw  again, 
after  a  lapse  of  five  years,  in  the  street  of  Gibraltar, 
in  the  dusk  of  the  evening.  "Yes,"  he  replied,  "I 
am  Judah,  surnamed  the  Lib,  Thou  didst  not 
recognize  me,  but  I  knew  thee  at  once.  I  should 
have  known  thee  amongst  a  million,  and  not  a  day 
has  passed  since  I  last  saw  thee,  but  I  have  thought 
on  thee."  I  was  about  to  reply,  but  he  pulled  me 
out  of  the  crowd  and  led  me  into  a  shop  where, 
squatted  on  the  floor,  sat  six  or  seven  Jews  cutting 
leather ;  he  said  something  to  them  which  I  did  not 
understand,  whereupon  they  bowed  their  heads  and 
followed  their  occupation,  without  taking  any  notice 
of  us.  A  singular  figure  had  followed  us  to  the 
door:  it  was  a  man  dressed  in  exceedingly  shabby 
European  garments,  which  exhibited  nevertheless  the 
cut  of  a  fashionable  tailor.  He  seemed  about  fifty ; 
his  face,  which  was  very  broad,  was  of  a  deep  bronze 
colour;   the  features  were   rugged,  but   exceedingly 
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manly,  and,  notwithstanding  they  were  those  of  a  Jew, 
exhibited  no  marks  of  cunning,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
much  simplicity  and  good  nature.  His  form  was 
above  the  middle  height,  and  tremendously  athletic, 
the  arms  and  back  were  literally  those  of  a  Hercules 
squeezed  into  a  modern  surtout ;  the  lower  part  of  his 
face  was  covered  with  a  bushy  beard,  which  depended 
halfway  down  his  breast.  This  figure  remained  at 
the  door,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  myself  and  Judah. 

The  first  inquiry  which  I  now  addressed  was, "  Have 
you  heard  of  your  father  ? " 

"I  have,"  he  replied.  "When  we  parted,  I  pro- 
ceeded through  many  lands,  and  wherever  I  went  I 
inquired  of  the  people  respecting  my  father,  bat  still 
they  shook  their  heads,  until  I  arrived  at  the  land 
of  Tunis ;  and  there  I  went  to  the  head  Rabbi,  and 
he  told  me  that  he  knew  my  father  well,  and  that  he 
had  been  there,  even  at  Tunis,  and  he  named  the 
time,  and  he  said  that  from  thence  he  departed  for 
the  land  of  Fez  ;  and  he  spoke  much  of  my  father 
and  of  his  learning,  and  he  mentioned  the  Zohar,  even 
that  dark  book  which  my  father  loved  so  well ;  and 
he  spoke  yet  more  of  my  father's  wealth  and  his 
speculations,  in  all  of  which  it  seems  he  had  thriven. 
So  I  departed,  and  I  mounted  a  ship,  and  I  went 
into  the  land  of  Barbary,  even  unto  Fez,  and  when 
I  arrived  there  I  heard  much  intelligence  of  my 
father,  but  it  was  intelligence  which  perhaps  was  worse 
than  ignorance.  For  the  Jews  told  me  that  my  father 
had  been  there,  and  had  speculated  and  had  thriven, 
and  that  from  thence  he  departed  for  Tafilaltz,  which 
v&  the  country  of  which  the  emperor,  even  Muley 
Abderrahman,  is  a  native  ;  and  there  he  was  still 
prosperous,  and  his  wealth  in  gold  and  silver  was  very 
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great ;  and  he  wished  to  go  to  a  not  far  distant  town, 
and  be  engaged  certain  Moors,  two  in  number,  to 
accompany  hitn  and  xlefend  hiip  and  his  treasures: 
and  the  Moors  were<  strong  men,  even  makhasniaky  or 
soddiers  ;  and  they  made  a  covenant  with  my  father, 
and  they  gave  him  their. right  hands,  and  they  swore 
to  spill  their  blood  rather  than  his  should  be  shed. 
And  my  father  was  encouraged,  and  he  waxed  |x>ld, 
and  he  departed  with  them,  even  with  the  two  false 
Moors.  And  when  they  arrived  in  the  ueinhabited 
place,  they  smote  my  father,  .and  they  prevailed 
against  him,  and  they  poured  out  his  blood  m  the 
Ivay,  and  they  robbed  him  of'  all  hq  had,  of  his  silks 
and  his  merchandise,  and  of  the  gold  and  silver  which 
he  had  made  in  his  speculations,' and  they  went  to 
their  own  village,  and  there  they  sat  themselves  down 
and  bought  lands  and  houses,  and  they  rejoiced  and 
they  triumphed,  and  they  made  a  ooerit  of  their  deed, 
saying,' We  have  killed  an.  infidel,  even  an  accursed 
Jew  ; '  and  these  things  were  notorious  in  Fez.  Axid 
when  I  heard  these  tidings  my  heart  was  sad,  and  I 
became  like  a  child,  tod  I  wept ;  but  the  fire  of 
S^mnim  huxned  no  longer  m  my  brain,  for  I  now 
knew  what  was  become. of  my  father.  At  last  I  took 
comfort,  and  I  reasoned  with  myself,  saying,  'Would 
it  not  be  wise  to  go  unto  the  Moorish  king  and 
demand  of  him  vengeance  for  my  father's  death,  and 
that  the  spoilers  be  despoiled,  and  the  treasure,  even 
my  father's  treasure,  be  wrested  from  their  bands  and 
delivered  up  to  me  who  am  his  son  ? '  And  the  king 
of  the  Moors  was  not  at  that  time  in  Fez,  but  was 
absent  in  his  wars;  and  I  arose  and  followed  him, 
even  unto  Arbal,*  which  is  a  seaport,  and  when  I 
■^  Rabat.     - 
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arrived  there,  io{  I  found  him  not,  but  his  son  was 
there,  and  men  said  unto  me,  that  to  speak  uoto  the 
son  was  to  speak  unto  the  king^  even  Muley  Abder- 
rahman.;  so  I  went  in  unto  the  king's  soo,  and 
I  kneeled  before  him,  and  I  lifted  up  my  voice,  and  I 
said  unto  him  what  I  had  to  say,  and  he  looked 
courteously  upon  me  and  said,  'Truly  thy  tale  ia  a 
sorrowful  one,  and  it  maketh  me  sad;  and  what 
thou  askest,  th^t  will  I  grant,. and  thy  father's  death 
shall  be  avenged,  and  the  spoilers  shall  be  despoiled ; 
^d  J  will  write  thee  a  letter  with  my  own  haad  unto 
the  Pasha,  even  the  Pasha  of  TaiUaltz,  and  I  will 
enjoin  him  to  make  inquiry  into  thy  matter,  and  thai 
letter  thou  shalt  thyself  carry  and  deliver  unto  him.' 
And  when  I  heard  these  words,  my  heart  died  within 
my  bosom  for  very  fear,  and  I  replied,  'Notlso,  my 
lord  ;  it  is  good  that  thou  write  a  letter  unto  the.  Pasha, 
even  unto  the  Pasha  of  Tafilaltz,  but  that  letter  will 
I  not  take,  neither  will  I  go  to  Tafilaltz,  for  no  sooner 
should  I  arrive  there,  and  my  errand, be  known,  than 
the  Moors  would  arise  and  put  me  to  death,  either 
privily  or  publicly,  for  are  not  the  murderers  of  my 
father  Moors ;  and  am  I  aught  but  a  Jew,  tihough  I 
be  a  Polish  man  ? '  And  he  looked  benign«ol!ly»  and 
he  said,  '  Truly,  thou  speakest  wisely ;  I  will  wnte 
the  letter,  but  thou  shalt  not  take  it,  for  I  will  send 
it  by  other  hands;  therefore  set  thy  heart  at  rest; 
and  doubt  not  that,  if  thy  tale  be  true,  thy  father's 
death  shall  be  avenged,  and  the  treasure,. or  the  vahie 
thereof,  be  recovered  and  given  up  to  thee ;  tell  me, 
therefore,  where  wilt  thou  abide  till  then?'  And  I 
said  unto  him,  '  My  lord,  I  will  go  into  the  land  of 
Suz  and  wiU  tarry  thereJ  And  he  replied,  'I>o  ,ao^ 
^uiri  thou  shalt  hear  speedily  from  me/    So,  I  ^ arose 
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and  departed,  and  went  into  the  land  of  Suz,  even 
unto  Swirah,  which  the  Nazarenes  call  Mogadore ; 
and  I  waited  with  a  troubled  heart  for  intelligence 
from  the  son  of  the  Moorish  king,  but  no  intelligence 
came,  and  never  since  that  day  have  I  heard  from  him, 
and  it  is  now  three  years  since  I  was  in  his  presence. 
And  I  sat  me  down  at  Mogadore,  and  I  married  a  wife, 
a  daughter  of  our  nation,  and  I  wrote  to  my  mother, 
even  to  Jerusalem,  and  she  sent  me  money,  and  with 
that  I  entered  into  commerce,  even  as  my  father  had 
done,  and  I  speculated,  and  I  was  not  successful  in  my 
speculations,  and  I  speedily  lost  all  I  had.  And  now 
I  am  come  to  Gibraltar  to  speculate  on  the  account 
of  another,  a  merchant  of  Mogadore,  but  I  like  not  my 
occupation ;  he  has  deceived  me ;  I  am  going  back, 
when  I  shall  again  seek  the  presence  of  the  Moorish 
king,  and  demand  that  the  treasure  of  my  father  be 
taken  from  the  spoilers  and  delivered  up  to  me,  even 
to  me  his  son." 

I  listened  with  mute  attention  to  the  singular  tale 
of  this  singfular  man,  and  when  he  had  concluded  I 
remained  a  considerable  time  without  saying  a  word. 
At  last  he  inquired  what  had  brought  me  to  Gibraltar. 
I  told  him  that  I  was  merely  a  passer  through  on  my 
way  to  Tangier,  for  which  place  I  expected  to  sail  the 
following  morning.  Whereupon  he  observed,  that  in 
the  course  of  a  week  or  two  he  expected  to  be  there 
also,  when  he  hoped  that  we  should  meet,  as  he  had 
much  more  to  tell  me.  ^  And  peradventure,"  he  added, 
''you  can  afford  me  counsel  which  will  be  profitable, 
for  you  are  a  person  of  experience,  versed  in  the  ways 
of  many  nations ;  and  when  I  look  in  your  counte- 
nance, heaven  seems  to  open  to  me,  for  I  think  I  see 
the  countenance  of  a  friend,  even  of  a  brother."     He 
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then  bade  me  farewell,  and  departed  ;  the  strange 
bearded  man,  who  during  our  conversation  had  re- 
mained patiently  waiting  at  the  door,  following  him. 
I  remarked  that  there  was  less  wildness  in  his  look 
than  on  the  former  occasion,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
more  melancholy,  and  his  features  were  wrinkled  like 
those  of  an  aged  man,  though  he  had  not  yet  passed 
the  prime  of  youth. 
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CHAPTER  LIII. 

Genoese  Mariners — Saint  Michael's  Cave — Midnight  Abysses 
— ^Yoting  American — ^A  Slave  Proprietor — ^The  Fairy  Man 
— Infidelity. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  that  night  it  blew  very 
hard,  but,  as  the  wind  was  in  the  Levant  quarter,  I 
had  no  apprehension  of  being  detained  longer  at 
Gibraltar  on  that  account  I  went  on  board  the 
vessel  at  an  early  hour,  when  I  found  the  crew  en- 
gaged in  hauling  the  anchor  close,  and  making  other 
preparations  for  sailing.  They  informed  me  that  we 
should  probably  start  in  an  hour.  That  time,  how- 
ever, passed,  and  we  still  remained  where  we  were, 
and  the  captain  continued  on  shore.  We  formed  one 
of  a  small  flotilla  of  Genoese  barks,  the  crews  of 
which  seemed  in  their  leisure  moments  to  have  no 
better  means  of  amusing  themselves  than  the  exchange 
of  abusive  language :  a  furious  fusilade  of  this  kind 
presently  commenced,  in  which  the  mate  of  our 
vessel  particularly  distinguished  himself;  he  was  a 
grey-haired  Genoese  of  sixty.  Though  not  able  to 
speak  their  patois,  I  understood  much  of  what  was 
said.  It  was  truly  shocking,  and  as  they  shouted 
it  forth,  judging  from  their  violent  gestures  and  dis- 
torted features,  you  would  have  concluded  them  to 
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be  bitter  enemies.  Thty  were,  however,  nothing  oi 
the  kind,  but  excellent  friends  all  the  time,  and 
indeed  very  good-humoured  fellows  at  bottom.  Oh, 
the  infirmities  of  human  nature  I  When  will  man 
learn  to  become  truly  Christian  ? 

I  am  upon  the  whole  very  fond  of  the  Genoese ; 
they  have,  it  is  true,  much  ribaldry  and  many  vices, 
but  tfiey  are  a  brave  and  chivalrous  people,  and  have 
ever  been  so;  and  from  them  I  have  never  experienced 
aught  but  kindness  and  hospitality. 

After  the  lapse  of  another  two  hours,  the  Jew 
secretary  arrived  atid  said  something  to  the  old  mate, 
who  grumbled  much  ;  then  coming  up  to  me,  he  took 
off  his  hat  and  informed  me  that  we  were  not  to 
start  that  day,  saying  at  the  same  time  that  it  was 
a  shame  to  lose  such  a  noble  wind,  which  would  carry 
us  to  Tangier  in  three  hours.  ''Patience,"  said  I, 
and  went  on  shore. 

I  now  strolled  towards  St.  Michael's  cave,  in  com- 
pany with  the  Jewish  lad  whom  I  have  before 
mentioned. 

The  way  thither  does  not  lie  in  the  same  direction 
as  that  which  leads  to  the  excavations ;  these  con- 
front Spain,  whilst  the  cave  yawns  in  the  face  of 
Africa,  It  lies  nearly  at  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
several  hundred  yards  above  the  sea.  We  passed  by 
the  public  walks,  where  there  are  noble  trees,  and 
also  by  many  small  houses,  situated  delightfully '  in 
gardens,  and  occupied  by  the  officers  of  the  garrison. 
It  is  wrong  to  suppose  Gibraltar  a  mere  naked  barren 
rock ;  it  is  not  without  its  beautiful  spots — spot$  such 
as  these,  looking  cool  and  refreshing,  with  bright 
green  foliage.  The  path  soon  became  very  steep, 
and  we  left  behind  us  the  dwellings  of  man.     Thie 
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gale  of  the  preceding  night  had  entirely  ceased,  and 
not  a  breath  of  air  was  stirring;  the  midday  sun 
shone  in  all  its  fierce  glory,  and  the  crags  up  which 
we  clambered  were  not  unfrequently  watered  with 
the  perspiration  drops  which  rained  from  our  temples : 
at  length  we  arrived  at  the  cavern. 

The  mouth  is  a  yawning  cleft  in  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  about  twelve  feet  high  and  as  many  wide ; 
within  there  is  a  very  rapid,  precipitous  descent  for 
some  fifty  yards,  where  the  cavern  terminates  in  an 
abyss  which  leads  to  unknown  depths.  The  most 
remarkable  object  is  a  natural  column,  which  rises  up 
;M>mething  like  the  trunk  of  an  enormous  oak,  as  if 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  roof;  it  stands  at  a 
ihort  distance  bom  the  entrance,  and  gives  a  certain 
air  of  wildness  and  singularity  to  that  part  of  the 
cavern  which  is  visible,  which  it  would  otherwise  not 
possess.  The  floor  is  exceedingly  slippeiy,  consisting 
of  soil  which  the  continual  drippings  from  the  roof 
have  saturated,  so  that  no  slight  precaution  is  necessary 
for  him  who  treads  it  It  is  very  dangerous  to  enter 
this  place  without  a  guide  well  acquainted  with  it 
aA,  besides  the  black  pit  at  the  extremity,  holes  which 
hav^  never  been  fathomed  present  themselves  here 
and  there,  falling  into  which  the  adventurer  would  be 
dashed  to  pieces.  Whatever  men  may  please  to  say 
of  this  cave,  one  thing  it  seems  to  tell  to  all  who 
approach  it,  namely,  that  the  hand  of  man  has  never 
been  busy  about  it  There  is  many  a  cave  of  nature's 
forming,  old  as  the  earth  on  which  we  exist,  which 
nevertheless  exhibits  indications  that  man  has  turned 
it  to  some  account,  and  that  it  has  been  subjected 
more  or  less  to  his  modifying  power.  Not  so  this  cave 
of  Gibraltar,  for,  judging  from  its  appearance,  there 
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is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  supposing  that  it  ever 
served  for  aught  else  than  a  den  for  foul  night  birds» 
reptiles,  and  beasts  of  prey.  It  has  been  stated  by 
some  to  have  been  used  in  the  days  of  paganism  as  a 
temple  to  the  god  Hercules,  who,  according  to  the 
ancient  tradition,  raised  the  singfular  mass  of  crags 
now  called  Gibraltar,  and  the  mountain  which  con- 
fronts it  on  the  African  shores,  as  columns  which 
should  say  to  all  succeeding  times  that  he  had  been 
there,  and  had  advanced  no  further.  Sufficient  to 
observe,  that  there  is  nothing  within  the  cave  which 
would  authorize  the  adoption  of  such  an  opinion,  not 
even  a  platform  on  which  an  altar  could  have  stood, 
whilst  a  narrow  path  passes  before  it,  leading  to  the 
summit  of  the  mountain.  As  I  have  myself  never 
penetrated  into  its  depths,  I  can  of  course  not  pretend 
to  describe  them.  Numerous  have  been ;  the  individuals' 
who,  instigated  by  curiosity,  have  ventured  down  to 
immense  depths,  hoping  to  discover  an  end,  and 
indeed  scarcely  a  week  passes  without  similar  attempts 
being  made  either  by  the  officers  or  soldiers  of  the 
garrison,  all  of  which  have  proved  perfectly  abortive. 
No  termination  has  ever  been  reached,  nor  aiiy  dis- 
coveries made  to  repay  the  labour  and  frightful  danger* 
incurred ;  precipice  succeeds  precipice,  and  abyss 
succeeds  abyss,  in  apparently  endless  succession,  with 
ledges  at  intervab,  which  afford  the  adventurers 
opportunities  for  resting  themselves  and  affixing  theii 
rope-ladders  for  the  purpose  of  descending  yet  further. 
What  is,  however,  most  mortifying  and  perplexing,  is 
to  observe  that  these  abysses  are  ndt  only  before,  but 
behind  you,  and  on  every  side ;  indeed,  close  within 
the  entrance  of  the  cave,  on  the  right,  there  is  a  gulf  1 
almost  equally  dark  and  full  as  threatening  as  that 
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which  exists  at  the  nether  end,  and  periiaps  cbntains' 
within  itself  as  many  gulfs  and  honid  cavemsr  bnandi- 
ing  off  in  all  directicms.  Indeed,  from  what  I  have 
heard,  I  have  come  to  the  opinion  that  the  whcrie 
hill  of  Gibraltar  is  honeycombed,  and  I  have  little 
doubt  that,  were  it  cleft  asunder^  its  interior  would 
be  found  full  of  such  abysses  of  Erebus  as  those  to 
which  Saint  Michael's  cave  conducts.  Many  valuaUe 
lives  are  lost  every  year  in  theae  horrible  places; 
and  only  a  few  weeks  before  my  visit,  two  sergeants^! 
brothers,  had  perished  in  the  gulf  on  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  cave,  having,  when  at  a  great  depth» 
slipped  down  a  precipice.  The  body  of  one  of  .theae 
adventurous  men  is  even  now  rottii^  in  the. bowels  of 
the  mountain,  preyed  upon  by  its  blind  and  noiaome 
worms;  that  of  his  brother  was  extricated.  Im- 
mediately after  this  horrible  accident^  A*  g^ite.  was 
placed  before  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  to  prevent 
individuals,  and  especially  the  reckless  soldiers,  firom 
indulging  in  their  extravagant  curiosity.  The  lock, 
however,  was  speedily  forced,  and  at  the  period  of 
my  arrival  the  gate  swung  idly  upon  its  hii^e& 

As  I  left  the  place,  I  thought  that  perhaps  similar 
to  this  was  the  cave  of  Horeb,  where  dwelt  Elijah, 
when  he  heard  the  still  small  voice,  after  the  great 
and  strong  wind  which  rent  the  mountains  and  brake 
in. pieces  the  rodcs* before  the  Lord;  the  cave  to  the 
entrance  of  which  he  went  out  and  stood,  with  his 
face  wrapped  in  his  mantle,  when  he  heard  the  voice 
say  unto  him,  ''  What  doest  thou  here,  Elijah  ? ''  * 

And  what  am  I  doing  here,  1  inquired  of  myself, 
as,  vexed  at  my  detention,  I  descended  into  the 
town. 

•  T  Kings  tAx.  11-13, 
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That  afternoon  I  dined  in  the  company  of  a  young 
American,  a  native  of  South  Cajx>lina.  I  had  fre- 
quently seen  him  before,,  as  he  had  been  staying  for 
some  time  at  the  isui  -poevious  to  my  arrival  at 
Gibraltar.  His.  appearance  was  remarkable:  he  .was 
low  of  stature,  and  exceedingly  slightly  made ;  ^his 
features  wer^  .pale;  but  very  well  fornix. ;  he  had  a 
magnificent vhead,  of  crispy  black  hair,  and  as  superb 
a  pair  of  whiskers  of  the  .same  colour  as.  I  ever  beheld. 
Hewooe  a  white  hat  with  .broad  brim  and  partiour 
larly  ^lailbw  crown,  and  was  dressed  in  a.  lijght  yellow 
gingham,  frock,,  striped  with  black,  and  ample  troliseits 
of  ealkxk  In  la'  wosd,  his  appesoance  was  altogether 
queer  and  :singular.  On  my  return  from  my.iramble 
to  the  cave,  I  found  that  he  had  himself  just  de- 
sqeaded  from  the  mountain,  having  since  a  .very  eady 
hoitf  bcea  ahsetitiexploring  its  wonders.  '■  .-.. 
.  A  OEum  of  the.  rtx:k^  asked  him  how. he  liked  the 
excavations.  ''Liked  them?"  said  he;  '/you  might 
just  as  well  ask  a  person  who  has  just  seen  die 
Kislgara  Falls  how. he  liked  them — ^like  is. not  the 
word,  mister/'  The  heat,  was  suffocating,  as  it  almost 
invariably  is  in  the  town  of  Gibraltar,  where  rarely  a 
breath  of  air  is  to  be  felt,,  as  it  is  sheltered  from  all 
winds.  '  This  led  another  individual  to.  inquire  of  him 
whether  he  did  not  think  it  .exceeding]^  hot  7  "  Hot, 
sir.^"  he  replied,  "hot. at  all;  fine  cotton-gathering 
weather  as  a  man  could  wish  for.  We  couldn't  beat 
it  in  :South  Carolina,  sir.''  "  You  live  ia  South  Carolina; 
sir--(-I  hope,  sir,  you  are  not  a  slave  proprietor/'  said 
due  short,  fat  Jewish  personage  in  the  .snufTrcoloured 
dDat^  who  had  offered  me  the  bitters  on  a  previous 
occasion;  ''it  is  a  terrible  thing  to  make  slaves  of 
poor  peopk,  simply  because  they  happfo,to  be  black; 
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don't  yon  think  so,  sir?"  "Think  so,  sir? — uo^  sir, 
I  don't  think  so — I  glory  in  being  a  slave  proprietor ; 
have  four  hundred  black  niggers  on  my  estate — own 
estate,  sir,  near  Charleston — flog  half  a  dozen  of  them 
before  breakfast,  merely  for  exercise.  Niggers  only 
made  to  be  flogged,  sir ;  try  to  escape  sometimes ; 
set  the  bloodhounds  in  their  trail,  catch  them  in  a 
twinkling;  used  to  hang  themselves  formerly — the 
niggers  thought  that  a  sure  way  to  return?  to  their 
own  country  and  get  clear  of  me  ;*  soon  put  a  stop  to 
tiiat ;  told  them  that  if  any  more  hanged  themselves 
rd  hang  myself  too,  follow  close  behind  them^  and 
flog  them  in  their  own  coimtry  ten  times  worse  than 
in  mine.  \Miat  do  you  think  of  that,  friend?"  It 
was  easy  to  perceive  that  there  was  more  of  fun  than 
malice  in  this  eccentric  little  fellow,  for  his  large 
grey  eyes  were  sparkling  with  good  humour  whilst 
he  poured  out  these  wild  things.  He  was  excoedihgly 
free  of  his  money ;  and  a  dirty  Irish  woman,  a  soldier's 
wife,  having  entored  with  a  basketful  of  small  boxes 
and  trinkets,  made  of  portions  of  the  nx:k  of  Gibraltar, 
he  purchased  the  greater  part  of  her  ware,  giving  her 
for  every  article  the  price  (by  no  means  inconsiderable) 
which  she  demanded.  He  had  glanced  at  me  several 
times,  and  at  last  I  saw  him  stobp  down  and  whisper 
something  to  the  Jew,  who  replied  in  an  undertone, 
though  with  considerable  earnestness,  "Oh  dear  no, 
sir;  perfectly  mistaken,  sir;  is  no  American,  sir; 
from  Salamanca,  sir — the  gentleman  is  a  Salamancan 
Spaniard'*  The  waiter  at  length  informed  us  that 
he  had  laid  the  table,  and  that  perhaps  it  would  be 
agreeable  to  us  to  dine  tc^ether :  we  instantly  assented. 
I  found  my  new  adquaintance  in  many  respects  a  most 
agreeable  companion:  hie  soon  told  me  his  history. 
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He  was  a  planter,  and,  from  what  he  hinted*  just  coo^e 
to  his  property.  He  was  part  owner  of  a  large  vessel 
which  traded  between  Charleston  and  Gibraltar,  add 
the  yellow  fever  having  just  broken  out  at  the  former 
place»  he  had  determined  to  take  a  trip  (his  first)  to 
Europe  in  this  ship  ;  having,  as  he  said,  already  visited 
every  state  in  the  Union,  and  seen  all  that  was  to  be 
seen  there.  He  described  to  me,  in  a  very  narve  and 
original  manner,  hia  sensations  on  passing  by  Tarifa, 
which  was  the  first  walled  town  he  had  ever  seen.  I 
related  to  him  the  history  of  that  place,  to  which  he 
listened  with  great  attention.  He  made  divers  attempts 
to  learn  from  me  who  I  was,  all  of  which  I  evaded, 
though  he  seemed  fully  convinced  that  I  was  an 
American ;  and,  amongst  other  things,  asked  me 
whether  my  father  had  not  been  American  consul 
at  Seville.  What  however,  most  perpleoccd  him  was 
my  understanding  Moorish  and  Gaelic,  which  he. had 
heard  me  speak  respectively  to  the  hamdles  and  the 
Irish  woman,  the  latter  of  whom,  as  he  said,  had  told 
him  that  I  was  a  fairy  man.  At  last  he  introduced 
the  subject  of  religion,  and  spoke  with  much  contempt 
of  revelation,  avowing  himself  a  deist:  he  was  evi- 
dently  very  anxious  to  hear  my  opinion,  but  here 
again  I  evaded  him,  and  contented  myself  with  asking 
him  whether  he  had  ever  read  the  Bible.  He  said  he 
had  not,  but  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
writings  of  Volney  and  Mirabeau.  I  made  no  answer, 
whereupon  he  added,  that  it  was  by  no  means  his 
habit  to  introduce  such  subjects,  and  that  there  were 
very  few  persons  to  whom  he  would  speak  so  unre- 
servedly, but  that  I  had  very  much  interested  him, 
though  our  acquaintance  had  been  short.  I  replied, 
that  he  would  scarcely  have  spoken  at  Boston  in  the 
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mantlet  that  I  had  jtist  heard  him,  and  tha^  it  was 
easy  to  perceive  that  he  was  not  a  New  Engiander. 
"  I  assure  you/'  said  he,  "  I  should  as  Itttte  have 
thought  of  speaking  so  al  Charleston,  for  if  I  held 
such  conversation  there,  I  should  soon  have  had  to 
speak  to  myself." 

Hald  I  kndiVn  less  of  ^ists  than  it  has  beeiv  toy 
fortune  to  know,  I  should  perhaps  have  endeavoured 
to  coiivioee  this  young  man  of 'the'efroneousness  of 
the  ideas  which  he  had  adopted ;  but  I  tras  awai«>bf 
all  that  he  would  have  urged  in  reply,  and)  as  the 
believer  has  no  carnal  at^umetits  to  addrebs  to  carnal 
reason  upon  tftis  subject,  I  thought  it  best  to  avoid 
diq>utation,  which  I  felt  sure  would  letul  ^to  no  profit- 
able result  Faith  is  the  fi^  gift  of  Ood,  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  ever  yet  was  an  infidel  converted  by 
means  of  after^inner  polemics.  ^  Thcs'wasthe  last 
evaiing  of  bay  sojourn  in  Gibraltar. 
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CHAPTER  LIV. 

Agftin  OD  Board— The  Strange  Visage— The  Haji--Setting 
Sail — ^The  Two  Jews— American  Vessel — Tangier — ^Adun 
Oulem— The  Struggle— The  Forbidden  Thing. 

On  Thursday,  the  8th  of  August,  I  was  again  on 
board  the  Genoese  bark,  at  as  early  an  hour  as  on 
the  previous  morning.  After  waiting,  however,  two 
or  three  hours  without  any  preparation  being  made 
for  departing,  I  was  about  to  return  to  the  shore 
once  more,  but  the  old  Genoese  mate  advised  me  to 
stay,  assuring  me  that  he  had  no  doubt  of  our  sail- 
ing speedily,  as  all  the  cai^o  was  oo  board,  and  we 
had  nothing  further  to  detain  us.  I  was  reposing 
myself  in  the  IHtie  cabin,'  when  I  heard  a  boat  strike 
against  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  some  people  come 
on 'board;  Presently  a  face  peered  in  at  the  opening, 
strange  and  wild.  I  was  half  asleep,  and  at  first 
imagined  I  was  dreaming,  for  the  face  seemed  more 
like  that  of  a  goat  or  an  ogre  than  of  a  human 
bring ;  its  kmg  beard  almost  touching  my  face  as  I 
lay  extended-  in  a  kind  of  berth.  Starting  up,  how- 
ever, I  recognized  the  singular-looking  Jew  whom 
I  had  seen  in  the  company  of  Judah  Lib.  He 
recognized  me  also,  and  nodding,  bent  his  huge 
features  into  a  smile.     I  arose  and  went  upon  deck^ 
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where  I  found  him  in  company  with  another  Jew,  a 
young  man  in  the  dress  of  Barbary.  They  had  just 
arrived  in  the  boat.  I  asked  my  friend  of  the  beard 
who  he  was,  from  whence  he  came,  and  where  he 
was  going?  He  answered,  in  broken  Portuguese, 
that  he  was  returning  from  Lisbon,  where  he  had 
been  on  business,  to  Mogadore,  of  which  place  he 
was  a  native.  He  then  looked  me  in  the  face  and 
smiled,  and  taking  oat  a  bo<>k  from  his  pocket,  in 
Hebrew  characters,  fell  to  reading  it;  whereupon  a 
Spanish  sailor  on  board  observed  tliat  with  such  a 
beard  and  book  he  must  needs  be  a  sabiOy  or  sage. 
His  companion  was  from  Mequinez^  and  spoke  only 
Arabic. 

A  large  boat  now  drew  nigh,  tlie  stern  of  which 
was  filled  with  Moors ;  there  might  be  about  twelve, 
and  the  greater  part  evidently  consisted  of  persons 
of  distinction,  as  they  were  dressed  in  all  the  pomp 
and  gallantry  of  the  East,  with  snow-white  turbans, 
jabadores  of  green  silk  or  scarlet  cloth,  and  bedeyas 
rich  with  gold  galloon.  Some  of  them  were  exceed- 
ingly fine  men,,  and  two  amongst  them,  youths,  were 
strikingly  handsome^  and,  so  far  from  exhibiting  the 
dark  swarthy  countenance  of  Moora  in  general,  their 
complexions  were  of  a  delicate  red  and  white.  The 
principal  personage,  and  to  whom  all  the  rest  paid 
much  deference,  was  a  tall  athletic  man  of  about 
forty*  He  wore,  a  vest  of  white  quilted  cotton,  and 
white  kandrisOf  whilst  gracefully  wound  round  his 
body,  and  swathing  the  upper  part  of  his  head,  was 
the  haik,  or  white  flannel  wrapping  plaid,  always 
held  in  so  much  estimation  by  the  Moors  from  the 
earliest  period  of  their  history.  His  legs  were  bare, 
and   his  feet  only   protected  from  the  ground  by 
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yellow  slippers.  He  displayed  no  further  ornament 
than  one  lai^e  gold  earring,  from  which  depended  a 
pearly  evidently  of  great  price.  A  noble  black  beard, 
about  a  foot  in  length,  touched  his  muscular  breast 
His  features  were  good»  with  the  exception  of  the 
eyes»  which  were  somewhat  small;  their  expression, 
however,  was  evil ;  their  glances  were  sullen ;  and 
malignity  and  ill-nature  were  painted  in  i  every  linea-- 
ment  of  his  countenanoe,  which  seemed  never  to 
have  been  brightened  with  a  smile.  The  Spanish 
sailor,  of  whom  I  have  already  had  occasion  to 
speak,  informed  me  in  a  whisper,  that  he  was  a 
simhtrran^*  or  big  saint,  and  was  so  far  back  on  his 
way  from  Mecca,  adding,  that  he  was  a  merchant  of 
immense  wealth.  It  soon  a^[>eared  that  the  other 
Moors  had  meiely  attended  him  on  board  through 
friendly  politeness,  as  they  ail  successively  c|upe  to 
bid  him  adieu,  with  the  exception  of  two  blacks, 
who  were  his  attendants.;  I  observed  that  these 
blacks,  when  the  Moors  presented  them  their  hands 
at  departing,  invariably  made  an  effcMt  to  press 
them  to  their  lips^  which  effort  was  as  unifomUy 
foiled,  the  Moors  in  every  instance,  by  a  speedy 
and  graceful  movement  drawing  back  their  hand 
locked  in  that  of  the  black,  which  they,  pmised 
against  their  own  heart ;  as  much  as  to  say,  ''though 
a  negro  and  a  slave  you  are  a  Moslem,  .and  being 
so,  you  are  our  brother — ^Allah  knows  no  distinctions." 
The  boatmaii  now  went  up  to  the  haji^  demanding 
payment  stating,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  had 
been  on  board  three  times  on  his  account  conveying 
his  luggage.    The  sum  which  he  demanded  appeared 

*  C^ir  ias  a  termination  is  usually  indicative  of  size  without 
admiration,  bigness  rather  than  greatness,  as  in  the  Italian  mm. 
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extkbitant  to  A^d  kaji,  wiio^  forgetting  that  he  was 
a  samt,  and  fresh  from  Mecca,  famed  outrageoaalyy 
and  in  broken  Spanish  called  the  boatman  thief.  If 
there  be  any  term  of  reiproach  which  stiiigs'  a 
Spluriard  (iuid  such  was  -  the  boatman)  more  dian 
another,  it  is  that  oife ;  and  the  fellow  no  sooner 
lieard  it  applied  to  himself,  than,  widi  eyes  sparkling 
with  fUiry,  *h«  put  his  fist  to  ii\^  hajfs  nose,  and 
iiepald  the  one  opprobrious  name  by  at  least  ten 
others  equklly  bad  or  worse.  He'  would  perhaps 
h&ve  proceeded  io  acts  of  violence  had  he  not  been 
t>ulled  away'  by  th^  other  Moors,  who  led  him  aside, 
sind  I  suppose  either  said  6r  gave  him  somcthiag 
whidi  padfied  him,'  as  he  soon  got*  into  his  boat, 
tod  returned  with  them  on  shore.  Hie  captain  now 
liltiV6i  with  his  Jewish  secretary; '  and  Ofders  wefte 
^ven' for  setting  sail. 

At  a  little  past'twelve  we  Wene  steering  out  of  Ifae 
bAy'of  Gibraltai'.  The  wind  was  in  the  fight  quarter, 
but  for  s6m^'  tiftke  we  did  not  make  much  progress, 
lying  almost  bedalmed  beneath  the  lee  of  the  hill ; 
by  degttes,  however,  our  progress  became  brisker, 
nhd  In  iboiit  an  hour  we  found  oursdves  careering 
smakl^  towards  Tarlfau 

The  Jew '  setii-etary  stood  at  the  heSni,  and  indeed 
appeared  t6  be  the  pei^on  who  commanded  the  vessd, 
and '  who  issued  out  all  the  neces^ry  orders,  which 
wefe  executed  under  die  superintendence  of  the  old 
Gendese  mate.  I  now  put  some  qftiestiotls  to  the 
ha^,  tfut  -  lie  looked  at  me  askance  with  his  sullen 
eye,  pouted  With  his  lip,  and  remained  silent ;  as  much 
as  to  say,  "♦Speak  not  to  me,  I  am  h6lier  than  thoa" 
I  found  his.  n^roes,  hpwever,  far  more  conversable. 
One  of  them  was  old  and  ugly,  the  other  about  twenty. 
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and  a»  well-looking  afe  it  is  poslsible  for  a  negro  'to  be. 
His  cotour  was  perfect  eboajr,  his  features  exceedingly 
wdll-*formed  and  delioate,  with  the  exception  of  the 
lip0/  which  were  too  ftilLt  The  shape  of  his  ^es  was 
peculiar ;  they  were  ratiher  oblong  Chan  round,,  like 
those  of  J  an  Egyptian  figulre.  Their  expression  was 
dioiightfiil  and  meditative./  In  eVery  respect  he  diflfered 
fvom  his  companion,  even  in  >  colour  (though  both  wem 
negroes),  and  was  evidently  a  ^ion  of  some  h'ttle*- 
known  and  superior '  race.  As  he  sat  beneath  the 
mast  gaEing  at  the  sea,  I  thought  he  was  misplaced, 
add  that  he  woukl  have  appeared  to  more,  advantage 
amidst  boundless  sands^  and  beneath  a  date^-tree,  and 
then  he  might  hare  wdl  reiMesented  a  JiHi  .  I  asked 
hjkn  from  whence  be  came ;  he  replied  that  he  wad 
a  native  of  Fea,  but  that  he  had  never  known  his 
parents.  He  had  been  brought  up,  he  adde4  in  tibie 
faniily  of  his  present  (niaster,  whom  hie  had  followed 
to^:.the  greater  part  of  his  travels^  and  with  whctm  be 
hfld  thrice  visited  Mecca.  lask^  him  if  he.  liked 
bieing  a  slave  ?  Whereupon  he  replied,  that  be  was  a 
slave  Qo  longer,  having  been  made  free  for  some  time 
past,  on' account  of  his  faithful  seirvice^  $»  had  like- 
wise his  companion.  He  would  have  .told  me  much 
more,-  but  the  Aaji  caUed  him  away,  and  otherwise 
employed  him,  probably  to  prevent  his  being  con- 
taminated by  me.  1 

.  Thus,  avoided'  by  the  Moslems,  I  betodc  myself  to 
the  Jews,  whom  I  found  nowise  backward  in  cuHi-* 
vating  an.  intimslcy.  *  The  si^e  of  the  besird^told  me 
hi5  history,  which  in  some  respects  reminded- me  of 
thtt  of  Judah  Lib,  as  it  seemed  that,  a  year- or  two 
previous,  he  had  quitted  Mogadore  in  pursuit  of  his 
son,  who  had  betaken  himself  to  Portugal     On  the 
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arrival,  however,  of  the  father  at  Lisbon,  he  discovered 
that  the  fugitive  had,  a  few  days  before,  shipped  him- 
sdtf  for  the  Brazils.  Unlike  Judah  in  qtiest  of  his 
lather,  he  now  became  weary,  and  discontinued 
the  pursuit  The  younger  Jew  from  Mequinez  was 
exceedingly  gay  and  lively  as  soon  as  he  perceived 
that  I  was  capable  of  understanding  him,  and  made 
me  sniile  by  his  humorous  account  of  Christian  life, 
as  he  had  observed  it  at  Gibraltar,  where  he  had 
made  a  stay  of  about  a  monthj  He  then  spoke  of 
Mequinez^  which,  he  said,  was  a  Jennut^  or  Paradise^ 
compared  with  which  Gibraltar  was  a  sty  of  hogs.  So 
great,  so  universal  is  the  love  of  country.  I  soon  saw 
that  both  these  people  believed  me  to  be  of  their  own 
nation:  indlsed,  the  j^ung  one,  who  was  much  the 
most' familiar,  taxed  ine  with  being  so,  and  spoke  of 
the  infamy  of  denying  my  own  blood.  Shortly  before 
our  arrival  off  Taiifa,  universal  hunger  seemed  to  pre- 
vail amongst  us.  The  haji  and'  his  negroes  produced 
their  stbre,  and  feasted  on  roast  fowls,  the  Jews  ate 
grapes  and  bread,  myself  bread  and  cheese,  whilst  the 
crew  prepared  a  mess  of  anchovies.  Two  of  them 
speedily  came  with  a  large  porticto,  which  they  pre- 
sented to  me  with  the<  kindness  of'  brothers :  I  made 
no  hesitation  in  accepting  thieir  present,  and  found 
the  anchovies  delicious.  An  I  sat  between  the  Jews,  I 
offered  them  some,  but  they  turned  aiway  their  heads 
with  di^ust,  and '  cried,  Haloofl  They  at  the  same 
time,  however,  shook  me  by  the  hahd,  and,  uninvited, 
took  a  small  portion  of  my  bread.  I  had  a  bottle  of 
Cognac,  wliicfa  I  had  brought  with  me  as  a  preventive 
to  sea-sickness,  and  I  presented  it  to  them ;  but  this 
th^y  also  refused,  exclaiming,  Hardm,  I  said 
nothing. 
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We,  were  now  clqse  to  the  lighthouse  of  Tarifa,  and 
turniBg  the  head  of  the .  bark  towards  the  we^  we 
made  directly  for  the  coast,  of  Africa.  The  wind  was 
now  blowing  very  fresh,  and  as. we  had  it  almost  in 
our  poop,  we  sprang  along  at  a  tremendous  rate,  the 
huge  latine  sails. threatening  every  moment  to  drive 
us  beneath  the  billows,  which  an  adverse  tide  raised 
up  against  us.  Whilst. scudding  along  in  this  manner, 
we  passed  close  under  the  stern  of*  a  large  vesael  bear^ 
ing  American  colours ;  she  was  tacking  Up  the  straits, 
and  slowly  winning  her  way  against  the  impetuous 
Levanter.  As  we; passed  under  her,  I  observed  the 
poop  crowded  with  people  gazing  at  us ;  indeed,  we 
must  have  offered  a^ing^ar  spectacle  to  those  on 
board)  who,  like  my. young  American  friend  at  Gib- 
raltar, were  visiting  .tiie  Old  World  fpr  the  first  time* 
At  the  helm  stood  die  Jew ;  hi&  ^hole  figrure  enveloped 
in  a  gabardine,  the  oowl  of  which,  raised  above  his  head; 
gave  him  almost  the  appearance!  of  a  spectre  in  iXA 
sbroud;  whilst  upon  the  deck,  mixed  with  Europeans 
in  v^ous  kinds .  of  dresses,  all  of  them  picturesque 
with  the  exception  of  my  own,  trod  the  turbaned 
Moors,  the  haik  of  the  haji  flapping  loosely  in  the 
wind  The  view  they  obtained  of  us,  however,  could 
have  been  but  momentary,  as  we  bounded  past  them 
literally  with  the  spoed  of  a  racehorse,. so  that  in 
abput  an  hour's  time  we  were  not  more  than  a  mile's 
distance  froQi  the  foreland  on  which  stands  the  fortress 
Alminir,  and  which  constitutes  the  :boundary  point  of 
the  bay  of  Tangier  towards  the  east .  There  the  wind 
dropped  and  our  progress  was  again  slow. 

For  a  considerable  time  Tangier  had  (appeared  in 
sight.  Shortly  after  standing  away^  from  Tarifa^  we 
had  descried  it  in,  the  i^  distance,  when  it  showed 
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like  a  white  dove  btooding  on'  its  nest  The  sun-  was 
setting  beUnd  the  town  when  we  dropped  anchor  in 
its.  harbour,  amidst  half  a  dozen  barks  and  felouks 
about  .the  sixe  of  our-  own,  the  only  vessels  which  we 
saw.  Theoe  stood  Tangier  before  us,  and  a  picturesque 
town  it  was,  occupying  the  sides  aild  top  of  two  hills, 
one  of  which,  bold  and  bluff,  projects  into  the  sea 
where  the  coast  takes  a  sudden  and  abrupt  turn. 
Frowning  ai^d  battlemented  werS'  its  walls,  either 
peicbed  <»  tiie  top*  of  ptecipitoos  meks,  whose  biite 
WBs.Mraslied  by  the  salt  billow^,  or  rising  from  the 
narrow,  strand  which  sepamtbs  tiie  hill  from  theoc^te. 
)  Yonder,  are  two  or  Huree  tiers  .of  batteries,  dis^ay^ 
ing  heaivy  guns,  whidi  command  the  harbotti^  ;■  ab^v^ 
them  you  see  the  teniaees  of  the  town  rising  in  suc^ 
cession  like  steps  for  giants.  But  all  is  White,  per-^ 
fieotly  whiter  JO  that  tiie.  whole,  seems  cut  out  of  an 
immense  chalk  rock,  though  true  it  is  that  you  bdiold 
here-  and  tt^ere  tall  groen  tiees*  springing^  up  from 
amidst  the  whiteness :  perhaps  they  belong  to  Moorish 
gardens^  and  beneath  tihem  even  now  peradventure  is 
reclining  many  a  dark-«ye4  Leila,  akin  to  the  haUris, 
Right  ibeiore  you  is^  high  tower,  oi*  minaret,  not  White 
bat  curiously  painted,  which  belongs  to  the  principal 
mosque  of  Tangier;  a  black  banner  waves  upon  it, 
for  it  is  ^the  feast  of  Ashor.  '  A  noble  beach  of  white 
sand  fringes  die  bay  from  the  town  to  tiie  forel^d 
of  Alminir.  To  the  east  ri^  prodigious  'hills  and 
mountains :  they  are  Gibil  Muza-  sLhd  his  chain ;  and 
yon. tall  fdlowis  the  peak  of  TetUan  ;  the  grey  mists 
ot  evening  are  enveloping  their  sides.  Such  was 
Tangier,  such  itsi  vicinity;  as  it  appeared  to  me  m^st 
gazing- from  the  Genoese  bark. 
'  A  boat  was  now  lowered  from  the  vessel,  in  which 
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tiitf  captain,  who  was  charged  with  the  mdl  from 
Gibraltar,  the  Jew  secretary,  and  the  haji  and  his 
attendant  negroes  departed  for  the  shore.'*  I  would 
have .  gotoe  with  diem,  but  I  was  told  that  I  could 
not.  land  that  nighty  as  ere  my  passport  arid  bill-  of 
health:  could  be  examined,  the  gates  would  be  closed ; 
so  I  i:emained  on  board  with  the  cmw  and  the  tn^ 
Jews.  .  :The  fonner  prepared  their  suppeir,  whidi 
consisted  simply  of  pickled  tomates*  the  ^hei- 
provisiolis  having  been  consumed.  The  old  Getloese 
biDught  me  a  portion,  apologizing  at  the  same  time 
for  tke  plainness  of  the  fare; '  I  accepted  it  with 
thaiiks,  and  told  him  ^at  a  million  better  men  than 
myself  had  a  worse  supper.  I  never  ate  with'  more 
appetite.  As  the  night  advanced,  the '  Jews  saing 
Hebrew  hymns^  and  when  they  had  concluded, 
demanded  of  me  why  I  was'  silent,  so  I  lifted  upl 
my  voice  and  chanted  Atlun  Outem.^ 

*  The  tomato  was  hardly  known  in  England  in  1859,  and 
was  'xi<tA  commcm  for  forty  years' after,  so  Borrow  hlay  be  excused 
for  giving  the  word  in  its  Spaaish  form. .  The  piatit  was  iatro^ 
duced  into  Spain  from  Pern  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

+  "  Lord  of  the  Wbrld."  Adun  or  Adon  is  the  well-known 
Hebrew  word  for  Loitl,  and  is  said  to  be  the  origin  of  the 
Spanish  title  Don<  Oulem  is  the  Arab.  ^Olam.  ;Thp  foUowitig^ 
lilies  are  the  first  poem  m  the  Targum^  a  collection  of  trans- 
latioas  by  Borrow  from  thirty  languages,  printed  at  St.  P^ters- 
Ijurg  in  1835  : — 

^  Reigned  jthe  universe's  Master^  ere  were  earthly  things  began': 

When  his  mandate  all  created  Ruler  was  th^  name  he  won;. 

Ak^d  alone  hell  rule  tremendous  when  all  things  are  past  and 
..  .    gone,   ..  .  .     r  ,.   .: 

He  no  equal  has,  nor  consort,  he,  the  singular  and.  lone^ '     •  ^ 

"Ilks  no  end  and  no  beginning;  his  the  sceptre,  might  and- 

throne.  .        '•     / 

.  He's  .my  Qpd  and.  living  Saviour,  rock  to  whom  in  needl  ran  r 

He's  mv  banner  and  my  refuge,  fount  of  weal  when  c^led  uppn ; 

In  his  hand  I  place  my  spirit  at  nightfall  and  rise  of  sun, 
.  And  therewith  my  body  also ;  God's  my  God — I  fear  no  one.*' 
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Davkness  had  now  fallen  over  land  and  sea:  not 
a  sound  was  heard  save  occasionally  the  distant 
barking  of  a  dog  from  the  shore,  or  some  plaintive 
Genoese  ditty,  which  arose  from  a  neighbouring 
bark*  The  town  seemed  buried  in  silence  and 
gloom,  no  light,  not  even  that  of  a  taper,  could  be 
descried.  Turning  our  eyes  in  the  direction  of 
Spaiin,  however,  we  perceived  a  magnificent  ooih 
flagration^  seemingly  enveloping  the  side  and  hesul 
of  one  of  the  lofty  mountains  northward  of  Tarifa. 
The  blaze  was  redly  reflected  in  the  waters  of  the 
strait;  either  the  brushwood  was  burning  or  the 
carfipneros  were  plying  their  dusky  toil  The  Jews 
now  complained  of  weariness,  and  the  younger, 
uncording  a  small,  mattress^  spread  it  on  the  deck 
and  sought  repose.  The  sage  descended  into  the 
cabin,  but  he  had  scarcely  time  to  lie  down  ere  the 
old  mate,  darting  forward,  dived  in  after  him,  and 
pulled  him  out  by  the  heeb,  for  it  was  very  shallow, 
and  the  descent  was  effected  by  not  more  than  two 
or  three  steps.  After  accomplishing  this,  he  called 
him  many  opprobrious  names,  and  threatened  him 
with  his  foot,  as  he  lay  sprawling  on  the  deck. 
"Think  you,"  said  he,  ''who  are  a  dog  and  a  Jew, 
and  pay  as  a  dog  and  a  Jew ;  think  you  to  sleep  in 
the  cabin?  Undeceive  yourself,  beast:  that  cabin 
shall  be  slept  in  by  none  to-n^ht  but  this  Christian 
caballero**  The  sage  made  no  reply,  but  arose 
from  the  deck  and  stroked  his  beard,  whilst  the  old 
Genoese  proceeded  in  his  Philippic.  Had  the  Jew 
been  disposed,  he  could  have  strangled  the  insulter 
in  a  moment,  or  crushed  him  to  death  in  his  brawny 
arms,  as  I  never  remember  to  have  seen  a  figure  so 
powerful  and  muscular ;  but  he  was  evidently  slow 
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to  aoger,  iuid  long-suffering.  Not  a  resentful  word 
escaped  him,  and  his  features  retained  their  usual 
expression  of  benignant  placidity, 

I  now  assured  the  niate  that  I  had  not  the  slightest 
objection  to  the  Jew's  sharing  the  cabin  with  me,  but 
rather  wished  it,  as  there  was  room  for  us  both  and 
for  more.  "Excuse  me,.  Sir  Cavalier,"  replied  the 
Genoese,  "  but  I  swear  to  permit  no  such  thing ;  you 
are  3^ung,  and  do  not  know  this  canaiUe  as  I  do^ 
who  have  been  backward  and  forward  to  this  coast 
for  twenty  years.  If  the  beast  is  cold,  let  him  sleq) 
below  the  hatches  as  I  and  the  rest  shall,  but  that 
cabin  he  shall  not  enter."  Observing  that  he  was 
obstinate,  J  retired,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  in  a 
spund  sleep,  which  lasted  till  daybreak,  •  Twice  or 
thrice,  indeed,  I  thought  that  a  struggle  was  taking 
l^lace  near  me ;  but  I  y^^  so  overpowered  with 
weariness,  or  ''  sleep  drunken,"  as  the  Germans  call 
it,  that  I  was  unable  to  arouse. myself  su^ciently  to 
discover  what  was  going,  on.  The  truth  is,  that  three 
times  during' the. Bight,' the  sage,  feeling  himself  un- 
comfortable in  the  open  air  by  the  side;  of  his  com- 
panion, penetrated  into  the  cabin,  and  was  as  many 
tinges  dragged  out  by  his  relentless  qld  eoe^y,  who, 
(suspecting,  his  intentions^  kept  his  eye  upon  him 
throughout  the  night 

About  five  I  arose ;  the  sun  was  shining,  brightly 
.  and  g^qriously-  iq>on  town,  bay,  and  mountain  ;  the 
ctiew  were  already  employed  upon  deqk  repairing  a 
sail  which  had  been  shivered  |n  t)|e  wind  of  the 
preceding  day.  The  Jews  aat  disconsolate  on  the 
poop;;th^  complained  much  of  the  cold  they  had 
suffered  in    their   exposed  sitviation.     Qver  the  left 

eye  of  the  sage  I,  observed  a  bloody  cut,  which  he 

ccc 
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informed  me  he  had  received  from  the  old  Genoese 
after  he  had  dragged  him  out  of  the  cabin  for  the  last 
time.  I  now  produced  my  bottle  of  Cognac,  begging 
that  the  crew  would  partake  of  it  as  a  slight  return 
for  their  hospitality.  They  thanked  me,  and  the 
bottle  went  its  round  ;  it  was  last  in  the  halnds  of  the 
old  mate,  wHo,  after  looking  for  a  moment  at  the 
sage,  raised  it  to  b.s  mouth,  where  he  kept  it  a  con- 
siderable time  longer  than  any  of  his  companions, 
after  which  he  returned  it  to  me  with  a  low  bow. 
The  sage  now  inquired  what  the  bottle  contained 
I  told  him  Cognac,  or  aguardiente^  whereupon  with 
some  eagerness  he  begged  that  I  would  allow  him 
to  take  a  draught  "  How  is  this  ?**  said  I ;  **  yester- 
day you  told  me  that  it  was  a  forbidden  thing,  an 
abomination:**  "Yesterday,"  said  he,  "I  was  not 
aware  that  it  was  brandy;  I  thought  it  was  wine, 
which  assuredly  is  an  abomination,  and  a  forbidden 
thing."  "  Is  it  forbidden  in  the  Tor  ah  V  I  inquired. 
** Is  it  fofbidden  in  the  law  of  God ? "  "I  know  not»" 
said  he ;  ^but  one  thing  I  know,  that  the  sages  have 
forbfdd^n  it"  "Sages  like  yourself,"  cried  I  with 
warmth ;  "  sages  like  yourself,  with  long  beards  and 
short  understandings ;  the  use  of  both  drijaks  is  per- 
mitted, but  more  danger  lurks  in  this  bottle  than  in 
a  tun  of  wine.  Well  said  my  Lord  the  Nazarene, 
'  ye  strain  at  a  gnat,  and  swallow  a  camel ;  *  but  as 
you  are  cold  and  shivering,  take  the  bottte  and 
revive  yourself  with  a  small  portion  of  its  contents." 
He  put  it  to  his  lips  and  found  not  a  single  drop. 
The  old  Genoese  grinned. 

** Bestia*'  said  he,  "I  saw  by  your  looks  that  you 
wished  to  drink  of  that  bottle,  and  I  said  within  me, 
even  though  I  suffocate,  yet  will  TnOt  leave  one  drop 
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of  the  aguardiente  of  the  Christian  Cavalier  to  be 
wasted  on  that  Jew,  on  whose  head  ma/  evil  light- 
nings fall." 

"Now,  Sir  Cavalier,"  he  continued,  "you  can  go 
ashore :  these  two  sailors  shall  row  you  to  the  Mole, 
and  convey  your  baggage  where  you  think  proper ; 
may  the  Vii^in  bless  you  wherever  you  go." 


'       .\  ' 
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CHAPTER    LV. 

The  Mole — ^The  Two  Moors — Djmah  of  Tangiei^- House  of 
God — British  Consul — Curious  Spectacle— The  Moorish 
House — ^Joanna*  Correa — ^Ave  Maria. 

So  we  rowed  to  the  Mole,  and  landed.  This  Mole 
consists  at  present  of  nothing  more  than  an  immense 
number  of  large  loose  stones,  which  run  about  five 
hundred  yards  into  the  bay  ;  they  are  part  of  the  ruins 
of  a  magnificent  pier  which  the  English,  who  were  the 
last  foreign  nation  which  held  Tangier,  destroyed  when 
they  evacuated  the  place.*  The  Moors  have  never 
attempted  to  repair  it :  the  surf  at  high  water  breaks 
over  it  with  great  fury.  I  found  it  a  difficult  task 
to  pick  my  way  over  the  slippery  stones,  and  should 
once  or  twice  have  fallen  but  for  the  kindness  of  the 
Genoese  mariners.  At  last  we  reached  the  beach,  and 
were  proceeding  towards  the  gate  of  the  town,  when 
two  persons,  Moors,  came  up  to  us.  I  almost  started 
at  sight  of  the  first:  he  was  a  huge  old  barbarian 
with  a  white  uncombed  beard,  dirty  turban,  haiky  and 
trousers,  naked  legs,  and  immense  splay  feet,  the  heels 
of  which  stood  out  a  couple  of  inches  at  least  behind 
his  rusty  black  slippers. 

"  That  is  the  captain  of  the  port,"  said  one  of  the 
*  In  1684,  on  the  familiar  official  plea  of  ^  economy.'* 
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Genoese ;  "pay  him  lespect'*  I  accordingly  dofied 
my  hat  and  cried,  "  Sba  alkheir  a  sidiJ*  *  "  Are  you 
Englishmans  ? "  shouted  the  old  grisly  giant.  '^  English- 
manS)  my  lord/'  I  repUed,  and,  advancing,  presented 
him  my  hand,  which  he  nearly  wrung  off  with)  his 
tremendous  gripe.  The  other  Moor  now  addressed 
me  in  a  jargon  composed  of  English,  Spanish,  and 
Arabic.  A  queer-looking  personage  was  he  also^  but 
very  different  in  most '  respects  from  his  companion, 
being  shorter  by  a  head  at  least,  and  less  complete 
by  one  eye,  for  the  left  orb  of  vision  was  closed, 
leaving  him,  as  the  Spaniards  style  it,  tuerto ;  he, 
howevef,  far  outshone  the  other  in  cleanliness  of 
turban,  haik,  and  trousers.  From  what  he  jabbered 
to  me,  I  collected  that  he  was  the  English  consul's 
mahasniy  or  soldier ;  that  the  consul,  being  aware  of 
my  arrival,  had  despatched  him  to  conduct  me  to 
his  house.  He  then  motioned  me  to  follow  him, 
which  I  did,  the  old  port-captain  attending  us  to  the 
gate,  when  he  turned  fiside  into  a  building,  which 
I  judged  to  be  a  kind  of  custom-house  from  the  bales 
and  boxes  (rf  every  description  piled  up  before  it  We 
passed  the  gate  and  proceeded  up  a  steep  and  wind- 
ing ascent.  On  our  left  was  a  battery  full  of  guns, 
pointing  to  the  sea,  and  on  our  right  a  massive  wall, 
seemingly  in  part  cut  out  of  the  hill :  a  little  higher 
up  we  arrived  at  an  opening  where  stood  the  mosque 
which  I  have  already  mentioned.  As  I  gazed  upon' 
the  tower  I  said  to  myself,  **  Surely  we  have  here  a 
younger  sister  of  the  Giralda  of  Seville." 

I  know  not  whether  the  resemblance  between  the 
two  edifices  has  been  observed  by  any  other  indi- 
vidual ;  and  perhaps  there  are  those  who  would  assert 
•  **  Good  norning,  O  my  lord.* 
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that  no  resemblaoce  exists^i  especially  if^  in  fofnung 
an  opinion,  they  were  much  swayed  by  siie  and 
colour:  the  hue  of  the  Giialda  is  red,  or 'rather  ver- 
milion, whibt  that  which  pi^oipdinatesin  the  Djmah 
of  Tangier  is  gieen,  the  bricks  of  whidi  it  is  built 
being  of  that  colour ;  though  between  them,,  at  certain 
intervals,  are  placed  others  of  a  light  red  tinge,  so  that 
tbd  tower  is  beautifully  variegated  With  respect  to 
size,  standing  beside  tiie  giant  witch,  of  Seville,  the 
Tangerine  Djmah  would  show  like,  a  tenryear' ss^dtng 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  whose  trunk 
the  tempests  of  five  hiindred  years  have  worn.  And 
yet  X  will  assert  that  the  towers  in.  other  respects 
are  one  and  the  same,  and  thait  the  same  mind  and 
the  aame  design  are  manifesteii  in  botb;  t^e  same 
shape  do  they  exhibit,  and  the  $ame  marks. have  they 
on  their  walb,  even  those  mysterious  arches  graven 
on  the  superfioe  of  the  bricks,  emblematic  of  J  know 
not  what.  The  two  structure  «may,  without  any 
viol^ce,.be  said  to  staqd  in  the,  same  jrelation  to 
each  other  as. the  ancient  and  mpdem  Moors^  The 
Giralda  is  the  world's  wonder,  and  the.  old  Moor  was 
all  but  the  world's  conqueror. ,  The  modem  Moor  is 
scarcely  known,  and  who  ever  heard  of  the  tower  of 
Tangier?  Yet  examine  it  atteatively,  and  you  will 
find  in  that  tower  much,  vtxy  mucbi  tp  .admire,  and 
certainly,  if  opportunity  enable  you  to  consider  the 
modem  Moor  minutely,.. srpU'  will  discover  in  him, 
and  in  his  actions,  amongst  much  that  is  iwild,>  un- 
couth, and  barbarous,  not  a  little  capable  of  amply 
rewarding  laborious  investigation,  .    * 

As  we  passed  the  mosque  I  stopped  for  a  moment 
before  the  door,^and  looked  iq  upon >  the  interior:..! 
saw  nothing  but  a  quadrangular  court  paved  with 
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painted  tiles  and  exposed  to  the  sky ;  on  all  sides 
were  arched  pioMsas^  and  in  the  middle  was  a  fountain, 
at  which  several  Moors  were  performing  their  ablu- 
tions. I  looked  around  for  the  abominable  thing  and 
found  it  not ;  the  besetting  sin  of  the  pseudorChdstian 
Church  did  not  stare  me  ,in  the  face  in  every  comer. 
^\  Come  here/'  said  I,  "  Papist,  and  take  a  lesson  ;  here 
is  a  house  of  God,  in  externals  at  least,. such  as  a 
house  of  God  should  be:  four  walls,, a  fountain,  and 
the  eternal  firmament  above,  which  mirrors  His  glory. 
Dost  thou  build  such  houses  to  the  God  who  has 
said,  '  Thou-  shalt  make  to  thyself  no  graven  image '  ? 
Fool,  thy  walls  are  stuck  with  idols ;  thou  callest  a 
stone  thy  Father,  and  a  piece  of  rotting  wood  the 
Queen  of  Heaven.  Fool,  thou  knowest  not  even  the 
Ancient  of  Days,  and  the  very  Moor  can  instruct  thee. 
Hb  at  least  knows  the  Ancient  of  Days  who  has  said 
'  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  but  ma* " 

And  as  I  said  these  words  I  heard  a  cry  like  the 
roaring  of  a  lion,  and  an  awful  voice  in  the  distance 
exclaim,  '' Kapul  Udbaghr''  . 

We  now  turned  to  the  left  through  a  passage  which 
passed  under  the  tower,  and  had  scarcely  proceeded 
a  few  steps,  when  I  heard  a  prodigious  hubbub  of 
infantine  voices :  I  listened  for.  a  moment,  and  dis- 
tinguished verses  of  the  Koran;  it  was  a  school. 
Another  lesson  for  thee,  Papist  Thou  callest  thyself 
a  Christian,  yet  the  book  of  Christ  thou  persecutest ; 
thou  huntest  it  even  to  the  seashore,  compelling  it 
to  seek  refuge  upon  the  billows  of  the  sea.  Fool, 
learn  a  lesson  from  the  Moor,  who  teaches  his  child 
to  repeat  with  its  first  accents  the  most  important 
portibns  of  the  book  of  his  law, .  and  considers 
♦  "  There  is  no  God  but  one." 
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himself  wise  or  foolish,  according  as  he  is  versed  in 
or  ignorant  of  that  book ;  whilst  tb!>u,  bltiiid  slave^ 
knowest  not  what  the  book  of  thy  own  law  contains, 
nor  wishest  to  know :  yet  art  thou  not  to  be  judged 
by  thy  own  law?  Idol-monger,  learn  consistency 
from  the  Moor :  he  says  that  he  shall  be  judged  after 
his  own  law,  and  therefore  he  prizes  and  gets  by 
heart  the  entire  book  of  his  law. 

We  were  now  at  the  consul's  housfc,  a  lai^  roomy 
habitation,  built  in  the  English  style.  The  soldier  led 
me  through  a  court  into  a  large  hall  hung  with  th^ 
skins  of  all  kinds  of  ferocious  animab,  from  the  kingly 
lion  to  the  snarling  jackal  Here  I  was  received  by 
a  Jew  domestic,  who  conducted  me  at  once  to  the 
consul,  who  was  in  his  library.  He  received  me  with 
the  utmost  frankness  and  genuine  kindness,  and  in- 
formed me  that,  having  received   a  letter  from  his 

excellent  friend  Mr.  B ^  in  which  I  was  strongly 

recommended,  he  had  already  engaged  me  a  lodging 
in  the  house  of  a  Spanish  woman,  who  was,  however, 
a  British  subject,  and  with  whom  he  believed  that  I 
should  find  myself  as  comfortable  as  it  was  possible 
to  be  in  such  a  place  as  Tangier.  He  then  inquired 
if  I  had  any  particular  motive  for  visiting  the  place^ 
and  I  informed  him  without  hesitation  that  I  came 
with  the  intention  of  distributing  a  certain  number  of 
copies  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Spanish  language 
amongst  the  Christian  residents  of  the  place.  He 
smiled,  and  advised  me  to  proceed  with  considerable 
caution,  which  I  promised  to  do.  We  then  discoursed 
on  other  subjects,  and  it  was  not  long  before  I  per- 
ceived that  I  was  in  the  coxxxpzny  of  a  most  accomt 
piished  scholar,  especially  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics ;    he    appeared    likewise   to    be    thoroughly 
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acquainted  with  the    Barbaiy   empire  and    with  the 
Moorish  character. 

After  half  an  hour's  conversation,  exceedingly 
agreeable  and  instructive  to  myself,  I  expressed  a 
wish  to  proceed  to  my  lodging ;  whei^upon  he  rang 
the  bell,  and,  the  same  Jewish  domestic  entering  who 
had  introduced  me,  he  said  to  him  in  the  English 
language,  "Take  this  gentleman  to  the  house  of 
Joanna  Correa,  the  Mahonese  widow,  and  enjoin  her, 
in  my  name,  to  take  care  of  him  and  attend  to  his 
comforts ;  by  doing  which  she  will  confirm  me  in  the 
good  opinion  which  I  at  present  entertain  of  her,  and 
will  increase  my  disposition  to  befriend  her.*" 

So,  attended  by  the  Jew,  I  now  bent  my  steps  to 
the  lodging  prepared  for  me.  Having  ascended  the 
street  in  which  the  house  of  the  consul  was  situated, 
we  entered  a  small  square  which  stands  about  half 
way  up  the  hill.  This,  my  companion  informed  me, 
was  the  soc,  or  market-place.  A  curious  spectacle 
here  presented  itself.  All  round  the  square  were 
small  wooden  booths,  which  very  much  resembled 
large  boxes  turned  on  their  sides,  the  lid  being 
supported  above  by  a  string.  Before  each  of  these 
boxes  was  a  species  of  counter,  or  rather  one  long 
counter  ran  in  front  of  the  whole  line,  upon  which 
were  raisins,  dates,  and  small  barrels  of  sugar,  soap, 
and  butter,  and  various  other  articles.  Within  each 
box,  in  front  of  the  counter,  and  about  three  feet 
from  the  ground,  sat  a  human  being,  with  a  blanket 
on  its  shoulders,  a  dirty  turban  on  its  head,  and 
ragged  trousers,  which  descended  as  far  as  the  knee, 
though  in  some  instances,  I  believe,  these  we^e 
entirely  dispensed  with.  In  its  hand  it  held  a  stick, 
to  the  end  of  which  was  affixed  a  bunch  of  palm 
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leaves,  which  it  waved  iacessantly  as  a  fan,  for  the 
purpose  of  scaring  from  its  goods  the  million  flies 
which,  engendered  by  the  Barbary  sun,  endeavoured 
to  settle  upon  them.  Behind  it,  and  on  either  side, 
were  piles  of  the  same  kind  of  goods.  SArit  kinai^ 
shHt  fUnai,*  was  continually  proceeding  from  its 
ttioutb*  Such  are. the  grocers  of  Tangier,  such  their 
shops. 

In  the  middle  of  the  sac,  upon  the  stone^  were 
pyramids  of  melons  and  sandiasy  and  also  baskets 
filled  with  other  kinds ,  of  fruit,  exposed  for  sale, 
whilst  round  cakes  of.  bread  were  l)ang  here  and 
there  upon;  the  stones,  beside  which  sat  on  their 
hams  tiie  wildest-looking  beings  th^  the  most 
extravagant  imagination  ever  conceived,  the  head 
covered  with  an  enormous  straw  hat,  at  least  two 
yards  in  circumference,  the  eayes  of  which,  flapping 
down,  completely  concealed  the  fac^  whilst  the 
form  was  swathed  in  a  blanket,  from  which  occasion- 
ally were  thrust  skinny  arms  and  fingers.  These 
were  Moorish  women,  who  were,  I  believe,  in  all 
instances^  old  and  ugly,  judging  from  the  counte- 
nances of  which  I  caught  a  glimpse  as  they  lifted 
the  eaves  of  their  hats  to  gaze  on  me  as  I  passed, 
or  to  cuRie  me  for  stamping  on  their  bread.  The 
yrhcAt  soc  was  full  of  people^  and  there  was  abundance 
of  bustle,  screaming,  and  vociferation,  and  as  the 
sun,  though  the  hour  was  still  early,  was  shining 
with  the  greatest  brilliancy^  J  thought  that  I  had 
scarcely  ever  witnessed  a  livelier  scene. 

Crossing  the  soc,  we  entered  a  narrow  street  with 
the  same  kind  of  box-shops  on  each  side^  some. of 
whidi,  however;  were  either  unoccupied-  or  not  yet 
•  "  Buy  here,  buy  hcrc» 
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Opened,  the  lid  being  dosed.  We  almost  immediate^ 
tamed  to  the  lefl,  up  a  street  somewhat  similar,  and 
my  guide  presently  entered  the  door  of  a  low  house 
which  'stood  at  the  comer  of  a  little  alley,  and  which 
be' informed  me  was  the  abode  of  Joanna  Correa« 
We  soon  stood  in  the  midst  of  this  habitation.  I 
say  the  midst,  as  all  the  Mborish  houses  are  built 
with  a  smadlcou9t  in  the  middle.  This  one  .was  not 
more  than  ten  feet  squaire.  It  was.  open  at  the  top^ 
and  afoiind  it  on  three  sides  were  apartmepts :  qn 
the  fourth :  a  small  staijrcase,  which  communicated 
with  the  upper  story,  half  of  which  consisted  of  a 
terrace  looktng^down  into  the  court,  over  ithe  low 
walls  of  which  you  eiljoyed  a  prospect  pf  the  st^a 
and  a  considerable  part  of  the  town.  The  rest  of 
the  st6ry  was  taken  up  by  a  long  room,  destined  fpr 
myself,  audi  which  opened  upon  the  terrace  by  a  pair 
of  fotdingHloors.  At  either  end  of  this  apartm^t 
stood  a  bed,  extending  transversely  from  .wall  to 
wall,  the  (Sanopy  touching  the  ceiling.  A  table  and 
two  or  three  chairs  completed  the  furniture.    , 

I  was  so  occupied  in  inspecting  the  house  of  Joanna 
Goniea,  that  at  first  I  paid  little  attention  to  that  lady 
herself.  She  now,  however,  came  up  upon  the  terrace 
where  my  guide  and  myself  were  standing.  She  was 
a  woman  about  five  and  forty>  with  regular  feature, 
which  had  once  been  handsome,  but  had  received 
considerable  injury  from  time,  and  perhaps  more  from 
trouble,  i  Two  of  her  front  teeth  had  disappeared, 
but  she  still  had  fine  black  hair.  As  I  looked,  upon 
her  countenance,  I  said  within  myself,  iC  there  (be 
tmth  in  physiognomy,  thou  art  good  and  gentle,  O 
Joanna ;  and,  indeed,  the  kindness  I  expe^rien^cedfrom 
her  during  the  six  weeks  which  I  spent  beneath  her 
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roof  would  have  made  me  a  convert  to  that  scienee 
had  I  doubted '  in  it  before.  I  believe  no  'warmer 
and  more  affectionate  heart  ever  beat  in  human 
bofiom  than  in  that  of  Joanna  Correa,  the  Mahonese 
widow,  and  it  was  indexed  by  features  beaming 
with  benevolence  and  g;ood  nature;  though  somewhat 
clouded  with  melancholy. 

She  informed  kne  that  she  had  been  married  to  a 
Genoese,  the  master  of  it  felouk  which  passed  between 
Gibraltar  ahd  Tangier,  who  had  been  dead  about  four 
years,  leaving  her  with  a  family  of  four  children,  the 
eldest  of  which  was  a  lad  of  thhteen ;  that  she  had 
experienced  great  difficulty  in  providing  for  her  family 
and  herself  since  the  death  of  her  husband,  but  that 
Providence  had  raised  her  up  a  few  excellent  friends, 
especially  the  British  consul;  that  besides  letting 
lodgings  to  such  travellers  as  myself,  she  made  bread 
which  was  in  high  esteem  with  the  Moors,  and  that 
she  was  likewise  in  partnership  in  the  sale  of  liquors 
with  an  old  Genoese.  She  added  that  this  last  person 
lived  below  in  one  of  the  apartments ;  that  he  was  a 
man  of  great  ability  and  much  learning,  but  that  she 
believed  he  was  occasionally  somewhat  touched  here, 
pointing  with  her  finger  to  her  forehead,  and  she 
therefore  hoped  that  I  would  not  be  offended  at 
anything  extraordinary  in  his  language  or  behaviour. 
She  then  left  me,  as  she  said,  to  give  orders  for  my 
breakfast ;  whereupon  the  Jewish  domestic,  who  had 
accompanied  me  from  the  consul,  finding  that  I  was 
established  in  the  house,  departed 

I  ^eedily  sat  down  to  breakfast  in  an  apartment 
on  the  left  side  of  the  little  wustuddur ;  the  fare  was 
excellent :  tea,  fried  fish,  eggs,  and  grapes,  not  for- 
getting the  celebrated  bread  of  Joanna  Correa.      I 
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was  waited  upon  by  a  tall  Jewish  youth  of  about 
twenty  years^  who  informed  me  that  his  name  was 
Hayim  Ben  Attar,*  that  he  was  a  native  of  Fez,  from 
whence  his  parents  brought  him  at  a  very  early  age 
to  Tangier^  where  he  had  passed  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  principally  in  the  service  of  Joanna  Correa, 
waiting  upon  those  who,  like  myself,  lodged  in  the 
house.  I  had  completed  my  meal,  and  was  seated 
in  the  little  court,  when  I  heard  in  the  apartment 
opposite  to  that  in  which  I  had  breakfasted  several 
sighs,  which  were  succeeded  by  as  many  groans,  and 
then  came  Ave  Maria,  gratidplena^  or  a  pro  me,\  and 
finally  a  croaking  voice  chanted — 

"  Gentem  auferte  perfidam 
Credentium  de  finibus, 
Ut  Christo  laudes  debitas 
Persolvainus  alacritcr."t 

"  That  is  the  old  Genoese,"  whispered  Hayim  Ben 
Attar,  "praying  to  his  God,  which  he  always  does 
with  particular  devotion  when  he  happens  to  have 
gone  to  bed  the  preceding  evening  rather  in  liquor. 
He  has  in  his  room  a  picture  of  Maria  Buckra,  before 
which  he  generally  bums  a  taper,  and  on  her  account 
he  will  never  permit  me  to  enter  his  apartment 
He  once  caught  me  looking  at  her,  and  I  thought 
he  would  have  killed  me ;  and  since  then  he  always 
keeps  his  chamber  locked,  and  carries  the  key  in  his 

*  This  youth  followed  Borrow  to  England,  where  he  was 
introduced  to  Mr.  Petulengro  as  a  pal^  but  rejected  by  him  as 
^  no  Roman."    See  The  ZincaU^  Preface  to  Second  Edition. 

t  "  Hail,  Mary,  full  of  grace,  pray  for  me." 

X  "Remove  the  faithless  race  from  the  borders  of  the  be- 
lievers, that  we  may  gladly  pay  due  praises  to  Christ." 
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pocket  when  he  goes  out  He  hates  both  Jew  and 
Moor,  and  says  that  he  is  now  living  amongst  thena 
for  his  sins." 

''  They  do  not  place  tapers  before  pictures,"  said  I, 
and  strolled  forth  to  see  die  wonders  of  the  land 
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CHAPTER  LVL 

The  Mahasni — Sin  Samani — The  Bazaar^— Moorish  Saints — See 
the  Ayana  .'—The  Priclcly  Fig— Jewish  Gravesr- The  Place 
of  Carcases — ^The  Stable  Boy — Horses  of  the  Moslem — 
Dar-dwag. 

I  WAS  standing  in  the  market-placfi;  .a  spectator  of 
much  the  same  scene,  as  I  have  already  described, 
when  a  Moor  came  up  to  me  and  attempted  to  utter 
a  few  words  in  Spanish.  He  was  a  tail  elderly  man, 
with  sharp  but  rather  whimsical  features,  and  ought 
have  been  called  good  looking,  had  he  not  been  one- 
eyed,  a  very  common  deformity  in  this  couotty.* 
His  body  was  swathed  in  an  immense  Aaik,  Fill- 
ing that  I  could  uoderstand  Moorish,  he  instantly 
began  talking  with  immense  volubility,  and  I  soon 
iesM^t  that  he  was ,  a  fnahasni.  He  .  expatiated 
diffusely  .on  the  beauties  of  Tangier  of  which  he  said 
he.  was  a  native,  and  at  last  excbunoed,  "  Come,  my 
sultan,  come,  my  lord,  and  I  will  show  you  many 
things  which  will  gladden  your  eyes,  and  fill  your  heart 
with  sunshine;  it  were  a  shame  in  me,  who  .have 
the  advantage  of  being  a  son  of  Tangier,  to  permit 
a.strangeri  who  comes  from  an  island  in  the  great 
sea,  as  you  tell  me  ypu  do,  for  the  purpose,  of  seeing 
*  This  has  heen  aheady  alluded  to  as  regards  Southern  Spain. 
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this  blessed  land,  to  stand  here  in  the  soc  with  no 
one  to  guide  him.  By  Allah,  it  shall  not  be  so. 
Make  room  for  my  sultan,  make  room  for  my  lord," 
he  continued,  pushing  his  way  through  a  crowd  of 
men  and  children  who  had  gathered  round  us ;  **  it  is 
his  highness'  pleasure  to  go  with  me.  This  way,  my 
lord,  this  way;"  and  he  led  the  way  up  the  hill, 
walking  at  a  tremendous  rate,  and  talking  still 
faster.  "  This  street,"  said  he,  *'  is  the  Siarrin,  and 
its  like  is  not  to  be  found  in  Tangier ;  observe  how 
broad  it  is,  leven  half  the  breadth  of  the  soc  itself; 
here  aire  the  ^ops  of  the  most  considerable  merchants, 
where  are  sold  precious  articles  of  all  kinds.  Observe 
those  two  men,  they  are  Algerines  and  good  Moslems  ; 
they  fl^d  from  Zair^  When  the  Nazarenes  Conquered 
it,  not  by  foix:e  of  fightihg,*  not  by  valour,  as  you 
may  well  suppose,  but  by  gold ;  the  Nazarenes  only 
conquer  by  gold.  The  Moor  is  good,  the  Moor 
is  strong,  who  so  good  and  strong  ?  but  ht  fights 
not  with  gold,  and  therefore  he  lost  Zair. 

''Observe  yon  those  men  seated  on  the  benches 
by  those  portals ;  they  are  makkasniahy  they  are  tsiy 
brethren.  See  their  haiks  how  white,  see  their 
turbans  how  white.  Oh  that  you  could  see  their 
swords  in  the  day  of  war,  for  bright,  bright  are  their 
swords  I  Now  they  beair  no  swords.  Wherefore 
should  they?  is  there  not  peace  in  the  landf  See 
you  him  in  the  shop  opposite  1  That  is  the  Pasha 
of  Tangier,  that  is  the  Hamed  Sin  Samani,  the  under 
Pasha  of  Tangier ;  the  elder  Pasha,  my  lord,  is  away 
on  a  journey;  may  Allah  send  him  a  safe  return. 
Yes,  that  is  Hamed;  he  sits  in  his  kanutz  as  Were 
he  nought  more  than  a  merchant,  yet  life  and  death 

*  Algiers. 
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are  in  his  hands.  There  he  dispenses  justice,  even  as 
he  dispenses  the  essence  of  the  rose  and  cochineal, 
and  powder  of  cannon  and  sulphur ;  and  these  two 
last  he  sells  on  the  account  of  Abderrahman,  my  lord 
and  sultan,  for  none  can  sell  powder  and  the  sulphur 
dust  in  his  land  but  the  sultan.  Should  you  wish  to 
purchase  attar  del  nuar,^  should  you  wish  to  purchase 
the  essence  of  the  rose,  yon  must  go  to  the  hanntn 
of  Sin  Samani,  for  there  only  you  will  get  it  pure: 
ybu  must  receive  it  from  no  common  Moor,  but 
6nly  from  Hamed.  May  Allah  bless  Hamed.  The 
makkasniah,  my  brethren,  wait  to  do  his  orders,  for 
whenever  sits  the  Pasha,  there  is  a  hall  of  judgment. 
See,  now  we  are  opposite  the  bazaar ;  beneath  yon 
gate  is  the  court  of  the  bazaar ;  what  will  you  not 
find  in  that  bazaar  i  Silks  from  Fez  3^u  will  find 
there :  and  if  you  wish  for  sibaty  if  you  wish  for  slippers 
for  your  feet,  you  must  seek  them  there,  and  there 
also  are  sold  curious  things  from  the  towns  of  the 
Nazarenes.  Those  lai^e  houses  on  our  left  are 
habitations  of  Nazarene  consuls ;  you  have  seen 
many  such  in  your  own  land,  therefore  Why  should 
you  stay  to  look  at  them  ?  Do  you  not  admire  this 
street  of  the  Siarrin  ?  Whatever  enters  or  goes  out 
of  Tangier  by  the  land  passes  through  this  street. 
Oh,'  the  riches  that  pass  through  this  street  I  Behold 
those  camels,  what  a  long  train ;  twenty,  thirty,  a 
whole  caJUa  descending  the  street  Wullah  !  I  know 
those  camels,  I  know  the  driver.  Good  day,  O  Sidi 
Hassim,  in  how  many  days  from  Fez.^  And  now 
we  are  arrived  at  the  wall,  and  we  must  pass  uiider 

*  Essence  of  white  flowers.  The  Arabic  tUUxr  =  essence 
is  well  known  in  combination  as  otto  or  attar  of  roses.  Nuat 
is  a  form  of  Nawdr  s  flowers. 
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this.  ;gat|e.  Tl^  g^t^  is  caUjed .  3ab  del  ^n  ;  ,{Hoe  ar^ 
now.in  the  Soc  de  Barra." 

.  X^e  Soc,  de  Barra  .^  an.  opei)  placfs;  beypiid  .the 
upper  wall  of  Tangier,  pn  the  side  of  the  hill.  The 
ground  is  irregular  ^nd  s^te^ ;  there  are,  howev^» 
son^e  tolerfibly  Jfjvel  spots,  jiu  ,th^  place,  every 
Thursday  *  and  Sunday  oiormng,  a  species  of  n:\frt  is 
held,  on.  \¥hich  account  \%,  is  called  Soc .  de  3an;a,  or 
th^  outward  marketrplace^  Here  and  there,  ne^  the 
tonvn  ditch,  are  subterranean  .pits,  with  small  QrifV^i^ 
abqut  the  qircumfer^ce  of  a  chimney,  whif^h  ja|:e 
generally  coveqsd  w^th  a  laige  stone,  or  stuffed  with 
sti;aw.  These  pits  are  granaries,  iix .  wh^ch>  wh^^t^ 
barley,  and  other  species  of  grain  iff(en,di&d  ,for  sale 
ane  stored*,  Qn  one  side  ai^  two  or  three  rude 
hut3>  or  rather  sheds,  beneath  which  keqp  watch  the 
guardians  of  the  com.  It  is  very  dangerous,  to^pass 
over,thi^  hill  a,(,  night;,  afi^er  the  towp,  gates  are  .dpsed, 
a0  at  .that  time  numerous  large  and,  ferocioi^  dogs 
are  let  loose,  who  would  to  a  certainty  pull  down,  and 
perhapSv  destroy,  any  stranger  whp  should  draw  .nigh. 
HaJJway.up  the  hi\U  are  seen  four  white  walls,  in- 
closing a  spot  about  ten  feet  square,  where  rest  the 
bones  of  Sidi  Mokhfidh,  a  saint  of  celebrity^,  who 
died  some  fifteen  years  ago.  Here  terminate^  the 
soc;  lihe :  rem^^ndqr  pf  the  hill  is  c^^Ued  £1  Kawar, 
or  the  place  of  graves^  beii^  the- common  burying- 
ground  of  Tangier ;  the  resting-places  of  the  de^td  are 
severally  distinguished  by  a  few  stones  arranged  so 
as  to  form  an  pb^ong  circle.  Near  Mokhfidh  sleeps 
Sidi  Gali;  but  the  .principal  saint  of ,  Tangier  ^es 
interred  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  in  the  centre  of  a 
small  plain.     A  beautiful  chapel  or   mosque,   with 

*  This  was  still  inarket*dky  in  i8^ 
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vaulted  roof,  is  erected  there  in  his.  honour,  which  is 
ip  general  adorned  with  banners  of  various  dyes. 
The  name  of  this  saint  is  Mohammed  el  Hajh  ^^nd  his 
memory  is  held  in  the  utmost  veneration  in  Tangier 
an,d  its .  vicinity.  His  death  occurred  at*  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century. 

These  details  I  either  gathered  at  the  time  or  on 
subsequent  occasions.  On  the  north  side  of  the  soc^ 
clo^e  by  the  town>  is  a  wall  with  a  gate.  "  Come/' 
said  the  old  mahasni,  giving  a  flourish  with  his  hand  ; 
''  come»  and  I  will  show  you  the  garden  of  a  |>Ta£arene 
consul."  I  followed  him  through  the  gate,  slnd  found 
myself  in  a  spacious  garden  laid  out  in  the  European 
taste,  and  planted  with  lemon  and  pear  trees,  and 
various  kinds  of  aromatic  shrubs.  It  was,  however, 
evident  that  the  owner  chiefly  prided  himself  on  his 
flowers,  of  which  there  were  numerous  beds.  There 
was  a  handsome  summer-house,  and  art  seemed  to 
have  exhausted  itself  in  making  the  place  complete. 

One  thing  was  wanting,  and  its  absence  was 
strangely  remarkable  in  a  garden  at  this  time. of  the 
year  ;  scarcely  a  leaf  was  to  be  seen.  The  diiest  of 
all  the  plagues  which  devastated  Egypt  was  now  busy 
in  this  part  of  Africa — the  locust  was  at  work,  and 
in  no  place  more  fiercely  than  in  the  particular 
spot  where  I. was  now  standing.  All  around  looked 
blasted.  '  The  trees  were- farowa  .and  bald  as  in.  winter. 
Nothing  green  save  the  fruits,  especially  the.  grapes 
huge  dusters  o£  which  wqre.' depeading.lfrteo,  the 
pdrras ;\lot' Xti'^  Ipcust  touches,  nob  the- fruUi whilst 
a  single  leaf  remains  to  be  devoured.  As  we  passed 
along  the  walks,  these  horrible  insects  flew  against  us 
to  every  direction,  and  perished  by  hundreds  beneath 
our  ieet    "See  the  c^anasi'  iaid  the  o\di..mahasni^ 
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''and  hear  thetn  eatin)^.  Powerful  1^  the  ayana^  more 
powerful  than  the  sultan  or  the  consul  Should  the 
sultan  send  all  his  makhasniah  against  the  ayana, 
should  he  send  me  with  them,  Xh^  ayana  would  say, 
'  Ha  I  ha  r  Powerful  is  the  ay  ana  !  He  fears  not 
the  consul.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  consul  said,  '  I  am 
stronger  than  the  ayana,  and  I  will  e^ctirpate  him 
from  the  land.'  So  he  shouted  tiirough  the  city,  '  O 
Tangerines  I  speed  forth  to  fight  the  aj^afta^ — destroy 
him  in  the  egg  ;  for  know  that  whosoever  shall  bring 
me  one  pound  weight  of  die  eggs  of  the  ayana^  unto 
him  will  I  give  five  reals  of  Spain  ;  there  shall  be  no 
ayanas  this  year.'  So  all  Tangier  rushed  forth  to 
fight  the  ayanOi  and  to  collect  the  ^[gs  which  the 
ayana  had  laid  to  hatch  beneath  the  sand  on  the 
sides  of  the  hills,  and  in  the  roads,  and  in  the  plains. 
And  my  own  child,  who  is  seven  year^  old,  went  forth 
to  fight  the  ayana,  and  he  alone  collected  eggs  to  die 
weight  pf  five  pounds,  eggs  which  the  ayana  had  placed 
beneath  the  sand,  and  he  carried  them  to  the  consul, 
and  the  consul  paid  the  prioe.  And  hundreds  carried 
eggs  to  the  consul^  more  or  less,  and  the  consul  paid 
theiA  the  price,  and  iti  less  than  thfee  days  the  treasure 
chest  of  the  consul  was  exhausted.  And  then  he  cried, 
*  Desist,  O  Tangerines!  perhaps  we  have  destroyed 
the  ayana^  perhaps  we  have  destroyed  them  ail  I ' 
Hal  ha  I  Look  atound  you,  and  beneath  you,  and 
above  you>  and  tell  me  whether  the  consul  has  de- 
stroyed the  ayana.  Oh,  powerful  is  die  ayana  !  More 
powerful  than  the  consul,  more  powerful  than  the 
sultan  and  all  his  armies."  * 

,  *  Nowhere  has  thie  destruction  oi  locusts  been  undertaken  in 
a  more  systematic  manner,  or  carried  to  greater  perfection  than 
in  the  island  of  Cyprus^  where  a  speciM  tax  is  levied  by  the 
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It  will  be  as,  well  to  observe  here,  that  within  a 
week  from  this  time  all  the  locusts  had  disappeared, 
no  one  knew  how — only  a  few  stragglers  remained. 
But  for  this  providential  deliverance^  the  fields  and 
gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  Tangier  would  have  been 
totally  devastated.  These  insects  were  of  an  immense 
size,  and  cS  a  loathly  appearance. 

We  now  passed  over  the  soc  to  the  opposite  side, 
where  stand  the  huts  of  the  guardians.  Here  a  species 
of  lane, presents  itself,  which  descends  to  the  sea- 
sjhore ;  it  is  deep  and  precipitous,  and  resembles  a 
gully  or  ravine.  The  banks  on  either  side  are  covered 
with  the  tree  which  bears  the  prickly  fig,  called  in 
Moorish^  Kertnous  del  Inde*  There  is  something 
wild  ^nd  grotesque  in  the  appearance  of  this  tree  or 
plant,  for  I  know  not  which  to  call  it  Its  stem, 
tlfough  frequently  of  the  thickness  of  a  man's  body, 
has  no. head,  .but  divides  itself,  at  a  short  distaqce 
from  the  ground,  into  many  crooked  branches,  which 
shoot  in  all  directions,  and  bear  green  and  uncouth 
leaves,  about  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  gnd  which,  if 
they  resemble  anything,  present  the  appearanci?  of  the 
fore  fins  of  a  seal,  and  consist  of  multitudinous  fibres. 
The  fruit,  which  somewhat  resembles  a  pear,  has  a 
rough  tegument  covered  with  minute  prickles,  which 
instantly  enter  the  hand  which  touches  them,  however 
slightly,  and  are  very  difficult,  to  extract  I  neyer  re- 
member to  have  seen  vegetation  in  ranker  luxuriance 
than  that  which  these  fig-trees  exhibited,  nor  upon 
the  whole  a  more  singular  spot     "Follow  me,"  said 

British  Government  to  defray  the  expenses  of  what  is  called 
•'the  war."  The  system  is  the  invention  of  a  Cypriote  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Mattel. 

*  More   commonly  known  as  the   prickly  pear   (Opuntia 
vulgaris). 
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the  mdhasni,  "  and  I  will  show  you  something  which 
you  will  like  to  see."  So  he  turned  to  the  left,  lead- 
ing the  way  by  a  narrow  path  up  the  steep  bank,  till 
we  reached  the  summit  of  a  hillock,  separated  by  a 
deep  ditch  from  the  wall  of  Tangier.  The  ground 
was  thickly  covered  with  the  trees  already  described, 
which  spread  their  strange  arms  alongf  the  surface, 
and  whose  thick  leaves  crushed  beneath  ouf  feet  as 
we  walked  along.  Amongst  them  1  observed  a  large 
number  of  stone  slabs  lying  horizontally ;  ttiey  were 
rudely  scrawled  over  with  odd  characters,  which  I 
stooped  down  to  insped:.  "Are  you  ialib  enough  to 
read  those  signs  ? "  exclaimed  the  old  Moor.  *•  They 
are  letters  of  the  accursed  Jews ;  this  is  their  tnearrak^ 
as  they  call  it,  and  here  they  inter  their  dead.  Fools, 
they  trust  in  Muza,'  when  they  might  believe  in 
Mohammed,  and  therefore  their  dead  shall  bum  evei^ 
lastingly  in  Jehinnim.  See,  my  sultan,  how  fat  is  the 
soil  of  this  mearrah  of  the  Jews ;  secJ  i^rhat  kernums 
grow  here.  When  I  was  a  boy  I  ofteii  came  to  the 
mearrah  of  the  Jews  to  eat  kemtous'  in  the  seasofa  of 
their  ripeness.  The  Moslem  boys  of  Tkngier  love  the 
kermous  of  the  mearrah  of  the  Jews;  but  the  Jews 
will  not  gather  them.  They  say  tiiat  the  waters'  of  the 
springs  which  nourish  the  roots  of  tfiese  trees  pass 
among  the  bodies  of  their  dead,  and  for  that  reason 
it  is  an  abomination  to  tkste  of  these  fruits.  Be  this 
true,  or  be  it  not,  one  thing  is  certain,  in  whatever 
manner  nourished,  good  are  the  kermous  which  grow 
in  the  mearrah  of  the  Jews,"  ' 

We  returned  to  the  lane  by  the  same  path  by 
which  we  had  comet  as  we  were  descending  it  he 
said,  ''Know,  my  .sultan,  that  the  name  of  the  place 
where  we  now  are,  and  which  you  say  you  like  much. 
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is  Dar^ftinah.*  Yon  will  ask  me  why  it  bears  that 
name,  as  you  see  neither  house  nor  man,  neitheV 
Moslem,  Nazarene,  nor  Jew,  only  our  two  selves ;  1 
will  tell  you,  my  sultan,  f6r  who  can  tell  you  better 
than  myself?  Learn,  I  pray  you,  that' Tangier*  was 
not  alwayis  what  it  is  now,  nor  did  it  occupy  always 
the  place  which  it  d6es  nOw.  It  stdod  yonder 
(pointing  to  the  east)  on  those  hilk  above  the  shore, 
and  ruins  of  houses  are  still  to  be  seen  there,  and 
the  spot  is  called  Old  Tangier.  '  Sb  hi  tht  old  time, 
as  I  have  heard  say,  this  Dar-sinah'  was  a  street, 
whether  without  or  within  the  wall  matters  not,  and 
th^re'  resided  men  of  all  trkdes ;  smiths  of  gold,  and 
silver,  and  iron,  and  tin,  and  artificers  of  all  kinds.' 
You  had  only  to  go  to  the  Dar-sinah  if  you  wished 
for  any  thing  wrought^  and  there  instantly  you  would 
find  a  master  of  the  particular  craft'  My  sultan  tetls 
me  he  likes  the  look  of  Dar-sinah  at  the  present 
day;  truly  I  know  not  why,  especially  as  the 
JkirmMs  are  not  ytt  in  their  ripeness,  nor  fit  to  eat 
If  he  likes  Dar-sinah  now,  how  would  kny  Sultan  have 
liki^d  it  in  the  old  time,  when  it  was  filled  with  gold 
and  Silver,  and  iron  and  tm,  and  was  noisy  with  the 
hammers,  atid  the  mastlers  ^nd  the  cunning  men? 
We  are  now  arrived  at  the  CAali  del  Bahar.^  Take 
cArty  my  sultan,  we  tread  upon  bones."  * 

We  had  emerged  from  the  Dar-sinaih,  and  the  sea- 
shore was  before  us ;  on  a  sudden  we  found  ourselves 
aniongst  a  Multitude  of  bbnes  of  all  kinds  of  animals, 
and  seemingly  of '  all  dates ;  some  being  blanched 
with  -time  and  exposure  to  sun  and  wind,  whilst  to 

*  The  house  of  the  trades  [Borrow],  or  rather  ''.of  the  handi> 

crafts.*  ..... 

f  Seashore.    See  the  Glossary. 
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others  the  flesh  still  partly  clung.;  whole  carcases 
were  here,  horses,  asses,  and  even  the  uncouth 
remains  of  a  cameL  Gaunt  dogs  were  busy  here, 
growling,  tearing,  and  gnawing;  amongst  whom, 
unintimidated,  stalked  the  carrion  vulture,  fiercely 
battening  and  even  disputing  with  the  brutes  the 
garbage;  whilst  the  crow  hovered  overhead,  and 
croaked  wistfully,  or  occasionally  perched  upon  some 
upturned  rib  bone.  "See,"  said  the  mahasniy  "the 
kawar  of  the  animals.  My  sultan  has  seen  the  kaw(xr 
of  the  Moslems  and  the  mearrah  of  the  Jews ;  and 
he  sees  here  the  kawar  of  the  animals.  All  the 
animals  which  die  in  Tangier  by  the  hand  of  Grod — 
horse,  dog,  or  camelr— are .  brought  to  this  spot,  and 
here  they  putrefy  or  are  devoured  by  the  birds  of  the 
heaven  or  the  wild  creatures  that  prowl  on  the  cAalii 
Come,  my  sultan,  it  is  not  good  to  remain  long  in 
this  place."  .    . 

We  were  preparing  to  leave  the  spot,  when  we 
heard  a  galloping  down  thi^  Dar-sinah,  and  presently 
a  horse  and  rider  darted  at  full  speed  from  the 
mouth  of  the  lane  and  appeared  upon  the  strand: 
the  horseman,  when  he  saw  us,  pulled  up  his  steed 
with  much  difBculty,  and  joined  us.  The  horse  was 
small  but  beautiful,  a  sorrel  with  long  mane  and 
tail ;  had  he  been  hoodwinked  he  might  perhaps 
have  been  mistaken  fpr  a  CqxAovg^  jaca ;  he  was 
broad-chested,  and  rotund  in  his  hind  quarters,  and 
possessed  much  of  the  plumpness  and  sleekness 
which  distinguish  that  breed,  but  looking  in  his 
eyes  you  would  have  been  undeceived  in  a  moment ; 
a  wild  savage  fire  darted  from  the  restless  orbs,  and 
so  far  from  exhibiting  the  docility  of  the  other  noble 
and  loyal  animal,  he  occasionally  plunged  desperately, 
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and  could  scarcely  be  restrained  by  a  strong  curb 
and  powerful  arm  from  resuming  :his  former  head- 
long course.  The  rider  was  a  youth,  apparently 
about  eighteen,  dressed  as  a  European,  with  a 
montero  cap  on  his  head:  he  was  athletically  built, 
but  with  lengthy  limbs,  his  feet,  for  he  rode  without 
stirrups  or  saddle,  reaching  almost  to  the  ground ; 
his  complexion  was  almost  as  dark  as  that  of  a 
Mulatto;  his  features.,  very  handsome,  the  eyes 
particularly  so,  but  filled  with  an  expression  which 
was  bold  and  bad  >  and  there  .was  a  disgusting  look 
of  sensuality  about  the  mouth.  He  addressed  a  few 
>vords  to  ^<^  fnahasniy  with,  whom  he  seemed,. to  be 
well  acquainted^  inquiring  who  I  was.  The  old  mao 
answered,  "O  Jeyr,  my  sultan  understands  our 
speech,  thou  hadst  better  address  thyself  to  hini," 
The  lad  th^  spok^.  to  oie  in  Ajtabic,  but  fdmost 
instantly  dropping  that  language,  proceeded  tpidisr 
course  in  tolerable  French.  "I  suppose  you  are 
French,"  said  he  with  much  familiarity;  "shall. you 
stay  long  in  Tangier?"  paying  received  an  answer, 
he  proceeded^  "^  you  are  an  Englishman,  you  arre 
doubtless  fond  of  horses ;  know»  therefore,  whenever 
you  are  disposed  for  a  ride^.  I  will  accompany. ypu, 
and  procure,  you  horses.  My  name  i^  Ephraim 
Fragey :  I  am  stable-boy  to  the  Neapolitan .  consul, 
who  prizes ,  himself  upon  possessing  the  best  horses 
in  Tangier ;  you  shall  mount  any  you  please.  Would 
you  like  to  try  this  little  aaiidt*'  I  thanked  him, 
but  declined  his  offer  for  the  present,  asking  him. at 
the  same  time  how  he  had  acquired  the  French 
language,  and  why  he,  a  Jew,  did  not  appear  in  the 
dress  of  his  brethren ?  ''I  am  in  the . service  •  of  a 
consul,"  said  he,  "  and  my  master  obtained  permission 
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thslt  I  might  dress  myself  in  this  manner ;  and 
as  to  speaking  French,'  I  have  been  to  Marseilles 
and  Naples,  to  which  last  place  I  conveyed  horses, 
presents  from  the  sultan.  Besides  French,  I'  can 
speak  Italian/'  He  then  dismounted,  «d  holding 
the  horse  firmly  by  the  bridle  with  one  hand,  pro- 
ceeded to  undress  himself,  which  having  accomplished, 
he  mounted  the  animal  atld  rode  into  the  water. 
The  skin  of  his  bbdy  w2ii  much  kkin '  lA  colour  to 
that  of  ^  frog  or  toad,  tut  the  f  ranie  was  that  of  a 
young  Titan.  The  horse  took  to  the  water  with 
great  unwiHingntfss,  arid  at  a  small  distance'  from 
the' shore  commenced  struggling  with  his  rider,  whom 
he  twic6  dashed  from  his  back;  the  lad,  howeve^; 
clung  to  the  bridle,  and  detained  the'  animal.  All 
his  efforts,  however,  being  uiiavaitih^  to  ride  him 
deeper  in,  he  fell  to  washing  him  stninubusly  with 
his  h^ds,  then  leading  him  out,  he  dressed  himself 
arid  i^etumefd  by  the  way^  hfe  came.   •  ^' 

••Good  are  thi  horses  of  the  Moslems,**  said  my 
old  friend ;  •where  will  you  find  fttch  ?  They  will 
'descend  rocky  mountains  kt  flill  speed  ind  neither 
trip  nor  fall;  but  yoU  must  be  cautious  with  the 
horses  of  the  Moslems,  and  treat  them  with  kindness^ 
for  the  horses  of  the  Moslems  are  pi<oud,  and  thdy 
like  not  being  slaves.  When  they  are  young  and  first 
mounted,  jerk  not  their  mouths  with  yoiir  bit,  for  be 
sure  if  you  do  they  will  kill  you  ;  sooner  or  later,  you 
will  perish  benfcath  their  feet.  Good  are  our  horses, 
and  good  our  riders;  yea,  very  good  are  the  Moslems 
at  mounting  the  horse ;  who  art  like  them  ?  I  once 
saw  *^  Frknk  rider  compete  with  a  Moslem  on  this 
beach,  and  at  fii^  the  Frank  rider  had  it  all  his  own 
way,  and  he  passed  the  Moslem,  but  the  course  was 
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long,  very  long,'  and'  the  horse  of  the  Frank  rider, 
which  Was  a  Frank  also,  panted ;  but  the  horse  of 
the  Moslem  panted  not,  for  he  was  a  Moslem  also, 
and  the  Moslem  rider  at  last  gkve  a  cry  and  the 
horse  sprang  forward  and  he  overtCK>k  the  Frank 
horse,  and  then  the  Moslem  rider  stood  up  in  his< 
saddle.  How  did  he  stand  ?  Truly  he  stood  on  his 
head;  and  these  eyes  saw  him ;  he  stood  on  his  head 
in  the  saddle  as  he  passed  the  Ffank' rider;  and  he 
cried  ha  I  ha !  as  he  passed  the  Frank  rider ;  and  the 
Moslem  horse  cried  ha  I  ha  I  as  he  passbd  the  Frank 
breed,  and  the  Fnknk  lost  by  a  far  distance.  Good 
are  the  Franks ;  good  their  horses  ;  but  better  are  thfe 
Moslems,  and  better  are  the  horses  of  the  Moslems.** 
We  now  directed  our  steps  towards  the  town,  but 
not  by  the  path  we  came:  turning  to  the  left  under 
th^  hill  of  the  mearrak,  and  along  the  strand,  we  soon 
came  to  a  rudely-paved  way  with  a  steep  ascent, 
which  wound  beneath  the  wall  of  the  town  to  a  gate, 
before  which,  on  one  side,  were  various  littfe  pits  like 
graves,  filled  with  water  or  lime.  **This  is  Dar- 
dwag,"  said  the  mahasni;  "this  is  the  house  of  the 
bark,  and  to  Ais  house  are  brought  the  hides;  all 
those  which  are  prepared  for  use  in  Tangier  are 
brought  to  this  house,  and  here  they  are  cured  with 
lime,  and  bran,  and  bark,  and  herbs.  And  in  this 
Dar-dwag  there  are  one  hundred  and  forty  pits ;  I 
have-  counted  them  myself;  and  there  were  more 
which  have  now  ceased  to  be,  for  the  place  is  very 
ancient.  And  these  pits  are  hired  not  by  one,  nor 
by  two,  but  by  many  people,  and  whosoever  list  can 
rent  one  of  these  pits  and  cure  the  hides  which  he 
may  need ;  but  the  owner  of  all  is  one  man,  and  his 
name  is   Cado  Ableque.    And  now  my  sultan  has 
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seen .  the  bouse  of  the  bark, .  and  I  will  show  him 
nothing  more  this  day  ;  for  to-day  is  Youm  al  Juntaly^ 
and  the  gates  will  be  presently  ,sbut  whilst  the  Moslems 
perform  their  devotions.  So  I  will  accompany  my 
sultan  to  the  guest  house,  and  there  I  will  leave  him 
for  the  present" 

We  accordingly  parsed  through  a  gate,  and  ascend- 
ing a  street  found  ourselves  before  the  mosque  where 
I  had  stood  in  the  morning;  in  another  minute  or 
two  we  were  at  the  door  of  Joanna  Correa.  I  now 
offers  my  kind  guide  a  piece  of  silver  as  a  remunera- 
tion for  his  trouble,  whereupon  he  drew  hi^iself  up 
and  said — 

''The  silver  of  my  sultan  I  will  not  take,  for  I 
consider  that  I  have  done  nothing  to  deserve  it  We 
have  not  yetf  visited  all  the  wonderful  things  of  this 
blessed  town.  On.  a  future  day  I  will  conduct  n^y 
sultan  to  the  caatle  of  the  governor,  and  to  other 
(daces  which  my  sultan  will  be  glad  to, see;  and 
when  -we  have  seen  all  we  can,  and  my  sultan  is  con* 
tent  with  me,  if  at  any  time*  he  see  me  ui  the  sac 
of  a  morning,  iMith  my  basket  in  my  hand,  and  he 
see  nothing  in  'that  basket,  then  i$  my  sultan  at 
liberty  as  a  friend  to  put  gra^s  in  my  basket,  or 
bread  iU'  my  basket,  or  fish  or  meat  inrmy  basket 
That  will  I  not  iiefuse  of  my  sultan,  when  I  shall 
have  done  more  for  him  than  I  have  now.  But  the 
silver  of  my  sultan  will  I  not  take  now  nor  at  any 
time."     He  then  waved  his  hand  gently,  and  departed. 

•  Friday. 
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CHAPTER  LVII. 

Strange  Trio— The  Mulatto— The  Peace-offer!ng-xMoor»  of 
Qranada-^-rVive  la  Guadeloupe— The.  Moors*— Pascu^l  Faya 
— Blind  Algerine — ^Thc  Retreat 

Three  men  were  seated  in  the  wmtuddur  di  Joanna 
Correa,  when  I  entered  ;  singular-looking  men  they 
all  \^ere,  though  perhaps  three  were  never  gathered 
together  more  unlike  to  each  other  in  all  points.  The 
first  on  whom  I  cast  my  eye  was  a  man  about  sixty; 
dressed  ill  a  grey  kerseymere  coat  with  short  lappets; 
yellow  waistcoat,  and  wide  coarse  canvas  trousers ; 
upon-  his  head  was  a  very  broad  dirty  straw  hat,  and 
in  his  hand  he  held  a  thick  cane  with  ivory  handle ; 
his  ey^  were  bleared  and  squinting,  liis  fate  mWcund, 
and  h!is  nose  much  carbuncled:  Beside  him  sat  a 
good-looking  black,  who  perhaps  appeared  more 
n^ro  than  he  really  was,  from  ^e  circumstance  of 
his  being  drei^ed  in  spotless  white  jean — jerkin, 
waistcoat,  and  pantaloons  being  all  of  that  material : 
his  head  gear  consisted  of  a  blue  montero  cap.  His 
eyes  spen-kled  like  diamonds,  and  there  was  an  inde- 
scribable expression  of  good  humour  and  fun  upon 
his  countenance.  The  third  man  was  a  Mulatto,  and 
by  far  the  most  remarkable  personage  of  the  group : 
he  might  be  between  thirty  and  forty ;  his  body  was 
very    long,    and,    though    uncouthly    put    tc^ether, 
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exhibited  every  mark  of  strength  and  vigour ;  it  was 
cased  in  a  ferioul  of  red  wool,  a  kind  of  garment 
which  descends  below  the  hips.  His  long,  muscular, 
and  hairy  arms  were  naked  from  the  elbow,  where 
the  sleeves  of  the  ferioul  terminate  ;  his  under  limbs 
were  short  in  comparison  with  his  body  and  arms; 
his  legs  were  bare,  but  he  wore  blue  kandrisa  as  far 
as  the  knee;  every  feature  of  hvs  face  was  ugly, 
exceedingly  and  bitterly  ugly,  and  one  of  his  eyes 
was  sightless,  being  covered  witk  a  white  film.  By 
his  side  on  the  ground  was  a  Ikrge  barrel,  seemingly 
a  water-cask,  which  he  occasionally  seized  with  a 
finger  and  thumb,  and  waved  over  his  head  as  if  it 
had  been  a  quart  pot  Such  was  tb^  trio  who  now 
occupied  the  wustuddur  of  Joanna  Correa:  and  I  had 
scarcely  ,time  to  remark  what  I  have  just  recorded, 
when  that  good  lady  entered  from  a  back  court  with 
her  h^n49Wd  Jobdr,  or  the  pearl,  an  ugly  fat  Jewish 
girl  with  an  immense  mole  on  her  cheek. 

'* Que  Dias  remate  tu  nombre^*  excls^imed  the 
Mulatto;  ''may  Allah  blot. out  your  name,  Joanna, 
an4  may  he  likewise  blot  out  that  of  your  maid 
Jol^r.  lib  is  more  than  fifteen  minutes  that  I  have 
l^en  seated  here,  after  haying  poured  out  into  the 
/i>/^a.  the  water  which  I  broqgbt'  frpm  the  fQuntain, 
s^d  duriffg  all  that  tim^  I  have  waited  in  vain  for 
ope  single  word  of  civility  from  ypurself  or  from 
}cA\iiX,  Usted  no  tiene  modo,  you  have  no  manner 
with;  you»  nor,  more  has  Jo^^r.  This  is  the  only 
house  in  Tangier  where  I  am  not  received  with 
fitting  k>ve  and  respect,  and  yet  I  have  done  more 
for  you  than  for  any  other  person.  Have  I  not  filled 
your  tinq/a  with  water  when  other  people  have  gone 
without  a  drop?     When  even  the  consul  and  the 
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interpreter  oC  the  consul  had, no  water  to  slake  their 
thir;st,  have  you  not  had  enough  to  ws^h  yoiijr 
wustuddurf  And  what  is  my  return?.  When  I 
atrive'in  the  heat  of  the  day,  I  have. not  one;  kind 
word  spoken  to  me,  nor  so  much  as  a.  glass  of 
makhiah  offered  to  me  ^  mu^t  >  I  tell  yo\\,  all  that  I 
do  for  you,  Joanna  ?  Tnily  I  mu^t^  for  you  have  no 
manner  with  you.  Do  .1  not  come  every  momii^ 
just  at  the  third  hours  4nd  dp;I  npt  knpc)^  a(  your 
4o(or ;  and  do  yon  not  arise  and  let  me  in,  and  then 
do  I  not  knead  your  buead  in  your  (presence,  whilst 
ywi  He  in  bed,  and  because  I  knei^d  it  is  not  yours 
the  best  bread  in  Tangier?  For  am  I  not  t^ 
stiPDfest  man  in  Tangier,  and  the  most  npl?le  al3o  ? '' 
Here  he ^brandi^hed  his  barrel  over  his  !^ead,  and, his 
(ace  looked  almost  dsiQoniacaL,  ''.Hear  moi  Joana^" 
he  <ontintte4/'you  know  that  I  am  the  strongest 
man  in  Tangier,  and,.!  tell  you  again  fqr  th^ 
thousandth  time,  that  I  am  the  mo^t  noble* .  Who 
iu-Q.itbe  consuls?.  Who.  ta  tbe  Ffisha?  They  arc^ 
Pashas  and  consuls  now,  but  who  were  their  fathers  ? 
I.  know  not,  nor  do  they.  |B|it  do  J  not  know  iirho 
i^y  fathers. were?  W^re  they  not  Moors  of  Gam^ta 
{firanadd^^  and  is  it  not  on  that  account  that  I  am 

*  The  etymology  of  Granada  is  doubtful.  Before  the  in* 
vasion  of  Spain  by  the  Arabs,  a  small  town  af  Phofinloian  origin, 
known  as  Kamattah, existed  near  IlUberis  (^lvira),aDd  probably 
on  the  site  of  the  more  modem  city  of  Granada.  The  syllable 
Kar  would,  in  Phoenician^  signif]^  ^  a  town."  The  meaning  of 
nattah  is  unknown  (Gayangoa,  1.  347 ;  Casiri,  bib.  Ar,  Hisp. 
Esc^  ii.  251 ;  Conde,  Hist,  Dom^  L pp.  37^^\  Thfe  supposition 
that  the  city  owes  its  name  (o  its  resemblance  to, a  ripe  pome* 
granate  (granadd)  is  clearly  inadmissible.  ,  As  in  tb^  case  of 
Leouy  the4evice  was  adopted  in  consequence  of  its  appropriate- 
ness to  an  existing  name — althojugh  the  mpdern  city  of  Granadu 
is  probably  not  older  than  102a  The  Arabic  word,  moreover, 
for  a  pomegranate  is  romdnj  and  Sotc  de  Koma^  the  name  of 
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the  strongest  tnan  in  Tangier  ?  Yes,  I  am  of  the  old 
Moors  of  Gamata,  and  my  family  has  lived  here,  as 
is  well  known,  since  Gamata  was  lost  to  the 
Nazarenes,  and  now  I  am  the  only  one  of  my  family 
of  the  blood  of  the  old  Moors  in  all  this  land, 
and  on  that  account  I  am  of  nobler  blood  than  the 
sultan,  for  the  sultan  is  not  of  the  blood  of  the 
Moors  of  Gamata.  Do  you  laugh,  Joanna?  Does 
your  maid  Johdr  laugh  ?  Am  I  not  Hammin  Widdir^ 
el  hombre  mas  valido  de  Tangert*  And  is  it  not 
true  that  I  am  of  the  blood  of  the  Moors  of  Gamata  ? 
Deny  it,  and  I  will  kill  you  both,  you  and  your  maid 
Johir/'     • 

**  You  have  been  eating  hsheesh  and  majoan^  Ham- 
min," said  Joanna  Correa,  "and  the  Shaitdn  has 
entered  into  you,  as  he  but  too  frequently  does.  I 
have  been  busy,  and  so  has  Johdf,  or  we  should  have 
spoken  to  you  before ;  however,  ma  ydoorshee,^  I 
know  how  to  pacify  you  now  'and  at  all  times; 
will  you  take  somb  giurbitters,  or  a  glass  of  common 
maHiahf" 

^May  you  burst,  O  Joanna,"  said  the  Mulatto^ 
**  and  nday  Johdr  also  burst ;  I  mean,  may  you  both 
live  many  years,  and  know  neither  pain  nor  sorrow. 
I  will  take  the  gin-bitters,  O  Joanna,  because  they 
are  stronger  than  the  maiAia/i,  which  always  appears 
to  me   like  water ;  and  I  like  not  water,  though  I 

the  Duke  of  Wellington's  estate  in  Andalusia,  means  **  the  wood 
of  the  pomegranates  ; "  and  an  ensalada  rotnana  is  not  a  Roman, 
but  a  pomegranate  salad  (see  Pedaza,  Hist,  Eect.  de  Granada 
[1618],  fol.  21,  22  ;  Romey,  //&/.,  i.  474,  475).— Burke's  HUU  of 
Spain^  vol.  i.  p.  1 16. 

•  The  most  powerful,  or  the  most  respected,  man  in  Tangier. 
Power  and  respect  are  usually  enjoyed  by  the  same  indiridua] 
in  (he  East. 

+  **  It  does  not  sigrtify." 
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cany  it  Many  thanks  to  you,  Joanna ;  here  b 
health  to  you,  Joanna,  and  to  this  good  company." 

She  had  handed  him  a  large  tumbler  filled  to  the 
brim  ;  he  put  it  to  his  nostrils,  snuffed  in  the  flavour, 
and  then,  applying  it  to  his  mouth,  removed  it  not 
whilst  one  drop  of  the  fluid  remained.  His  features 
gradually  relaxed  from  theii  former  angry  expre^^ 
ston,  and  looking  particularly  amiable  at  J6anna,  he 
at  last  said — 

"*  I  hdpe  that  within  a  Kttle  time,  O  Joanna,  yovt 
will  be  persuaded  that  I  am  tii^  strongest  man  in 
Tangier;  and  that  I  am  sprung  from  the  blood  of  the 
Moors  of  Gamata,  as  then  you  will  no  longer  refuse 
to  take  me  for  a  husband,  you  and  your  mard  Johdr, 
and  to  become  Moors.  What  a  glory  to  ybu;  after 
having  been  married  to  a  Getumi,  and  given'  birth' 
to  Genouil/os,  to  receive  for  husband  a  Moor  like'  me, 
and  tO'  beltr  him  children  of  the  blood  of  Gamata  i 
What  a  glory,  too,  for  Johdi"  I*— how  much  better 
than  to  inarry  a  vile  Jew,  evien  like  Hayim  Ben  Attar, 
or  your  cook  Sabia,  both  of  whom  I  could  strangle 
with  two  fingers,  for-  am  I  not  Hamniin  Widdii*,' 
Mi>ro  de  Gamata^  el  hombre  mas  valido  de  Tanger  t  "• 
He  then  shouldered  his  barrel  and  departed. 

''Is  that  Mulatto  really  what  he  pretends  to  be  ? ^ 
said  I  to  Joanna ;  **  is  he  a  descendant  of  the  Moors* 
of  Granada?"  ' 

*^  He  always  talks  about  the  Moors  of  Granada^ 
when  he*  is  mad  with  majoon  or  aguardiente*'  inters 
ropted,  in  bad  French,  the  old  man  whom  I  have 
before  described,  and  in  the  same  croaking  voice- 
whlch  I  had  heard  chanting  in  the  morning.  ''  Never^ 
theless  it  may  be  true,  and  if  he  had  not  heard, 
something  of  the  kind  from  his  parents,  he  would 

SEE 
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never  .^aye<  imajgined.  such  a  .thing,  .for  he;  ia  -,too 
stupid.  As  I  said  b^foip,  it  is  by,  no  means  impos- 
aiUe  :^  many  of  the  families  of  Qranada  settled  down 
here  wheo  their  town  ws^  taken  by  the  Cbristian3» 
but  the  greater  part  .yvent  to  Tunis.  When  I  was 
thei?e»  I  lodged., ift  tb^  housQ  of  a.  Moor  who  called 
bimself  Zegri,*  and  was  always .  Ita)ki;ng  of  Qraaada 
and  tbQ  things. wtiich  his  fo^ef$i|tbers  had  done  there. 
He  would  moreover  sit  for  hours  singing  fpn^ance^ 
of  yihkh  I  understood  not;  one  ]irord,, Poised) ibej  the 
Mother. of  Godx  but  yf\i\^\i  l^e  said  aju^.r^ted ,to  bis 
fa<9ily  \  <tbere.«^r^  hundri^ds  9,f  tba^. namie  an  Ti^ois, 
tb^refor^  why  sbomld  not  tji^i^Jiammin,.. this  drunken 
water^arrieri  be  a  NJpor.df  Qranada. a^spfr  H<e  js  ugly 
enough, tQ  b^  ^snperpr  of  ^  the  Moprs.  .Ob|  tl^  ac* 
cuit^^d.  (^«a///f  7  \  have  lived  ^fno^st  th/em  for  my 
sin^  these  ei^t.years»  at  Oi^an  and  here*  flionsi^r}  do 
yOM  not. consider :}(  to  be  ^.hard  i[;2^:,fqr  an  old  nian 
like  my^lf,  iiyho  am  a  Chri^tian^  to  liye  amongst  ^n|C9 
wJtiQ>  know  not  God,  nor  Christ,  nor  anything  holy  ?  '• 

.."What  do  yop  .mean?"  ^id  I,  "by  asserting  that 
tb)$  «M/cx>r9  knowinot  God?.  There  is  no  people  in 
th((  world  who  entertain  sub)imer  notions  of  the 
uncreated  eternal  God  than  the  MoofSi  and  no  people 
have  ever  shown  themselves  more  zealous  fpr  -  His 
honottr  and. glory:  their  very  zeal  for  the  s^cyy  of 
God  has  been  and  is  the  chief  obstacle  to.  ^eir 
betoming  Christiscns.  Th^y  are  afraid  of  compro- 
mising His  dignity^  by  supposing  ttot  H^  >ever 
condescended  to, become  man.  And  with  respect  to 
Christ,  their  ideas  even  of  Him  are  much  more  just 
than  those  of  the  Papists ;  they  say  He  is  a  tntghty 
prophet,  whilst,  according  to  the  others,!  He;is  either 

•  Sec  note,  p.  24a       ■     '''      '•  ■ 
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a  /  0ieoe '  of  bread,  or  a  helpless  in&nt  In  many 
paints  of  rel]gi6n.;the  Moors  are  wrong,  dreadfully 
wrong;  but  are  the  Papists  4es3  so?  And  one  of 
their  practices,  sets  th^m,  immeasurably  below  the 
ytjoots  xfx  the  eyes  of  any  unprejudiced  person ;  they 
bow.  down  to  idols,.  Christian  idols  if  you  like,  but 
idols  $till»  things  graven  of  wood,  and  stone,  aqd  1>rass ; 
sMijd  itQfXk  these  things^  which  can  neither  h^ar,  .nor 
speak,  nor  feel,  they  ask  and  i)xpect  to  obtain  favours.'' 
'  ^f*  Vm  ia  Frmncey  VivaJa  QmcUUmpel^*  said  the 
blacks  with  a  good.  French  accent  "  In  ;France  and 
ipf  Guadeloupe  there  is  no  superstition,  and  they  pay 
2^  iBttch  regard  to  the  Bible  as  to  th<  Koran ;  I  am 
npw  learning  to  roaid,  .in 'order  that  I  may  under*' 
^^nd  th^  writings ;  of  Vo)>taiffe,  who,  as  I  am  told, 
h||s  proved  :that  both  the  one  and  the  other  were 
wrilten.witb  the  sole  intention  of  deceiving  mankind, 
O^  vive  loi  Francei!  where. .wiU  you  find'  such  an 
enlightened  country  as  {France;  and  where  will  you 
find  such  a  plentiful  counfryas  France?  Only  one 
in  the  world,  and  that  is  Guadeloupe.  Is  it  not  so^ 
Monsieur  Pascual?  Were  you  ever  at  Marseilles? 
Ah  fuel  btm  pays  est  celui^ld  pour  Us  vivres.pour.  les 
petits  pauleiSf  pour  les  paulardes,  peur  les  perdrue,  pour 
les perdreaux, pour  ks  aUmHtes^pour  ksbicAsses^ pour 
les  bicassines^  enfin^  pour  tout** 

**  Pray,  sir,  are  3^ou  a  cook  ? "  demanded  I. 

**  Monsieitr;  je  le  suis  pour  vous  rendre  service^  men 
nam  c*est  Girard^  etfni  rhonneur  d'itre  chef  de  cuisine 
dee  monsieur  le  oonsul  Hollandois.  A  present  Je  prie 
permission  de  vous  saluer ;  il  /out  que  faille  d  la- 
maison  pour  feneele  dtntr  de  man  matire!* 

At  four  I  went  to  dine  with  the  British  consul 
Two  other   English   gentlemen   were   present,   who 
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bad  arrived  at  Tangier  from  Gibraltar  about  ten  days 
previously  for  a  short  excursion;  and  were  now  de- 
tained longer  than  they  wished  by  the  Levant  wind. 
They  had  already  visited  the  principal  towns  in  Spain, 
and  proposed  spending  the  winter  either  at  Cadiz  or 

Seville.     One  of  them,  Mr. ,  struck  me  as  being 

one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  I  had  ever  conversed 
with :  he  travelled  not  for  diversion  nor  instated  by 
curiosity,  but  merely  with  the  hope  of  doing  spiritusil 
good,  chiefly  by  conversation.  The  consul  soon  asked 
me  what  I  thought  of  the  Moors  atnd  their  country.  I 
told  him  that  what  I  had  hitherto  seen  of  both  highly 
pleased  me.  He  said  that  were  I  to  live  amongst 
them  ten  years,  as  he  had  done,  he  beHeved  I  should 
entertain  a  very  different  opinion ;  that  no  people  in 
the  world  were  more  false  and  <Jruel ;  that  their  govern^ 
ment  was  one  of  the  vilest  description,  \^ith  which  it 
was  next  to  an  impossibility  for  any  foreign  power  to 
hold  amicable  relations,  as  it  invariably  acted  with 
bad  faith,  and  set  at  nought  the  most  solemn  treaties. 
That  British  property  and  interests  were  every  day 
subjected  to  ruin  and  spoliation,  and  British  subjects 
exposed  to  unheard^  vexations,  without  the  slightest 
hope  of  redress  being  offered,  save  recourse  was  had 
to  force,  the  only  argument  to  which  the  Moors  were 
accessible.  He  added,  that  towards  the  end  of  the 
preceding  year  an  atrocious  murder  bad  been  perpe- 
trated in  Tangier :  a  Genoese  family  of  three  indivi- 
duals had  perished,  all  of  whom  were  British  subjects^ 
and  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  British  flag.  The 
murderers  were  known,  and  the  principal  cme  was  even 
now  in  prison  for  the  fact ;  yet  all  attempts  to  brii^ 
him  to  condign  punishment  had  hitherto  proved  abor- 
tive»  as!  ho  was  a  Moor,  and  bis  victims  Christiana 
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Finally,  he  cautioned  me  not  to  take  walks  beyond 
the  wall  unaccompanied  by  a  soldier,. whom  he  pfjfered 
to.  provide  for  me  should  I  desire  it,  as  otherwise  I 
incurred  great  risk  of  being  ill-treated  by  the  Moors 
pf  the  interior,  whom  I. might  meet,,  or  perhaps,  mur- 
di^red ;  and  he  instanced  the  case  of.  a  British  officer 
who  not  long  since  had  been  murdered  on  the  bea<;t 
for  no  other  reason  than  being  a  Na^arene,  and  ap- 
pearing in  a  Nazarene.  dr^ss.  He. at  length  introduced 
tjhe  subject,  of  the  Gospel,  and  I  was  pleased  to  learn 
that,  during  his  residence  in  Tangier,  he,  had  dis- 
tril^uted  a  considerable  quantity  of  Bibles  amongst 
the  natives  in  the  Arabic  language,  and  that  many 
of  the  learned  men,  or  la/ids,  had  read  the  holy 
volume  with  great  interest,  fuid  that  by  this  distribu- 
tion, which,  it  is  true,  was  effected  with. much  caution, 
no  angry  or  unpleasant  feeling  had  .been  excited.  He 
finally  asked  whether  I  had  come  with  the  intention 
of  circulating  the  Scripture  amongst  the  Moors. 

I  replied  that  I  had  no  opportunity  of  doing  so^ 
as  I  had  not  one  single  copy  either  in  the  Arabic 
language  or  character.  That  the  few  Testaments 
which  were  in  my  possession  were  in  the  Spanish 
language,  and  were  intended  for  circulation  amongst 
the  Christians  of  Tangier,  to  whom  they  might  be 
serviceable,  as  they  all  understood  the  language. 

It  was  night,  and  I  was  seated  in  the  ivustuddur 
of  Joanna  Correa,  in  company  with  Pascual  Fava, 
the  Genoese.  The  old  man's  favourite  subject  of 
discourse  appeared  to  be  religion,  and  he  professed 
unbounded  love  for  the  Saviour,  and  the  deepest  sense 
of  gratitude  for  his  miraculous  atonement  for  the  sins 
of  mankind.  I  should  have  listened  to  him  with 
pleasure    had  he  not   smelt  very  strongly  of  liquor, 
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and  by  certain  iricoherenees  of  language  and  wiidneis 
of  manner  given  indications  of  being  in  some  degree 
the  worse  for*  it  '  Suddenly  two  figures  appeared 
beneath  the  doorway;  one  w)els  that  of  a  bare- 
headed and  bare^leg^ed  Moorish  boy  of  about  ten 
years  of  ag€,  drfessed  in  a  gelaba.  He  guided  by  the 
hand  an  old  man,  whonl  I  at  once  recognised  as  one 
of  die  Algerines,  the  jgood  Moslems  of  whom  the  old 
mdhasni  had  spoken  in  terms  of  praise  in  the  morning 
whilst  we  ascended  the  street  of  the  Siarrin.  He  was 
v^ry  short  of  stature  and  dirty  in  his  dress ;  the  lower 
part  of  his  face  was  covered  with  a  stubbly  white 
beard ;  before  his  eyes  he  wore  a  lai^e  pair  of  spec- 
tacles, from  which  he  evidently  received  but  little 
benefit,  as  he  required  the  assistance  of  the  guide  at 
every  step.  The  two  advanced  a  little  way  into  the 
wustuddur,  and  there  stopped.  Pascual  Fava  no 
sooner  beheld  them,  than  assuming  a  jovial  air  he 
started  nimbly  up,  and  leaning  on  his  stick,  for  he 
had  a  bent  leg,  limped  to  a  cupboard,  out  of  which 
he  took  a  bottle  and  poured  out  a  glass  of  vHne, 
singing  in  the  broken  kind  of  Spanish  used  by  the 
Moors  of  the  coast — 

**Argclino» 
Moro  fino, 
No  beber  vino, 
Nicomci'tocino.*'*  • 

He  then  handed  the  wine  to  the  old  Mcbr,  who 
drank  it  off;  and  then,  led  by  the  boy,  made  for  the 
door  without  saying  a  word. 

•  "Algcrine^ 

Moor  so  keen, .  . 
No  drink  wine, 
No  taste  swine." 
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'"'Haaemtiskeltetha^^^XA  I  to  him  with  aliud 
voice.  .    .i   .:...'..  - 

''C«/  ^Aw  Af/(«/,"f 'said  the  old  Moor,  turning  his 
sightiies^  and  spectacled  ^^s  in  the  direction  from 
which 'my  voice  reached  him.  "Of  everything  which 
Gk>d  has '  givto;  it  is  lawful  ibr  the  children  df  G^ 
t6  ;f>3frtakes"  «  i 

'^'Wh<>  is  that  bid  man?;"  said  I  to  Pascual  Ftfval, 
after  the  blind  and  the  le^er  of  the  blind  hdd  depsuted. 
'^WUo  is  he!"  said  Paschal;  "who  isi  het  Hets  a 
mercihaht  ndw,  and  keeps  a 'shop  in' the  Siarrin,  but 
ther^'was'  a  time  'when  no  bloodier'  pirate  sailed  out 
of  Algifcr.  That)  old  blind  wretchhas  ciit  more 'throats 
than  he  has  haifs  in  his  beardi  Before  the  French 
tooh'the  :place  he  was  the  r^tr  or  captain  of  a  frigate, 
imdmanyi  was:  the  poor  ^Sardinian  vessel-  which  fell 
inta'his  haftds.  •  After  that  affair  he  fled  to  Tangier, 
and  it  is  said  that  he  brought  with  him  a  great  part 
of.  the  booty  which  he  had  amassed  in  former  times. 
Many  other  Algerines  came  hither  alsO/  o^  to  Tetuan, 
but  he  is  the  strangest  guest  of  them  all.  He  keeps 
occasionally  vtxy  extraordinary  company  for  a  Moor, 
and  is  rather  over-intimate  with  the  Jews.  Well,  that's 
no  business  of  mine ;  only  let  him  look  to  himself.  If 
the  Moors  should  once  suspect  him,  it  were  all  over 
with  him.  Moors  and  Jews,  Jews  and  Moors!  Oh 
my  poor  sins,  my  poor  sins,  that  brought  me  to  live 
amongst  them ! — 

**  *  Ave  maris  Stella, 
Dei  Mater  alma, 
Atque  semper  virgo, 
Felix  coeli  porta! '"J 

•  •♦  That  is  not  lawful."  +  '*  Everything  is  lawful." 

X  '*  Hail,  star  of  the  sea,  benign  Mother  of  God,  and  for  ever 
virgin,  blessed  gate  of  heaven.** 
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He  was  proceeding  in  this  manner  when  I  was 
startled  by  the  sound  cf  a  musket 

*'That  16  the  retreat,"  said  Fascual  Fava.  "It  is 
fired  every  night  in  the  soc  at  half-past  eight,  and  it 
is  the  signal  for  suspending  all  business,  and  shutting 
up.  I  am  now  going  to  close  the  doors,  and  whosoever 
knocks,  I  shall  not  admit  them  till  I  know  their  voice. 
Since  the  murder  of  the  poor  Genoese  last  year,  we 
have  all  been  particularly  cautious." 

Thus  had  passed  Friday,  the  sacred  day  of  the 
Moslems,  and  the  first  which  I  had  spent  in  Tangier. 
I  observed  that  the  Moots  followed  their  occupations 
as  if  the  day  had  nothing  particular  in  it  Between 
twelve  and  one,  the  hour  of  prayer  in  the  mosque,  the 
gates  of  the  town  were  closed,  and  no  one  permitted 
either  to  enter  or  go  out  Theie  is  a  tradition  current 
amongst  them,  that  on  this  day,  and  at  this  hour, 
their  eternal  enemies,  the  Nazarenes,  will  arrive  to 
take  possession  of  their  country ;  on  which  account 
they  hold  themselves  prepared  against  a  surprisaL 
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THE  JEWS   IN   LISBON. 

In  the  early  editions  this  chaptei'  ended  as  follows  i^— 

I  found  them  a  vile,  i^mous  rabble;  about  two  hundred 
in  number.  With  a  few  exceptions,  they  consist  of  escapados 
from  the  Barbary  shore,  from  Tetuan,  from  Tangier,  but 
principally  from  Mogadore ;  fellows  who  have  fled  to  a  foreign 
land  from  the  punishment  due  to  their  misdeeds.  Their 
manner  of  life  in  Lisbon  is  worthy  of  such  a  goodly  assemblage 
of  amis  riunis.  The  generaUty  of  them  pretend  to  work  in 
gold  and  silver^  and  keep  small  peddling  shops ;  they,  however, 
principally  depend  for  their  livelihood  on  an  extensive  traffic 
in  stolen  goods  which  they  carry  on.  It  is  said  that  there  is 
honour  among  thieyes,  but  this  is  certainly  not  the  case  with 
the  Jews  of  Lisbon,  for  they  are  so  greedy  and  avaricious, 
that  they  are  constantly  quarrelling  about  their  ill-gotten  gain, 
the  result  being  that  they  frequently  ruin  each  other.  Their 
mutual  jealousy  is  tri^y  extraordinary.  If  one,  by  cheating 
and  roguery,  gains  a  crusado  in  the  presence  €d  another,  the 
latter  instantly  says,  "  I  cry  halves,"  and  if  the  first  refuse  ,he 
is  instantly  threatened  with  an  information.  The  manner  in 
which  they  cheat  each  other  has,  with  all  its  infamy,  occasion- 
ally something  extremely  droll  and  ludicrous.  I  was  one  day 
in  the  shop  of  a  Swiri,  or  Jew  of  Mogadore,  whe^  a  Jew 
from  Gibraltar  entered,  with  a  Portuguese  female,  who  held  in 
her  hand  a  mantle,  richly  embroidered  with  gold. 

GiSrcUiar  Jew  (speaking  in  broken  Arabic).*-Good  day,  O 
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Swiri;  God  has  favonred  me  this  day ;  here  is  a  bargain  by 
which  we  shall  both  gain.  I  have  bought  this  mantle  of  the 
woman  almost  for  nothings  for  it  is  stolen ;  but  I  am  poor,  as 
you  knoW)  I  have  not  a  arwtado;  pay  her  therefore  the  price, 
that  we  may  then  forthwith  sell  the  mantle  and  divide  the  gain. 

Swiri, — Willingly,  brother  of  Gibraltar ;  I  will  pay  the  woman 
for  the  mantle  ;  it  does  not  appear  a  bad  one. 

Thereupon  he  flung  two  cruModos  to  the  woman,  who  forth- 
with left  the  shop.  1  '^^     ^'   '<    *  '^ 

Gibraltar  Jew, — Thanks,  brother  Swiri j  this  is  very  kind  of 
you.  Now  let  us  go  and  sell  the  mantle,  the  gold  alone  is  well 
worth  a  moidore.  But  I  am  poor,  and  have  nothing  to  eat ;  give 
me,  therefore,  the  lialf  of  diat  stmi  imd  keep  the  manUe ;  I 
shall  be  content 

Swiri, — May  Allah  blot  out  yoiur  name,  you  thief  1  What 
mean  you  by  asking  m^  for  mon^y^  .1  tboug))^  4he. mantle  of 
the  woman  and  paid  for  it.  I  know  nothing  of  you.  Go  put 
of  my  doors,  dog  of  a  Nazarcne ;  if  not,  I  will  pay  yoii  with 
a  kick. 

The  dispute  was  referred  to  one  of  the  sahios^  or  priests ; 
tifut  thii  sMo^  who'  was  also  from  Mogadore,  at  ohce  took  the 
paW  'of  the  Swiri^  and  decided  that  the  other  should  have 
nothing. '  Wliereupon  the  Gibraltar  Jew  cuiised  the  salno^  his 
fkther,  mother,  and  all  his  femily.  The  saMo  replied,  *'  I  put 
yoto  In  wfc»  ■— ^i  Und  of  purgatory  or  hell.  *^  I  put  you^iii  seven 
m/«iy,'^iiet6rted  the  incensed  Jew,  over  whom',  however,  super- 
stitieiis  fear  speedily  prevailed ;  he  faltered,  became  pale,  and 
diropptng  l^  voice,  retreated;  trembling  in  every  limb. 

The  Jews  have  two  synagogues  in  Lisbon,  both  are  small; 
one  i^  however,  tolerably  well  furnished,  it  has  its  reading- 
desk,  and  in  the  middle  there  is  a  rather  handsome  chandelier  ; 
the  other  Is'  Iktfe  b^ter  than  a  sty,  filthy  to 'a  degree,  without 
ornament  of '^y  kind.  The  cbtigre^ation  of  this  last  are 
thieves  to  k  "man  \  no  Jew  of' the  slightest  respectability  ever 
enters  it. 

Hcyw  well  do  superstition  and  crime  go  hand  in  hand  I  These 
wi^di^  brings  break  the  eternal  cotnmahdments  of  their 
Mftker  #i(h6ut  scruple ;  but  th^y  will  not  partake  of  the  beast 
of  the  uncloven  foot,  and  the  "fish  which  has  no  scales.  They 
pay  no  r^^d  to  the  dentmciations  of  holy  prophets  against 
the  children  of  sin,  but  tlie^  quake  at  the  sound  of  a  dark. 
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cabalistic  word  pronounced  by  one  perhaps  their  equal  or 
superior  in  villainy ;  as  if  God  would  delegate  the  exercise  of 
his  power  to  the  workers  of  iniquity. 

I  was  one  day  sauntering  along  the  Caesodri^  when  a  Jew, 
with  whom  I  had  previously  exchanged  a  word  or  two,  came 
up  and  addressed  me. 

7>nf.— The  blessing  of  God  upon  you,  brother ;  I  know  you 
to  be  a  wise  and  powerful  man,  and  I  have  conceived  much 
regard  for  you  ;  it  is  on  that  account  that  I  wish  to  put  you  in 
the  way  of  gaining  much  money.  Come  with  me,  and  I  will 
conduct  you  to  a  place  where  there  are  forty  chests  of  tea.  It  is 
a  sereka^  and  the  thieves  are  willing  to  dispose  of  it  for  a  trifle ; 
for  there  is  search  being  made,  and  they  are  in  much  fear.  I 
can  raise  one-half  of  what  they  demand,  do  you  supply  the 
other,  we  will  then  divide  it,  each  shall  go  his  own  way  and 
dispose  of  his  portion. 

Myself. — ^Wherefore,  O  son  of  Arbat,  do  you  propose  this  to 
me,  who  am  a  stranger  ?  Surely  you  are  mad.  Have  you  not 
your  own  people  about  you  whom  you  know,  and  in  whom  you 
can  confide  ? 

Jew* — It  is  because  I  know  our  people  here  that  I  do  not 
confide  in  them  ;  we  are  in  the  galoot  of  sin.  Were  I  to  con- 
fide in  my  brethren  there  would  be  a  dispute,  and  perhaps  they 
would  rob  me,  and  few  of  them  have  any  money.  Were  I  to 
apply  to  the  sabio  he  might  consent,  but  when  I  ask  for  my 
portion  he  would  put  me  in  ndui.  Yoji  I  do  not  fear ;  you  are 
good,  and  would  do  me  no  harm,  unless  I  attempted  to  deceive 
you,  and  that  I  dare  not  do,  for  I  know  you  are  powerful.  Come 
with  me,  master,  for  I  wish  to  gain  something,  that  I  may  return 
to  Arbat,  where  I  have  children. 

Such  are  Jews  in  Lisbon. 
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Ib  the  foUowisg  pages  a  translation  only  has  betn  mwn^  as  a  rule, 
of  the  Romany  wordi,  but  references  have  been  added  whidi  will  enable 
Us  4el  mfic%0»  to  acquire  fuUcir  knowledge  elsewhere.  It  is  only  right 
to  state  tVt  for  any  philological  theories  advanced  in  this  part  of  the 
Glossary  the  late  Mr.  Burke  is  not  responsible. — H.  W.  G. 
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List  op  Abbrbyiations. 

Asooli,  Zigeunerisches.    XS65. 

Francisqae-Michel,  Le  Pays  Basque*     1857. 

Journal  of  the  Gypsy  Lore  Sodety.     i88J-ifl 

Groome,  In  Gipsy  Tents.     iSto. 

Ifidalgo^  Romances  de  Germania.     1.779.    • 

Jimenez,  Vocabulario  del  Dialecto  Jitano.     1853. 

Lelaod,  The  Gypsies. 

Borrow,  Romano  Lavo-UL     1888. 

Miklosich,  Ueber  die  Mundarten  und  die  Wanderungen  der 

Zigeuner  Europa's.     1 872-1 88a 
MacRitchie,  The  Gypsies  of  India.     1886. 
Pott,  Die  Zigeuner  m  Europa  und  Asien.     l844-<. 
Pas^ti,   Etudes  sur  les  Tchinghianb    ou    Boh^mlens  de 

TEminre  Ottoman.    1870.     •       • 
De  Rodias,  Les  Parias  de  France  et  d'Espagne..    18761 
Smith,  TenI  Life  with  English  Gypsies  in  Norway.    .1873. 
Srairt  and  Crofton,  The  Dialeci  of  the  English  Gypsies^ 

1875.  i 

Wlislocki,  Die    Spn^:he    der    transsilvanischen    ^ig/euner. 

1884* 
,  Borrow,  The  Zincali,,  3rd  edit     1843. 


A.    Arab. 

01  -4«V*;"Oinylordl' 
A.     Span,  and  Port, 

To. 
AiiAjAR.     Span, 

To  descend. 


AcAna.    Rom. 

Now.    P.  ii.  124;  A.  31  ; 
W.70. 
Aduana.    .SJi^ii^ 

The    cilst^m-boose.     Fr. 
ia     doHOfUt    from     Ax9kk 
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diw^n;  either  as  a  council 
or  as  an  account-book. 
Adun.    H^br, 

Lord ;  Adon, 
Aficion.    Span, 

Affection.  Los  del  aficion, 
"  those  of  the  predilection/' 
persons  addicted  to  the 
gypsies  and  their  language. 
Z.ii.  s8. 
Afrancesado.    Span. 

Frenchified. 
Agoa.    Port. 

Water.    Spltn.  agua, 
AOUAdor.    Span: 

A  watet-tSuTier. 
Aguardiente,    span. 

AguaardUnte^  fire-water ; 
coarse  native  spirit ;  Spanish 
brandy. 
Alambda.    Span. 

A  public  promenade  in 
or  near  a  town,  planted 
with  trees.  Lit.  a  place  of 
poplars,  from  Span,  dlamo^ 
a  poplar.  ■ 
Alcahuets.     Span. 

A  spy  ;  a  pimp.    Arab,  al 
^awwdd. 
AlcalA.'  span. 

The  fort  Arab,  al^ftatah. 
Alcali>s.    Span. 

The  mayor  or  chief  magis- 
trate of  a.  town  or  -village. 
Arab,  ai  ^ddi^  the  judge. 
Aix:alde  mayor. 

The  chief  magistrate  of  a 
district. 
Alcaydb.    Span. 

A  governor  of  a  tastle  or 
fortress.  Arab,  al  fdui,  the 
general.  In  more  modem 
parlance,  the-  goveraor  of  a 
prison,  a  jailer. 
Alcazar.    Spam, 

'  A  caade ;  palace ;  a  for- 
treas.    Anb.  a/#afr. 


Alcornoqub.    Span. 

The  cork   tree,  QMsrau 
sudtr. 
Aldea.    Span,  and  Port. 

A  village. 
Albcrim.    Port. 

Rosemary.  A  word  said  to 
h^  of  Aml^ic  origin,  perhaps 
aJ  kafim^  a  precious  thing. 
The  Spanish  ronuro^  or 
pilgrim  flower  (see  note, 
p.  47).  The  English  word 
is  said  to  be  derived  from 
ros  marmus^  dew  of  the  sea. 
AlbaT.    Port. 

Beyond.      Alemteto^   the 
district  beyond  the  Tagus. 
ALFANDEGA.     Port.    ' 

Custom-house.  The  Arab. 
fundu^y  a  large  house. 
Alforms,  I.A9.    Span. 

Saddle-bags.      Anh.   al 
khuty* 
Algibb.    Sfan.     . 

A   vaulted    awbterrani^an 
cfstem   for    storing   wat^. 
Arab./i^3,  a  reservoir. 
Alguacil    '  or     Alguazil. 
Span. 
A    constable    or   peace- 
officer.    Arab,  al  waMir^  the 
vizier,  governor,  deputy,  or 
minister. 
AuujA.   Span. 

Any    predoos   article,   a 
jewel      PtobafUy  from  the 
Arab,  al-hadja. 
Alhama. 

Suted  by  Borrow  (p.  394) 
to  be  a  Moorish  wmi, 
meaning  ''  warm  baths." 
Apparently    the    Ar^b.    al 


Alkhbir.    Arak, 

Of  good. 
Alma.    Span,  and  Port. 

SouL 
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AUIOCRSYBS.     Port. 

Muleteers  or  carrierst  A 
word  of  Axabic  origin,,  ai^ 
mukAri^  like  tl^^  Spanish 
arruro. 
AJlrQUiLApoR.  Span.ajAP(frt. 
.  .A  letter,  oa  hire  of  any- 
thing/ especially  of  horses. 
Alguilar^  in-  Spanish,  tifi^ 
nifvps  10  giv;^  or  le^d  on 
hire.  AlouiUr:^  to  U|ce,  or 
borrow  for  rewiM^d.  ^he 
converse,  inquiUr. 
Alto.    S^oh,  and  P^4. 

High.      .,   •  .i 

Am;ga.    Spa^.  i|nd  Portf 
A  mistress,  or  cbnp>ibi]ie. 
Lit  a  female  friend.. 
Amigo.    Span,  ^nd  Port, 

A  friend. 
A^CifiA  A^CiITaco.    Bttsque. 
The      ancient     of    .the 
ancient   ,.  .         ,   ,,  •    .• 
Andalou.    Rom, 

,  ,  An  Andalusiao., 
AmdrI.    Rom, 

In.    1^.  il  Sd. 
Anise-brandy.    Mm^. 

A  cordial,  sometM^g  like 
the  French  anistiU-  .  The 
anise  {Pimpimilla  amsum) 
VI  largely  cuUivated  in  Sp^n, 
where  it  is  known  s^  anis. 
The  seed  tsi  dried  and  ex- 
ported, the  aniseed  of  w 
English  cake-makers.  ' 
AdUD.    Ara^, 

Recording  ,  to  Borrow,  a 
stallion,    It  it,  the  J^oorish 
*a$ui  s  horse. , 
Aquel.    Span. 

That 
Arco..  Span,  and  Port  . 

A  bow,  an  arch. 
Ardoa. 

Guipuzcoan  an4  Biscayan 
liar  arno^  armoa^  wine,  jthe 


€nal  a   being   tk^.Muike 
article.  '  »   ■ 

ARGEUNO.  ^Sjpan.  ^ 

A  Rati  ve  of  Algiers. ; 
Armada.    Spam  sLod,  Port, 
.  ^/A.fle^et^araavy..   •, 
AromAu.  Rom, 

Truly.         Arr^nakf  = 
fot^amia,    J. 
Arriero,    Span. 

,  Muleteer ;  one  who  cries 
y^arrMor  Aarr/f  Arabic  'VGee 
upl"     The  older  form  .of 
NarrurOj    .given     in    .the. 
.f>ictionary.  of  the  .Spanish 
Ac^oiy.  more  cleady  pre- 
serves thia  (etymology»<     > 
Arroba.    Spat9,  aqd  Port,  . ..« 
A  weight  eoual  to  nbout 
25  lbs.  Englitli.    Arnb.  or, 
..  ri^t  a  quarter. 
ARijLOYO. .  Span.,  ,      ,..;-).,. 
Abrook,  streant  .;-../ 
Arotesanq.    Spm*        i . 
Artisan^  workmai^    ..  • 

Aswit    ^^» 

Jewisli  feast  of  the  tenth 
*&sor.    It  is  really  the 
ihic  *aslkMra. 
Atajo.    Span.    ,1    ,        , 
A  short. cut,  miiteHal  or 
,  moral  j^  an  cpcpedient  qf  any 
kind.  ,  Lit  jn  tying ;  atar^ 
t/p  tie. '  , .       .    ..    1  ._  . 

A     watch-tower.  •.  Port 
atataia.    A  word  of  Arabic 
origin  ;  af-falCah^  a  view. 
Attar.    Arab. 
,.,    E38«npcu    Mpre.corrtctly, 
War.    Frequently  in  com- 
.  btnation.  «  Tl^e  E^iig,  o^tOp*,^ 
AusLANpRA.    Milan. . 

The  meaning  of  thiis  word 

.  ifi  givcaa  by  Bctrrow  hioisell 

.  fift  f  to   roam    a^ovt   ia  a 

dissipated  manaecp"  ...U!  is 
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obriously  the  GemL  Am- 
kmdy  "a  foreign  country/' 
made  into  an  Italian  verb. 
On  the  authority  of  the  native 
of  Como,  whom  Borrow  met 
at  Cerrig  y  Dmdion,  it  was 
considered  a  vulgar  word, 
even  in  the  gtrgo  of  the 
Milanese,  and  that  it  is  so 
may  be  proved  by  a  refci^ 
ence  to  Cherubini.  Vacabo- 
Idrio  Milafusi-Itniianc^  s.v. 
SldndrUy  Slandrd, 

Aoto  DA  fI    Pari. 

Span,  tmta  dift.  Execu- 
tion of  persons  condemned 
by  the  Inquisition. 

AvELLANA.   Span. 
A  filt)6n. 

AVANA.    Arab. 

According  to  Borrow,  a 
locust  It  is  not  an  ordinary 
Arabic  word,  possibly  of 
some  North  African  dialect 

AZABACHS.    Span. 

Jet.    The  Arab,  as-iobaj. 

AEABACHBRIA.     SpOn,-     ' 

'  Jet-market 
AZINHBIRA.    Part. 
The  hohn-oak. 
AzUMBRS.    Span. 

A  measure  for  liquids,  the 
eighth  of  an  artobOy  equal  to 
about  half  a  gallon.  Frdm 
the  Arab.  otK-thumH  a  the 
eighth.  : 


Bar    Arab. 

Gate    Bab  dil  Fom^  gate 
of  Fes. 
Bacalh&O.    Part.  {In  Span. 
Bacallao    or    Aba- 

'      DBJO). 

Salt  cod,  commonly  im- 
'   ported  from  the  Newfound- 
umd  coast 


Bahar.    Arab. 

Sea. 
Bahi  or  Baji.    Ratfu 

Fortune.  Penar  baji^duir 
la  butna  vintura^  to  tell 
fortunes.  According  to  Bor- 
row, the  Sanscrit  and  Per- 
sian ha^kt. 
Bakh,  BOK.    Ram. 

Luck.  Kasha  bakh,  '*  Good 
luck  to  you  !  *    P.  ii.  398  ; 
A.  47  «  M.  viL  14. 
Balad.    Arab. 

Land.    Also  baUd. 
BAUCHd.    Ram. 

A  hog.    P.  ii.  420;  A.  S4; 
M.  viL  1$. 
Bar.    Aram. 

Son. 
Bar.    Ram. 

A  stone.    P.  it.  409 ;  M. 
vii.  16; 
Bar  LachL    Ram. 

The  loadstone;  a  g^sy 
charm    or    talisman.      Lit 
"the    good    stone;"      See 
Lach6. 
Baria.    Ram. 

Used  by  Borrow  in  ch.  x., 
and  given  in  Z.  u.  147,  as 
GarmantOy  or  thieves'  slang, 
for  a  gold  anaa  (q.v.).  C£ 
varid  A  weight  A.  12,  It 
is  also  the  plural  of  bar^ 
used  by  English  gypsies  for 
a  sovereign.  The  correct 
Gitano  for  anMa  isjara. 

BaRIBI),    BARIBtJTRE,    BaRI- 
BUSTRB.    Ram. 
Plenty,  much.    P.  iL  400  ; 
M.  vii  17. 
Baro.    R^ftt- 

Great  Lem  Bora  =  the 
great  river,  the  Guadalquivir. 
Hakkana  Bora  =  the  great 
trick.  See  Hoc  P.  iL4ii; 
A.  59  ;  M.  vii  17. 
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Barra«    Arab, 

Outside  ;  out  of  the  town. 
See  Soc. 
Barraganeria.    Span, 

Concubinage.      See  note, 
p.  157. 
Barranco,  Barranca.  Span. 
A  fissure  in  a  hill,  a  deep 
cleft,  made  by  the  action  of 
water  ;  a  precipice. 
Barrete.    Span, 
A  helmet,  cap 
Barrio.    Span. 

One  of   the   quarters  or 
districts  into  which  a  large 
town  is  divided.     Fr.  quar- 
tier, 
Batu,  Bato.    Rom, 

Father.    Perhaps  from  the 
Russ.    batuschcOy    q.v.      In 
thieves'     slang,     a    prison 
governor    or  jailer.      P.   ii. 
430 ;  F.  145  ;  G.  i.  61  ;  J. 
Batuschca,  Batushka.  Russ. 
Little  father.    A  term  of 
endearment  or  familiar  ad- 
dress, something    like    the 
Span,  tio^  uncle. 
Beber.    Span,  and  Port 

To  drink. 
Becoresh.    Hebr, 

I.e.  Epikores  =  Epicurus, 
selected  by  Jewish  writers  as 
a  type  of  insolent  atheism. 
Bedeya.    Arab, 

An  open  waistcoat.    More 
correctly,  battiyya, 
Belad.     Hebr. 

In  the  power  of. 
Beled.    Arab, 

Country.    Also  balad, 
Bellota.    Span, 

An  acorn.      The   Portu- 
guese bolotaj  Arab,  baliit, 
Ben,  plur.  Beni.    Hebr.  and 
Arab. 
Son. 


Bendito.    span,  and  P^rt. 

Blessed,  praised. 
Beng,     Bengus,      Bengui. 
Rom. 
The     devil ;      also     any 
demon,  or  evil  spirit.    P.  ii. 
407  ;  M.  vii.  19.    As  to  the 
meaning,  frog  or  toad,  see 
G.  i.  n8. 
Beraka.    Hebr. 

A  blessing. 
Besti,  Bestis.    Rom. 

A  seat,  chair,  or  saddle. 
P.  iL  428 ;  M.  vii.  20. 
Borrow,  however,  seems  to 
use  it  as  a  slang  form  of  the 
following. 
Bestia.    Span. 

An  animal.  "  You  brute  I " 
BiRDOCHE.     Rom. 

Used  by  Borrow  in  ch.  ix. 
for  a  stage-coach  or  galera^ 
q.v.  It  is  probably  con- 
nected with  oedo^  berdo,  a 
cart.  Z.  ii.  ♦  17.  Eng.  Rom. 
vardo.  See  P.  ii.  80;  A. 
68  ;  M.  viii.  96. 
Boca.    Span,  and  Port. 

Mouth. 
BODA,    BODAS.      Span,    aad 
Port, 
Marriage,  a  wedding. 
Bogamante,       Bogavante. 
span. 
The  slang  name  for  a  large 
lobster;    orig.    the    stroke- 
oar    of    a    galley;     bogar 
=  to      row,      avanU  =sr  in 
front. 
BOH^MIEN.     Fr. 

A  gypsy. 
BoLOTA.    Port,    {Span.  Bel- 
lota.) 
An  acorn. 
BOLSA.    Span,  and  Port. 

(i)  A    purse.      (2)    The 
Elxchange. 
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BOMBARDO.     Rom. 

A  lion.  Used  aiso  of  the 
gulf  usually  called  the  Gulf 
of  Lyons,  but  in  French  La 
Golfe  du  Lion,  or  **  Gulf  of 
the  Lion,"  from  its  stormy 
water.  Lyons  on  the  Rhone 
may  have  given  the  English, 
but  certainly  not  the  French, 
name  to  the  bay.  P.  ii.  432. 
Bonanza.    Span. 

Fair  weather.    See  note, 
p.  681. 
BONiTO.    Span,  and  Porf. 

Pretty. 
BORRACHO.    Span,  and  Part 
A  drunkard.      Borracha 
is  a  lyine-skin,  or  leathern 
bottle.      Hence         Shake- 
speare's Borachio. 
BORRICO.     span. 

Dimin.  of  Burro,  an  ass. 
BoTA.  Sfan. 
A  leather  wine-bottle  or 
bag ;  usually  made  of  the 
skin  of  a  pig  for  storing 
purposes,  of  goatskin  for 
travelling.  A  glass  bottle  is 
cHXt^/rasco  or  boUlla. 
Brasero.     Span. 

Brazier  ;  brass  or  copper 
pan  to  hold  live  coals. 
Bretima,    Brbtema,    Bre- 
TOMA.     Gal. 
A  low-lying  mist  or  fog. 
When  thick  and  damp  it  is 
called — also    in    Galician — 
mexona. 
Bribon,  Bribonazo.    Span. 
A  vagrant,  vagabond,  or 
impostor.    The  termination 
in  bribonaso  does  not  express 
action,  as  in  such  words  as 
calmazOy  q.v.,  but  augmenta- 
tion. 
Briboneria.    Span. 
Knavery,  rascality* 


Broa.        Part,     and      Gal. 
Barona.     Span,     and 
Gal.     Brona.    Gal. 
A  bread  made  of  a  mix- 
ture of  maize  (2  parts),  rye 
(4),  millet  (i),  and    panic- 
grass  (i). 
Brotoboro.    Rom. 

First.     Grk.  wpmros.    Bro~ 
torbo^  J. 
Brujo    or    Bruxo.      Span.^ 
Part,  and  Gal. 
A  sorcerer,  or  wizard. 
Bucrra.    Arab. 

Bikr,  a  virgin;  used  (p. 
765)  for  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary. 
Bueno.    Span. 

Good.      Buenos     nocheSy 
"  good  night" 
BuFA.    Rom. 

A  manger,  crib.   P.  iL433. 
BUL,  BULLATI.     Rom. 

The  anus.    P.  u.  422. 
BURRA.    Span,  and  Part 

Jackass;  she-ass. 
Busn6.    Rom. 

A  man  who  is  not  a  gypsy, 
a  Gentile.  P.  ii.  434 ;  Pp. 
172  ;  M.  vii.  26. 


Ca.    span. 

An  abbreviated   form   %A 
Carajo,  q.v, 
Cabalgadura.    span. 

A  sumpter  horse  or  mule ; 
beast  of  burden. 

CABALLEJO,  or  CABALLUELa 

span. 
Pony. 
Caballeria.    Span. 

Is  used  either  of  a  single 
horse,  mule,  or  ass  used  for 
riding,  as  the  Fr.  monture^ 
or  for  a  number  of  such 
beasts  together.    The  word 
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in  the  plural  also  signifies 
chivalry  or  knighthood. 
Caballero.    Span, 

Lit.  a  cavalier,  but  con- 
stantly used  either  as  a  mode 
of  polite  address,  "  Sir,"  or 
in  speaking  of  a  gentleman, 
whether  mounted  or  on  foot 
CABAf^A.    Span. 

(i)  A  shepherd's  hut  or 
cabin.  (2)  A  flock,  or  as- 
semblage of  flocks,  of  sheep, 
under  the  charge  of  a 
mayoral^  driven  to  and  from 
the  wild  pasture  lands  of  £s- 
tremadura.  See  note,  p.  146. 
Cacharro.    Span. 

A  coarse  earthen  pan  or 
pot. 
Cachas.    Rom. 

Shears,  scissors.  Z.  L  244  ; 
P.  ii.  99  ;  cachais,  R.  295. 
Cachimani.    Rom. 

A  wine-shop,  or  tavern. 
Cachiman^  J.  See  P.  ii.  1 17 ; 
M.  L  19. 
Caes.    Port. 
A  whar£ 
Cafila,      rather     Kafilah. 
Arad. 
A  caravan. 
Calabozo.    Span. 

Dungeon  or  underground 
ceU.   Ca/adoBerOy  the  keeper 
thereof;  turnkey. 
Calash.    £nf^. 

A  two-wneeled  carriage 
with  a  hood ;  a  buggy. 
Span,  calesa;  Port  caieqa; 
Fr.  ccUhhe. 
Caldas.  Span,  and  Port, 
Warm  baths.  Used  most 
frequently  in  combination  as 
a  place-name;  e.g.  Caldas 
de  Reyes,  called  by  Borrow 
(p.  394)  Caldas  de  los  Reyes, 
in  Galicia. 


CALfe.     Rom. 

Plur.  of  Cal6,  Calor6. 
A  gypsy ;  lit.  a  black  and 
dark  man.    See  Cal6. 
Calesero.    Span. 

(i)  The  driver  of  a  caUsa. 
(2)  The  driver  of  any  car- 
riage or  cart. 
Callar.     Span. 

To  be  silent.     Calla  boca^ 
"  Hold  your  tongue  !  " 
CallardO,  Gallard6.  Rom, 
A    black    man,    mulatto. 
See  Cal6. 
Calle.    Span. 

A  street 
Callee,  Call!.    Rom. 
Fem.  of  Cal6,  q.v. 
Callicaste.    Rom. 

(i)    Yesterday.    (2)    To- 
morrow.     So    in     English 
Rom.  cdllicOy  kdliko.     P.  ii. 
107 ;  LL.  7. 
Calmazo.    Span. 

A  calm  at  sea.  Lit.  an 
"attack"  or  "stroke"  of 
calm,  such  being  the  force 
of  the  termination  aso;  as 
puHaly  a  poignard  ;  punal- 
asOf  the  blow  of  a  poignard. 
Cal6,  Calor6.    Rom. 

One  of  the  ka/o  raty  or 
black  blood ;  a  gypsy.  P.  ii. 
106  ;  A.  44;  M.  vii.  71  ;  G. 
i.  178. 
Camarera.    Span. 

A  lady's  maid,  chamber- 
maid. 
CAMPif^A.    Span. 

The    open    country,    the 
fields.     Dimin.  of  Campo, 
Campo.    Span  and  Port. 

The  country.  In  the 
mouths  of  English-speaking 
Argentines  it  has  become 
"the  camp,"  conveying  no 
idea  whatever  of  the  Anglo- 
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Indian  "  camp/*  or  "  march- 
ing "with  tents,  or  "  camping 
out.»* 
Campo  Santo.    Span,,  Port.^ 
and  ItcU, 
A  churchyard,  cemetery. 
Canallis.     See    Jar  a    Ca- 

NALLIS. 

Candory,    plur.    Candor^. 
Rom, 

Christian.       P.    ii.     125  ; 
McR.  46. 
Can6nigo.     Span, 

A  canon  or  prebendary  of 
a  cathedral. 
Capataz.    Span,  and  Part. 

Not    capttat.      A    head 
man  ;     overseer  ;    ganger ; 
steward  on  a  farm.     From 
Lat.  caput. 
Capilla.    Span. 

A  chapel. 
Capitular.    Span. 

Belonging  to  the  chapter. 
Sala     capitular^     chapter- 
house. 
Carajo.    Span. 

"  The  great  oath  of  Spain, 
which  ought  never  to  be 
written  or  pronounced  in 
full,  practically  forms  the 
foundation  of  the  language 
of  the  lower  orders  ;  it  is  a 
most  ancient  remnant  of  the 
phallic  abjuration  of  the  evil 
eye,  the  dreaded  fascination 
which  still  perplexes  the 
minds  of  Orientals,  and  is 
not  banished  from  Spanish 
and  Neapolitan  supersti- 
tions. The  word  terminates 
in  ajo,  on  which  stress  is 
laid  ;  the  /  is  pronounced 
with  a  most  Arabic  guttural 
aspiration.  The  word  ajo 
means  also  garlic,  which  is 
quite  as  often   in   Spanish 


mouths,  and  is  exactly  what 
Hotspur  liked — z,  'mouth- 
filling  oath,*  energetic  and 
Michael  Angdesque.*' — 
Ford's  Spain,  Introd.  p.  35. 
For  "the  evil  eye,"  sec  Z. 
i.  138. 
Carals. 

Catalan  for  Carajo,  q.v. 
Caramba.    Span, 

A  polite  modification  of 
the  grosser  Carajo,  q.v. 
Carbonero.    Span. 

A  charcoal-burner ;   also 
a  collier. 
Carc£L.    Span. 

A  prison. 
Carcelero,         Carcelera« 
Span. 
A  male  or  female  jailer  ; 
or  the  latter  may  be  merdy 
the  wife  of  a  jailer. 
Carlino,  Carusta.    Span. 
A  partisan  of  Don  Carlos. 
Carlo.    Rom. 

Heart.  P.  ii.  125.  It  also 
means  "throat,"  the  only 
meaning  in  English  Rom. 
P.  ii.  96  ;  A.  66  ;  Pp.  299 ; 
SC.  91. 
Carracho.     Gal. 

A  tick,  or  small  parasite 
found  on  dogs  and  cattle. 
Carracha    is    a    somewhat 
similar  pest  of  the  human 
body.    The  word,  which  is 
not    Spanish,    is    used    by 
Borrow    as     an     expletive, 
instead  of  the  coarser  Ca- 
rajo, q.v. 
Carrascal.   span,  and  Port, 
A  plantation  or  grove  of 
the  following. 
Carrasco.    Span,  and  Port. 
The  ilex,  or  evergreen  oak. 
Carreta.     Span,  and  Port. 
A  lung  and  narrow  cart. 
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Carretera.    span, 

A    high-road.      Fr.   vote 
carrossabU, 
Carronade.     O.  En^, 

A  short  cannon  of  large 
bore,usually  carried  on  board 
ship.  The  word  has  nothing 
to  do  with  cannon,  but  is  de- 
rived from  the  Scotch  town 
of  Carron,  in  Stirlingshire, 
where  these  pieces  were  first 
made  in  1779.  They  were 
not  used  after  1852,  and  the 
name  is  obsolete. 
Carta.    Span,  and  Port 

A  letter. 
Casa.    Span,  and  Port 

House. 
Caspita.    Span. 

"  Wonderful !  "*       Milder 
than  Caramba,  q.v. 
Castellano.    Span. 

A  Castilian.    Hablar  Cos- 
tellanOy  to  talk  Spanish. 
Castumba.    Rom, 

Castile. 
Cavalgadura.      Gal.      See 

Cabalgadura. 
Cavalheiro.       Port.       See 

Caballero. 
C^AD.    Irish. 

A  hundred. 
Cerrada.     Span,  and  Port 
Closed,  concealed,  dark. 
Cerro.     Span,  and  Port 

A  hill,  hillock. 
CHABf.    Rom. 

A  girl.     See  Chab6. 
Chabo,    ChabiS,     Chaboro. 
Rom. 
A  boy,  youth,  fellow.     P. 
ii.  181 ;  A.  51  ;  Pp.  528  ;  M. 
vii.  30  ;  McR.  100.    Possibly 
the  origin   of  the    English 
slang,  "chap.'* 
CHACHlPi.    Rom. 

The   truth.     P.   i.    138; 


ii.    178;    A.  29;    Pp.   523; 
M.  vii.  27. 

Chai.    Rom. 

Irreg.  plur.  of  Chabo,  f. v. 
Chaps  ;  used  commonly  for 
gypsies. 

Chal.    Rom. 

A  lad,  boy,  fellow  ;  pos- 
sibly the  same  as  chiel, 
childe.  Rbmano-chaly  a 
gypsy.     McR.  98. 

Chali  del  Bahar.    Arab. 
Bahar  is   "the  sea'*    in 
Arabic  ;  shdt  is  "  the  shore." 
Chali  is  possibly  a  misprint 
for  this. 

Chalan.    Span. 

A  jockey  or  horse-dealer. 

CHARDf,  ChAti.    Rom. 

A  fair.  I  cannot  find  this 
word  except  in  Borrow  (Z. 
ii.  *  36),  though  J.  gives 
chandi.  Borrow  derives  it 
from  Hind,  chhetr  =  field. 
If  so  it  is  perhaps  connected 
with  char^  chor  =  grass.  P. 
ii.  198  ;  Pp.  529  ;  M.  vii.  29. 
Can  it  be  the  Persian  diatrt 
=  canopy,  tent  ? 

Charip6,  Cheripen.  Rom. 
Bed,  or  bedstead.  Hind. 
charpoy  =  that  which  has 
four  feet  or  legs.  Borrow 
(Z.  ii.  *  37)  wrongly  suggests 
the  Grk.  xptfifidTt,  though 
giving,  as  elsewhere  (LL. 
100),  the  right  derivation. 
P.  ii.  203  ;  M.  vii.  32. 

Chegar.    Port 
To  arrive,  land. 

Chenourain. 

Synagogues.  From  sha- 
n72ra,  an  Algerian  or  low 
Arabic  word. 

Chi,  ChichL    Rom. 

Nothing.  P.  ii.  176;  M. 
vii.  31. 
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Chibado.    Rom. 

Put  into.    From  chibar^  a 
word  used  in  many  senses. 
P.  ii.  184. 
Chica.    Span. 

Little  girL  Properly  the 
fern,  of  the  adj.  chtcOy  which 
is  also  used  commonly  for  a 
boy,  especially  as  a  mode  of 
address,  or  to  call  attention, 
A/,  chico  f 
Chicotito.    Span. 

Dimin.  of  chico.    A  little 
fellow,  dwarf. 
Chim.    Rom. 

Kingdom,  country.     P.  ii. 
295  ;  M.  viii.  82  ;  Z.  ii.  *  38  ; 
and  J. 
Chindomar.    Rom. 

A  butcher.     From  chinar 
=  to    cut.     P.   ii.  208 ;  Pp. 
538  ;  M.  vii.  33. 
Chinel.    Rom. 

A  man  of  official  position 
or    rank.       Especially     an 
alguacil.     Russ.  ckin^  rank. 
P.  ii.  204. 
Chinobar6.     Rom. 

A   head    official.      Com- 
pounded of  Chin  and  Baro, 
q.v. 
Chipe.    Rom. 

Tongue,    speech.     P.     ii. 
216 ;  M .  vii.  31  ;  SC.  64. 
Chiria. 

Borrow  gives  this  as 
Sanscrit  for  "bird,*'  but  I 
cannot  find  his  authority. 
The  Rom.  word  is  cziriklo^ 
chiriclo.  See  P.  ii.  199. 
Chor.    Rom. 

Subs,  a   thief;    verb,    to 
steal.    P.  iL  200  ;  A.  46 ;  Pp. 
545-6  ;  M.  vii.  36. 
Choza.     Span. 

A  hut  or  small  cottage. 
According     to    Dozy    and 


Engelmann  it  is  the  Arab. 
kkas. 
ChulI,  plur.  CHULi.    Rom. 
A     dollar.      Span,    peso 
fuerie.  Borrow  uses  the  word 
in  his  gypsy  St  Luke,  xv.  8, 
etc.    P.  li.  205,  has  ^  Ckuli 
^Groscken^  and    suggests 
a  connexion  with  tchiUo  s 
thick.      It   is   tempting  to 
compare  the  English  slang 
"  a  tnick  'un  "= a  sovereign. 
CHULf,  ChurI.    Rom. 

A  knife.  Hind,  ckuri,  P. 
ii.  210 ;  Pp.  550 ;  M.  vii. 
39.  The  form  with  L  is 
only  found  in  Spanish.  Pott 
suggests  that  it  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  cuchillo.  In  Z.  ii. 
148  it  is  given  as  Germania^ 
or  thieves'  slang,  and  is 
probably  their  alteration  of 
the  correct  churi. 
Chuquel.    Rom. 

A  dog.   P.  ii.  213  ;  A.  64 ; 
Pp-  553  ;  M.  vii.  51  ;  Z.  iL 
•  132. 
CiERRA  I    Span. 

"Close!"  The  war-cry  of 
the  Castilian  chivalry;  more 
fully,    Santiago  I  y   cierra 
Espaha! 
ClERTO.    Span. 

Sure,  certain. 
ClKRVO.    Span. 

A  stag. 
COCAL.    Rom. 

A  bone.    P.  ii.  92  ;  A.  52 ; 
Pp.  289  ;  M.  vii.  85. 
CoiSA,   COUSA.    Port. 

A  thing. 
COLEGIO.    Span. 

A  college. 
Comer.    Span,  and  Port. 

To  eat 
COMITIVA.    Span,  and  Port. 
Suite,  following,  company. 
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COMMERCIO.     Part, 

Commerce.       Span,    co- 
mercio. 
COMPANHEIRO.     Part, 

Companion,  comrade. 
COMPRAR.    span,  and  Port. 

To  buy. 
COMUNERO.    span, 

A  member  or  partisan  of 
the  Communities  of  Castile. 
See  Burke's  Hist,  af  Spain, 
ii.  316. 
Con.    span. 
With. 

CONCIUDADANO,     Span, 

A  fellow-citizen.' 
CONDE.    span,  and  Part. 
A  count,  or  earL      Lat 
canus,    A  title  at  one  time 
greater  than  that  of  duke  in 
Spain.   See  Burke's  Hist,  af 
Spain^  i.  148. 
CONDENADO.    Span, 

Condemned,  damned. 
CONQUISTAR.        Span,    and 
Part, 
To  conquer. 
CONSTITUCION.     Span. 

Constitution  ;  the  consti- 
tution of  1812. 

CONTRABANDISTA.   ^Olf .  and 

Part, 
A  smuggler. 
CONVERSACION.     Span, 

Conversation.         As    an 
interjection,    "  Folly  !    rub- 
bish ! " 
COPITA.    Span, 

A  wine-glass,  or  small 
drinking  -  cup ;  dimin.  of 
copa, 
COPLA.  Span,  and  Part, 
A  couplet,  or  a  few  lines 
of  poetry.  The  original 
Spanish  of  the  lines  quoted 
iL  62  is  as  follows : — 


"  Un  manoo  escribitf  una  carta ; 
Un  siego  *  la  est&  mirando ; 
Un  mudo  la  est4  leyendo ; 
Y  un  aordo  la  est&  escuchando." 
(Rodrigues  M  artn»  Cantos  Po^ 
lares  Es^mttoUs,  torn.  iv.  p.  36^ 
No.  7434.) 

CORAHAi  or  CORAJAI.    Pom, 
The  Moors  of  Northern 
Africa.     P.  ii.   127  ;  A.  27  ; 
Pp.  320 ;  M.  vii.  64. 
C0RAHAN6,  fem.  CORAHANf. 
Ram. 
A  Moor.     See  Corahai. 
CORCHETE.     span,  and  Part, 
A  catchpoll.    Lit.  a  clasp ; 
carchetes  are    ''hooks    and 
eyes." 
COR50.     Gal. 

A  stag,  or  deer. 
CORDOVES.    Span, 

Of  or  belonging  to   Cor- 
dova. 
CORREGIDOR.     Span, 

A  municipal  magistrate. 
Orig.  a  ca-regidar^  or  joint 
administrator  of  the  law  ; 
not,  as  Midshipman  Easy 
and  the  Boatswain  de- 
cided, a  carrectarj  though 
the  word  also  has  that 
signification  in  Spanish.  As 
regards  the  magistrate,  the 
second  r  is  superfluous  and 
etymologically  deceptive. 
Corrida.    Span,  and  Part. 

A  racecourse ;  bull-fight. 
CORTAMANGA. 

The  word  is  not  given  in 
any  dictionary  that  I  have 
consulted.  Borrow  evidently 
.  alludes  to  a  vulgar  and  ob- 
scene gesture,  usually  called 
.  %n^  carte  dt  mangos.  It  is 
'  tij^d^  by  bringing  down  the 
right  hand  on  the  left  fore- 
arm, and  raising  the  left  fore- 

*  Andalusian  for  cUgo, 
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ann,  with  the  middle  finger 
of  the  left  hand  raised  and 
the  other  fingers  bent.  It 
is  not  under  corte  or  manga 
either  in  Covarrubia  or 
the  1730  edit,  of  the  Die. 
Acad.  Esp.^  or  more  recent 
ones,  probably  on  account 
of  its  indecent  signification. 
I  have  never  seen  it  written. 
The  finger  part  of  the 
business  is  of  course  as  old 
as  the  Romans,  and  survives 
still  in  Italy. 

CORTE.  Span,  and  Port. 
The  king's  court ;  more 
particularly  the  city  where 
the  court  resides — thus  the 
capital.  Applied  colloquially 
and  in  commercial  corre- 
spondence to  Madrid,  Lis- 
bon, Rio  Janeiro,  etc. 

CORTEJO.    Span,  and  Port. 
A  lover.    Orig.  courtesy 
or  homage.     Cortejar  =  to 
do  homage  to. 

Cortes.    Span,  and  Port. 
The  estates  of  the  realm, 
parliament. 

CORTIJO.    Span. 
Farmhouse. 

COSAS.    Span.    . 

Things.  **Cosas  de  Es- 
Pana^  **  Cosas  de  Ingla- 
terra^  ^^  Cosas  de  los  In- 
gleses.^  Colloquially  equiva- 
lent to  our,  "How  Span- 
ish!" "Quite  English!" 

Crallis.    Rom. 

King.  The  Slavonian  hral. 
P.  ii.  123 ;  Pp.  296 ;  M.  vii.87. 

Creer.    Span. 

To  believe.  Yo  lo  creo^ 
"  I  believe  you,  my  boy  ! " 
"  You  bet  I '» 

Cria.    Span,  and  Port. 
A  brood. 


Criscote.    Rom. 

A  book.    See  Gabicote. 
CRIST1\N0.     Span. 

Christian.    Used  in  Spain 
for  the  Spanish  language. 
Cristino.    Span. 

A     partisan     of     Queen 
Christma. 
Cruz.    Span,  and  Port. 

A  cross ;  also  the  withers 
of  a  horse  or  mule. 
Cruzado.    Span,  and  Port. 
A  coin  worth  about  six 
shillings.  See  Burke's  Hist. 
ofSpain^  ii.  286. 
Cuadrilla.    Span. 

A  band. 
CUARTO-    span. 

A  copper  coin  of  the 
value  of  four  maravedis,  or 
about  one  English  farthing. 
Lit.  the  fourth  part  of  any- 
thing. 
CUENTA.      span. 

Bill,  reckoning. 
CUESTA.     Span. 

A  hill,  or  mount. 
CuiDADO.    span,  and  Port. 
Care,  anxiety.  TheAnda- 
lusians    and    Gitanos    say 
cuidao. 
CUL.    Arab. 

Every,  all. 
CURA.    Span,  and  Port. 

Parish  priest.  Fr.  curi; 
not  2l  "  curate."  The  writer 
usually  known  as  El  Cura 
de  Fruime  (p.  401)  was  D. 
Diego  Antonio  Zernadas  de 
Castro,  bom  at  Santiago  in 
1698.  He  wrote  various 
works  in  verse  and  prose,  a 
complete  edition  of  which, 
in  seven  volumes,  was  pub- 
lished by  Ibarra  (Madrid, 
1778-81),  and  was  followed 
by  another,  in  three  volumes. 
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in  1783-9-90.  A  biography 
of  the  author,  by  D.  Fer- 
nando Fulgosio,  appeared 
in  the  Revista  de  Espana^ 
iomos  27,  28  (1872).  There 
was  another  Cura  de 
Fruime^  D.  Antonio  Fran- 
cisco de  Castro,  who  was 
also  a  poet,  and  who  died 
in  1836. 

CURELAR.     Rom, 

To  do  business.  P.  ii.  1 1 1  ; 
Pp.  281  ;  M.  vii.  88. 

CURELO.     Horn, 

Trouble,  pain.     P.  ii.  115. 
See  CURELAR. 

CURIOSO.    Span,  and  Port, 
Inquiring,  curious. 


Dadas.    Span,  and  Port, 

Given.     From  dar. 
Dai.     Rom. 

Mother.     P.  ii.  309;  Pp. 
194  ;  M.  vii.  40. 
Daoud.    Arab, 

Light  Arab.  dau.  Daoud 
Schorr  =  dau    ash-skarry 
light  of  mischief. 
Dar.     Arab, 

A  house ;  often  found  in 
composition  as  Dar^sinahy 
Dar  sind^ah  (p.  775),  the 
house  of  the  arts,  or  handi- 
crafts ;  Dar-dwagy  Dar  dab^ 
bagh  (p.  779),  the  house  of 
the  bark,  or  tannery. 
Dehesa.     Span, 

Pasture ;    applied     more 
particularly  to  large    open 
tracts  of  country  where  the 
cattle  can  roam  at  large. 
Demonic.    Span,  and  Port, 

Demon,  devil 
Denho.     GeU, 

The  devil ;  used  familiarly, 
**  the  deuce." 


Desembarcar.     Span,    and 
Port, 
To  disembark. 
Desesperado.      Span,    and 
Port. 
Desperate ;  a  desperado. 
Deshonesto.       Span,     and 
Port, 
Not      "  dishonest,"     but 
"  immodest,  lascivious." 
Despacho.    Span, 

An  office  ;  a  depdt.    Used 
also  of  certain  shops,  such 
as     the     bakers,    tobacco- 
sellers,  and  others. 
DESPOBLADO.     Span, 

Desert,  or  waste  lands. 
Lit.  depopulated ;  the  true 
history  is  seen  in  the  ety- 
mology. The  word  is  ap- 
plied to  uncultivated  desert, 
or  uninhabited  parts  of  the 
country,  grazed  for  the  most 
part  by  half-wild  sheep  or 
cattle. 
Despues.    Span, 

Afterwards.     Hasta   des- 
pues^ "  Au  revoir." 
Detras.     Span, 

Behind.     See  Tirar. 
DiESTRO.    Span, 

Skilful,   dexterous ;   as    a 
substantive,  a  performer  at 
a  bull-feast,  also  a  fencer. 
Digs.    Span. 

God. 
Disparate.         Span,     and 
Port, 
A    blunder,    or    extrava- 
gance.    As  an  interjection, 
"  Stuff  and  nonsense  !  " 

DjMAH. 

The  name  of  a  tower  in 
Tangier.       Apparently    the 
Arab.  Jami^  =  mosque. 
DoiRO.    Port. 

Of  gold,  de  oiro  or  ourp. 
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Don,    Dof^A.      Span.    DOM, 
Dona.    Port, 
Lord ;  lady. 
DoNOSTlAN.    Basque, 

San  Sebastian. 
DORSO.     Span,  and  Port. 

The  back. 
DOSTA.    Rom, 

Enough !     Span,    basta  / 
P.  ii.  308  ;  M.  vii.  45. 
Doubloon.    Eng. 

A  gold  coin.     Span.  dob- 
Ion.     See  Burke's  Hist,  of 
Spain^  ii.  284. 
Drao.     Rom, 

Poison.     P.   ii.  316;  Pp. 
215  ;  M.  vii.  45. 
DromAlis.    Rom, 

Carriers,  muleteers,  men 
of   the    road.     P.    ii.    319. 
See  Drun. 
Drun,  Drom.    Rom. 

A  road.     Grk.  ^p6fAos,    P. 
ii.  318 ;    Pp.  215  ;   M.  vii. 
46. 
Drungruje,    better    Dron- 
GRUGi      or      Drunji. 
Rom, 
The  king's  highway  ;  also 
a  bridle-path.     See  Drun. 
DUENDB.    Span,  and  Port, 
A    ghost,    or    hobgoblin. 
In    Germaniay    or    thieves' 
slang  =  the  watch,  patroL 
Duffel.    O,  Eng, 

A  coarse  woollen  cloth, 
said  to  have  been  first  made 
at  Duffel,  near  Amsterdam. 

DUROTUNO. 

A  shepherd.  Probably 
connected  with  dur  =  far, 
P.  ii.  317  ;  M.  vii.  48.  It 
is  worth  noticing  that  we 
find  Gorotuni  =  a  native  of 
Estremadura,  which  looks 
like  a  pun,  P.  i.  54,  so  too 
J.,  who  has  also  oroturni 


=  a     mountaineer, 
suits  the  idea. 
DwAG.    See  Dar. 


which 


E,  Es.    Rom. 

Genitive,  sing,  and  plur., 
of  the  article  O, 
E.    Port, 
And. 
EiDRi.    See  Shillam. 
Ellegren. 

Stated  by  Borrow  to  be  a 
Scand.  word,  meaning ''  elfin 
plant,"  but  the  dictionaries 
do  not  give  it.  ElUy  how- 
ever, in  composition  =  fairy, 
in  Danish ;  and  gren  = 
bough,  in  Danish,  Norse, 
and  Swedish. 
Emb^O.    Rom, 

A  book.     P.  ii.  62. 
Embustero.    Span, 

Impostor,  cheat,  schemer ; 
from  embuste,  a  deceit,  false 
or  fraudulent  scheme,  snare. 
Encina.    Span. 

An  oak. 
Endemoniado.    Span. 

Possessed  by  the  deviL 
Enganchar.    Span. 

To    enlist    as  a    soldier. 
Prim,   to  hook ;  gancko^  a 
hook. 
Ensayo.    Span. 

An  essay,  attempt. 
Entender.    Span. 
To  understand. 
Entero.    Span. 

An  entire  horse,or  stallion. 
As  an  adjective,  entire,  per- 
fect, complete. 
Errate.    Rom, 

A  respectful  appellation 
of  the  gipsy  race,  used  by 
them  of  their  own  race. 
From  Rom.  m/,  blood  ;  the 
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people  of  the  same  blood  ; 
our  blood  relations.     P.  ii. 
272  ;  Pp.  457  ;  M.  viii.  56. 
Erray.    Rom. 

Gentleman.     More  com- 
monly, red;  in  Eng.  Rom., 
rye.    P.  ii.  264 ;  Pp.  453  ;  M. 
viii.  54. 
ErreguiS^a.    Basque. 

Queen.     Borrow  is  mis- 
taken   in    connecting    this 
word  with   Sanscrit.     It  is 
simply  the  Lat.  regina. 
Erudito.    Span  and  Port. 

Learned. 
ESCAPADO.    Span,  and  Port. 

Escaped,  a  runaway. 
EsCLAViTUD.    Span. 

Slavery. 
Escocfes.    Span. 

Scotch. 
ESCONDIDO.  span,  and  Port. 

Adj.  hidden. 
ESCOPETA.    Span,  and  Port. 

A  gun. 
ESCRIBANO.    span. 

A    notary,  or  his    clerk 
Lit.  a  writer. 
EscucHAR.    Span. 

To    listen.       Escuchad! 
"  Listen  ! » 
ESCUELA.    Span. 

A  school. 
Eso.    Span. 

That.  Queesesof  "What's 
that?" 
ESPaS^A.    Span. 

Spain.    See  p  341. 
ESPAf^OL. 

Spanish. 
ESPINAL,  ESPINAR.     Span. 
A  thorny  thicket;  place 
of  thorns. 
ESPINGARDA.  span,  zxxd  Port. 

A  musket. 
ESPINHEIRO.     Port. 

A  thorn-tree. 


EsTAD3<A.  Port.  EstadaiRa. 
Gal. 
Dimin.  Estadinha.    (i) 
A  skeleton,  or  death's-head  ; 
a  nocturnal    procession    of 
the  spirits  of  the  dead.     (2) 
A  witches'  "  sabbath  ;  "  for 
which     last    the    Galician 
compaha  is  also  used. 
Estalagem.    Port. 

An  inn. 
ESTAR.    Span,  and  Port. 

To  be. 
ESTARIPEU     Rom. 

A  prison.    P.  ii.  246  ;  Pp. 
146.    SC.  141. 
ESTRANGERO.     Span. 

Strange,  foreign. 
ESTREMOU.      Rom.       ESTRE- 
MEf^O.    span. 
An  inhabitant  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Estremadura. 
EUSCARRA.    Basque. 

Used    by    Borrow    (ch. 
xxxvii.)  for  the  Basque  name 
of  their  own  tongue  ;  more 
commonly,  Escuaiduny  Es- 
cualdunac;  a  word  in  any 
case     of     very     uncertain 
origin.   See  Burke's  Hist,  of 
Spainy  voL  i.  App.  L,  The 
Basques. 
EXEMPLO.    Span  and  Port. 
Example,    pattern.      Par 
exemploy  for  instance. 
EXTENDERSE.     Span. 
To  extend,  stretch. 


Fabrica.    Span,  and  Port. 

Manufactory. 
Faccioso.    span. 

As  an  adjective,  factious  ; 
more  often  used  by  Borrow 
as  a  substantive,  with  the 
special  signification,  in  the 
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years  1 830-1 840^  of  a  dis- 
affected or  factious  person ; 
a  rebel ;  a  Carlist 
FAlLTE.     Irish. 
Welcomes. 
Faja,  Faxa.  Span,  and  Port. 
A  thick  waist-band,  usu- 
ally of  silk,  often  red,  and  a 
characteristic  portion  of  the 
dress    of  a  great  majority 
of  Spaniards.    The   Indian 
Jiamarband.    From  the  Lat. 
fascia^  a  girth,  or  band. 
Fango.     Span. 
Mire,  mud. 
Farol.    Span,  and  Port. 
Strictly  speaking,  a  lan- 
tern ;   used  by  Borrow  for 
Faro,  a  lighthouse.    They 
are,  of  course,  equally  the 
ancient  Grk.  ^ot. 
Fato.    Port. 

A    herd;     a    multitude. 
Span.  hato. 
Felouk,  Feloque.    Eng. 
A  boat,  felucca,      ^ab. 
falukoyfalctk  =  ship. 
Ferioul.    Arab. 

A  sort  of  shawl  thrown 
over  the  shoulders.     Arab. 
farwal. 
Fidalgo.    Port. 

A  gentleman.    The  Span- 
ish hidalgo  =  filius  alicujus, 
the  son  of  some  one. 
FiLIMICHA.     Rom. 

The  gallows.      Found  in 
Borrow,    and    J. ;    Pott,   ii. 
394,  simply  quotes  it  from 
the  former. 
FiNO.     Span,  and  Port. 

Fine,  excellent,  sharp. 
Fonda.    Span. 

Hotel  According  to 
Diez,  from  Latin  fundoy  a 
sling,  or  a  purse,  which  has 
also  given  the  French  bourse 


and  Spanish  bolsa,  an  as- 
sembly of  paying  persons. 
See  Posada. 
FORA.    Port,  and  GaL 

Outside,  without. 
FORO,  FOROS.    Rom. 

City,  or  town.     P.  ii.  393  ; 
Pp.  234 ;  M.  vii.  53. 
Forte.    Port. 

Strong. 
Fregona.    Span. 

A  scullery  maid. 
Friolera.    span. 

A  trifle.     L.2X,  futilitas. 
Fuente.    Span. 

A  fount,  spring. 
Fueron.    Span. 

They  were.     From  ser. 
FUEROS.    Span. 

Local  privileges. 
FUNCION.    Span. 

A  solemnity ;  festival ; 
public  assemblage  of  people 
to  do  or  see  some  important 
act.  In  military  language, 
an  action;  then  colloquially, 
"a  row."  The  barbarous 
English  adaptation,  /unc- 
tioHj  is  convenient,  and  is 
rapidly  gaining  ground. 


Gabardine.    O.  Eng. 

A  long  coat,  or  cloak, 
usually  applied  to  the  dis- 
tinctive dress  worn  by  the 
Jews  under  compulsion. 
Said  to  be  from  the  Spanish 
and  Old  French  gaban,  a 
great  coarse  cloak  with  a 
hood,  a  word  itself  supposed 
to  be  connected  with  capo. 

Gabicote.    Rom. 

Book.  Borrow  seems  the 
only  authority  for  this  word. 
J.  \i2iS  gascot$,    P.  ii  145. 
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Gabin^.    Rom, 

A  Frenchman.     P.  i.  54, 
ii.  145. 
Gachapla.    Rom. 

A     couplet,     in     poetry. 
Span,  copla.    P.  ii.  41. 
Gach6.    Kom. 

Any  one  who  is    not    a 
gipsy  ;   the  same  as   Rom. 
busnS.     P.  ii.  129 ;  Pp.  235  ; 
M.  vii.  53  ;  McR.  93. 
Galera.    Span. 

A  long  cart  without 
springs  ;  the  sides  are  lined 
with  matting,  while  beneath 
hangs  a  loose  open  net,  as 
under  the  calesinas  of  N  aples, 
in  which  lies  and  barks  a 
horrid  dog,  who  keeps  a 
Cerberus  watch  over  iron 
pots  and  sieves,  and  such- 
like gypsy  utensils,  and  who 
is  never  to  be  conciliated. — 
Ford's  Spain,  Introd.  p.  37. 
Gallego.  Span,  and  Port. 
Galician  ;  usually  Angli- 
cized by  Borrow  as  Gallegan. 
The  Roman  Galiaeci  or 
Callaeci. 
Gallineria.    Span. 

A  hen-coop  ;  a  place  for 

keeping^fl//»«/w,or  chickens. 

Galoot  {Galath),    Hebr. 

Bondage, captivity.  "The 

galoot  of  sin.**     In  the  slang 

of  the   United    States    the 

word  means  "  a  simpleton.*' 

Garbanzos.    Span. 

Chick-peas    {Cicer    aru- 
iinum).       The     invariable 
vegetable  in  every  olla  and 
puchero. 
Garlochin.    Rom. 

Heart.     See  Carlo. 
Garnata.    Arab. 

Granada.       See     Mele- 

GRANA. 


Garrote.  Span,  and  Port. 
The  death  penalty  by 
strangulation,  in  which  an 
iron  collar  fixed  to  a  post  is 
tightened  by  a  screw  and 
receives  the  neck  of  the 
culprit,  which  is  broken  by 
a  sharp  turn  given  by  the 
executioner.  Garrote  also 
means  a  cudgel,  or  heavy 
walking  -  stick  ;  and  the 
tourniquet  used  by  surgeons, 
it  is  a  word  of  strange  and 
uncertain  etymology,  and 
is  said  to  be  connected 
with  Span,  garra^  a  claw, 
Fr.  jarrety  a  thigh,  and 
other  apparently  incon- 
gruous words. 
Gazpacho. 

A  dish  in  the  nature  of  a 
vegetable  salad  very  popu- 
lar in  Spain,  made  of 
bread,  onions,  potatoes, 
tomatoes,  garlic,  garbansos 
or  chick-peas,  with  oil  and 
seasoning  of  various  kinds. 
The  etymology  is  uncertain. 
Gefatura.    Span. 

Office  of  the  following. 
Gepe.    Span. 

Chief.      Gefe  politico  = 
corregidor^  q.v. 
Gelaba.    AraS, 

A    long    cloak.       Arab. 
jilbab. 
Genio.    Span,  and  Port. 

Genius  ;  spirit. 
Genoui,  dimin.  Genouillos. 
Moor. 
A  Genoese,  Genoese  chil- 
dren. 
Gente,  Jente.      Span,  and 
Port. 
People. 
Gf.rmanIa.    Span. 

According  to  the  diction- 
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aries,  the  dialect  or  mode 
of  speech  used  by  gypsies, 
thieves,  and  ruffians,  to  pre- 
vent their  being  understood, 
in  which  they  give  special 
meanings  to  ordinary  words 
(e.g.  aguila^  eagle  =  a  clever 
thieO,  or  invent  words  of 
their  own  (e.g.  almifor  = 
horse).  No  doubt  Ger- 
mania  contains  gypsy  words, 
but  it  is  no  more  identical 
with  Romany  than  are  the 
Fr.  Ar^ot  or  the  Eng.  CanL 
SeeZ.  li.  129. 

GiBlL.    Arad. 
AhilL 

GlN£T£.    span.  ^ 

A  good  horseman.  A  la 
gineta^  in  the  Moorish  style 
(of  riding).  Diez,  strangely 
enough,  would  derive  this 
Arab  or  Moorish  word  from 
the  Grk.  yvfunJTfis,  a  naked 
or  light-armed  foot  soldier. 
It  is  really  derived  from 
the  proper  name  Zeneta,  a 
Berber  tribe  who  furnished 
the  finest  horsemen  to  the 
Spanish  Moors  (Cron. 
Aifonso  X.,  fo.  6  d,  an.  1263). 
fn  Catalan  the  word  has 
become  jam^jg.  Our  English 
word  "jennet"  may  be  de- 
rived from  the  same  source. 

GiRAR.    Span,  and  Par/, 
To  turn  round. 

GiTANA.     Tkitve^  slang. 
Twelve  ounces  of  bread. 
See  p.  177. 

GiTANO.    span. 

A  gypsy.  A  corrupted 
form  of  Egiptiano^  an  Egyp- 
tian. R.  269;  McR.  109. 
See  ZiNCALO. 

GODO.     Span,  and  Port. 
A  Goth ;  Gothic 


GOH.    Pers. 

Mountain.  More  correctly, 
koh. 

GONFALONIERA.     Itol, 

Standard-bearer. 
Gra,   Gras,  Graste,   Gry. 
Rom. 
A  horse.    P.  il  145  ;   A 
33  ;  Pp.  249  ;  M.  vii.  58. 
Gracia.  Span.  Gratia.  Lot. 

Grace. 
Granja.    Span. 

A    grange,    farm.       La 
Granja^    the    royal    palace 
at  San  Ildefonso. 
Greco.  Ital.  Griego.  Span. 

Greek. 
GUAPO,  Guapito.  Span,  and 
Port. 
Gay,  neat,  clever,  elegant, 
gallant. 
GUARDACOSTAS.     Span. 

A  revenue  cutter. 
GUARDIA.    Span. 

A  guard,  watch. 
Guerilla.    Span, 

Lit  little  war.  Irregular 
warfare  to  which  the  Spa- 
niards have  ever  been  so 
much  addicted.  Theguer- 
rilUro  is  the  irr^;ular 
soldier,  or  armed  paisano^ 
who  wages  this  little  war. 
GUERRA.    Span. 

War. 
GuiSSAN.    Basque. 

According  to.  It  is  an 
adaptation  of  the  Fr.  guise^ 
Span,  guisa.  The  regular 
Basque  words  are  aradiray 
araura.  Aizquibdl,  Basque- 
Spanish  Diet,  gives  the  form 
gisara. 
GURSJ^AN.    Moor. 

The  giant  aloe.  Span. 
pita.  Apud  Borrow,  p. 
684. 
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Gusto.    Span. 

(i)  Taste,  lit  or  fig.    (2) 
Fancy,  caprice,  wish. 


Haber.    Span. 

To  have.    Hay^  there  are. 
No  hay  mas  f  Are  there  no 
more? 
Habla.    Span, 

Speech. 
Hablar.    Span. 

To  speak.     \^2X,fabulare, 
Hacer.    Span, 

To  do,  make.    El  hard  el 
gusto  par   Vy  He    will   do 
what  you  want 
Hada,  Hade.    Arab. 

This. 
Haik.    ArcU>. 

A  white  cloth  worn  over 
the  head  by  the  Moors. 
Haimas.    Arab. 

Tents.  More  correctly, 
haimaty  plur.  hiy&m, 
Haji.  Arab.y  Turk.^  and  Grk. 
One  who  having  made  the 
hajy  or  pilgrimage,  to  Mecca, 
is  entitled  to  wear  a  green 
turban  and  assume  the  title 
of  haji.  But  the  same  title, 
strange  to  say,  is  assumed 
by  orthodox  Christians  who 
have  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem  ;  and  Haji  Yanco 
IS  quite  as  common  a  title 
or  mode  of  address  in  the 
Levant  as  Haji  Ibrahim. 
Halal.    Arab, 

Lawful 
Haloof.    Berber, 

Hog's  flesh.      More  cor- 
rectly, halluf, 
Hamal.    Arab, 

Porter,     carrier.       More 
correctly,  Jkam^ndl, 


Hanutz.    Arab. 

Shop.      More    correctly, 
^an&t, 
Haram.    Arab,  and  Hebr, 
Forbidden.    Akin  to  this 
is  harem, 
Hasta.    Span, 

Until.    See  Despues. 
Hato.    Span, 

A  herd,  a  multitude.  Port 
fato, 
Hax  Weib,  Hax.     Germ, 
A  witch.     A  wrong  form 
of  Hexe   Weib  or  Hexe^  a 
witch,  or  female  wizard. 
Hayim.    Hebr, 

Living.     More  correctly, 
hayyim. 
Heller.    Germ, 

A  copper  coin  in  use  in 
Germany  previous  to  1848  ; 
in  value  about  one  farthing. 
Herencia.    Span. 

Heritage,  inheritance; 
Herrador.    Span, 

A  blacksmith. 

Hidalgo.    Span, 

See  FiDALGO. 

HiGUERA.    span, 

A  fig-tree. 
Hijo.     Span. 

A  son.     \jdX,filius. 
HiNAL     Arab. 

Here. 
HOK.    Ram. 

Deceit,  falsehood,  fiaud. 
HokkOy  to  lie ;  hokkawar^ 
to  cheat.  Hokkano,  in  £ng. 
Rom.,  a  lie.  P.  ii.  160 ;  A. 
37;  Pp.  317;  M.  vii.  63. 
Hokkano  baro,  the  great 
trick.  See  Z,  i.  310 ;  LL. 
244  ;  Lei.  352  ;  Gr.  357. 
HoMBRE.  Span.  Homme,  r^ 

A  man. 
HORCA.     Span. 
The  gallowa. 
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HoRNO.    Span. 

Oven. 
HOURIS.    Arab, 

The  women  of  the  Moslem 
Paradise.      Plural    of    the 
Arab,  kawrd  =  black-eyed. 
HSHEESH.    Arab. 

I.e.  hashish,  a  preparation 
of  hemp. 
HuAjE.    Arab. 

Things.    Hudje  del  Msel- 
tmsn,  more  correctly,  i^w^* 
//  MuslimiHy  things  of  the 
Moslems. 
Husso.    Span. 
A  bone. 

HUNDUKAR  JUNDUNAR.  Rom. 
A   soldier.      P.    ii.    172 ; 
R.   294.      J.    gives  jundOy 
jundonal. 


ICHASOA.    Basque. 

The  sea.  The  verse 
quoted  by  Borrow  (p.  526) 
more  accurately  runs  thus — 

*'  Ichasoa  urac  handi, 

(The  lea— the  water— ^arisO 
Eztu  ondoric  aguerh^ 

(There  U  not — any  bottom — ma- 
nifest) 
Pasaco  nintaqueni  andic 
(To   paas— 1    oould    be    able — 
thence) 
Maitea  icustea  gatic  " 
(llie  beloved — the  leeing,  ia.  to 
see — for). 

INFAMIA.     Span,  and  Port 

Infamy. 
Infante.    Span,  and  Port. 

Prince. 

INGLATERRA.      Span. 

England. 
Ingles.    Span. 

English.    Inglesito  f  "  My 
little  Englishman  ! " 
iNQUisiciON.    span. 

The  Inquisition. 


INSHALLAH.     Arab. 

Please  God! 
INSTANCIA.     span,  and  Pori. 
Instance,         prosecution. 
See  note,  p.  549. 


Jabador. 

Apparently  a  Hispanixed 
form  of  the  African  Arabic 
jabdeUi=-  a  gold-embroidered 
waistcoat. 

JACA,  or  Haca.    Span. 

A  pony,  or  small  riding 
horse. 

Jara  Canallis.    Rom. 

The  only  authority  I  have 
succeeded  in  finding  for  this 
word  is  Z.  ii.  *  61.  "  Jaraca- 
nalesy  guards,  officers  of  the 
revenue."  It  may  possibly 
be  derived  from  the  Bohe- 
mian gipsy  xdro^  Hungarian 
hdro  =  sabre,  and  the  Span. 
canal/a,h\xt  I  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  word 
xdro  or  hdro  was  known  to 
the  gypsies  of  Spain. 

Jargon.    Eng^. 

Originally  a  Fr.  word, 
meaning  any  unintelligible 
sound,  as  that  of  birds,  then 
applied  to  the  strange  speech 
of  the  Gu^uT,  and  so  to  any 
unknown  tongue.  Borrow 
himself  says  of  the  gypsies, 
**  when  wishing  to  praise  the 
proficiency  of  any  individual 
in  their  tongue,  they  are  in 
the  habit  of  saying,  *•  He  un- 
derstands the  seven  jargons '" 
(Z.  iL  125).  Frampton  Bos- 
well  is  recorded  (G.  i.  374)  to 
have  stated  that  Romany 
was  not  one  of  *^the  seven 
languages,"  "  but,"  adds  Mr. 
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Hinde  Groome,  "what  he 
meant  thereby,  goodness 
alone  knows."  The  historian 
Mazaris  (A.D.  1416)  states 
that  at  that  time  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus was  inhabited  by 
seven  principal  nations,  one 
of  which  was  that  of  the 
Egyptians.  These  **  Egypt- 
ians '  are  held  by  M. 
Bataillard  to  have  been 
gypsies  (ib.  iii.  154),  and  I 
would  suggest  that  we  have 
here  the  origin  of**  the  seven 
jargons."  The  number  seven 
seems  to  be  in  a  specif  way 
connected  with  the  children 
of  Roma.  For  other  in- 
stances see  Leland,  English 
Gypsies,  p.  218  ;  Gr.  171. 

Jaun,  Jauna.    Basque. 
Lord,  the  lord. 

Jaungvicoa.    Basque. 

The  Lord  God.  Jaun  = 
man,  sir,  lord ;  Gincoa  or 
Jincoa  =  God. 

JEHINNIM.     Arab,  and  Hebr. 
Hell. 

jENNirr.    Arab. 

Paradise.  Usually  written, 
jannat. 

JENTE.    span.    Sec  Gentb. 

Jin.    Arab. 

In  classic  English,  genie 
(Arabic  and  Persian  jinn\ 
a  class  of  spirits  lower  than 
the  angels. 

JohAr.    Arab. 
A  pearl. 

JOJABAR,  JONJABAR.     Rom. 

To  deceive.  Yxora  jojdna^ 
deceit.     See  HOK. 
Jorge,  dimin.  Jorgito.  Span. 

George. 
JOROBADO.     Span. 

A  hunchback.  The  verb 
jorobar  means  **  to  worry." 


JUEZ.    Span. 
A  judge. 
JUMAL.    Arab. 

Friday.     More  correctly, 
jum^a. 
Junta.    Span,  and  Port. 
An     assembly,    meeting, 
council,  governing  body. 
Juntun6.    Rom. 

A   listener,    spy,    sneak. 
From  junaTy    junelar,    to 
listen.     P.  ii.  221  ;  Pp.  497  ; 
M.  viii.  75. 
JuSTiciA.    Span. 

A  legal  tribunal,  or  the 
magistrate  or  magistrates 
who  constitute  it.  Absol^ 
justice. 


Kafir.    Arab. 

Not  a  Moslem. 
Kandrisa. 

According  to  Borrow, 
Turkish  trousers.  Possibly 
the  same  as  the  African 
Arabic  ^an  dUra  =  long 
shirt,  toga  talaris. 
Kapul  Udbagh. 

According    to   Borrow  = 
**  There  is  no  God  but  one." 
Kauk.    Hebr. 

The  furred  cap  of  Jeru- 
salem, according  to  Borrow. 
We  may  perhaps  compare 
^aka^  stated  by  Redhouse  in 
his  Turkish  Diet,  to  be  a 
peculiar  plumed  head-dress 
worn  by  field-officers  of  the 
Janissaries. 
Kawar.    Arab. 

An      uncommon     word, 
meaning,  no  doubt,  a  ceme- 
tery, being  a  corrupt  form 
of  kabry  a  tomb. 
Kebir.    Arab. 
Great 
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Ker,  Quer.    Rom, 

A  house.     P.  ii.  153  ;  Pp. 
279 ;  M.  vii.  79  ;  G.  i.  178. 
Kermous  del  Inde.    Ara3. 
A  fruit ;  the  prickly  pear. 
KiSTUR,  Kester.    Rom. 

To  ride.  P.  ii.  122 ;  SC. 
refer  to  uklistd,  Pp.  560 ;  A. 
14  J  M.  viii.  89.  Borrow 
derives  it  from  the  Wal- 
lachian  keleri.  Perhaps 
from  the  Grk.  ir^x^i. 
KjiEMPE.    Scand. 

A  champion.     Cf,  "  Kem- 
pion    the    kingis    son "    in 
the  ballad    that   bears  his 
name. 
Knaw.    Rom, 

Now.      P.    ii.    124;    Pp. 
130 ;  M.  vii.  5. 
KOSKO,  KOOSHTO.     Rom. 
Good.     P.  ii.    157.     This 
is    an     Eng.    Rom.    word. 
Continental     gypsies      use 
laichdy  mishtd. 
Kyrie.    Grk. 

K^pif,  sir,  my  lord. 


Labrador.    Span. 

Cultivator,  rustic,  peasant 
LabroKy  to  tUl  the  ground. 
LAcHA.      Rom. 

Maidenhead,       virginity. 
Z.ii.7;  P.ii.331;  Pp.335; 
M.  viii.  4. 
LachipI    Rom. 

Silk.      I    cannot   explain 
this  word,  unless  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  following. 
Lach6,  fern.  LachI.    Rom. 
Good.     P.  ii.  329 ;  A.  49  ; 
Pp.  328  ;  M.  viii,  4. 
LadrOES.    Port. 

Plur.  of  ladr2U>y   a  thief. 
Lat.  latro. 


LalorI    Rom^ 

The  Portuguese.  Lalor6, 
the  red  land.     Eng.   Rom. 
Lollo  {cf.  jackanapes,  p.  28). 
P.  i.  54,  ii.  338;    Pp.   328, 
339 ;  M.  viii.  8. 
Lapurrac.    Basque. 
The  thieves. 
Largo.    For/. 

A  square,  or  public  place 
in  a  town. 
Lectura.    Span. 

Reading. 
Len.    Rom. 

A  river.     Len  daro,  the 

great  river;   WadyalKebir, 

the  Guadalquivir.  P.  ii.  336 ; 

Pp.  333  ;  M.  viiL  6. 

Levantarse.  Span.2JidiPort. 

To  raise  one's  self,  rise. 
Lk    Span. 
To  him. 
Li,  Liu    Rom. 

Paper  ;  a  letter,  passport, 
book.     P.  ii.  329,  339 ;  A. 
48  ;  Pp.  334  ;  M.  viii.  7. 
Lib.    Hebr. 

Heart      More  correctly, 
Ub. 
LiCEO.    Span. 

School,  college. 
LiLlPENDi.    Rom. 

A    simpleton.     Akin    to 

Lit  A  q-ff^ 
Lil6,  fem.  LiLf.    Rom. 

Foolish,  mad.     P.  iL  340. 
LiMOSNA,  dimin.  L1MO8NITA 
Span. 

Alms,  charity. 
LiNDO.    Span,  and  Port. 

Beautiful,  pretty. 
LiRi.    Rom. 

Law.    P.  ii.  34a 
Llavero.    Span. 

Turnkey. 
Loco.    Span. 

Mad. 
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LOMBO.    Part. 

Loin. 
London^    Rom. 

An    Englishman ;    lit.    a 
Londoner.    So  B.,  but  it  is 
probably  plural.     P.  i.  54. 
LONGANIZERO.     Span. 

Sausage-maker. 
LONTRA.    Port. 

Otter.        Span,      nutria, 
"L"for  "N*'  is  character- 
istic. 
LOOR.     Old  Span, 

Praise. 
LuME.    Port. 

Light. 
LUMIA.    Ram. 

A  harlot.     P.  ii.  334  ;  Pp. 
342 ;  M.  viii.  9  ;  G.  i.  178. 


Ma.    Arab. 
Not. 

Macho,  Macha.    Span. 

A  mule,  male  or  female. 
Considering  that,  even  in 
Spanish,  macho  did,  and 
does,  signify  a  male  animal 
of  any  kind — ^belng  an  ab- 
breviation of  the  Latin 
masculus — macha,  a  she- 
mule,  is  rather  a  strange 
word! 

Madrilati.    Ram. 

Madrid.  Also  Adalt,  J. 
In  thieves'  slang  also  Goo 
(=^av,  a  town),  Z.  ii.  *  54. 
But  H.  gives  gao=pioja  (a 
louse). 

Maha.    Sanscr. 

Great.     Persian  mih, 

M  AH  ASNI,  plur.  M  AllHASNIAH. 
Arab. 
Soldiers.    More  correctly, 
men   of  the  garrison ;  de- 
fenders. 


Mai.    Part. 
Mother. 
Mailla.    Rom. 

A    she-ass.      P.    ii.    454. 
Apparently    only    found   in 
Eng.  Romany. 
Majar6.    Ram. 

Holy.     P.  ii.  462. 
Majo,  Maja. 

Dandy ;  fancy  man  or 
girl.  Majo,  scarcely  to  be 
rendered  in  any  foreign  lan- 
guage, is  a  word  of  more 
general  signification  than 
manolOy  q.v.  The  one  is  a 
dandy,  or  smart  fellow,  aU 
over  Spain ;  the  other  is 
used  only  of  a  certain  class 
in  Madrid. 
Majoon. 

I  cannot  find  this  word, 
but  it  is  apparently  the 
name  of  some  intoxicating 
substance,  and  is  probably 
connected  with  the  Arabic 
majnun  =  possessed  by  a 
jinn,  mad. 
Makhiah.    Arab. 

Brandy    made     of    figs. 
More  correctly,  mcCiyya. 
Malo.    Span. 

Bad,  wicked. 
Malvado.    Span,  and  Part. 

Malicious,  evil  disposed. 
Man.    Ram. 

Me.     P.  i.  229  ;  Pp.   66  ; 
M.  xi.  22. 
Manolo.     Span. 

Manolo  is  a  somewhat 
difiicult  word  to  translate. 
It  is  appHed  to  the  flash  or 
fancy  man  and  his  manola 
in  Madrid  only ;  a  class 
fond  of  pleasure,  of  fine 
clothes,  of  bull-fights,  and 
of  sunshine,  with  a  code  of 
honour  of  their  own  ;   men 
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and  women  rather  pictur- 
esque than  exemplary,  and 
eminently  racy  of  the  soil. 
Manro.    Rom. 

Bread  or  com.  Estre- 
madura  is  thus  called  Chim 
del  Manrd,  "The  Land  of 

Com."  P.  ii.  440 ;  Pp  350 ; 

M.  viii.  12.     Given  as  mar- 
ron,  G.  i.  177- 
Manta.    Span,  and  Port 
A   woollen    blanket.      A 
manta  de  Dios  =  copiously. 
The  word  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  national  cloak  of 
Spain,  which  is  la  capa. 
Mantilla.    Span, 

The  characteristic  head- 
dress of  Spanish  ladies,  of 
black  silk  or  lace,  drawn 
over  the  back  of  the  head 
and  shoulders.  Dimin.  of 
manta. 
Mar.    Span,  and  Port. 

Sea. 
MARAVEDf.    Span. 

A  coin  of  various  weights 
and    values.     See    Burke's 
History  of  Spain^  ii.  282. 
Marequita.    span. 
Dimin.  of  Maria. 
Mariposa.    Span. 

A  butterfly  ;  a  night  light. 
Mas.    Span. 

More. 
Matador.    Span,  and  Port. 
(i)    A    slayer,   murderer. 
(2)  The  man  who  kills  the 
bull.     See  note,  p.  170. 
Mato.    Port. 

A  forest ;  or  more  exactly, 
a  wild  country,  full  of  bushes 
and  thickets. 
MauGHRABIE.    Arad. 

A  Borrovian  adaptation 
of  the  Arabic  A I  Maghrib ^ 
the  west,  signifying  Maure- 


tania,     or     North-Western 
Africa. 
Mayim.    Hebr. 

Waters. 
Mayor.    Span,  and  Port. 

Greater. 
Mayordomo.       Span,      and 
Port. 
House  steward,  or  major- 
domo. 
Mearrah,    Hebr.  and  Arab. 
Cemetery.     Lit.    a    cave. 
Hebr.  m^arah,  Arab,  mag- 
karah. 
Meclis,  Meklis.    Eng.Rom. 
Leave  off !    have  done  ! 
"  *  MeklU;  said  Mrs.  Chikno, 
'  pray  drop  all  that,  sister »" 
{The  Romany  Rye,  ch.  v.). 

P.  ii.  112,434;  Pp.369;  M. 
viii.  19. 

Medico.    Span,  and  Port. 

A  physician. 
Meforshim.    Hebr. 

The  commentators.  More 
correctly,  nifdr^shim. 
Meiga.    Port,  and  Gal. 

A  female  sharper,  fortune- 
teller,  or  sorceress.  The 
adjective  meigOy  in  Spanish 
megOy  has  the  signification 
of  gentle,  kind,  mUd. 
Melegrana.    Rom. 

Granada.    From  the  Ital. 
melagranoy  a  pomegranate  ; 
Span,  granada.    See  note, 
p.  783. 
Mkndi.    Basque. 

A  mountain.     See  note  to 
Ingles  Mendi,  p.  722. 
Mercado.    span,  and  Port. 
A    market,    or    market- 
place. 
Merced.    Span. 

(i)  Favour,  grace,  mercy. 
(2)  A  day  labourer's  pay,  or 
wages.    (3)  In  combination, 
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vuestra   merced,   your  wor- 
ship)    your    honour,    etc.  ; 
written  V.  or  Vd.  and  pro- 
nounced usted. 
Mesuna.    Rom, 

A  wayside  inn,  or  posada, 
q.v.     P.  ii.  43,  463. 
Mezquita.    Span. 

A  mosque. 
MIla.    Irish, 

A  thousand. 
MiLAGRO.    Span. 

A  miracle. 
MiN.    Rom. 

My,    mine.     P.    i.    237 ; 
Pp.  69 ;  M.  xi.  3a 
MiN.    Arab. 

From. 
MiRAR.    Span. 

To  look. 
MiSERiA.     Span,  and  Port 
Misery,  wretchedness ;  also 
niggardliness,  stinginess. 
MODERADO.    span.  3Xi^  Port. 
Moderate.       The    name 
assumed     by     the     more 
royalist    members    of    the 
Cristino  party.     See  p.  180. 
MODO.    Span,  and  Port. 

(i)  Measure ;  (2)  courtesy, 
urbanity.     V.  no  tiene  modo^ 
"  YouVe  got  no  manners.'' 
MoiDORE.     O.  Eng. 

Portuguese  moeda  cPouro 
=»  golden  money,  was  a  gold 
piece  of  the  value  of  about 
twenty-six  shillings. 
MoNA.    Span,  and  Port. 

A  she-monkey. 
Monro.    Rom, 

A     friend ;     in    thieves' 
slang,  an  adult.     Z.  ii.  149  ; 
P.  ii.  453  ;  M.  viii.  i8. 
Montana.    Span, 

A  hill,  mountain. 

Monte.    Span,  and  Port. 

A  hill,  mountain. 


Montera.    Span. 

A    huntiug-cap,   a    Mon> 
tero  cap. 
MoNTERa    span, 

A    hunter ;    originally,  a 
mountaineer. 
Moro.    span. 

Moorish. 
Mostrador.    Span, 

The  counter,  of  a  shop. 
Mozo.    Span. 

A  youth,  or  lad  ,*  moza^  a 
girL 
Mselmekn.    AraA. 

Moslems.    See  HuAjE. 
Muchacho,  Much  acha.  Spn. 

Boy ;  girl 
MUCHO.    Span. 

Much. 
Muger,  Mujer.    Span. 

Woman ;  wife. 
MujiK,  Muzhik.    Russ, 

A  peasant.  It  may  be 
added  that  their  popular 
song,  "Come,  let  us  cut 
the  cabbage"  (p.  175),  is 
not,  as  might  be  supposed, 
an  exhortation  to  horticul- 
tural pursuits.  **  To  cut  the 
cabbage  "  is  a  slang  expres- 
sion among  the  Slavs  for  kill- 
ing a  Turk,  in  allusion  to  the 
green  turbans  worn  by  the 
descendants  of  the  prophet. 
MUK.     Rom. 

Let,  allow.     See  Mecus. 
MuNDO.     Span,  and  Port. 

World. 
MusHEE.    Arab. 

I.e.  ma=iLoiy  shee ^thixng, 
MUY.     Span. 
Very,  much. 


Nacional.    Span,  and  Port. 
A  Nationalist ;  a  member 
of  the  National  Guard. 
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Nada.    S^an.  and  Part, 

Nothing. 
Nahi.    Rom. 

Translated  by  Borrow, 
lost.  If  so,  perhaps  con- 
nected with  najcUfoTy  to  lose. 
P.  ii.  324  ;  Pp.  381 ;  M.  viii. 
23.  Possibly,  however,  it  is 
only  a  negative  =  is  not. 
P.i.  319;  A.  7a 
Nao.    Port 

Ship. 
Narangero.    Spatu 
An  orange-seller. 
Nava.    Span. 

A  plain. 
Ndui.    Hebr. 

A  kind  of  hell,  or  purga- 
tory, according  to  Borrow, 
who  puts  the  word  into  the 
mouth  of  his  Lisbon  Jews. 
It  is,  apparently,  the  Hebr. 
niddui  ^  ban,  excommuni- 
cation. 
Nefsky.    Russ. 
Of  the  Neva. 
Negro.    Span,  and  Port. 

(i)  Black  ;  (2)  a  negro,  or 
African  ;  (3)  the  nickname 
given  by  the  Basque  Carlists 
to  the  CristinoSy  or  Constitu- 
tionalists, 1833-1839. 
Nicabar.    Rom, 

To  take  away,  steal,  de- 
stroy.    P.  ii.  326  ;  Pp.  390 ; 
M.  viii.  25. 
NiRl.    Basque, 
My,  mine. 
NOCHE.    Span. 

Night. 
NoMBRE.    Span. 

Name. 
NoviLLO.    Span, 

A  young  bull.    See  note, 
p.  361. 
Novio.    Span, 

Bridegroom,  betrothed. 


NUAR.    Arab, 

Flowers.    More  correctly, 
nawar, 
NUESTRO.    Span. 

Our. 
NUVEIRO. 

This  word  is  neither 
Castilian,  Galician,  nor 
Portuguese ;  but  is  a  made- 
up  or  fancy  word,  from  the 
Portuguese  nuvem^  a  cloud  ; 
a  cloud  man,  or  supernatural 
being. 


O.    Rom. 

,     The. 

O.    span. 

Or. 
Obispo.    Span. 

Bishop 
OjALATEROS.     Span, 

•*  Waiters     upon     Provi- 
dence."   A  burlesque  word. 
See  note,  p.  169. 
Onza.    Span. 

A  coin  of  the  value  of 
about  ;£3  6x.  8^.  ;  lit.  an 
ounce  of  gold.  Also  known 
as  the  doblonde  d  8  ;  Angli- 
cized as  '*  piece  of  eight" 
Orajam,  ORAgXo.    Port. 

A  prayer. 
Otro.    Span, 

Other.    No  hay  otro  en  el 
mundo,  "There's  none  like 
it  in  the  world." 
OULEM.    Hebr, 

Of  the  world.  Arab,  ^olam. 


PACHf.    Rom, 

Modesty,  honour,  virgin- 
ity.    P.  ii.  347. 
Paciencia.     Span,  and  Port. 

Patience. 
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Paco.    Part. 

Parn6. 

"The  Court 

White,  or  silver  money  ; 

Padre.    Span,  and  Part. 

thence,  as  in  the  case  of  Fr. 

Father. 

argent^  money  in    general. 

Padrino.    Span. 

See  Parn6. 

(i)    Sponsor,    godfather ; 

Parn6.    Ram. 

(a)  second — ^in  a  duel 

White.      P.  ii.  359;    Pp. 

Padron.    Span. 

410 ;  M.  viii.  32. 

Patron,  landlord. 

Parra.    Span. 

Pahan.    Pheen. 

Festoons    of   vines ;    the 

A  rabbit. 

trellis  or  stakes  upon  which 

Paisano.    Span,  and  Part. 

these  festoons  are  trained. 

A     countryman  ;    not    a 

Parugar.    Rom. 

peasant,  but  a  man  of  the 

To  barter,  swop,  chaffer. 

same  country  as  another; 

P.  ii.    354;    Pp.    412;    M. 

a  compatriot    As  the  con- 

viii. 33. 

ventional    answer    to    the 

Pasteleros.    Span. 

challenge,  .^  Quien  vtvef* 

Pastrycooks. 

by    a    Spanish    sentry,    it 

Pastesas.    Ram. 

means  *'  Civilian,** 

The    hands.      UsHlar   d 

Pajandi.    Ram. 

pastesas  is  to    steal  ''with 

A  guitar.     According  to 

the  hands,**  or  by  any  sleight 

Borrow,  lit.  "  the  thing  that 

of  hand.     Z.   i.  315.     The 

is  touched  or  played  upon.** 

usual  Span,  gypsy  word  is 
ba,  J. ;  bas,  Z.     S.  522.    Both 

P.  ii.  369,  426. 

Pajaria.    Span, 

are  doubtless  variations  of 

Straw-market.    The  place 

the  more  common  vast.    P. 

where    straw     is    kept    is 

ii.  86;  Pp.573;  M.  viii.  94; 

Pajar. 

SC.  151. 

Pal.    Kant.    See  Plan. 

Pastor.    Span,  and  Part. 

Palabra.    Span. 

Shepherd. 

A  word. 

Patio.    Span,  and  Part. 

Palomar.    Span. 

The  court    of   a    house ; 

A  dovecote. 

either  the  open  space  round 

Pan.    Span. 

which  Spanish  houses    are 

Bread. 

so  commonly  built,  or   an 

Panhagia.    Grk. 

open  court  in  front  of  it. 

Lit.  All-holy.    The  Virgin 

Patron.    See  Padron. 

Mary. 

Pawnee,  PanI.    Ram. 

PANf.    See  Pawnee. 

Water.   HinA.  pani.    The 

PaSuelo.    Span. 

one  special  word  known  to 

A  handkerchief.     Lit.  a 

all  gypsies  wherever  found. 

little  cloth. 

even  in  Brazil.     P.  ii.  343  ; 

Papas.    Grk. 

Pp.  405 ;    M.  viii.   31 ;  G. 

A  priest  {woaras). 

i.  61. 

Para.    Span,  and  Part. 

Pelunl    Arab. 

For. 

Of  another.    See  p.  72a 
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Penar,  Penelar.    Rom, 
To  speak,  say.    P.  ii.  386  ; 
Pp.  421  ;  M.  viiL  41. 
PeUa.    Span. 

A  rock. 
Pepindorio.    Rom, 

Antonio  ;  proper  name. 
Perico.    Span. 

A  small  parrot. 
Pero.    Span. 

But. 
Perro.    Span. 

A  dog. 
Pbsar.    Span,  and  Port. 

To  afflict,  distress.     Lit. 
to  weigh.    Me  pesa,  "  I'm 
very  sorry." 
Peseta.    Span. 

A  Spanish  coin,  represent- 
ing, down  to  1870,  two  silver 
reals  or  four    reals  vellon^ 
but  since  1870  the  standard 
or  unit  of  value  in  Spanish 
finance,  is  nearly  equal  to 
the  French  franc^  and,  like 
it,  divided  for  purposes  of 
account,  into  100  centimes. 
Petulengro,   Petalengro. 
En^.  Rom. 
A   shoeing   smith.      See 
note  on  p.  204  ;  Pp.  ii.  348  ; 
Pp.  427  ;  M.  viii.  37  ;   SC. 
13,     121  ;    and,    generally, 
Lavengro  and  The  Romany 
Rye, 
Pfaffen.    Germ, 

Monks ;  a  contemptuous 
term  for    clerics  generally, 
whether  regular  or  secular. 
Piazza.    Ital, 

An  open  square  in  a  town, 
surrounded  by  colonnades. 
In  modern  American  par- 
lance the  word  is  often  used 
for  a  veranda,  in  which  sense 
Borrow  apparently  uses  it, 
p.  276. 


Picador.    Span,  and  Port. 
A     riding  -  master,    bull- 
fighter.    See  note,  p.   170, 
and  Torero. 
Picardia.    Span,  and  Port, 
Knavishness ;  {rompicarOf 
a  rogue,  knave,  or   loafer. 
The  English  adjective/^sor- 
esfue  is  conventionally  ap- 
plied to  a  certain  class  of 
Spanish    story  of  low    life 
and  sharp  practice  relieved 
by  humour. 
PiCARO.    Span,  and  Port. 

Rogue,  knave. 
PiCARON.    Span. 

Augmentative      (on)     of 
ptcarOf  a  great  scamp. 
Pico.    Span,  and  Port. 

Peak,  summit 
PiLA.    Span. 

A  water-trough. 
PiNAR,  Pinal.    Sp/tn, 

Grove  or   wood  of   pine 

trees. 

Pinr6,  Pindr6,  plur.  PindrA. 

Rom. 

Foot;  enpindrS,  on  foot. 

P.  ii.  351  ;  Pp.  433  ;  M.  viii. 

47 ;  A.  33. 
PiO.    Span,  and  Port. 

Pious. 
PiRAR,  Pirslar.    Rom. 

To  go,  walk.     P.  iL  382  ; 
Pp.  436  ;  M.  viii.  42, 
Pita.    Span, 

The  aloe  (Agave  amiri- 
cana). 
PlULf.    Rom. 

A  widow.  P.  il  377;  Pp. 
439  ;  M.  viii.  43. 
Plako  or  Placo.    Rom, 

Tobacco.  Russ.  prdk  = 
powder.  P.  ii.  361  ;  Pp. 
445  ;  M.  viii.  52.  A  gypsy 
model  at  Granada  gave  it 
as  prajo  in  1876,  "L"and 
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"R"     being     often     inter- 
changed   by    the    peasants 
thereabouts.     G.  i.  177  and 
J.  YidiSpolvo  =  praco. 
Plan,  Planor6,  Plal.  Rom, 
Brother,   comrade.     Eng. 
Rom./a/.    P.  ii.  383  ;  A.  79 ; 
Pp.  445  ;  M.  viii.  43. 
Playa.    Span. 
The  strand. 
Plaza.    Span. 

A  square  or  open  space 
in  a  town.     ItaA.puuga,  q.v. 
Plazuela.    Span. 

Dimin.  of  Pi^ZA. 
Poblacion.    Span. 

(l)  Population  ;  (2)  act  of  * 
populating  ;  (3)  a  town. 
POBRECITA.    span. 

"  Poor  thing  ! "      Dimin. 
ofpodre,  poor. 
Politico.    Span,  and  Port. 
Political,  civil.    See  note, 

P-  535- 
Polk.    Russ. 

A  regiment. 
POQUITO.    Span. 

Dimin.   of  poco.      Small, 
little. 
POR.    Span,  and  Par/. 

For. 
PORQUE.    Span,  and  Por/. 

Because. 
Posada.    Span. 

"  A  lodging ;  from  posar, 
to  sit  down  or  lodge,  hence 
lodging-house,  tavern,  or 
small  hotel.  The  genuine 
Spanish  town  inn  is  called 
the  posaday  as  being  meant 
to  mean  a  house  of  repose 
after  the  pains  of  truveL 
Strictly  speaking,  the  keeper 
is  only  bound  to  provide 
lodging,  salt,  and  the  power 
of  cooking  whatever  the 
traveller  brings  with  him  or 


can  procure  out-of-doors, 
and  in  this  it  differs  from 
the /onda,  in  which  meats 
and  drinks  arc  furnished." 
—  Ford,  GtUherings  from 
Spain  J  ch.  xv. 
Posadero.    Span. 

Innkeeper. 
POSTA.    Span,  and  Port. 

Post,    post-house.      Casa 
de  las  Posiasy  General  Post- 
office. 
PRAffA.    Port. 

Square,  place. 
Prado.    Span,  and  Port. 
A  lawn  or  meadow.    The 
great  promenade  at  Madrid. 
Praia.    Gal. 

Seashore,  strand. 
Presidio.     Span,  and  Port. 
Place    of    imprisonment, 
penitentiary ;    prim,  a    for- 
tress, or  the  garrison  thereof. 
Prestar.    Port. 
To  be  of  use. 
Primero.    Span. 

First. 
Principe.    Span,  and  Port. 
Princeps.    Lat. 
Prince. 
Propina.    Span. 

Lat.  propinare.      Drink- 
money  ;  pour  doire,  a  tip. 
PUCHERAorPUCHERO.  Span. 
A  stew ;    prim,    the    pot 
in  which  the  stew  is  made, 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
ollay  has  come  to  signify  the 
contents.     The  puchero  is 
more  used  in  the  north,  the 
olla    in    the    south  of   the 
Peninsula.      The  combina- 
tion   olla  podrida  is   now 
at    least    never    heard     in 
Spain. 
FUEBLO.    Span. 

A  small  town  or  village. 
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El    pueblOy     the   common 
people. 
PUBNTE.    span. 

A  bridge. 
PUERTA.    span. 

Door,  gate.     Puerta  del 
Sol,  Gate  of  the  Sun.    The 
central  point  of  Madrid. 
Puerto.    Span. 

A  bay,  or  port ;  also  a 
pass  in  the  mountains. 
PULIDO.    Span. 

Neat,  delicate,  charming. 


QUATRO.    span,  and  Port. 

Four. 
Que.    Span,  and  Porl. 

What,  that 
Quer.    jRom. 

A  house.     See  Ker. 
QuiEN.    Span. 

Who. 
QuiERO.    Span, 

I  wish. 
QuiNTA.    Span,  and  Port. 

A  country  house. 


Rabbi.    Nedr. 

Master. 
Rainha.    Port. 

Queen. 
Rais.    a  rod. 

Chief ;  captain  of  a  ship. 
Rajil.    Arad. 

Man. 
Randado.    Rom. 

Written.      From  randar, 
P.  ii.  276. 
Ratero.    Span. 

Mean,  scoundrelly. 
Raya.     Span. 

Border,     boundary,      or 
frontier. 


Real.    Span,  and  Port. 
Royal. 

Real.    Span,  and  Port. 

A  coin  or  unit  of  value. 
The  Spanish  plural  is  realesy 
the  Portuguese,  rets  or  rees. 
The  Spanish  real  is  worth 
about  2^.  English ;  the 
Portuguese  only  aVi^/.,  one 
thousand  reis  making  the 
Portuguese  dollar,  or  piece 
of  mil  reis,  hence  called  a 
mtlrei  or  milreis. 

Regata.    Span. 

A  small  channel,  or  con- 
duit. 

Rbja.    Spatt. 

The  iron  grating  before  a 
window  looking  on  to  the 
street  of  a  town.  The  re- 
cognized trysting-place  of  a 
lover  and  his  mistress. 

Relacion.    Span. 
Relation,  story. 

Rematar.    Span,  and  Port. 
To  end,  finish.    Que  Dios 
remate  tu  nombre/  "May 
God  blot  out  your  name  1 " 

Render.    Span,  and  Port. 
To  yield,  surrender. 

RBPAfrf.    Rom. 

Brandy.  This  word,  given 
in  1 876  (v.  PLAKO),isderived 
by  Pott  from  repaiU  (repatto^ 
J.),  a  radish,  ^e  connexion 
being  the  sharp  taste  of 
both  (ii.  274).  Remember- 
ing the  "fire-water"  of  the 
Indians,  the  aguardiente  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  and  the 
tattopani  o{  the  £ng.  gypsies, 
I  am  tempted  to  suggest 
another  explanation.  J. 
gives  ardiente  =  caH^  and 
aguardiente  ^paHicari.  Now 
car  (P.  ii.  125)  ov  jar  {ib. 
171)  =  heat.       Change  the 
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order  of  the  words  and  cari- 
paM  mig^ht  shorten  into 
repafU. 

Rbpostero.    Span, 

The  butler,  or  majordomo, 
in  a  great  house.  The 
reposteria  is  the  plate-room, 
storeroom,  or  pantry. 

Rkpittacion.    Span, 

Reputation.  GenU  d$  r$- 
putacion^ "  swells,"  "swagger 
people." 

Requiso.    Span. 

Requisitioning  (from  re- 
querir).  A  technical  word  ; 
the  authority  that  requi- 
sitions private  property, 
horses,  etc.,  for  the  use 
of  the  national  army  in 
time  of  war. 

RSYNA.    Span. 
Queen. 

RiA.    Span,  and  Port, 

An  estuary,  as  the  mouth 
of  a  river.  More  particu- 
larly applied  to  the  numerous 
bays  on  the  Galician  and 
Asturian  coasts  of  North- 
West  Spain. 

Ro,  Rom.    jRom. 

A  husband ;  a  married 
gypsy.  T^^x^fa,  the  husbands, 
is  the  generic  name  of  the 
gypsy  nation,  or  Romany. 
P.  ii.  275  ;  A.  56 ;  Pp.  462 ; 
M.  viii.  58  ;  McR.  91. 

ROMBRa    Span. 
Rosemary. 

ROMi.    jRom. 

A  married  gypsywoman ; 
fern,  of  rom^  a  husband ;  a 
married  gypsy. 

ROQUE.    ^pan.  and  Port. 

The  "rook,"  or  "castle," 

at  chess.    Pers.  rukA.    The 

same  word  is  used  for  the 

fabulous   bird  of  immense 


size  so  often  mentioned  in 
Oriental  tales. 

Rouble.    Russ. 

A  kind  of  Russian  money, 
either  silver  or  paper.  Its 
present  value  is  about  two 
shillings. 

RUAH.    Arad.  and  Hfdr. 
Spirit.     Used  throughout 
the  Old  Test,  to  denote  the 
Spirit    of   God,    the    Holy 
Spirit. 

RUFIANBSCO.     Span. 
Ruffian,  criminal. 

Rune.    Eng^, 

(i)  A  letter  of  the  ancient 
Scandinavian  alphabet,  usu- 
ally carved  on  stone.  (2)  A 
short  mystic  sentence  of 
Scandinavian  origin.  Norse 
and  Danish  fv«/,  Swed. 
runa. 


Sabio.    Span,  and  Port. 

Learned.  King  Alfonso  X. 
was  sumamed  £1  Sa^y 
which  is  sometimes  errone- 
ously rendered  "  The  Wise.** 
Sadio  is,  rather,  "  erudite ; " 
and  the  king  was  undoubt- 
edly the  most  learned  man 
of  his  time,  though  his 
government  was  not  always 
by  any  means  wise. 

Sacro.    Span,  and  Port. 
Sacred. 

Safacoro.    Pom. 

The  city  of  Seville.  P.  ii. 
248.  J.  gives  Sevillano  = 
Safacorano. 

Sagadua,Sagardua.  Basque. 
Cider ;  i,€.  the  strong  or 
Spanish  cider,  called  in 
French  Basque  chamoa  or 
shamoay  as  distinguished 
from  the  weak  cider  which 
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is  made  from  apples  rotted 
in  water.    A  probable  ety- 
mology   is    sagar  =  apple  ; 
amo  =  wine. 
Sagra.    Span, 

The  name  of  certain  dis- 
tricts in  Spain,  especially  of 
one  lying  north  of  Toledo. 
The  word  is  probably  derived 
from  the  Arab  sahra  =  a 
plain.  See  note,  p.  257. 
Salamanquesa.    Span, 

A    salamander,    or    star- 
lizard  ;      otherwise     called 
salamandra. 
Sandia.    Span, 

A  water-melon. 
Santiguo.    Span, 

The    action    of    crossing 
one's  self.    Santiguar  is  "  to 
make  the  sign  of  the  cross." 
Santo.    Span,  and  Port. 
Sainted,  holy.    La  Santa 
Casay  the  Inquisition. 
Santon.    Spaii. 

A  great  saint ;  more  espe- 
cially   applied    to    Moslem 
recluses.    Also,  a  hypocrite. 
Santurron.    Span, 

A  great  saint ;  usually,  a 
great  hypocrite. 
Sardinha.  Port,  and  Gal. 
A  sardine.  Borrow's 
friends,  ta  £[entg  rufianesca^ 
have  a  quaint  name  for  a 
galley-slave,  apaleador  de 
sardinasy  a  sardine-beater. 

H.  155- 
Sba.    Arab, 

Morning.    More  correctly, 
fab7^t. 
ScHARKi.    Arab, 

The  East. 
Scharr.    See  Daoud. 
ScHOPHON.    Heb, 

Shdphdn  (|Q^).     A  quad- 
ruped   which*    chews     the 


cud  like  a  hare  (Lev.  xi.  5  ; 
Deut.  xiv.  7)  ;  which  lives 
gregariously  on  rocks,  and 
is  remarkable  for  its  cunning 
(Ps.  civ.  18  ;  Prov.  xxx.  26). 
The  Rabbins  render  it  coruy^ 
or  rabbit;  more  correctly 
the  LXX.  in  three  places 
Xotpoy^xxiosy  /./.  an  animal 
resembling  the  marmot. 
Si,    span, 

I  know ;  from  saber. 
Sea.    Span, 

May  he  be ;  from  s€r, 
SSCO.    Span,  and  Port, 

Dry.    See  p.  49o« 
Secretario.        Span,     and 
Port, 
Secretary. 
Segun.    Span, 

According  to. 
Segundo.    Span,  and  Port, 

Second. 
SENHOR,    Srnhora.       Port, 
Seizor,  SeI^ora.  Span, 
Gentleman,  lady. 
SEfroRiTO,  SeRorita.    span. 

Dimin.  of  the  above. 
Seo.    Span. 

A  cathedral  church. 
Sereka.    Arab, 

A  theft     More  correctly, 
sarika, 
Serra.    Port, 

A  high  range  of  moun- 
tains ;  the  Spanish  sierra. 
Serrador.  Span,  and  Port, 
A  sawyer.  Although  ac- 
cording to  some  authorities 
this  was  the  real  name  of  the 
person  mentioned  in  pp.  138, 
233,  it  seems  that  he  was 
really  a  sawyer,  by  name 
Jos^  Miralles,  bom  in 
Valencia,  on  the  borders  of 
Aragon.  He  served  under 
El  Fraile    (The   Friar),  a 
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Guerilla  chief  in  the  Napo- 
leonic wars,  and  was  rather 
the  rival  than  the  lieutenant 
of  Cabrera,  who  imprisoned 
him,  on  which  occasion 
he  broke  both  his  legs  in 
a  vain  attempt  to  escape. 
He  subsequently  took  part 
in  the  rising  at  Maeztrazgo, 
in  1844,  and  died  in  the 
campaign  of  that  year, 
while  serving  under  General 
Villalonga. 

Serrania.    Span,  and  Port, 
District    or    country    of 
sierras,  or  mountain  ridges. 

Servil.  Span,  and  Port. 
Servile.  Applied,  as  a 
substantive,  as  a  party  nick- 
name to  the  Royalists  on 
the  outbreak  of  the  first  civil 
war  in  1820. 

Seso  (fern.  SEsf,  plur.  Sese, 
also  =  Spain).    Rom, 
A  Spaniard.     In  Spanish 
the  word  signifies  **  brain.** 
P.  iL  249. 

ShaitAn.     Arab. 
Satan,  the  deviL 

Shee.    Arab. 
Thing. 

Shekel.    Hebr. 

A  Hebrew  coin  of  uncer- 
tain value.  The  word  itself 
means  merely  "  a  weight." 

Shem.    Hebr. 
Name. 

Shem  Hamphorash.  Hebr. 
The  separated,  reserved, 
or  special  Name,  i.e.  Yah- 
weh.  Always  traasliterated 
Adonai,  Lord  (a  word  which 
itself,  perhaps,  contains  the 
Span.  Don),  whence  Krfpior, 
Dominus^  and  the  Lord, 
have  found  their  way  into 
translations     of     the     Old 


Testament.  Our  English 
"  Jehovah  "  contains  the  for- 
bidden consonants  of  Yah- 
weh  and  the  vowel  points 
of  Adonai, 
Shereef.    Arab. 

Noble. 
Shillam  eidri. 

Apparently      meant      for 
lashon    ivri  =  the    Hebrew 
tongue. 
Shoob. 

Borrovian  for  the  Russian 
shuba,  a  fur  cloak  or  pelisse. 
The  word  has  made  its  way 
into  Eng.  Rom.  as  shooba, 
a  gown. 
Shrit. 

Apparently  for  the  Arabic 
ishtari  =  buy. 
SiBAT.    Arab, 

Slippers.    More  correctly, 
sabbat, 
SiDi.    Arab, 

My  lord.  •  More  usually 
written  Said  or  Sayyid,  the 
same  as  the  more  familiar 
Cid.  The  fem.  Sitti  =  my 
lady,  is  familiar  to  every 
lady  who  has  visited  North 
Africa. 
Sierras.    Span. 

Lit.     saws  ;     applied    to 
mountain  ranges,  from  their 
serrated  outline. 
Siesta.    Span, 

Lat.  sexta  {hord),  noon. 
Noontide  or  afternoon  sleep. 
Sext  is  one  of  the  canonical 
hours  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 
SlETE.     Span. 

Seven. 
SiGLO.    Span. 

Century,  j^e. 
SiGNOR,  Signore.     Ital, 
Sir. 
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Sin.    Span. 

Tabla.    Spati, 

Without. 

SiNAH.    See  Dar. 

Tal.    Span,  and  Port. 

Such.     Que  tal f    "How 

SiNAR.     Rom, 

To  be.   Sifty  he  is  ;  sinava^ 

goes  it?" 

I  was.     P.  ii.  250 ;  Pp.  255  ; 

Talib.    Arab. 

M.  vii.  66. 

Learned.   Lit.  "  a  seeker," 

SOC.    Arab. 

used  in  some  countries  for 

A    market.      More    cor- 

"a   devotee."      More    cor- 

rectly, 5u]^.    Soc  <U  barra  = 

rectly,  talib. 

outer  market. 

Tambien.    Span. 

SociEDAD.    Span, 

Also,  likewise,  as  welL 

Society. 

Tan.    Span. 

SOGA.     Span. 

So. 

A  rope;    a  well-rope;  a 
halter  for  beasts  ;  the  halter 

Tarde.    span,  and  Port. 

Afternoon,  evening. 

for  hanging  a  man. 

Teatro.    Span. 

SOLABARRI.     Rom, 

Theatre. 

Bridle.     P.   ii.   239;    Pp. 

Tebleque.    Rom. 

487  ;  M.  viii.  69. 

God  the  Saviour,  Jesus. 

Sombrero.    Spofi. 

P.  ii.  312  ;  J. 

A  hat ;  that  which  gives 

Tener.    Span. 

sombra^  or  shade. 

To  take,  hold,  have.    See 

Son.    Span, 

MODO.        Tuvosey    it    was 

They  are ;  from  ser. 

held,  or,  thought. 

SONACAI.     Rom, 

Terelar.    Rom. 

Gold.     P.    ii.    227  ;    Pp. 

To  have,  hold.    P.  ii.  294 ; 

481  ;  M.  viii.  68. 

A.  41 ;  Pp.  512  ;  M.  viiL  79. 
Terreiro.    Port. 

SOPA.    Span. 

(i)  Soup.    (2)  The  entire 

A  parade,  promenade. 

dinner. 

Tertulia.    Span. 

SOTEA.     Port. 

An     assembly,     conver- 

Flat roof;  balcony;  plat- 

sazione. 

form. 

TiNAjA.    Span. 

Sou.    Port,    Soy.    Span, 

A  large  earthen  jar. 
TiNTO.    Span,  and  Port. 

I  am  ;  from  ser. 

SOWANEE.    Rom, 

Coloured.    Vino  tinto^  red 

A   sorceress.      Used   by 

wine. 

Borrow,  i.  122,  for  the  more 

Tio,  TiA.    Span. 

correct  chuajahU  Eng.  Rom. 

Uncle  ;  aunt.    Applied  in 

chovihoni.     P.  ii.  190 ;   Pp. 

common  life  as  a  term  of 

549 ;  M.  vii.  37. 

familiar  address  to  any  one, 

Su.    Span.    SUUS.    LcU, 

not  related  to  the  speaker. 

His. 

Something    like    the     Old 

SVEND.    Dan, 

English  gaffer  and  gammer. 

Swain. 

TiPOTAS.     Grk. 

Nothing  (rliroTf). 
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TiRAR.    Span,  and  Port, 
To  throw,  remove,  shoot. 
Tirar  por  detras^  to  kick 
out  behind. 
TociNO.    Span, 
Bacon,  pork. 
TODO.    Span,  and  Port, 

All 
ToMA.    Span. 

Lit.  take;    as   an    inter- 
jection,   "Come!"    "Look 
here ! « 
TOMATE.     Span, 

The  tomato  {Lycoperstcum 
escuUntum), 
ToNSURA.    span,  and  Port, 
(i)  A  cutting,  of  hair  or 
wool.     (2)  The  first  of  the 
ecclesiastical  orders. 
TORAH,  or  Thorah.    Heifr, 
The  books  of  the  Law  ; 
the  Pentateuch. 
Toreador.    See  Torero. 
Torero.    Span. 

A  professional  bull-fighter. 
These  are  of  three  classes — 
Xh^  picador esy  or  horsemen  ; 
the  bandarilleros^  or  placers 
of  banderillos;  and  the 
matador,  or  espada.  Each 
company,  or  cuadrilla,  of 
fighters  consists  of  a  mata- 
dor, chief  of  the  band, 
three  bandarilUros^  and  two 
picadores.  There  is  also 
usually  a  sobresaliente  (or 
understudy)  de  espada,  in 
case  of  accidents ;  and  a 
certain  number  of  chulos, 
or  men  with  cloaks,  com- 
plete the  personnel  of  the 
ring. 
Traducido.     Span, 

Translated.      From    tra- 
dncir, 
Traer.    Span, 
To  bear,  carry. 


Traguillo.    Span, 

X^vauoiirago,  A  draught, 
drink. 
Trampa.    Span,  and  Port, 

A  trap,  snare. 
Trinidad.    Span, 

Trinity. 
TSADIK.    Hebr, 

Righteous.     Hence  Tsa- 
dok,  the  leader  of  the  Sad- 
ducees,  derived  his  name. 
Tucue.     Rom, 

Thee,    with    thee.      See 

TUTE. 
TUERTO.    Span, 

One-ey^. 
TUNANTE.    Spati.  and  Port. 
Truant ;  lazy  scoundrel. 
TuTE.    Rom, 

Thou,  thee.  P.  i.  229 ;  Pp. 
66  ;  M.  viii.  87. 
TuvosE.    See  Tener. 


Undevel,  Undbbel.  Rom. 
God.  According  to  Bor- 
row, the  first  syllable  of  the 
word  is  the  Om  of  the  Brah- 
mins and  Indian  Buddhists, 
one  of  the  names  of  the 
Deity.  Pott,  however,  denies 
this,  il  75,  3U  ;  A.  28; 
Pp.  205  ;  M.  vii.  42  ;  G.  i. 

177- 
Uria.     Basque, 

City.      So  translated  by 
Borrow,  but  I  cannot  find 
the     word.      The     correct 
Basque  is  iri  or  hiru 
Usted.    Span, 

Contracted  form  of  vues- 
tra  merced,  your  worship ; 
used  for  "  you  ; "  now  written 
simply  V*  or  V. 
Ustilar.    Rom, 

To  take,  take   up,  steaL 
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Z.  ii.  ♦  118  ;  J.  Cf,  osHlar,  to 
steal.     P.  ii.  72,-  246.     See 
Pastesas. 
Valdepenas,    Span. 

The  red  wine  made  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  town, 
in  the  heart  of  La  Mancha. 
It  is  about  the  best  in 
Spain. 
Valer.    Span, 

To  be  worth,  prevail,  pro- 
tect.  Valgame  Dios  /  "  May 
God  protect  me  1 ''  "  S'  help 
me!" 
Valido.    Span,  and  Port 
Powerful,  respected.     See 
note,  p.  784. 
Valiente.    Span. 

(i)  As  an  adjective,  strong 
or  valiant.  (2)  As  a  substan- 
tive, in  a  less  honourable 
sense,    as    ''  cock     of    the 
walk,"  or  bully. 
Vamos,  or  Vamonos.    Span. 
"Let    us    go!"    "Come 
along  ! " 
VAsTAGO.    Span. 

Stem,  bud,  shoot 
Vaya.    Span. 

A  very  common  interjec- 
tion or  expression, "  Come  ! " 
"  Get  along  I  "  "  Let  it  go !  '^ 
Imper.  of  «r,  to  go. 
Vecino.    Span. 

An  inhabitant ;  as  an  ad- 
jective, neighbouring. 
Vega.    Span. 

A  meadow  or  plain  ;  an 
open  tract  of  level  and  fruit- 
ful ground,  more  particularly 
applied  to  the  country  around 
Granada  ;  generally  an  allu- 
vial tract  formed  by  the  bend 
of  a  river  or  expansion  of  a 
valley. 
Velho.  Port. 
Old. 


Venta.  Span.  Venda.  Port 
Strictly  speaking,  an  iso- 
lated country  inn,  or  house 
of  reception  on  the  road ; 
and  if  it  be  not  of  physical 
entertainment,  it  is  at  least 
one  of  moral,  and  accord- 
ingly figures  in  prominent 
characters  in  all  the  per- 
sonal narratives  and  travels 
in  Spain.  The  venta  is 
inferior  in  rank  to  the 
posada,  q.v.  The  original 
meaning  of  the  word  is 
"sale." 
Verdadero.    Span. 

True. 
Verdugo,  Verduga.    Span. 
and  Port. 
Said    of   an    exceedingly 
cruel     person.       Prim,     a 
switch,  then    a  (logger,  or 
executioner. 
ViAJE.    Span, 
A  voyage. 
ViD.     Span. 

Vine. 
ViEjo.    Span. 

Old  ;  an  old  man. 
Villa.    Span. 

A  town  ;  greater  than  an 
aldea  or  village,  less  than  a 
ciudad  or  city. 

ViLLANO,  ViLLANA.  Span. 

Countryman,       peasant ; 
country  girl  or  woman. 
Vino.     Span. 

Wine. 
ViRGEN.  Span.  Virgo.  Lot. 

Virgin. 
Vise.    Nor.  Dan. 

A  ballad. 
Visf..     Fr. 

Endorsed,  or  furnished 
with  the  official  visa.  As 
commonly  applied  to  pass- 
ports, neither  the  verb  nor 
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the    substantive    has    any 
exact  equivalent  in  English. 
VlVER.    Span,  and  Port 
To  live.  Que  viva  i  "Long 
life  to  him  ! " 
Voss£,  or  VossEM.    Port. 
Vossa  merciy   your  wor- 
ship;   you.       Gal.    vusU; 
Span,  usted.  See  note,  p.  S9. 
VOY.    Span. 

I  am  going ;  from  «r. 


Wady.    Arab. 

River.     Wady  al  kehir  = 
the  great  river,  the  Guadal- 
quivir. 
Wakhud.    Arab. 

A9     the    article.      More 
correctly,  wahid. 
WULLAH.    Arab. 
"  By  God  1  » 
WUSTUDDUR.    Arab. 

Home ;  abode.  Lit.  the 
middle  of  the  houses.  See 
Dar. 


Y.    Span. 

And. 
Yaw. 

Borrovian  for  the  Germ. 
ja  =  yea. 


Ydoorshee.     Arab. 

It  signifies  ;  lit  it  hurts. 
Yerba.    Span. 

(i)  Grass.     (2)  Poison. 
Yesca.    Span. 

Tinder. 
Yo.    Span. 

L 
YOUM.    Arab. 

A  day. 
Yudken.     Germ. 

A  little  Jew;   more  cor- 
rectly, Jiidchen. 


Zamarra.    Span. 

A    sheepskin     coat,   the 
woolly  side  turned  inwards  ; 
from  the  Basque  ichamarra 
(having   the    same    signifi- 
cation),   usually    worn    bv 
shepherds.      The     Frencn 
chtunarrer^  to  deck  out,  or 
bedizen,  is    said   to   be   a 
word  of  kindred  origin. 
Zarza.    Span. 
A  bramble. 
ZiNCALO,       plur.         ZlNCALI. 
Span,  Rom, 
Gypsy.     P.  ii.  259;  M. 
viiL  65. 
ZoHAR.    H4br. 

Brilliancy.     See  note,  p. 
736. 
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Abades,  617 

Abyla,  Mount  (Gibil  Muza), 

703 
Aguilar,  Antonio  Garda  de, 

282-286 
Alcali  de  Guadaira,  223 
Aldea  Gallia,  19,  58,  71 
Alemtejo,  16,  7a 
Algeziras,  704 
Andalusia,  Desert  of,  224 
Andalusians,  The,  669 
Andujar,  253 
Antigola,  614 
Antonio,  the  gyps^,  106 
Antonio    Buchinx,    26$,    569, 

579,  625 
Aranjuez,  3C4,  610 
Arroyolos,  84 
Astorga,  318 
Astunas,  The,  467 
Azeca,  Bridge  of,  600 
Azido^  Jot6  Diasi  74 
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